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OURNE , Essex (Dom. Lam- 

is just off the Ongar road, 24 
e Theydon. Stat, of the Grt. E. 
J br.), through Abridge, and 13 
''hitechapel by road. Pop. 939. 

is a hamlet of Lamboume, 
ns the shops and inns. (See 
I Lamboume Church (St. Mary 
lints) stands on high ground 1 
•f Abridge and the Wghroad. 
re and chancel, with tidl tiled 
short wooden tower and spire 
the W. end of the nave. The 
; Norm., but the body of the 
s been covered with plaster 
L out, and all evidence of 
hidden. The windows are 
id without tracery ; some frag- 
id painted glass are apparently 
The interior is cumbered with 
and a gallery. Obt. ment. to 
7ynyffe, the deposed Bp. of 
Lamboume was his first living; 
his deprivation (1641) he re- 
lamboume to spend his remain- 
nd was buried in the ch. 1664. 

of the Bp.*s tomb, but with- 
., lies the Rev. Michael Tyson, 
ary, known by his etchings, 
given the living by his college 
ihurch, Cambridge, — ^but dieid 
«r induction (May 4, 1780). 
ilievo of Hope leaning on an 
Iton, on mont. of John Lock- 
778). Brass, with eflfigies, of 
refoot, citizen and mercer of 

1646), and Eatherine his wife, 
rard notice the fine views over 
jid away to the Kentish hills ; 
ind old oak on the N. 
the ch. is the old manor-house, 
Hallf now a farm-house. 
Tall (General W. M. Wood), 
)f the ch., marks the site of a 
t Henry Spenser, the warlike 
Norwich, who in 1381 defeated 
er and his Norfolk followers. 
k (E. Eliot Eliot, Esq.) is just 
! rectory, 1 m. N.E. from the 

IfdU. li m. S.E. of the ch., a 
ilt by the 1st Lord Fortescue, 
lown some years ago, and the 
d by a farm-house. Dews Hall, 

the ch., was the seat of the 

IBEY, Kent {m Bkxlby). 



LANGLEY BUKY, Hkbts {m 
Abbot's Lanolet). 

LANGLEY MARSH, Buokb (anc. 
L. Maries and Marish), adjoins Upton, 
Horton, and Iver. The vill. is 2 m. 
N.W. of Ck)lnbrook-, and a stat. on the 
Grt. W. Rly., 16i m, from Paddington. 
Pop. 1694, including 474 in the eccl. 
dist. of St Thomas, Oolnbrook, and 48 
in that of Gerard's Cross. 

The suffix Maries or Marish issnpponed 
by Lipscomb to be derived from Chn^ana 
de Mariscls, who held the manor after the 
Montfichets. It escheated to the Crown in 
the reign of Edward I. ; and was granted 
by Henry VL to Eton College in 1447, 
but resumed, and, in 1492, was assigned 
by Henry VIL to Elizabeth, Queen 
Consort. Henry VIII. gave it as dower, 
in 1510, to his consort Katherine of 
Aragon. In 1523 he granted a lease 
of it for life to Henry Norres, Keeper 
of the King's Woods ; and in 1640 
n-ade a farther grant to Sir Anthony 
Denny. Edward YI. granted the reversion 
to Heneage and Willoughbyin 1548 ; and 
in 1551 assigpied the manor to the Princess 
Elizabeth. Charles L, in 1626, alienated 
the manor to Sir John Kederminster, 
whose daughter carried it by marriage 
to Sir John Parsons. From Parsons it 
passed to Seymour, then to Masham. 
In 1738 Lord Masham sold it to the 
2nd Duke of Marlborough. Fiftr years 
later it was sold to Sir Robert Bateson 
Harvey, Bart., in whose ^unily it con- 
tinues. 

The old Manor House — about a mile 
N. of the church — was pulled down by 
the Duke of Marlborough about 1758, 
and the present mansion, Langley Parh, 
erected on the site. It is a large square 
stone building, with a central pediment, 
in the bald pseudo-classic taste of the 
time; but is stately, commodious, and 
has some noble rooms, in which are many 
good pictures, and among them Reynolds's 
masterpiece, Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse. The park is nearly 3 miles long, 
and has an area of over 800 acres ; is 
richly wooded, contains 2 lakes, and 
affords many picturesque views. The 
Blach Pari, a celebrated feature of 
Langley Park, N. of the Home Park, 
acquired its name from the dense fir 
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plantations made by Lord Blandford 
aboat a century ago. 

Ijanjflcy Marsh was originally a chapclry 
of Wraysbury, and though made a separate 
parish, the living continued annexed to 
that of Wraysbury till 1866. The popula- 
tion is yery much scattered. The vill. is 
chiefly in a line with the Rly. Stat., nearly 
i m. E. of the church; but there are 
several outlying hamlets, mostly Cfrecfu, 
as Horttemoor Green, Sawyers' Oreen^ 
George Green, Middle Green, Wegtinoor 
Green^ Lner Green, and Langley Broom. 

The Church (St. Mary) is exceedingly 
interesting. It is small ; of various dates, 
and much of it late ; very irregular, but 
withal picturesque. By it, on the S., is 
an immense yew tree, much split and 
decayed ; the ch.-yard is well kept, and 
full of rose-trees and flowers; on either 
side of it is a group of solid-looking old 
red-brick almi^ouses — one founded by 
Sir John Kederminster, the other by a 
Seymour. The church consists of a nave 
and N. aisle of the Perp. period, and a 
somewhat earlier chancel and N. aisle. 
The chapel or manor pew and library on 
the 8., and the W. tower, of brick, were 
built by Sir John Kederminster, between 
le.'Ky-SO. The nave is divided from the 
aisle by wooden columns. There is a 
plain oak rood screen. In the chancel 
are 4 sedilia. The elevated chapel on 
the S., which is separated from the nave 
by a screen of *' Coade's artiflcial stone." 
erected in 1792, is now the manor pew. 
On the front, and around the frames of 
the latticed door and windows, are 
admonitory Scripture texts in Latin ; 
on the sides the arms of the Keder- 
minsters, etc. ; and above is an eye, 
with the words "Deus videt" on the 
pupa Connected with the pew is the 
Library, to be noticed presently. 

]£fff^^, A large architectural structure, 

N of the chancel, in two divisions : one 
to' John Kederminster (d. 1663). and his 
wifeEli«abeth(d. 1690), with their effigies 

kneeling ^^^^^^^^y^^'l^^f ^^ 
open books, and beneath them 2 -ons 
aSd 3 daughters; the other to Bdmund 
K^i^iSSto, one of ^e si^ -ler^^ f 
Chancery (d. 1607), «id wif^d. ^618)^ 
kneeling ef^. with 2 eons a^ o 
daughters. ^^au^o^B^^r, J^n^ 
«f nnote Broke in the b4th year oi 
^^ BroiL^ in theeOyeareof 



the peace of the Gh)Bpel in 

1608, March ye 23;*' effigy with kmg ^ 

beartl, furred gown and ruff. 

The Library, at the W. end of Um 
manor pew, was founded by Sir Jobn 
Kederminster. In his will, da^ Feb. 22, 
1631, he provides for the *' libraiy which 
I have prepared and adjoined to Laoglej 
Church,'* and. '' for the benefit as well of 
ministers of the said town, and snch other 
in the county of Bucks as resort thereunto, 
I do appoint that those books which I have 
abready prepared, be there duly placed 
together, with so many more as shall 
amount to the sum of £20." He ezpreBdy 
forbids any book to be taken out of tU 
library.* 

The room is quaint and cnrioas. It ii 
comparatively spacious, panelled, painted 
white, and has roughly executed but ex- 
pressive paintings of Prophets, Apofltles, 
and Scriptural Saints ; numerous inacrip- 
tions ; views of Windsor Castle. Theobalu, 
etc. The Cardinal Virtues support a large 
coat of arms over the mantelpiece; and 
here again, as in the pew, is the emblem- 
atic eye and " Deus videt." The books are 
enclosed in 6 presses, with panelled doors. 
There are about 300 volumes, folios and 
quartos, some rare and a few illuminated ; 
chiefly the Fathers and early divines ; a 
few medical works, and one of general 
literature — *Purchas his Pilgrims.* The 
curious family receipt book, mentioned by 
Lipscomb, does not appear to be now in 
the collection. On the wall is a catalogue 
of the books, written on vellum. Mr. 
Charles Knight, in a pleasant notice of 
the library, written after he had been 
T ^'"S?*'"''''^^ *^ Langley, asks whether 
John Milton may not have availed him- 

Horton "^^ ^^ ^ ^^^*' residence at 

in his fathiX hoSe »? H^» ^"^^. ^™to them 
thwi two mUe« ?J!J1**»P^^'*'^ ^^^ little mora 
Sir John KediS^^" •P^^F'om ^^^ •«« 
iKQc -K»-rrr~™**»"*«r founded thi. ii>»Cl- 



ItiSS, when thHt toSTv Jr««. *^, ?"'• libraiy. to 
upon these wauTjJhl^l^ catalogue wm hung 
here through SS.i^tflJi'i^''''^^^** walk ovS 
twy hour, m tW^i.»*J^ *^d pa« .weet eoli. 



'♦ 



Buck., vol. IT p. Mi ^''*'*^- <>' the CountT e< 
tF««H«o^ a Working Lif^ ^ 

^ '•*•«»-. PL 17©. 
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&.W. from Harlow town (acroas Mark 
BaU Park), and 14 m. from Harlow BI7. 
Stat : pop. 225. 

Latton consists of a few scattered farms 
and cottages, and a church standing by a 
stately mansion {Mark HaU^ Miss Ark- 
Wright), far away from the other dwell- 
ings. Standing in the park, on high 
groond amidst fine trees, the little Chnrch 
(St John the Baptist) looks picturesque, 
bat is not archit^urally remarkable. It 
isPerp. in style, and consists of a nave 
and chancel, a chapel on the N. used as 
the manorial pew, and a large sq. tower 
on theW., with an angle turret terminating 
at the belfry floor in a tiled roof ; much 
mended with brick, and, like the body of 
the ch., rough-cast. The int. has been 
renoyated and reseated, and the E. window 
filled with painted glass. Of the many 
monU,, the most noteworthy is one on the 
8. wall of the chancel, with small .kneeling 
effigies of a knight and lady. Brasses : 
Sir Peter Ardeme, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, d. 1467, and wife ; John 
Bohnn, d. 1485, and wife; of about the 
same period, or a little later, a man and 
his wife, 3 sons, and a daughter ; a priest 
with a chalice, and one or two more. In 
the Gh.-yard, E. of the chancel, obs. a 
marble cross to Vice-chancellor 8ir James 
MTigram, d. July 29, 1866, set 72, aiid 
wife ; and contiguous to it a massive 
polished red granite cross to Joseph 
Cotton Wigram, Bp. of Rochester, d. 
April 6, 1867, set. 69. 

A small Augustinian priory was founded 
here before 1270, but it never rose into 
importance. Part of the priory church, 
Dec. in style, now serves as a bam. 
Latton Priory Ihrm^ as it is called, is 
about 3 m. S. of Latton, and ^ m. W. of 
the Epping road, at Randalls. 

LAYER, HIGH, Essex, the 
burial-place of John Locke, is about 5 m. 
N. by W. from the Ongar Rly. Stat, of the 
Grt. B. Rly., through Bobbingworth and 
Moreton : pop. 497. 

High Laver is a quiet country vill. in 
a secluded part of the county, far from 
any main road, and about midway be- 
tween Ongar and Harlow. The occupa- 
tions are agricultural. There are no 
resident gentry, but the farms look flou- 
rishing, the cottages comfortable, and the 
countiy pleasant. 



OtMf a manor-house in High Laver 
par., was in 1690 the seat of Sir Francis 
Masham, M.P., when Locke, failing in 
health, and unable to withstand the win- 
ters of London, at their invitation, " took 
up his abode with Sir Francis and Lady 
Masham at Otes, where he was perfectly 
at home, and enjoyed the society most 
agreeable to him."* Lady Masham, 
daughter of Cudworth, the author of the 
Intellectual System, and a woman of un- 
common intellectual powers, held Locke 
in great reverence, and devoted herself to 
solace his last hours. Locke died at Otes, 
Oct. 28, 1704. The house, a moated Tudor 
mansion, about a mile N.W. of the ch., 
continued to be the family seat till the 
death of the last Lord Masham in 1776. 
It was pulled down in 1804. 

High Laver CJivrch (All Saints) stands 
high on the side of a cross road, by the 
Hall, of old the manor-house, now a farm. 
It is of undressed flints and sandstone, 
and consists of nave and chancel, tower 
at the W. with short octagonal spire, and 
a wooden porch at the S.W. The nave is 
Perp., the chancel has lancet nidndowa, 
and the W. window is Dec. ; but the 
church was restored throughout in 1865-6, 
and lost at once its old rusticity, and all 
evidences of antiquity : the windows and 
the tower are in the main new. The i»f., 
plain but neat, has been fitted with low 
seats, and the principals of the roof ex- 
posed. 

Locke was buried in a vault in the ch.- 
yard, close to the S. porch. A thick blue 
slab, on an altar-tomb, bears his name, 
and the dates of his birth and death (b. 
Aug. 29, 1632 ; d. Oct. 28, 1704). On the 
ch. wall above the tomb is a black marble 
slab, with a long Latin inscription to his 
memory, written by himself some three or 
four years before his decease.f Locke's 
tomb was restored, and enclosed within a 
Gothic railing, by Christ Church College, 
Oxford, in 1866. E. of the ch., close to 
the chancel, are tombs like Locke*s of his 
friends Sir Francis and Lady Masham, 
Lord Masham, and Lady Abigail Masham 
— ^the Mrs. Masham of Swift's correspond- 
ence. Queen Anne's bedchamber- woman, 

* Lord King, Life of Locke, p. 251, Bohn's ed. 

t King, Life of Locke, p. 26tf. Lord King 
statee Mroneously that the epitaph was. "plac<id 
upwi his toml) ; " the tomb and epitaph are wide 
apart. 
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fayoarite, and mistavss, Sarah of Marl- 
borough*! foe, and Harley and Boling- 
broke*8 confederate. In all there are 10 
or 12 of the Masham tombs, almost ex- 
actly alike, clustered aboat the £. end of 
High Layer Church. 

LAYER, LITTLE, Essex, con- 
tiguous to and on the B. of High Layer — 
the churches are 1 m. apart — is another 
thinly peopled agricultural parish (27 
houses and 104 inh. in 1871). The village, 
hardly a yillage, — ^half a dozen cottages, 
shop, farm, and the Leather Bottle — are 
on the highroad, midway between the 
churches of the sister parishes. Little 
leaver Church (St. Mary the Virgin), still 
small, was enlarged as well as elaborately 
restored in 1872, at the cost of the patron 
of the living, the Rev. Rd. Palmer, of 
Purley , Berks, as a memorial of his brother, 
the Rev. Henry Palmer, the late rector. 
The int. has been handsomely fitted up, 
and stone pulpit, substantial open o^ 
seats, and carved font erected. 

LAYER, MAGDALEN, Essex, 
about 1 m. W. of High Laver, a vill. of 
175 inh., is so called from the ch., which 
is dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and 
to distinguish it from High and Little 
Layer. Magdalen Laver Church stands 
in the open fields, among finely formed 
and luxuriant trees, and consists of Perp. 
rough-cast nave and chancel, with tall 
red-tiled roofs, and old and battered 
wooden W. tower, painted black, and 
terminating in a gabled roof. The int. is 
plain, plastered, has high pews, and is 
kept in excellent condition. A slender 
oak screen divides the naye and chancel. 
Obf. the helmet with dragon crest sus- 
pended against the wall, and the hooks 
for 3 other helmets. The font is Perp., 
of fair details. The heads of some of the 
windows contain fragments of original 
painted glass. 

LAVERSTOCK green, Herts 
{see Abbot's Langlet). 

LEATHERHEAD, Surrey, on 
the river Mole, 34 m. 8.W. from Epsom, 
4 m. N. from Dorking, and 18 m. from 
London by road ; a stat. on the Croydon 
and Dorking br. of the L., B., and S. C. 



Riy. (22f m.), and the terminns of the 
Wimbledon and Leatherhead br. of the 
L. and 8.W. Rly. (21 m.) Pop. 245S. 
Inns, Snnin hotel ; JauU commercial inn. 

The present form of the name has beta 
reached by slow steps. In the will at 
Alfred the Great is a bequest to the 
** custos de Leodre " ; and it again occon 
as Leodria. In the Dom-boc it is written 
Laret. In the Testa de Nevill, it occnre 
(temp. Richard I.) as Lerred. In 1209 
it is written Ledred, and so on with 
yariations as Leddcred and Ledrede^ till 
in the 15th century we have ** Ledered 
alias Leatherhed" a close approximation 
to the present form.* The conjectures 
that haye been offered as to the origin <rf 
the name seem of little yalue. Possibly it 
may be connected with A.- 8. leodj people, 
and redf counsel = a place of meeting. 

At the Domesday Suryey. the kine held 
the church of Leret, with 40 acres cf land, 
as an adjunct of Ewell ; whilst Odo, Bp. 
of Bayeux, held the principal manor of 
Pechevesham, and Richard de Tonbridge 
that of Tomecrosta (Thorncroft). The 
subsequent history of these two manors 
is intricate, and of no general interest; 
nor does it afford any incidents which 
require relation. Both manors still exist. 
Pachensham and Leatherhead, as the first 
is now called, is in private hands. Thorn- 
croft is held by Merton College, Oxford ; 
Philip Basset and his wife, Ela, Countess 
Dowager of Warwick, having in 1270 
given it, with other lands, to Walter de 
Merton for the endowment of the college 
he had founded at Maiden, and which was 
afterwards removed to Oxford.f 

The town stands on the rt. bank of the 
Mole, at the foot of the beautiful Vale of 
Mickleham, which extends hence to Dork- 
ing. The ground rises somewhat steeply 
from the Mole, many of the houses being 
built on a series of irregular terraces. 
The shops are mostly collected about the 
crossing of the Guildford and Dorking 
roads, and in the centre stands a steep- 
roofed clock and engine-house. Several <rf 
the houses are old, and some picturesque ; 
but the picturesqueness of the place as a 
whole, formerly very marked, has been 
almost improved away of late years. At 



* Manning and Bray's, and Bray ley's HistoriM 
of Surrey, 
t Bray ley, Siirrey, vol. ir., p. 480. 
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one time Leatherhead was of some local 
consequence. The BherifTs county court 
was held here, and a market was granted 
it by Edward III. Long after these had 
departed, and down to the railway epoch, 
Leatherhead had a large posting business. 
Now the town depends on its local trade, 
and is a very quiet place. 

The Quildford road is carried over the 
Mole by a bridge of 14 arches. On the 
town side of the bridge is a rude timber- 
framed house (but much altered) known 
as the Old Running Horse, which, accord- 
ing to a tradition reaching yery far back, 
was the ale-house of 8kelton*8 Elynour 
Rummyng, who 

"Dwelt in Pothraj, 
In a certain stede, 
Beeyde Lederiiede . . . 
She breweth noppy ale, 
And maketh thereof port eale.** * 

The Church (Qt. Mary and St Nicholas) 
stands on high ground on the 1. of the 
road to Mickleham. A large rambling 
cruciform building, with a long chancel, 
and low massive W. tower, it is chiefly of 
the 14th century, but the old work was 
much altered in the recent restoration. 
The B. window is Dec., the larger window 
in the S. transept Perp. ; both are filled 
with painted glass : that in the E. window 
was collected at Rouen by the Rev. Jas. 
Dallaway. In the latest restoration 
(1873) open oak seats were substituted 
for the old pews, the W. gallery was re- 
moved, the chancel paved with encaustic 
tiies, and an elaborate reredos erected. 
8^ of the chancel are three sedilia and a 
piscina. The monts. are not remaricable. 
They commemorate, among others, Ad- 
miral Jas. Wishart, d. 1723; Adm. Rd. 
Byron, d. 1837 ; Lieut.-Gen. Langton, d. 
1714; Lt.-Gen. H. Gore, d. 1739; Rev. 
James Dallaway, author of the * History 
of Sussex,' of ' Anecdotes of the Arts in 
England,' and of a work on Heraldry 
— fiSl of very little value — ^who died here in 
1834, vicar of Leatherhead for 30 years ; 
Richard Duppa, author of the 'Life of 
Michel Angelo,' d. 1831 ; and Lt-Col. 
Drink water Bethune, d. 1844, who, when 
Captain Drinkwater, wrote the * History 
of the Siege of Gibraltar,' that stirs the 
heart like a trumpet. There is also a 

* Skelton, The Tunning of Elenour Rummyng, 
Works, voL i, p. 98.— Dyoe's Ed. 



brass plate to " f ryndly Robartt Oardnar," 
d. 1671, with a long poetic inscription by 
Q. Elizabeth's court poet, Thomas Church- 
yard. The tower contains a good peal of 
8 bells; an excellent view is obtained 
from the leads. 

On the Epsom road is St, John'i 
Foundation School^ a spacious red-brick 
Elizabethan building completed in 1873, 
for the gratuitous instruction of the sons 
of poor clergymen. The institution was 
founded in 1850, at St. John's Wood, but 
having outgrown its original domicile, the 
present building was erected for the ac- 
commodation of 100 boys. 

The principal seats are — Randall Park 
(Mrs. Henderson) on the N.W. of the 
town, the Manor-house of Pachensham, 
a Tudor mansion erected in 1829, when 
the old house, which stood on lower 
ground and nearer the river, was taken 
down. Thomcrcft (Mrs. Knight) on the 
1. bank of the Mole, S.E. of the town, 
was built in 1772, from a design by Sir 
Robert Taylor. Its predecessor was the 
residence of (and is said to have been 
built by) Robert Gardnar, chief sergeant 
of the cellar to Q. Elizabeth, whose mont. 
we saw in Leatherhead ch. ; and of Aid. Sir 
Thos. Bludworth, Knt., and Lord Mayor 
in 1666, the year of the Great Fire, and 
who was buried in Leatherhead ch. The 
present house was long the residence 
of Col. Drinkwater-Bethune. The Man" 
sionj on the rt. bank of the Mole near the 
ch., occupies the site of one that was the 
property of Aid. Bludworth, and an occa- 
sional residence of Judge Jeffreys, who 
married Bludworth's sister. There is a 
tradition that when proscribed at the 
Revolution of 1688, Jeffreys concealed 
himself in the vaults of this house. The 
present house was built about 1710. The 
Priory (Arthur T. Miller, Esq.), very 
pleasantly situAted on a high bank, on the 
same side of the river, was originally 
called the Lynk ffousej from its being held 
by the tenure of providing a link to 
bum before the altar of St. Nicholas in 
Leatherhead ch. The house was enlarged, 
gothicized, and named The Priory at the 
suggestion of the Rev. Jas. Dallaway, who 
haS concocted a history of a fictitious 
Cistercian Priory on the site. 

Leatherhead Common^ a large and plea- 
sant piece of wild heath on the E. of the 
town, was enclosed in 1862. 
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LEAVESDEN, Hebts (see Wat- 

POBD). 

LEE, Ebnt, lies S. of Blackbeath, 
and between Lewisham and Eltham ; 1^ m. 
S.E. of Greenwich, and 6 m. from London. 
Rly. stats., Burnt A»h Lanet on the Loop- 
line of the S.E. Kly. ; Grove Park, on the 
L. C. and D. Ely. (Sevenoaksand Tunbridge 
line). Pop. 10,493 (dist. of mother-ch., 
4052; Lee Park, 3862; Holy Trinity, 
1980 ; part of St Peter, Eltham, C09). 

Lee is a large suburban parish, and its 
convenient distance, the pleasantness of 
the neighbourhood, and the proximity of 
Blackheath, have made it a favourite 
place of residence with City merchants 
and men of business, for whose accom- 
dation every available mece of ground 
has been appropriated. Parks (Lee Park, 
Manor Park, Dacre Park, Belmont Park, 
Grove Park, etc), in which the houses 
are not too closely packed, mingling with 
the terraces of detached and semi-detached 
villas and genteel cottages, and a sprink- 
ling of older houses in good-sized grounds, 
secure the place from the cheerless mono- 
tony of some suburban districts, but leave 
little to interest a visitor. Nor has the 
place any historical associations. The 
manor of Lee (it was written in the Dom- 
boc as it is written now) was one of those 
given by the Conqueror to his half-brother 
Odo, Bp.of Bayenx ; and it has been, with 
its sub-manors, as frequently transferred 
as most — but the details are quite devoid 
of interest. 

The old parish Chvrch (St. Margaret) 
having become dilapidated, was, with the 
exception of a portion of the tower, taken 
down and a new one built in 1840. This 
in a few years became too small, or too 
modest, for the increased congregation, 
and a larger and more eLaborate Dec. ch., 
with a lo^ spire, was built on an adjacent 
site. The old ch.-yard, well-kept and 
pleasant to look upon, is the last resting- 
place of some men of mark. Here was 
interred, 1742, Edmund Halley, according 
to the insc. cm hia tomb ** astronomorum 
sui ssBCuli facile princeps ;" and if Newton 
be omitted this might oe said with truth. 
Nathaniel Bliss, who succeeded Bradley 
as Astronomer Royal, was also buried 
here, 1764. Among the tombs are several 
of theFlndyer, Boone, and Rosier families. 



Aid. Sir Sam. Fludyer entertained George < 
III. and Q. Charlotte at the Gnildhi^ 
with great state, on occasion of hii 
mayoralty, 1761. Trevor Roper, Banm 
Dacre, d. 1773, and his wife Mary Jane, 
daughtxir of Sir Thos. Fludyer, are com- 
memorated in a very long and eulo^istio 
inscription. William Parsons, the come- 
dian, a noted Dogberry, and the original 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, d. 1796, has a brief 
epitaph, in verse, that tells 
" He Boienoe knew, knew manners, knew the age." 

Margaret Hughes, probably the handsome 
actress and mistress of Prince Rupert (see 
Brandenhvrgh Ilovse, HAMMERSMITH), 
was buried "from Eltham, Oct. 15, 1719." 
John Chamock, F.8.A. (d. 1807), author 
of the ' Biographia Navalis,' 6 vols., 8vo, 
and ♦ Life of Nelson.' Samuel Purchas is 
said to have written the greater part of 
his * Pilgrims ' at Lee. 

Other churches in Lee are — Christ 
Church, Lee Park, a neat E.E. building 
erected in 1865; and Holy Trinity, Bel- 
grave Villas, a more pretentious E.K. 
cruciform structure, of Kentish rag and 
Bath-stone, completed in 1864 from the 
designs of Mr. W. S. Barber. St. Peter*8, 
Eltham Road, belongs to Eltham rather 
than to Lee. 

The Merchant Taylors Almshouses, for 
widows of freemen of the company, at 
the junction of Brandram Road with the 
High Road, consists of a range of SO 
comfortable-looking houses, within plea- 
sant and well-kept grounds. The Boone 
Almshouses, near Lee Green, were rebuilt 
in 1874. 

LEITH HILL, Surbby (se$ 

DOEKINO). 

LEMSFOKD MILLS, Hebts (see 
Hatfield). 

LE S N E S S, Kent (nee Abbey 
Wood). 

LEWISHAM, Kent (Dom. Leves^ 
ham), a large suburban village and parish, 
6 m. from London, and 1 m. S. of Green- 
wich, is situated on the Ravensboume, 
the vill. extending for more than 2 m. 
along the Bromley road. Stats, of the 
S.E. Rly. ; Junction Stat, for North Kent 
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and Mid-Kent lines, Lewisliam bridge; 
for Mid-Kent, Catford Bridge; Lady- 
WeUf near the par. ch. ; for the L C. and D. 
Ely., LewUham Road. Pop. of par. 36,626, 
but this includes 8 separated eccl. dists., 
embracing Blackheath, Brocklej, and 
Sydenham: Lewisham proper had 9387 
inhabitants in 1871. 

Lying along the valley of the Bavens- 
boome, with the country rising gently on 
either side into low uplands, Lewisham 
was only a few years ago a pleasant rural 
district, but it has fallen a prey to the 
builder, and has become much like any 
other suburban Tillage. It still, however, 
retains a few good old houses. 

^Ithruda, niece of Alfred, about the 
year 900, gave the manor of Lewisham to 
the abbey of St. Peter In Ghent. A cell, 
^ known as Lewisham Priory, of the Bene- 
dictine order, was in consequence esta- 
V blished here. Eilbume says that it was 
founded, temp. Henry IIL, by Sir John 
Merbury ; but it is more probable that 
he added to its endowments, and thus 
became its second founder. Though 
sometimes endangered, it lasted till the 
suppression of alien priories at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry Y. It was 
then transferred, 1414, with the manor, to 
the priory of Sheen. It reverted to the 
Crown with the other conventual property 
in 1538 ; and was granted for his life to 
Thomas Lord Seymour in 1647. Edward 
VI. gave it to John Duke of Northumber- 
land, on whose execution, in 1553, it 
reverted to the Crown, but was by Q. 
Elizabeth granted, 1563, to Northumber- 
land's brother, Sir Ambrose Dudley, for 
his life. James I. gave the manor in 
1624 to John Earl of Holdemess. In 
1664 it was sold to Reginald Grahme, who 
9 years later conveyed it to Admiral 
George Legge, afterwards created Baron 
Dartmouth. His son, William, was in 
1711 created Viscount Lewisham and 
Earl of Dartmouth, and the manor is 
now the property of his descendant, 
William Earl of Dartmouth. Billingham, 
Catford, and Sydenham are manoi:^ in 
Lewisham par. 

In the Chamberlain^s papers for 1602 
is the entry, ♦*0n May-day the Queen 
[Elizabeth] went a-Maying to Sir Richard 
Buckley's at Lewisham, some three or 
four miles off Greenwich." Bulkeley's 
house was probably on the Sydenham side 



of Lewisham, where is Oak of Honour 
Hill, so named, according to the local 
tradition, from Q. EUzabeth having sat 
beneath the oak on its summit when she 
came hither a-maying. 

The old parish Church (St. Mary) was 
taken down in 1774, and the present ch. 
erected on its site. It is a plain oblong 
structure, of stone, with a E&allow semi- 
circular recess instead of a chancel at 
the E. end, a portico of 4 Corinthian 
columns on the S., and a square tower, 
the lower part of which is ancient, at the 
W. end. A brcus to George Hatteclyff, 
1614, is the only old memorial of any 
interest. Two or three of the later num^. 
should be examined. Tablet on E. wall 
to Mary, daughter of William Lushington, 
Esq., d. 1797, set. 16 : rilievo by Flax- 
man of an angel pointing the mourning 
mother to the text inscribed above. 
" Blessed are they that mourn," etc., and 
a poetical epitaph by Hayley. At the W. 
end (N. of the organ) a tablet to Anne, 
wife of John Petrie, d 1787 : rilievo of 
her death-bed, with her husband and 
children beside it. South of the organ is 
a companion tablet to Margaret, relict of 
the Rev. Robert Petrie, d. 1791, with a 
very fine rilievo by Banks, representing 
Mrs. Petrie dying in the arms of Religion, 
and supported by Faith and Hope. 
Another tablet to a member of the 
Thackeray ftunily has a bas-relief by 
Baily. In the ch.-yard is a mont. with 
some verses from his own * Fate of Genius,' 
to the unfortunate young poet, Thomas 
Dermody, who was buried here July 20, 
1802. 

Nine more churches are in the parish, 
but only two of them are in Lewisham 
proper. St, Stephen^ t was built and en- 
dowed in 1866 by the Rev. S. Russell 
Davies. It was designed by Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott, and is an elegant and carefully fin- 
ished example of his favourite style of E.E. 
St. Mark the Evangelist, College Park, is 
a handsome Dec. building, erected in 1870 
from the designs of Mr. W. C. Banks. It 
serves a rapidly growing district of villas, 
which has already, besides the ch., Con- 
gregational and Wesleyan chapels of more 
than average architectural character. 

Lewisham-Ghrofumar School was founded 
and endowed by the Rev. Abraham Colfeii 
vicar of Lewisham, in 1656, for 31 boys; 
the Leathersellers' Company being con- 

27 
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Btituted tmstees for carrying the bequest 
into effect. The intentions of the founder 
were extended by a scheme settled by the 
Court of Chancery in 1867. The founda- 
tion includes an upper or Endowed 
Grammar School on Lewisham Hill, and 
a lower school, known as the Leather- 
sellers* School, in the village. 

Mr. Colfe also left funds for building 
and endowing 6 ahnshouges for poor godly 
housekeepers of the parish, above 60 years 
of age, and able to say the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments. These almshouses stUl exist, and 
others have been lately erected in the 
village, under the will of Mr. John 
Thackeray, for 6 poor females, who in 
addition to apartments receive 10#. each 
weekly. 

Rushey Oreen is a hamlet on the 
Bromley road, now in effect a southern 
extension of Lewisham village. Here are 
the Hatcliffe Almshouses for 6 poor per- 
sons. Priory Farm^ at the 8. end of 
Rushey Green, occupies the site of the 
Benedictine priory mentioned above. 

Southendf 1^ m. S. of Rushey Green, is 
the most rural part of Lewisham. Here 
are several good residences {The Hall^ 
Sam. Forster, Esq. ; Pa/rh Honse^ C. W. 
Slee, Esq.; Wa/rren House, Col. S.Long, 
etc.) ; a chapel-of-ease, built and endowed 
by the late John Forster, Esq.; a large 
and somewhat picturesque flour-mill on 
the Ravensboume, which here runs close 
to the road ; and a country inn, the Tiger's 
Head. 

Calford and Catford Bridge^ on the 
Ravensboume, \ m. E. of Rushey Green, 
and Hither Oreen^ \ m. E. of the village, 
are other hunlets of Lewisham. Perry 
Vale (or Perry Slough, where Dermody 
died) belongs to Sydenham. 

L E Y T N, or LOW LEYTON, 

Ebsbx, on the Epping road, and to the 
E. of the river Lea, about midway (2 m.) 
between Stratford and Walthamstow, and 
5 J m. from Whitechapel ch. The Leyton 
Stat, of the Grt E. Rly. (Epping and 
Ongar br.) is nearly a mile from the ch. 
Pop. 6480: the entire par., which is very 
lar^e, and includes Leytonstone, contained 
10,394 inhab. in 1871. 

Low Leyton is a long straggling vill., 
^bttilt for the most part on ground sUghtly 



raised above the marshes which border 
the Lea. It is to its proximity to this 
river that Leyton is supposed to owe its 
name. " Layton, or Leyton," writes Nor- 
den, " a town upon Ley." This is gene- 
rally accepted, yet it is hardly borne out 
by the form of its name in the Dom. 
Survey, Zeintuna, Leintvn. 

Traces of a circular entrenchment 100 
ft. in diameter, within a nearly square 
rampart and outer fosse, at Ruckholt, 
about 1 m. S. of Leyton ch., indicate the 
presence of an early British settlement ; 
and the somewhat extensive lines of walls 
and foundations of buildings, fragments 
of pottery, and imperial and consular 
coins, found at Ruckholt, and near the 
Manor House, show that there must have 
been a Roman establishment of some 
size : though Ihtrolitum, with which some 
antiquaries have sought to identify 
Leyton, is now placed in the neighbour- 
hood of Romford. The manor of Leyton 
belonged to the Abbey of Stratford 
Langthome from about 1200 to the 
Dissolution. In 1645 it was granted to 
Lord Chancellor Wriothesley, who, how- 
ever, sold it immediately, and it has since 
been often transferred, and a good deal 
subdivided. 

As elsewhere the fields have been much 
encroached on; but much land is still 
under culture as market gardens and 
nursery grounds, and large quantities of 
roots and flowers are grown for Covent 
Garden Market. Potatoes are cultivated 
extensively, and the marshes afford good 
grass and pasture. Formerly Low Leyton 
was the residence of many great City 
merchants, and other wealthy personages. 
These have mostly retreated farther from 
the capital ; but several of the solid old 
mansions are left. 

Low Leyton Chu/rch (St. Mary) is a 
plain brick and plaster structure, of 
which no part is older than the last half 
of the 17th cent., and which was in a 
great measure rebuilt in 1821 — ^the tower, 
which was built about 1660, aloiie being 
left untouched. But though the ch. is 
ugly and poor, it contains several interest- 
ing monts. That indefatigable antiquary 
John Strype was minister of Low Leyton 
for 68 years (1669—1737), and till within 
two or three years of his death continued 
punctually to perform his ecclesiastical 
duties, although he had never received 
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institution or induction.* He died at his 
granddaughter's house at Hackney, Dec. 
11, 1737, aet. 94, and was buried in the 
chancel of Leyton ch. His grave is 
marked by a plain stone, but this has 
been covered over by the new floor of the 
chancel. S. of the chancel is amont. of Sir 
Michael Hickes, d. 1612, secretary to Lord 
Burleigh, and friend of Bacon, Raleigh, 
and Camden; with life-size alabae^r 
effigies of the knight in armour, and of his 
widow in mourning habit. On the N. 
wall an elaborate mont. of Sir Wm. 
Hickes, Bart., d. 1680 ; his son. Sir Wm. 
Hickes, d. 1702; and Marthagnes, wife 
of Sir Wm. Hickes the younger, d. 1723. 
On the mont. are marble effigies of the 
father, recumbent, in a Roman habit, with 
baton in rt. hand as Lieut, of the Forest 
of Waltham, and on one side the son in a 
Roman habit, on the other Lady Marthag- 
nes, both standing. On the S. waU is a 
brass plate to Lady Mary Kingston, d. 
1657, with rhyming inscription — 

" If you wyll the trnythe have 
Here lyetibe in thys grave, 
Dyiectly under thys stone, 
Good Lady Mary Kyngestone, 
Who depflfted this world, the truth to say. 
In tha month of August, the xy day ; 
And, as I do well remember. 
Was buryed honorably 4 day of September," 
etc 

In the nave are mont& of 'Hhe most 
accomplished cavalier, and right vfdiant 
commander, Charles Goring, Baron of 
Hurst Perpoint and Earl of Norwich," 
d. 1670 ; of Aid. Sir Richard Hawkins, 
d. 1736 ; and of many members of the 
families of Bosanquet, Hawes, Trench, 
etc. But one that will have more interest 
is a tablet to William Bowyer (d. 1737), 
the learned printer, with a long Latin 
epitaph, by his pupil and partner the 
elder Nichols, who erected the memorial. 
Brats (small) of Ursula Gaspar, d. 1493. 
One of Tobias Wood, wife and 12 children, 
is no longer in its place. The ch.-yard 
abounds in tombs of local celebrities, 
among which perhaps the most noticeable, 
is one on the N.E. of the ch. of Sir John 
Strange, Master of the Rolls, d. 1754, 
author of two folio volumes of Reports, 
whose worth is commemorated in an 
immensely long insc., as well as on a 
tablet in the ch. Among the tombs is that 
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of David Lewis, d. 1700, author of * Philip 
of Macedon, a Tragedy,' and the friend of 
Pope. Sir Thomas Roe, or Rowe, the 
Oriental traveller, sent by Q. Elizabeth, 
1614, on an embassy to the Great Mogul, 
of which, and of his embassy to Constanti- 
nople, he published an account, was a 
native of Leyton. Thomas Lodge, the 
Shakspearian poet, dates his * Wit's 
Miserie,' 1596, " from my house at Low 
Layton, this 5th of November, 1596." 

A second ch.. All Saints, was conse- 
crated in Jan. 1866. It is of brick and 
stone, cruciform, with a long narrow 
chancel, S. and W. porehes, low walls, and 
high-pitched roofs; Dec. in style, and 
the E. window, of 6 lights and rather 
elaborate tracery, filled with painted 
glass : archt., Mr. W. Wigginton. 

In the Lea Bridge Road are the Alms- 
houses of the Master Bakers' Pension 
Society. There are also parochial alms- 
houses, a low range of single-roomed 
tenements by the ch.-yard, founded by 
John Smith, merchant, in 1656, for S 
poor persons. 

Among the old mansions remaining are 
— Etloe HonsCy built by Edward Mores the 
antiquary, and founder of the Equitable 
Assurance Society, in 1760, and his resi- 
dence till his death in 1778. It stands ill 
Church Lane, about \ m. N.W. of the ch., 
by a lane which leads to the Lea, and is a 
rather peculiar white-fronted building, 
standing in a good garden, and is now 
chiefly noteworthy as having been during 
the last years of his life the residence of 
Cardinal Wiseman. Leyton House^ a 
short distance beyond Etloe House, is the 
fine seat of W. L. Gumey, Esq., noted 
for its grounds. JRuckholt House, J m. 
S. of the ch., was the stately mansion of 
the Hickes family. In 1742 and follow- 
ing years it was opened as a place of 
public entertainment, of the kind noticed 
under Hampstead (Belaize House), and 
ISLEWOBTH (Kendal House). Ruckholt 
House was taken down about 1757. The 
present Ruckholt House (J. Tyler, Esq.) 
is a moderate-sized modern house. 

At Knotfs ^tfffw, a hamlet of Leyton, 
IJ m. N.E. from the ch. on the road to 
Snaresbrook, is the seat of G. Gumey 
Barclay, Esq., locally famous for its 
grounds and gardens, and in the scientific 
world for its Observatory, in which, under 
the manag«ment of Mr. C. G. Talmage, 
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excellent work has been accomplished. 
Here also is the seat of Edward Master- 
man, Esq. 

Park House, another fine old mansion, 
has, by the addition of a new wing and 
other alterations, been converted into the 
St. Agnes Roman Catholic Poor Law 
School. 

Lea Bridge, where are a stat. of the 
C^rt. E. Rly., some good nursery grounds, 
reservoirs of the Bast London Water 
Woilcs, a favourite fishing house, and a 
large number of new villas and cottages, 
is another hamlet The mills at Temple 
Mille, on the Lea, 1^ m. S.W. from Leyton 
ch. by Ruckholt, by some imagined to 
occupy the site of mills belonging to the 
Knights Templars, have given place to 
works of the East London Water Com- 
pany. 

LEYTONSTONE, Essex, a ham- 
let of Low Leyton, from which it is 
about 1 m. W., stretches for a consider- 
able distance along the Epping road, and 
is about 2 m. N. of Stratford. The Ley- 
tonstone Stat, of the Grt. E. Rly. (Epping 
and Ongar line) is close to the ch. Pop. 
of the eccl. dist. 4914, but this includes 
1205 in public institutions. 

Leytonstone is pleasantly situated on 
the edge of Epping Forest, with Wan- 
stead on one side) Snaresbrook on another. 
In itself it has become a long street of 
small villas and cottages, with a few 
older and better houses standing apart in 
their well-timbered grounds. Here is a 
very large nursery (Protheroe*s), noted 
for standard roses and other choice 
flowers, and ornamental trees and ever- 
greens. The public Institutions above 
referred to include the large West Ham 
Union Workhouse, which had 784 inmates 
in 1871 ; the Bethnal Green Industrial 
School, with neacrly 400 inmates ; and a 
Children's Home. Here too is a Roman 
Catholic Cemetery. 

The Ckv/roh, St. John the Baptist, is a 
white brick and stone building, E.E. of 
the year 1848 ; poor in details, with a 
tall W. tower surmounted with pinnacles 
at the angles. The imt, is neat and com- 
modious, and the triple lancet in the 
chancel is filled With painted glass. 

LIMPSFIELD, Surrey, a plea- 
santly situated agric yill. on the bordera 



of Kent, and on the road from Godstone 
to Westerham, 4 m. from the former, 8 m. 
from the latter place : pop. 1292. 

At the Dom. Survey, JAmensfeld was 
held by the Abbot of Batailge, it being 
one of the manors with which the Con- 
queror endowed his newly founded Battle 
Abbey. Besides the arable land, there 
were in the manor a mill, a fishery, and 
a church ; 25 villans, 6 bordarii, and 10 
bondsmen. In the woods, pannage for 
150 swine; 8 eyries qfha/noks, and 2 stone 
quarries. The manor was held by the 
abbey till the Dissolution; it was then 
granted to Sir John Gresham, in whose 
descendants it continued till the death of 
Sir Marmaduke Gresham in 1742. It was 
bought by Bourchier Cleeve in 1750, 
after whose death in 1760 it several 
times changed owners, till in 1779 it 
was purchased by Sir John Gresham, 
the son of Sir Marmaduke. Having thus 
returned to the Gresham family, it went 
by the marriage of Sir John's daughter 
and heiress to Wm. Leveson Gower, Esq., 
and is now the property of G. W. G. 
Leveson Gower, Esq. 

Aubrey praises the " delicate air** of the 
neighbournood, and it is a very pleasant 
county. The vill. extends N. and E. 
from Limpsfield Common — ^large, pictu- 
resque, and broken by clumps of firs. A 
large house in the centre of the village, 
by the ch., was the property and resi- 
dence of Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, widow 
of Philip Stanhope, natural son of Philip 
Earl of Chesterfield. She it was who 
after her husband's death gave to the 
world Lord Chesterfield's celebrated 
* Letters to his Son.* 

The Church (St. Peter) consists of a 
nave and S. aisle, a double chancel, and 
tower, with a short shingled spire at the 
E. end of the S. aisle. The tower is in 
part Norm. ; the body of the ch. E.B., 
with Perp. windows inserted. The whole 
was thoroughly restored in 1871, chiefly 
at the expense of Mr. G. W. G. Leveson 
Gower. In the principal chancel are a 
piscina and sediha ; in the tower a holy 
water stoup. The font is E.E., a square 
basin on a thick central and 4 smaller 
angle shafts. In the chancel is a tablet 
to Eugenia Stanhope, relict of Philip 
Stanhope, d. 1783. Against the exterior 
of the W. wall of the ch. is a large mont. 
to John, 13th Baron Elphinstone, d. 1860. 
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and his uncle, the Hon. Moontstoart 
Blphinstone, d. 1859. In the ch.-yard 
are two good jew trees. The entrance is 
by a lich-gate. 

Hoohwaodf in richly timbered grounds, 
near the ch., was of old the seat of the 
Greshams, but was taken down and the 
present house built on the site by Yin- 
cent Biscoe, Esq., about 1810 ; it is now 
the residence of O.N. Wilde, Esq. Tench- 
leys (formerly Tinsley) Park (S. Teulon, 
Esq.) is a short distance from the yill. ; 
Moor House (Mrs. Brandreth) is 2 m. E. ; 
I^evereux (H. Cox, Esq.) is a large and 
stately old mansion standing in a fine 
park at the 8.W. extremity of the par. 

LITTLE BERKHAM8TEAD, 
Hbbts (tee Bwrkh ah stead, Littlb). 

LITTLE ILFOKD, Essex {see 
ILFOBD, Little). 

LITTLE STANMORE, Middx. 
(see Stanmobe Pabya). 

LITTLETON, Middx., an agric. 
village, 1 m. N. of Shepperton Rly. 8tat. 
(Thames Valley line), and 16 m. 8.W. 
from Hyde Park Comer ; pop. 165. The 
little Tillage — ^there are only 28 houses in 
the par. — ^Ees somewhat over a mile from 
the Thames, in the midst of a level but 
pleasant district. 

The Church (St Mary Magdalen) stands 
on the vilL. side of Littleton Park. It 
comprises nave, aisles, and deep chancel, 
and a square embattled W. tower. The 
main fabric is B.E., but the clerestorey 
and some of the windows are Perp. addi- 
tions. The upper part of the tower is 
modem. The brick mausoleum on the N. 
of the chancel was constructed for the 
Wood family towards the end of the 18th 
cent The interior shows the origmal 
and added parts better than the exterior. 
Obs, the cylindrical piers in the nave, 
the obtuse arches on either side, the 
lancets in the chancel, and the window 
for lighting the rood-loft. In the chancel 
is a broMf Blanche, wife of Sir Henry 
Yaughan, d. 1609. The font is E.E., and 
has an octagonal bowl on a thick round 
stem. Notice the finely carved cover. 

Littleton Park (Thos. Wood, Esq.) has 
been the seat of the Wood family for 
two centoiies. The mansion is large and 



stately, and has a noble saloon and other 
spacious rooms, in which are some good 
pictures, including Hogarth's Actors 
Dressing in a Bam (with the artist's 
receipt for the purchase-money). The 
late Lieut.- General Wood entertained the 
Prince of Wales, Prince Hohenlohe, etc., 
here, March 28th, 1866. 

LONDON COLNEY, Herts, a 
large village on the river Colne (here a 
mere brook), from which it derives its 
name, and on the main northern roa<l ; 
3 m. S. of St. Albans, and 17^ m. from 
London. London Colney and the hamlet 
of Tittenhanger, being portions of the 
parishes of St. Peter (St. Albans), St. 
Stephen, Ridge, and Shenley, were in 1826 
constituted the eccl. district of St. Peter 
Cohiey, and had 843 inhab. in 1871. The 
ch., a plain square modem building, stands 
in the centre of the village. The ground 
is high (238 ft. above the Ordnance datum), 
the neighbourhood picturesque, and there 
are pleasant walks to Colney Street, 1^ m. 
W., Radlett (the nearest rly. stat. 3 m.), 
Shenley, and Mimms. 

The hamlet of Ilttenhtmger, about 1 m. 
N.E. of Tittenhanger Parky the fine seat 
and park of the Countess of Caledon, lies 
to the E. of London Colney. The manor 
belonged to St. Albans Abbey, and, ac- 
cording to Chauncy, John de la Moote, 
abbot from 1396 to 1401, "began a fair 
mansion at Tittenhanger, where he and 
his successors might retire for their ease 
and pleasure, and recreate themselves with 
their friends and relations, but died before 
he could finish the same." ♦ It was how- 
ever finished, and on a larger and richer 
scale, by his successor, John of Whetham- 
sted, and continued to be used by the 
abbots till all was swept from them 
at the Dissolution. There is a tradition 
that Wolsey expended a large sum on it, 
intending to make it one of his resi- 
dences. In 1528 Henry VIII. and Q. 
Katherine stayed at Tittenhanger during 
the continuance of the sweating-sickness in 
London. Henry granted the manor to Sir 
Hugh Paulet, and by marriage it passed 
to Sir Thos. Pope, who greatly improved 
the house. His widow bequeathed the 
manor to her nephew, Thos. Blount. The 
Blounts became extinct about the middle 

* Chaonoy, vol ii., p. 887. 
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of the 18th cent., and the manor went first 
to the Freemans, and by marriage to Philip 
Barl of Hard>^'ick. On the decease of the 
Countess of Hardwick it was inherited by 
the Countess of Caledon. The house is a 
large and rather picturesque red-brick 
Tudor edifice, oblong, with an inner court. 
The moat which originally surrounded it 
has long been filled up. The park is small 
but pleasant, has some fine trees, and the 
Colne flows along its W. border. Other 
good seats are — Colney Pa^k, Aid. Sir A. 
Lusk, Bart., M.P. ; Salisbury Hall, J. 
Ball, Esq. ; and Highfield Hall, 

LONG DITTON, Surbey {see 
DiTToN, Long). 

LONGFORD, Meddx. {see Har- 

MONDSWOBTH). 

LOUGHTON, Essex (Dom. 
Lochintv7ui)j on the eastern edge of Ep- 
ping Forest, and on the Bpping road, 5 m. 
H. of Epping, and 11| m. from London 
(Whitechapel and Shoreditch churches). 
The Loughton Stat, of the Grt. B. Rly. 
(Epping and Ongar line, 12 m.), is the 
usual Stat, for visitors to Bpping Forest. 
Pop. of par. 2438. Inns, King's Head ; 
Orown; Mobin Hood, by the forest. 

Loughton was one of the manors with 
which Harold endowed his abbey of 
Waltham, and it remained the property 
of the abbey till the Dissolution. Edward 
VL granted it to Sir Thos. Darcy, but it 
soon reverted to the Crown, and was 
annexed by Mary to the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. Barly in the reign of Elizabeth 
it became the property of the Stonard 
family, and was carried by the marriage 
of Susan, daughter and heiress of Frances 
Stonard, to Sir Robert Wroth, of Durants, 
Enfield. In this family it continued for 
over a century, when John Wroth dying, 
1718, without issue, it passed by his be- 
quest to William Henry Barl of Rochford, 
who in 1745 sold it for £24,500 to Aid. 
Wm. Whitaker, merchant, of Lime Street, 
London, in whose family it has since 
continued. 

Loughton stands on high ground over- 
looking the valley of the Roding, Lam- 
boume, Chigwell, and what was Hainault 
Forest, and on the other hand running 
into Bpping Forest at its finest part, High 



Beech. {See Epping Fobest; High 
Beech ; Chigwell.) The village is a 
long straggling place, lively and noisy 
on holidays, but wearing at other seasons 
a sober sylvan aspect. 

The Chnrehj St. John, stands on the rt. 
of the Epping road, at the N. end of the 
vill., a more convenient site for the 
parishioners than that of the old ch., 
which stood by the Hall, a mile to the B. 
Loughton ch. is a solid white-brick fabric, 
Norman, of the year 1846, with a low 
square tower at the W. end. Most of the 
windows are filled with painted glass. 
The churchyard is prettily planted and 
well kept, and affords some lovely views. 

The lane past the ch. leads to the old 
ch. Of this, the chancel — of flint and 
stone, Perp., and of no architectural value 
— alone remains. The lines of the old ch. 
are, however, traceable by the drains, and 
the place of the N. porch is marked by 
the abrupt ending of a fir avenue, which 
extends from the garden door of the old 
hall. The ch.-yard is full of tombs of 
Whittakers and Maitlands and other lords 
of the soU, and the grave-stones of humbler 
parishioners, but looks neglected and 
melancholy. 

The ch. stood within the grounds of 
Loughton Hall, the ancient manor-house 
of tne Stonards, Wroths, and Whitakers, 
but now little more is left of one than the 
other. Loughton Hall is described as a 
large and handsome structure, and it 
boasted of having received many dis- 
tinguished visitors. Elizabeth visited 
Loughton Hall in July 1561. James I. 
was there on more occasions than one. 
The Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne is 
said to have retired to Loughton in 1688, 
but it was most likely only for a night or 
so when on her way to Nottingham under 
the escort of Compton, the military Bishop 
of London. Loughton Hall was destroyed 
byfireinl836. The present Loughton Hall, 
in part constructed from the old haU, is a 
farm-house. Before leaving, obs. the great 
gates of the old hall, an admirable speci- 
men of hand-wrought iron-work. Prom 
the hall there are pleasant walks across 
the fields to Theydon-Bois, or by lane to 
Chigwell. 

J^ elegant little ch. (St. Mary the Vir- 
gin) was erected in 1871 on the forest 
side of the parish, as a chapel-of-ease to 
Loughton. {See High Beech.) 
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LOW LEYTON, Essex {see 
Lbyton). 

LULLINGSTONE, Kent (Dom, 
LoHngegtone^ on the Darent, 1 m. 8.W. 
of Eyiieflford, and ^ m. W. of the Eynes- 
fold Stot. of the L. C. and D. Rly. (Seven- 
oaks line). At the census of 1871 there 
were only 6 houses in Lnllingstone, 
inclading the castle, and 53 inhab.* There 
is of course, therefore, no village, and, a{)art 
from the beauty of the scenery, the inte- 
rest centres in the castle and the monts. in 
the church. 

In the latter years of William I., 
Lullingstone was held by Anketol Bosse. 
It passed by marriage in the reign of John 
to Wm. Peyforer ; and in 1279 was pur- 
chased by Gregory Rokesley, Lord Mayor 
of London. From the Rokesleys it passed 
by sale in 1369 to Sir John Peche, in whose 
family it remained till carried by marriage 
to John Hart, on the death of Sir John 
Peche in 1622. On the decease of Percival 
Hart in 1738, it went by marriage to the 
Dykes of Sussex, and is now the property 
of Sir William Hart Dyke, Bart., M.P. 

. Lullingstone Castle lies low, a little to 
the W. of the Darent, with a splendid park 
running over the chalk hills behind it. The 
castle is really a red-brick manor-house of 
the reign of Elizabeth or early part of that 
of James, but enlarged, altered, and in good 
part rebuilt in the latter part of the 18th 
century. John Thorpe has been said to 
be the architect, but it is not in his folio 
Book of Plans. There used to be a house- 
hold tradition that " Lullingstone Castle 
is 8 centuries old, and the tower was built 
before the Conquest — ^they never built 
such places since;'* but it has probably 
been silenced by the railway whistle. 
Originally the house was moated, and 
portions of the moat remain as ornamental 
canals. LuUingstone Castle, as you look 
at it from the lawn, has, with its surround- 
ings, a singularly stately and picturesq[ue 
appearance. In front is a lake, with 
immense elms bordering it; behind the 
house rise splendid cedars ; in the garden 
are lofty nrs; on one side is seen the 
fine old red-brick gate-house (the tower 



* When Hasted wrote, Just s centuiy ago, there 
were "but two houses in it besides Lullingstone 
House." 



above referred to), a capital specimen of 
ElizabiBthan brick-work, on the other side 
the church. Notice the shell of an ancient 
oak, with a vigorous chesnut growing 
from the centre. 

The Cknrch (St. Botolph) stands on the 
lawn close to the castle. It is of the Dec. 
period, small, and plain externally, but the 
inside rich and well kept — "it appears 
more like anobleman's costly chapel than a 
common parish church," wrote Hasted of 
it a century ago, and the same might be 
as justly said now. The windows have 
some old painted glass, with saints and 
their emblems, a martyrdom, arms of 
the Peches, Harts, etc. The ceiling is a 
rich example of Jacobean plaster-work. 
Ohs. too the excellent old pews, of oak, 
— all grown, it is said, on the estate. The 
monU. to the Peches, Harts, and Dykes 
are numerous and costly. S. of the 
chancel is a graceful mont. to Sir Percival 
Hart, d. 1580 ; Sir George Hart, d. 1687, 
and wife, with coloured recumbent eflBgies. 
On the N. a freestone effigy. In the chapel 
is a rich high tomb of Sir John Peche, 
d. 1522, Capt. of the Body Guard of Henry 
VIIL, and Lord Deputy of Calais, recum- 
bent effigy in full armour, under a lofty 
canopy. Also several other monts. of later 
date of both Harts and Dykes, and some 
helmets and armour that may repay ex- 
amination. The braues in the chancel 
include — Sir Wm. Peche, d. 1487, remark- 
ably well engraved, but seemingly of later 
date. Alice Baldwyn, d. 1633, "late 
gentlewoman to the Lade Mary, princes 
of Englond.** Dame Eliz. Cobham, d. 1644, 
wife of John Hart, by whom she was 
mother to the Bight Worshipful Sir 
Percival Hart ; afterwards wife of George 
brother to Lord Cobham. Bole Day is 
regtilarly observed here : on the Ist of 
January doles of bread and money are 
distributed from the altar to the few poor 
of the parish, the church being for the 
occasion strewed with straw — a survival 
of the old custom of strewing rushes on 
church festivals. 

The park is large, undulating, richly 
wooded, and well stocked with deer. 
There is a public path through it to Park 
Hill gate ; but before taking it ascend the 
hill B. of the castle, to the great yew tree, 
for the splendid view over the valley of 
the Darent, 
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MALDEN, SuBBBT (more correctly 
Maldon— A.-S. Maslduw, *' being 
componnded of two words, Malj a cross, 
And dunet a hill;"* Dom. Meldone), on 
the Hog*8 Mill river, 3 m. S.E. from 
Kingston, and 10 m. from London. The 
Worcester Park Stat., on the Epsom and 
Leatherhead br. of the L. and 6.W. Rly., 
is about ^ m. B. of Maiden. Pop. of the 
par. 416. 

In 1240, Walter de Merton, Lord 
Chancellor of England, and afterwards 
Bp. of Rochester, purchased the manor 
of Maiden in order to establish a '* house 
of scholars at Maiden [domus scholarium 
apud Meandon], for the support of 20 
scholars in the schools of Oxford or else- 
where.*' The Maiden house consisted of 
a warden and priests, who were trans- 
ferred, and the estates made over to, 
Merton College in 1274, when that in- 
stitution (begun in 1264) was completed. 
The manor was held undisturbed by 
Merton College till Henry VIIL began 
his house at Nonsuch, when he compeUed 
the college to cede him 120 acres for his 
Great Park — since known as Worcester 
Park. Elizabeth went still further, for 
she compeUed them to grant her a lease 
of their manors of Maiden and Chessing- 
ton, with the advowsons of the livings, 
for the term of 6000 years, at a rental of 
£40, which she at once ceded to the 
Earl of Arundel, in exchange for Nonsuch. 
The college, dissatisfied with this com- 
pulsory grant, brought an action of eject- 
ment in 1621, with a view to try its 
legality, and in 1627 the Chancellor made 
a decree, by consent, that the lease should 
be retained for the benefit of the then 
holder for 80 years, and then revert to 
the college. 

Maiden is a vUl. of irregularly scattered 
houses; the occupations chlefiy agri- 
cultural, the soil clay, the lanes verdant, 
llie Chwroh (St. John) was in 1610 
rebuilt of brick, except the chancel, which 
is of flint and stone. It was repaired, 
altered, and a N. aisle added in 1867. It is 
small, of no interest, and contains no 
suonts. In the E. window are the arms 
of Walter de Merton, and of Ravis, Bp. of 
Tjondon in 1609, a native of Maiden, and 
r» contributor to the rebuilding of the ch. 
The carved pulpit is temp. James I. ; the 

* I^MXDM, voL i., p. 241. 



font is large and old, but plain. Rogers 
Ruding was vicar from 1793 till his death, 
Feb. 16, 1820, and here wrote his great 
work, the ^Annals of the Coinage of 
Great Britain,' 4 vols., 4to, 1817—19. 

Worcester Park, ^ m. B. of the ch., 
was a portion of Nonsuch Great Park. 
It has been divided, partially built over, 
and is now a stat. of the Epsom and 
Leatherhead RI7. ^em Maiden, by the 
S.W. Rly., is a hamlet of Kingston. ^See 
Eingston-upon-Thamsb.) 

MARBLE HILL, Middz. {see 
Twickenham). 

HARDEN PARK, Subeby {see 
G0D8TONE). 

MARGARET'S, ST., Herts {see 
Stanstbad St. Maboabet's). 

MARKS, Essex {see Romfobd). 

MERSTHAM, Subrey (Dom. Mer- 
Stan), a vill. on the Brighton road, 3^ 
m. N.E. of Reigate, 8^ m. S. by W. of 
Croydon, and a stat. on the 8.E. Rly., 
20| m. from London Bridge. Pop. 959. 
Inns: Feathers Hotel; JoUiffe Anns, 
Two centuries ago, Flecknoe found the 
Merstham inns very unsatisfactory. 

'* Where I nothing found Ibr supper 
But only ooarae brown bread and butter,** 

a dirty table-cloth, and a " maremortuum 
of beer, . . . full of hundred drowned flies." 
In the bed, besides other discomforts, a 
" whole warren of starved fleas " grazed on 
him ; and he ends his ^* littanie " with the 
pious wish, ^' the Devil take Mestham for't 
for me."* But matters have no doubt 
improved since then. 

Merstham {Mearstam, the country people 
call it, and so Cobbett writes it in his 
< Rural Rides *) is seated in the midst of a 
hilly district, and the country all around 
is varied and beautiful. The church and 
village are on the Upper Greensand ; the 
rly. stat. and lower part of the village are 
on the Gault ; the northern parts are chalk, 
and on the hill-sides a stiff bluish clay, 
and clay with flints occur. From the foot 
of the church hill issues one of the head- 

* Fleoknoe, Diailum, 16M. 8th Jornada, p. 41. 
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springs of the riveor Mole, and in wet 
seasons a bourne breaks out from Mers- 
tham 'HJ31, and continues fkywing for weeks. 
Merstham stone was formerly much 
prized for building purposes. It yaries 
greatly in different parts of the parish, 
and at different depths in the same quarry, 
the upper beds being coarse, and only 
ayailable for conunon work. It is a 
greyish arenaceous limestone, similar to 
the firetttme of Gk)dstoDe and Beigate— 
soft when quarried, but hardening by 
exposure to the atmosphere. . So Mghly 
was the stone valued at one time, that the 
Crown took possession of the quarries. 
Bdward III., in 1359, issued a patent 
authorizing John and Thomas Prophete 
to dig stone here for the works at Windsor 
Castle, and commanding the sheriff and 
others to aid them, and if any men refused 
to work, to arrest them, and send them 
in safe custody to Windsor Castle.* 
Henry YIL's Chapel at Westminster was 
built of Merstham stone. The stone is now 
in request for building furnaces, and for 
making a fine lime, known in the building 
trade as Merstham greystone lime. The 
hillock on which Merstham church stands 
is a mass of firestone rock. Fitton and 
Mantell reckon the thickness of the fire- 
stone beds at Merstham at 26 ft., the 
gault 160 ft. A well at the Feathers inn 
is 210 ft deep; of which the boring 
at the bottom, 60 ft., was all in clay and 
marL 

The manor of Merstham was given by 
Athelstan, son of King iBthelred IL, to the 
monks of Christchurch, Canterbury. At 
the Dom. Survey, the Abp. of Canterbury 
held it *' for the clothing of the monks; " 
and it continued to be held by the Abp. 
or monks till the Dissolution. Henry YIII. 
gave Merstham in 1539 to Bobert South- 
well (afterwards a knight and Master of 
the BoUs) in exchange for the churches of 
Wamham, Sussex, and East Peckham, 
Kent, which the king gave to the newly- 
constituted dean and chapter of Christ- 
church. In 1568, Francis Southwell 
alienated Merstham to Thomas Copley. 
Afterwards the manor frequently changed 
hands, till in 1788 it was purchased of 
the Bev. Jas. Tattersall by Wm. Jolliffe, 
Elsq., M.P. It is now the property of Wm. 
G. flylton Jolliffe, Lord Hylton, whose 

• Bnyley, Histoxy of Suiiey, vol iv., p. 318. 



seat, Mergtham House^ a large irregular 
mansion, with some fine rooms, and a 
few good pictures, stands close by the 
church. 

Edward IL is said to have granted the 
monks of Christchurch the privilege of 
holding a market in Merstham, but there 
is no record of its ever having been held. 
Merstham is now at any rate a mere 
country vill., not unpicturesque in parts, 
as by the turn to the Beigate road, where 
are several old half-timl^r cottages, and 
by the entrance gates to Merstham House, 
where is a quaint old smith's forge. The 
Church (St Catherine) stands very pic- 
turesquely among old trees, on a hillock 
E. of the vill. It is built of the native 
stone, has nave and aisles, with a long 
sloping tiled roof extending over both; 
chancel and aisles, or sub-chancels, wider 
than the nave-aisles ; a tower at the W. 
end, with a short octagonal shingled 
spire ; and S. porch. The tower, at least 
in the lower part, is E.E. {ph», the W. 
door ; the mouldings were rechiselled in 
1861); the body of the ch. Perp., but 
some portions are Dec. The columns 
which divide the nave and aisles are 
cylindrical on the N., octagonal on the 
S. The E. window of 5 lights is large 
and good. Ohs. double piscina on S. of 
the main chancel, and a single one in S. 
sub-chancel. The N. sub-chancel serves 
as the manor-pew and chapel for the 
Jolliffe monts. Some of these are good 
of their kind, but have only family or 
local interest. A mutilated effigy, with 
purse hanging on the rt. side, of 14th- 
cent. date, now in the S. chancel, was 
found some years since beneath the pave- 
ment. Brasses. — On an altar-tomb in N. 
chancel. Sir John Elmebrygge, d. 14 — 
(the date has never been completed), 2 
wives, 4 sons, and 6 daughters : only the 
female effigies remain. Small brass of 
Peter and Bichard Best, d. 1685-7, with 
effigies of boy in long coats and child 
in swaddling-clothes. The font is E.E. 
in date, of Sussex marble, large, square, 
and rests on a thick central shaft. The 
int. of the ch. was restored in 1875, the 
plaster ceiling removed, and the open 
timber roof exposed. 

The first iron i-ailway in the South of 
England was constructed, 1801-5, from 
Merstham and Croydon to the Thames at 
Wandsworth. It was a double line, pro- 
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jccted to carry lime and 9tone to London, 
and bring back coals and manure. It 
was worked by horses; did not pay; 
and was at length purchased and taken 
up by the Brighton Rly. Company. The 
hills at Merstham are pierced by a tunnel 
of the Brighton Rly. over a mile long; 
and it illustrates the different scale on 
which our actual railways are wrought, 
that the cost of this Merstham tunnel far 
exceeded the entire outlay on the old 
Merstham or " Surrey Iron Rly." 

MERTON, Surrey, a long strag- 
gling village, 1 m. S. of the Wimbledon 
Stat, of the L. and S.W. Rly., and 9 m. 
from London on the Epsom road. Lower 
Merton is on the Wandle, midway (1 m.) 
between Merton ch and Tooting. There 
are Rly. Stats, at Merton Abbey and at 
Lower Merton, available from the Water- 
loo, Ludgate Hill, and London Bridge 
Stations ; and one called the Morden 
Stat., but really in Merton, on the Croy- 
don and Wimbledon br. of the L., B., and 
S.C. Rly. Pop. 2189. Inns, White Hart; 
Grove Tavern, 

The name, A.-8. Mera/nttme^ MeretunOj 
Dom. Meretonet is probably Mere-tun = 
the town on the Mere, from its position 
on a mere or lake formed by the waters 
of the Wandle having flooded the marshes 
between Phipps' Bridge and Merton Mill. 
The village consists of two portions, once 
separated, now connected by a line of 
dwellings ; Lower Merton, by the Wandle, 
where stood the Priory, much occupied 
by mills and factories ; and the ch., vil- 
lage, and neighbourhood, sometimes called 
Upper Merton. S. of the ch. is Merton 
Qmmon — a common no longer. 

Merton was the scene of two important 
events in early English history. In 784, 
Cynewulfjking of the West Saxons, having 
come to visit a lady at Merton, was beset 
by the -ffitheling Cyneheard and his fol- 
lowers, and killed, with all his attendants : 
on the following day the king's thanes 
and men, having heard the news, attacked 
Cyneheard and slew him, and all his 84 
followers save one.* In 871, the English 
under King -Slthelred and his brother 
Alfred the ^theling (afterwards our 
Alfied the Great) fought a terrible battle 
with the Danes at Merton. During the 

* A-S. Chroniole, An. 766, 7W. 



greater part of the day the English were 
victorious, but the Danes held possession 
of the field of carnage. Bishop Heah- 
mund and many good men were slain 
there,* and King -ffithelred mortally 
wounded. 

The manor of Merton belonged to 
Harold. At the Dom. Survey it was held 
by King William, and it remained a pos- 
session of the Crown till given by Henry I. 
to Gillx'rt the Norman, Sheriff (Vice- 
comes) of Surrey. Gilbert, bom a Nor- 
man and bred a soldier, had in 1115 
founded an Augustinian priory at Mer- 
ton, and it was to augment hu founda- 
tion that he obtained the grant from the 
king. Merton Priory grew rapidly in 
reputation, was visited and patronized by 
Queen Matilda, and soon, at the sug- 
gestion of the Prior, was removed to a 
more convenient site by the Wandle: 
the original site appears to have been by 
Merton ch. The original buildings were 
of wood ; the new buildings, of flint and 
stone, were completed about 1130. There 
were then 36 brethren in the house. 

Merton Priory appears to have risen 
early into importance. The prior was made 
a mitred abbot, with a seat in Parliament. 
From its school proceeded two memorable 
scholars. One was Thomas k Becket; the 
other, a native of the village, was Walter 
de Merton, Bp. of Rochester and Chan- 
cellor of England, and the founder of 
Merton College, Oxford. When Hubert 
de Burgh, ChidC Justiciary of England, 
incurred the displeasure of Henry III., he 
fled for sanctuary to Merton Priory. It 
was at Merton Priory that the Great 
Council of the Nation was held, 1286, 
which passed the ordinances known as 
the Statutes of Merton, and in which the 
assembled barons answered the attempt 
of the king and prelates to introduce the 
canon law by the famous declaration 
"Nolumus Leges Angli» mutare." At 
the surrender of the Priory to the com- 
missioners of Henry VIII., April 16, 1638, 
its gross revenue was £1039. The Priory 
was let on lease, but the manor was re- 
tained by the Crown. Queen Mary, by 
letters patent of Nov. 14, 1668, bestowed 
the priory on the monastery of Sheen; 

♦ Ibid., An. 871. Some place the battle at 
Merton in Oxfordahire, others at Merton, or Mar^ 
den, in Wilts, but the balance ctf authority inolinea 
to the Surrey Merton. 
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bat it was resamed by Elizabeth, who 
graated a lease of it for 21 years to 
Gr^ory Lovel, Cofferer to the House- 
hold, — ^buried 1597, in Merton ch., where 
his mont. is still standing. The manor 
was sold by James I. in 1610 to Thomas 
Hunt. Manor and priory have since re- 
mained in private hands, and been fre- 
quently transferred.* 

For awhile the priory estate was held 
by a Pepys — ^though not the memorable 
Samuel — 

"May 21^, 1668.— To the Office, where meets 
me Sir BicUluxl Ford, who among other things con- 
gratolatee me, as one or two did yesterday, on my 
great pnrdiase ; and he adrises me to forbear, vt 
it be not done, as a thing that the world will 
enry me in : and what is it bnt my cosen Tom 
Pepys's buying of Martin Abbey in Surry." f 

The priory occupied an area of about 60 
acres. In 1648 Merton Priory was one of 
the "places of strength" in the county 
of Surrey, ordered by the Derby House 
Committee to be made defensible. An 
advertisement for letting it, in 1680, de- 
scribed it as containing several large 
rooms and a very fine chapeL Fifty years 
lat^ Yertue described the chapel as entire, 
and resembling a Saxon buildmg. Lysons, 
writang in 1792, says that 1^ only vestige 
of the buildings then left was ^' the east 
window of a chapel in crumbling stone." 
Now only the flint walls of the precinct 
and a few shapeless fragments of the 
chapel and mutilated doorway are left. 

Within the walls a factory for printing 
calico was established in 1724, the chapel 
being utilized as the print-room. A 
second mill was opened within the walls 
in 1752, and a third somewhat later. 
About 1000 persons were employed in 
them in 1792 ; ten years later the number 
had fallen to 300. % After a time cotton 

Srinting was supplanted by silk printing, 
lerton Priory Mill is now an extensive 
silk and woollen printing establishment. 



* In the British Museum is an excellent imnres- 
^OD. of the seal of Merton Abbey. It is of the 
13th cent., ogival, and has a representation of 
the Virgin enthroned, under a canopy, with the 
infant Jesus in her arms, and is one of the finest 
known. The seal i» engraved with much accuracy 
in the Smpp. to the English CydopsBdia, Arts and 
Be. Div., ooL 1882, and both seal and counter-seal 
in Brayley's Surrey, vol. iii, p. 460. 

t Pepys, Diaiy. Tom Pepys was Master of the 
Jewel Office to Charles II. and James II. Merton 
Priory was for some years his seat. 

; ijyaons, Envixons, 1st and 2nd ads. ; Braylef . 



Merton Church (St. Mary), which stands 
on somewhat higher ground, ^ m. W. of 
the priory, is in the main the original ch. 
built by Gilbert Norman about 1120. It 
is of flint and stone, covered with plaster, 
and comprises a nave with S. aisle and 
very long chancel, N. porch, and short 
octagonal wooden spire rising from the 
W. end of the nave roof. Under the 
porch (which is a rude Dec. work) is 
a Norman arch with zigzag moulding. 
One or two lancet windows remain ; the 
others are Dec. and Perp. insertions. The 
int. is of no interest. In the E. window 
are the arms of Merton Priory in old 
painted glass. S. of the chancel is a 
mural mont. with kneeling effigies, co- 
loured, of Greorge Lovell, Esq., of Merton 
Priory, cofferer to Q. Elizabeth, d. 1597, 
his wife, 4 sons, and 4 daughters. In 
the ch.-yard is the tomb of Mr. Francis 
Niion, of Merton Priory, who " first per- 
fected the art of copperplate calico print- 
ing," and introduced the process here, to 
the great profit of the neighbourhood. 
Another, with long poetic epitaph, is that 
of the second wife of James Lackington, 
the once famous bookseller. She was 
the Dorcas Turton of whom he gives so 
pretty an account in his Memoirs, and 
whom he married within two months of 
the death of that "best of women" his 
first wife. Lackington had a country 
house at Merton. 

" For firar years Upper Holloway was to me an 
elysiom; then Surrey appeared unquestionably 
the most beautiful county in England, and Upper 
Merton the most rural village in Surrey. So now 
Merton is selected as the seat of occasional philoso- 
phi<ad retirement." * 

Merton Place was for a few years the 
residence of Nelson, who delighted in 
the house and grounds, and used to 
amuse himsdf by angling in the Wandle, 
*' having been a good fly-fisher in former 
days, and learning now to practise with 
his left hand."t He lived here entirely 
with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 
from Oct. 1801 to May 1803, when he 
was ordered to sea ; but all the time he 
afterwards spent on land was spent at 
Merton. He left it for the last time 
Sept. 13, 1805, just 5 weeks before Tra- 
falgar. Lady Hamilton made all the 

* Memoirs of the Forty five first Tears of the 
Life of James Lackington, 1794, p. 438. 
f Southey, Life of Kelson ; Davy, Salmonia. 
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arrangements for famishing and fitting 
up the house, laid out the grounds, etc., 
whilst Nelson was at sea ; bat he gave 
very precise directions: — 

** I would not hftT6 yoa laj out more than is 
neoeflsaxy at Merton. The zooma and the new 
entranoe will take a deal of money. The entrauoe 
\>j the oomer I would have certainly done ; a com- 
mon wliite gate will do for the present, and one of 
the cottages whioh i» in the barn can be put up as 
a temporary lodge. The road can be made to a 
temporary bridge, for that part of the Nile one 
dav shall be filled up. Downinc's canvas awning 
will do for a passage. . . . The footpath should be 
turned .... and I iJao beg, as my dear Horatia 
is to be at Merton, that a stronff netting, about 
3 ft high, may be placed round the Nile, that the 
little thing may not tumble in, and then you may 
have ducks agidn in it." * 

The Kile was a streamlet which ran 
throagh the groands in artificial wind- 
ings, so named bj Lady Hamilton in 
honoar of her hero. Horatia was of 
coarse his daughter. Nelson's manner of 
life at Merton has been painted with none 
too favourable a pencil by Lord Minto : — 

" I went to Lord Nelsan's on Saturday to dinner, 
and returned to-day in the fbrenoon. The whole 
establishment and wa^ of lift such as to make me 
angry as well as melancholy. . . . She [Lady 
Hamilton] and Sir William and the whole set of 
them, are living with him at his expanse. She is 
in high looks, but more immense than ever. She 
goes on cramming Nelson with trowelfulls of 
flattery, which he goes on taking as quietly as a 
child does pap. The love she makes him is not 
only ridiculous but diagusting: not onlv the 
rooms, but the whole house, staircase and all, are 
covered with nothing but pictures of her and of 
him, of all sizes and sorts, and representations of 
his naval actions, coats of arms, pieces of plate in 
his honour, the flagstaff of L'Onent, etc." f 

"I went to Merton on Saturday and found 
Nelson Just sitting down to dinner, surrounded 
by a family party, of his brother the Dean, Mrs. 
Nelson, their children, and the children of a sister. 
Ladv Hamilton at the head of the table and 
Mother Cadogan at the bottom. He looks remark- 
ably well and full of spirits. . . . Lady Hamilton 
has improved and added to the house and the 
place extremely well, without his knowing she was 
about it. He found it all ready done. She is a 
dever being after all." t 

*' Friday night, 18th September [1806]. 
" At half -past ten drove from aeaix, dear Merton, 
where Heft all that I hold dear in this world, to 
go to serve my king and country. Mav the great 
God whom I adore enable me to fulfil tne expecta- 
tions of my country." § 



* Nelson to Lady Hamilton. 

•f Sir Gilbert BUiot to Lady Elliot, Mareh 22, 
1802 : IMd and Letters of Sir G. Elliot, first Earl of 
Minto, vol. ill, p. 242. 

t EUiot to Idsidy Elliot. Aug. 26, 1806. 

I Nelson's Diary, Nioolas, vol. vii., p. 88. 



Lady Hamilton continued to reside at 
Merton till 1808, when, compelled by 
pecaniary difficulties, she sold it to Asher 
Goldsmid. The house has long been 
pulled down and the ground built over. 
The names of Nelson Place and Nelson's 
Arms are now the only memorials of the 
connection of our greatest naval hero 
with the Tillage. 

MICKLEHAM, Surrey (Dom. 
MicUhamy Michelham), in the beautiful 
Vale of Mickleham, midway (2^ m.) be- 
tween Leatherhead and Dorking: the 
nearest rly. stat. is the Box Hill Stat, of 
the L.,B.,and S. C. Rly., at Burford Bridge, 
l\ m. 8. of Mickleham ch. Pop. 787. 
Inns, Running Horse Hotels Mickleham ; 
Bwrford Hotel {JFow and Hovnds Inn), 
Burford Bridge. 

The Vale of Mickleham extends for 
nearly 4 m., from Leatherhead to Burford 
Bridge, at the foot of Box Hill. Wind- 
ing, the surface undulating, with for the 
first mile or more the Mole on your rt. 
hand, flanked by the lower slopes of 
Fetcham Downs and the rich woods of 
Norbury, and on the 1. the steep Mickle- 
ham Downs, and beyond the dark many- 
coloured and somewhat fantastic mass of 
Hox Hill, the Vale is beautiful through- 
out, though by Mickleham Till, high 
waUs too often enclose houses and grounds, 
and mar the prospect. But the ch. and 
the school-house perched up on a height 
are picturesque, and there are tempting- 
looking byways to the Downs. 

The Church (St. Michael) looks attrac- 
tive, but does not gain on close inspection. 
The massive tower has a Norm, door- 
way ; the arcades dividing the nave and 
aisles have semicircular arches; but the 
body of the ch. was entirely remodelled, 
under the pretence of restoration, in 
1822-3, and elaborately ornamented — 
much of the constructive as well as deco- 
rative work, however, being mere lath 
and plaster — and little, if any, of the 
old work being left unaltered.* The old 
chancel was removed and a new one sub- 
stituted in 1872, a reredos of marble and 
alabaster erected, and the windows filled 



* The architect, Mr. P. F. Robinson, published 
an ' Attempt to ascertain the Age of l^ckleham 
Church in Surrey, with Remarks on the Archltec- 
tuie,' illustzated by 20 plates, thin folio, 1824. 
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witb pointed glass. The only mont. to 
be noticed is an altar-tomb JTi the Ntirbiiry 
ch&peL, with braver of '* Wm* Widdow- 
Boniif cytlien and mesrcor of London, and 
Jone hifl wyfe/* d. loH. The fttniahouses 
by the prijtty little 8<;bool-houae, on & 
high baak near the ch.» were bnilt in 
1&65, in place of a very shabby range 
destroyed by fire the previoTis year. 

Nbrhtiry^ so najned. as is believed from 
its position N, of MicklebAm, tB the pride 
of the Vale, As early as the Confeflaor it 
ooufltituted a distinct lordship then held 
by the king; at the Dom. Survey by 
Bidurd of TonLridge, and in the reign of 
Kdwftrd II. by Tonbridge'fi descendant 
Gilbert do Clare, Earl of GlonceBter. For 
many generations it wa5 held by the 
Hasee family, at first (1316) tinder the 
larla of Glonceater, afterwards in their 
own rightj till in the reign of Henry VI, 
it went by marriage to Wm, Wymeldon. 
From the Wymeldons it passed, m default 
of heirs male, to the StydoUs, or yti- 
dolphs, an oM Kentish family, who made 
KorbuTT their residencct and held it 
through a long eourse of years. 

"j*itj7. ar^lflafi— I wenttoB(n-bmto»etho»B 
ran bAtUtal bowfli-B^ cabinets, and ahsdy walkoa 
in tli« box cc^peu : hence w« vul^'il to MickLehHoi, 
and B&w Sir P, Stidolph'a sBaLe ofiviroifd with 
ebna-tnjedattd walnutB iuuomtir&ble, and of which 
l»*t be told us they roueiv'd a ooneidATAblft rt- 
vvnuA. Hffrfi are Euah goodly w&lkaa aiul hillff 
■hxd^ with jaw aitd Ikh ju rniKlur tho plain 
extreajiiiily agreeabla, it g^wnuDg from theu «Ter' 
grMfu to » fiuuuaer All th4 wmbern" * 

The Stydolfg died out^ and the property 
passed through varioua handa, till in 1766 
it was bonght by one Anthony Chapman, 
who, tme to his name, rut down the 
*' walnut trees innumerable" and con- 
verted as mueh of the other timber as he 
could venture into cash. When he had 
exhansted its availabilities, he sold the 
CfltatCj 1774, to William Lock, a man of 
very different stamp, the friend of many of 
themnatdistinguishedmenof histime, an 
excellent ficholar and a man of refined 
taste, who did his beat to improve the 
property. The old honse, which stood on 
low gronnd by the public road, having 
become minons, Mr. Lock pulled it down, 
and built a new one on the crest of the 
opposite hill, the principal rooms thus 

* Hveljn, Diaij. 



commanding one of the richest proape<^ts 
in a district famous for fine vtews. The 
hoaae laras in the coldly classdc taute of the 
day, but it contained some good rooms \ 
one, the Saloon, became celebrated from 
the novelty of its decoration. It is a room 
20 ft. by 33, and was intended to repre- 
sent a bower enclosed by vine-covered 
trelliswork. The aides of the room are 
divided by pilasters which appear to snp- 
port the treUised roof, through an open- 
ing in the centre of which is seen the 
evening sky. The windows of the south 
side of the room frame the real scenery of 
the Vale looking towards Box Hill and 
over Dorking. On the other (iddes are 
landacapea-— compoeitionH from the Cum- 
berland lakes— reaching the whole height 
oftheroom* The ideawaflcarried out with 
great care and thoroughness. Intended for 
a dining-room, the artificial land^^pes are 
all lit by the same early evening sun as in 
the summer or early autumn the natural 
landscapewouJdbeatthe dinner hour. And 
to assist the eflfect, the lawns and slopea 
before the window were planted and 
arranged to form a pictorial foreground to 
the natural scene. I'he landsc^apes were 
painted by Barrett (Wilson's more pros- 
perous rival), but Cipriani painted the 
groups of men in them, and Gilpin the 
cattle; whilethe ceilings, aky, and triallage, 
with the climbing vines and clastcring 
grapes and honeysuckles, were painted by 
Pastorini,* Many changes have been mafle 
in the house, but happily this saloon, in 
wMch Lock often entertained a distin- 
guished circle, baa been preserved intact. 
Lock was himself a man of superior taste 
and culture, and a warm friend of artists 
and literary men. The *^ ingenious critic," 
whom Johnson cites in his Life of Milton, 
ia, aaya Boswell, " (as he told Mr. Seward) 
Mr, Lock of Norbury Park, in Surrey, 
whose knowledge and taste in the fine 
arts is universaDy acknowledged. "f And 
Fuseli's biographer records that **for hia 
taste and critical judgment in the fine 
arts as well as for the power which he 
displays in historical painting, . . , Fnsell 
considered that Mr. W. Lock ranked as 
high, or higher than any historic painter in 
England. The society at the house of 



* William Oflpin. Obwmtiotis on the WaHtHtn 
P*rt of Eri^Und : Brayley^ Hiat of yurrflj. 
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Mr, iHK^k waswtell chosen and yerj select ; 
iuhI hort) be oociMiiunaUy met Sir Joshaa 
Ueynulds and Dr. Moore, the author of 
Jft«)lm>o:*** and Bir Thomas Lawrence, a 
favourite guest of Norbury— where he 
uiadv bis only effort at modelling on a 
bust of bis host— speaks ol Mr. Lock, in 
bis letU>rs« in a like laudatory style. Be- 
sidt»M Kuglisb artists and writers and men 
ikf mai*k, the endgrants who bad settled at 
Mioklebaiu, Talleyrand, Madame de Bta^, 
the Uuode Montmorency .and other notable 
|HM*iHa\atfeSt were weUnnne gtiests. It was 
at \4{M}\Cn diuner«table in this room that 
\^\\\f Huriwy wet aiwl was fascinated by 
M. ArWay S a»ul when her father refused 
bis mm\% tv» the marriage. Mr. lioi'k gave 
b^r away at MiokWbam cb.. untvtded them 
a vH^ttage oios«» at kmndi and after intlnite 
iiaius suvHHHHbH) in iHH4bi)\g the angry 
tatbiir aiul (m ii\gii\g alnnit a mvnciliation. 
iu ivtmi^. Ma\iam«» IVArlUaYV w^% biH)k» 
M'awiiiai* wi^Wwi at L^H^kV inst4gatiim» 
iiaii^ts tb*» |HM^^i*HMJ* a»Ht iKHMwry k^ Nt^ 
bm Y a^d iu i^tf biHvm b\HHt ^u4 however 
witb aiyv waitvd yig\^^r\Mr vraiaw^^WwH^. 
KfW\' tb^» viiHHMMie \4f tbi» jhvmvtfw Mr. Un^k* 
Nvv^Vwvy wain*savt \\\ \^\i%^^ m. ^. WoWn- 
»is^w» wb\^ tWN\y^i>t a(l^' i*v4\t it t\> Mr. W» 
\N^m Maitla^Hi.awvt b^iw \H*4 ^x^bauged 
it ^itb Mw \l \\ ^^i^^iw^ f<^ ^Vk IHa\^ 
^^<ibUv. U^ \^» tb^* Mat^ w*** »Hir. 
yvbatani ^y M>^ 'i^bs^k. i**biaif4^. tb^^ t^uiUtt^r. 
^bvv witb tb^ a»iAi«ktaHv>^ \4 M^«t*t* kU^v* 
awv^ l^aH\y a* a^s^it^^tik g^^tlji ^^*aHi>i^xi 
m\ m\sss^\^\ tb^ bv^w»i*» {m\\ wUiUt^jtsi 
tw^ mm\^ avHHM** ts^ tb^i* i^rkX v^n\i w*^ii^ 
it bii Hv«uWuvv till bin vb^^tb ini s r t li 
i«» Ms^w i^ tbvk baMvis \4 bis t^n^st^v^ I'Uu 
\Sk\k, \^ aK^a m^ avMv**» is givaWy div^ 

S«rtw^ \\\ SMVlfHvHV »^V^bi,Y MwdH!^^^» Hud 

yiv^lds wm\^ \^\\^Km\\A lM^»s^^H^ta^ M\^^ 
{\\m H ^v^tuvy bH»* (vaswMl siiun* tbe Obaiw 
w\m \\\^\s\m^\ \<t its wai^^^t t^^ees^aiut tbeir 
\k\^s^^ im«* »^v»t Um\ \^y\^>^\m\^ sun^4ie^i^ 
h^t ibvu»a»v shl^i^uiid iHHH^bw* wm y^'^ 
\^^\s\^^k¥i\\\V' ^^HM, i^UuSt a^ui obesi^utsi 
wMlst m tb^ siiH^i^ sl\^|^e \if a bill is an 
Hhu^M*i UMVlvall^vd gts»y^ wi ,Yi»w ti^ees. ^\f 
mHgidti^HM^t |M\t|uvvii«vus« uMVuown aid4« 
M»U»\Y« Hhd ms*i\ (^ui»^«iiioghwib -tbei^bief 
it« Mi» wt NuviMM\Y, wb«^»H* It is kmm\ as the 
nvHUls* i<»Hiy»»,iW laig^MMMMuoiti iwuark- 
ab)0 tiws iHi^iug disiiuguisbed as The 



• KmuwK Uh m\ Writi4H« uf Usury \f\mW, 



King of the Grove, The Horse and his 
Rider, and the like. 

Juniper HaU (F. Richardson, Esq.). S. 
of Mickleham, and at the foot ci Juniper 
Hill, was, at the end of the 18th cent, 
the home of a remarkable cluster of French 
emigrants. Talleyrand, Greville notes, 
" has gone to live at Juniper Hill with 
Madame de Stael."* But there lived also 
Madame de Broglie, the Comte de Nar- 
bonne, the Due de Montmorency,M. Sicard, 
Fanny Bumey's M. D*Arblay, and several 
more, for whom the hospitable gates of 
Norbury were always open. 

Fredley Farm was the " cottage-home " 
of Richard Sharp, the * Conversation 
Sharp ' of the best society of the early part 
of the 19th cent. ; and here, as he him- 
self has recorded in verse and pro8e,f and 
as the memoirs and letters of his contem- 
poraries corroborate, he had as guests 
Qrattan, Mackintosh (who writes with 
fifreat warmth of * The Happy Valley,* as 
he proposes Mickleham shsJl be named), 
Romilly, Leonard Homer, Samuel Rogers, 
the elder Mill, and others of equal celebrity. 
Prtdley has, since Sharp's tenancy, been 
wholly remodelled, and the farm sunk. 
M^Uekam BaU (G. Wyatt Clarke, Esq.) 
vras built by Sir C. H. Talbot about 1786. 
II was for a tune in the occupation of 
Lord Albert Oonyngham. Birch Grove^ 
on Miokleham Down, is the finely placed 
s^l <4 Winthorp Mackworth Praed, Esq. 

Oi^mill^ Jm4^ (J. L. Wylie, Esq.) was 
b^H by Mr, William Lock on a pretty 
Mitol ^ of Norbury Park, for Madame 
P'Arbli^Yt partly out ol the profits of 
* Camilla,' whence the name : and here she 
wrote* ** I bury all disquietudes in present 
e»\ji^ywent j an enjoyment more fitted to 
n\y secret mind than any I had ever hoped 
to attain, , , , The serenity of a life like 
this smoothes the whole internal surface 
oiP the mind,"J Madame D'Arblay, with 
hw husband, quitted Camilla Lacy lor 
li^'anoe in IdOd, The house has since been 
ffi^eatly altered. Other inhabitants of 
MioklebawKof more or less note have been 
William Guthrie, one of the most popular 
aiui o)ie of the most voluminous compilers 
of the 18th cent., but entirely forgotten in 

* QrwyiUe, JottmiU, toI. ii., p. 846. 

t Hhiup, t<tit«ri aud EisAys in Proie and Verse, 
1^ MS. titc. 

I Diary and Lett«n of Madame D'Arblay, vol. 
it, p. m. 
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the 19th; Samuel Weller Singer, the 
editor of Spencers Anecdotes and Caven- 
dish's Life of Wolsej, and the author of a 
History of Playing Caods; Akenside's 
friend, Jeremiah Dyson, Clerk of the 
House of Commons, and M. P. for Hor- 
sham ; Sir Lucas Pepys, the distinguished 
physician, the Marquis Wellesley, Prof. 
Daniell, the chemist, James Mill and 
John Stuart Mill, etc. Close to Burford 
Bridge is the pretty hamlet of We*t- 
kamble. 

MTTiTj HILL, MiDDx., a hamlet 
and eccL dist. of Hendon, from which it 
is about 2 m. N. The MiU HiU Stat, of 
the Grt. N. Rly. (Edgware and Highgate 
line) is i m. S.E. of the yill., that of the 
Midland Rly. li m. W. Pop. of the eccL 
dist., 1335. Inn : King's Head. 

The yUL is an irregular, disjointed col- 
lection of houses stretching for a mile 
idong the summit of a hill away from any 
main line of road, and about mid-distance 
between Edgware and the Bamet road. 
From every clear spot wide views are ob- 
tained, and on all sides is a {)lea8ant open 
green country. Mill HUl is*consequently 
a favourite place of abode, and many good 
seats with large and well-stocked grounds 
occur, and fine large elms line both sides 
of the way, The Chwoh, St Paul, was 
begun by WUberf orce, then living at High- 
wM)d Hill, in 1829 ; but some difficulties 
occurred respecting its consecration, and 
that ceremony was not performed and the 
eh. opened till July 1836, a few days after 
its founder's death. Artistically it is but 
a sorry specimen of Early Qotluc, but is 
neat and commodious inside, and has sup- 
plied a much-felt want. 

The long, bald, semi-classic, white brick 
structure on the opposite side of the way 
is the MUl BUI School^ a Congregation- 
alist college on the model of the great 
public schools of the kingdom, with exhi- 
bitions to the universities. The school was 
founded in 1807, and the present building 
erected in 1825. The school stands on the 
site of Ridgeway House, and the once 
famous Botanic Garden formed by Peter 
Collinson (d. 1768), one of the ablest bo- 
tanists of his time. Linnaeus visited 
Collinson here, and planted some trees 
in his garden. An account of its rarer 
plants was printed for private circulation 
at the cost of Mr. DiUwyn, M.P. for 



Swansea, under the title of * Hortus Col- 
linsonianus.' After Collinson's death the 
garden was continued by his brother till 
the site was purchased for the Congrega- 
tional school. In the school groundlE may 
still be seen two venerable, though some- 
what dilapidated, cedars, which the Duke 
of Richmond sent to Collinson from Good- 
wood in 1751. 

The large building on the rt. in ascending 
the hiU from the Midland Rly. Stat, is the 
Roman Catholic Missionary College (' St. 
Joseph's College of the Sacred Heart for 
Foreign Missions'). The first stone of the 
building was laid by Abp. (Cardinal) 
Manning, in June 1869, and a portion was 
completed in 1871 : the architect was Mr. 
G. GK>ldie. It is a somewhat gloomy look- 
ing monastic structure, of stock brick 
varied with bands and dressings of red 
and black bricks ; is Venetian-Gothic in 
style, and is built about a cloister court, 
or quadrangle surrounded by cloisters. 
The most noteworthy of the several sec- 
tions is the chapel, which occu]}ies one side 
of the court, has nave, aisles, side chapels, 
sanctuary, and semicircular apse, with 
ambulatory. Between the apse and clois- 
ter is a square campanile, 100 ft. high, 
surmounted by a ^ded statue of St. 
Joseph, which forms a conspicuous object 
for mUes around. The college is intended 
for 60 students, and has at present about 
half that number in residence : they are 
under vows to proceed, on the completion 
of their educational course, to any station 
to which they may be sent, and remain 
among the heathen for life. The grounds 
are a^ut 40 acres in extent. 

Two other Roman Catholic institutions 
have their homes at Mill Hill : the St. 
Mary's Franciscan Nunnery, and the St^ 
Margaret's Industrial School, at the N, 
end of the vill., and not far from the 
grounds of the Missionary College. 

Idttleherries (J. F. Pawson, Esq.) is a 
good old brick mansion, which tradition 
says was built by Charles II. Ib-lth 
Manor House (M. S. Davidson, Esq.), ^ m. 
B. of the viU., belonged with the manor 
to Westminster Abbey; was assigned to 
the short-lived bishopric of Westminster, 
and afterwards passed into private hands. 
The present house is modern. Other seats 
are, Bittacy (H. Eley, Esq.) ; MUes Down. 
Hotue (F. W. Field, Esq.) ; Belmont (J, 
Macandrew, Esq.), etc. 
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Highmeod HUl adjmna the N- end of 
Mill Hill, and extends E. to Tf.ttcridgc, 
Hertti. It i« higher, more eeci-nded, anrl more 
pit^tuTesnue tbiwi either. At Jlitjhtmod 
jrfltfug (Geo- Ix>cket, E^qOr t^ir Staniford 
Hftfflea, QoverDor of Java and Bencooleji» 
founder of the fletUement of Singapore, 
iind founder and first pTesident of the 
Zoological Society, apcot the last year or 
BO of bii9 too Bhort life, " A happy retire* 
ment/* he cuUh it j b '* house small but 
compaet,'' grounds well Inid out and 113 
acrea in grws, so that he will have abun- 
dtmt occupation; and for society, **Wil* 
berfoTce takes poeseEsion to'inorrow " 
(June 16. 1826,) of the next hou«e, " bo 
that we are to be neitt-door neigbbours 
and divide the hill betwe<m us,"* Their 
neighbouTBhip was brief : Raffles died at 
Highwood, Ju]y 6, 1826. L&jdy Raffles 
continued to reside here for many yea^rs, 
and BDXiseu makc» frequent and admiring 
mention of his visits. In one of hia 
letters he refers to the mineral Fpring 
within the grounds, " ericloaed at the ex- 
pense of Rachel, Lodj Russell" ;-|- and 
givefl the tradition of the house respects 
ingit :— 

'* A *Mt to Hl^hwtXKl gava nn onpDrtnnity for 
oommenting upon the dlffnUy, tfie onlcu, tbA 
guiflt bnivit^, th^ calm uheerfulneae wltb whioh 
iMdj n^LfUen nll«i the hmiwi, th« day, tliD oonver- 
■ationj ivnd tbe ploAa oisd ite imi^bboirthood WflK 
full of those iDiioiariaJj of tliu htniLTiiroJ deftd 
vhi<^ HerTfHl to t^nhnjiue tbt) rmtiirsJ beauty of the 
pnHpect and tilt} mterumt uttAcbiiLi; it«)lf to the 
HuidoDcn of Sir Btnoiford RulUes. Tlie grcnind of 
Hi^bwocid iQUHt have been tmdrlun by the foot- 
ptepB and h&Ilowed by tba llfd and frirrowi of 
ilnchol Lady Htiw^ll, uveii t^kouj^h ii<* family re- 
ooUeolioT) «iiAtfi to mEuic the upi>t wLiloh kha 
inhabited. . . . liut the bwiutifui piirtit>n of 
cni^iil wood Jd if-hich Jjody ilafRaa'a ft-Jende hava 
«T^oyed walhiJ^ witli ber, (vjutfLiiLH within its iiro- 
dhotn a ehjkJybeate spring, ^Jilled tiouiid^ iind 
marker^ by nil liisoriptitin au bbvLri£ ]»en 4no1o4ed 
byMiFitrew liat'bel HuaadU, at a date wlum the 
aldent diiii^hter of Lunl aiid IjAaIv RtimMlJ mu«t 
h«re bwQ uiidur 12yefljiftold: yut {h there nothm^ 
imtwuouable iu tha euppcaitioii tliat t]io mother 
BbonLd hit^e canned thft i^ork to l» perfnnimd tta a 
public benfttlt (the healing; quality of the iprlug 
n«inif in repute sLmoiif^ the pfyir)^ and atxijfli to lit 
the niune of her daiLehtt^r Iti^tunil of bor own. 
Moreover m that wood thtjne ia a sput eviderttiy 
cleared of tiwa in a ro|pilar uirde^ from th« centre 
of whicli it VAS teuii^nitwred by the Jowor claea of 
lnh;\hitaDta, at the tiioB when fjir 8t(Uiiford 
KalAm made tb4 purDbaue of the ground, that » 
prerioua proprietor^ about the middle of the lut 

* Lettan ui Lady Rafilei^ Heuioii of the Ufa of 
Bb- T. a. Rafflei, 4to, ISaO. 
t Ljtaat, ToL iL, p. 398. 



oentTir?, hul cuuBsd ihs looae HtaneH to bo remnvfli 
which hiui formecf a ' [itrttnuTiuiit to the memor> of 
the (^utiem^ii mho vroA b(}bca4ed,' Thjft y\(K9 
of forest Jiii|fht luivo botin a iHutLon of Lady 
RnsKll'i own larige .Southunipton itiberltJUice t u 
AU {>iiviuji1 Eliuwell property it is gone out of 
rffqiem branw,*' * 

Wilbcrforce lived in the next hon« 
from 1826 to 1831, when, greatly to 1j;b 
regret* be was oblif^ed to leave it Other 
housefl are Ivor Iliill(l,E. B. Coi, fioqOi 
and Mmt Mouiii (Serjt. E. W. Coi). 

MIMMS, NORTH, Hketb (Dom. 
Mimmhw), 3 tn. S. of Hfttfield* n.nd about 
the same distance N* by W. from Potter's 
Bar Mt4it. of the Grt. N. Illy. ; pop. 1 157. 

Mimms Street lb a pretty bamlet-like 
village at the B,E, comei- of North Mimms 
Park, in wliich, { m* from the viU,, is the 
ch. ; and there are several little collec- 
tions of houses or hamlete at Bell Jfar^ 
by the 17 m. -stone on the Hatfield road ; 
Welkam Qrt&n^ a thoroughly rural ham- 
let, with a small ^rocn and pondi to the 
left of tho Hatfield roatl ; Marth Moor, 
a little N, of It ; Jlflr«tock. to the N.W. ; 
and Stanley Bar and Little Heathy on 
the B.E. 

The manor of North Mimms was held 
by the Bp. of Chester in the reigrn of the 
Confessor and at the Dom, SurreyT bat not 
in right of hia blBhopric, It was shortly 
after alienated to Geoffrey de Magneville^ 
who built the ch. and gave the tithes 
to the abliey he founded at Walden in 
Bssex. On the failnre of male beirs, the 
manor went to the Snys ; »nd afterwards 
in the same w^ay to the Fitzpiers. In the 
rei(^ of Edwaitl III. it belonged to Sir 
Kobert KnoUea, a distinguished com- 
mander in the Frent:b war. In the reign 
of Henry VIJL it passed by ranmage to the 
Coningsbys ; then by sale to Sir j^icholas 
Hyde, whose granddaughter conveyed it 
by marriflge to Peregrine Osborne, Baron 
ftjborue, and afterwards Duke of Leeds, 
It was purobaBed about 1800 by Henry 
Brown ; and is now the property and seat 
of Coningeby Sibthorjje, Escj, 

North Mimitts Park ia large (over 1100 
acTyB)^ varied in surfaoe, well wooded, and 
watered by a feeder of the Colne. The 
bouse is a flf>acioufl and chaiacteristic 
Jacobean mansion, red brick, with stone 

* Baroness Bmuetij A Memoir of Buon BtUiHO, 
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quoins and dressings, good chimney stacks, 
and many gables. From the park there 
is a pleasant way to South Mimms, through 
Mimms Wood, carpeted in the spring with 
innumerable blue-bells. 

PottereUsy the adjacent demesne, is a 
sub-manor, without any history of interest, 
but has a pleasant park and good house, 
the property and seat of W. Cotton Curtis, 
Esq. 

Broohmans is a sub-manor, so named 
from a family by whom it was held in 
the reign of Henry IV. It passed in that 
of Henry VI. to the Fortescues. In 1639 
it was purchased by Paul Pindar, Esq., of 
London ; on the death of whose son, Sir 
Paul Pindar, it went to his daughter, who 
married Sir Wm. Dudley, and was sold 
by them in 1666 to Andrew Fountaine, 
who *^ built a very fair house upon this 
manor in the year 1682,"* and in 1701 
sold it to John Lord Somers, Baron of 
Eyesham — the great Whig Lord Chan- 
cellor and minister. Somers, when dis- 
engaged from public afiEairs, spent much 
of his time at Brookmans, occupied in 
literary and antiquarian pursuits, and 
especially in the formation and arrange- 
ment of his choice collections of rare 
books, historical pamphlets, prints, and 
medals ; and here he died, April 26, 
1716. Somers was never married, and he 
bequeathed Brookmans to a sister, the 
wife of Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the 
Rolls, cursorily commemorated by Pope — 

** A loke on Jekyll or some odd-Old Whig 
Who never changed hia principle or wig." f 

Jekyll died at Brookmans in 1738, and 
on the death of his widow, in 1746, the 
estate descended to her nephew, John 
Cocks, in whose family it remained till 
1784, when it was sold to Alexander 
Higginson, of London. It was purchased 
in 1786 (after having passed through the 
hands of Dr. Humphrey Sibthorpe) by 
S. R. Gaussen, Esq., and is now the pro- 
perty and seat of his grandson, R. W. 
Gaussen, Esq. 

Broolonans is a large and stately struc- 
ture, whence, as when old Chauncy wrote, 
<• you have a pleasant prospect &om the 
front thereof towards the east over Essex, 
and from the back thereof toward the 
west into Bedfordshire." The park, of 600 

* Chaoney, Hertfordshire, vol. ii, p. 44L 
t Eyilpgoe to the SatirM» Dialogue i 



acres (the estate has 3600, or about three- 
fourths of the parish), is rich in trees, 
water, and views. Near the house are 
extensive private grounds, a pinetum, and 
gardens, famed for exotic trees, shrubs, 
and flowers ; and a long avenue leading 
to the lodge at the London end of the 
park. 

Gobions (locally Gubbins), a sub-manor 
lying immediately S. of Brookmans, so 
call^ from its early owners, was in the 
reign of Henry VII. " parcel of the ancient 
revenue" of Sir John More, one of the 
Justices of the Court of Queen's Bench, 
and father of Sir Thomas More, who it 
may be remembered, when Lord Chan- 
cellor, never failed, if, in passing through 
Westminster Hall to his seat in Chancery, 
he saw his father sitting in court, to fall 
on his knees and ask his blessing. Sir 
Thomas, when the estate came to him, 
lived at Gk>bions with his house full of his 
family, including not only children and 
grandchildren, but his father's widow, 
relatives, frieiMls, dependants, books, per- 
haps, too, the *' strange birds and beasts " 
he loved and ** kept, an ape, a fox, a wea- 
sel, and a ferret,'* as he did in his house 
at Chelsea. His ownership of Gobions 
was but short. After his execution, the 
king took the manor, and though sub- 
sequently Sir Thomas More's son was re- 
stored to his honours, he only recovered 
this estate, of which a lease had been 
granted for the life of Elizabeth, in rever- 
sion. On the death of Elizabeth it was 
obtained by Cresacre More, and it re- 
mained the property of a More till sold 
by Basil More in the reign of Charles II. 
to Sir Edw. Desbovery. In 1697 it was 
sold to one Pitchcraft, packer, of London, 
who traneferred it to Sir Jeremy Sam- 
brooke (who was an active county magis- 
trate, and erected the obelisk in comme- 
moration of the Battle of Bamet, noticed 
under Babnbt and Hadley). From the 
Sambrookes it passed in succession to 
Freeman, Hunter, Holmes, and Kemble, 
and now belongs to Mr. Gaussen. More's 
house was pulled down by Mr. Gaussen 
shortly after he purchased the estate, and 
the park incorporated with Brookmans. 
Of the house not a vestige remains, and 
only a few traces of the once famous 
gardens. 

The Gateway (worth seeing) now serves 
as the S. or London entrance to Brook- 
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mans Park. It is of red brick, perliaps as 
old as the great Chancellor ; an arch be- 
tween square battlemented towers of three 
stages, a pictoresqae structure, and re- 
markable for the yerj unusual altitude 
of the arch. By it is a good old brick 
lodge, and an avenue a mile long leads 
from it to Brookmans. 

Peacham, author of *The Complete 
Gentleman,' a well-known woik of the 
early part of the 17th cent., himself a 
native of North Mimms, tells us that Sir 
Thomas More wrote his Utopia at Gbbions, 
aixl Heywood his Epigrams at North 
Mimms — though More says the Utopia 
was written in the scraps of time he could 
steal from his meals and sleep in the 
midst of many and heavy occupations.* 

" HerTTJohn Heywood wrote his Epignms, as 
also Air Thomas More his Utopia, in the parish 
wherein I was bom (North Mims in Hartforashire 
near to St. Albans) ; where either of them dwelt 
and had fair possessions/' f 

*' To its literary honours I may add that there in 
all probability Creeaore More composed the account 
of the life of his great grandfather. North 
Mimms I am sorry to say has not been oaref ul to 
preserve the memory at her distingushed inhabit- 
ants. On enqoixT liitely made by afriend residing 
near that place, it was discovered that there were 
no memorials of the Mores in the church, and that 
all the early registers are lost." X 

The Church (St. Mary) stands in North 
Mimms Park, and near it are 3 magnifi- 
cent elms. It is of flint and stone, and 
is said to have been built by Sir Hugh 
de Magneville, in the reign of Stephen, 
but the body of the church is much later, 
and it has been recently restored. It 
consists of nave, aisles, and chancel, an 
embattled W. tower, with a thin leaded 
spire, and a porch of flint and stone at 
the S.W. In the tower are six bells. The 
W. door has an E.E. moulding with bell- 
flower ornaments, and oak leaves on the 
capitals — ^weather-worn, but good. The B. 
and W. windows have flowing Perp. tra- 
cery. The int. is neat, and has well-pro- 
portioned nave arcades. The E. and W. and 
one or two of the other windows are flUed 
with painted glass. Monts. — N. of chancel, 
figure of Justice holding the scales and a 
roll of paper, seated on a sarcophagus of 
black marble, marking the grave of Lord 

* Letter to Peter Giles, prefixed to the Utopia. 

t Peacham, Compleat Gentleman, ed. 1661, 
p. 95. 

t Joseph Hunter, Preface to Cresacre More's 
Life of Tnomas More, p. Ivi 



Chancellor Somers, '* who lived at Brook- 
mans Park," 1716. The mont. was erected 
by his sister. Dame Elizabeth Jekyll. On 
the N. wall of nave a small half-length 
effigy of George Jarvis, d. 1718. Brasge*, 
— In chancel, on an altar tomb, mutilated 
effigies of Sir Robert Knolles, d. 14 — , and 
wife Elisabeth, d. 1458. Effigy of a knight 
in armour. Bichard Butler and wife, no 
date. Effigy of Thomas Leucas, d. 1531. 
Small but unusually fine brass of a priest 
(no insc., but supposed to represent Wm. 
de Eesteven, vicar, d. 1361). It is appa- 
rently Flemish, and resembles in style 
that of Abbot de la Mare at St. Albans. 
He is vested in chasuble and stole, has a 
chalice on his breast, and over him is a 
rich canopy, with, on the dexter side, St. 
Peter, and underneath SS. John the Evan- 
gelist and Bartholomew, and in corre- 
sponding places on the sinister, SS. Paul, 
James the Great, and Andrew, with their 
respective emblems. Above is the Almighty 
holding the soul of the deceased ; at the 
sides are two angels swinging censers. 

MIMMS, SOUTH, Middx., so 

called to distinguish it from North Mimms, 
Herts, on the St Albans road, 14^ m. 
from London, 3^ m. N.N.W. from Bamet, 
and about 2 m. W. from the Potters Bar Stat, 
of the Grt. N. Rly. Pop. of the par., 3571, 
but this runs into Bamet town, and in- 
cludes the eccl. dists. of Bamet Christ 
Church, 1598, and Potters Bar, 1198; 
South Mimms proper had 775 inhab. in 
1871. Inns : White Hart; Black Horite, 
South Mimms is a pretty little vill. 
standing on high ground (421 ft above 
the Ordnance datum) about the junction 
of several roads. The Church (St Giles) 
is near the N. end of the vill., close to the 
White Hart inn. It is an interesting and 
picturesque building of flint and stone 
(the S. side covered with stucco), and 
consists of nave and N. aisle, chancel, W. 
tower, and porch at the S.W. The tower, 
tall, massive, with buttresses and good 
angle turret, and partly covered with 
ivy, is much above the average of village 
ch. towers. In it is a peal of 6 bells. The 
ch. is Early Perp. with flowing tracery, 
except the N. aisle, which is of brick, re- 
built in 1526. The int, is pleasing, but 
without any marked feature, except that 
the E. end of the N. aisle is shut off by a 
carved oak parclose, and forms the f^o- 
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wyk Chantry (foimded and endowed, 1448, 
by Thomas Frowyk and his wife Bliza- 
beth). The chancel was newly payed and 
decorated at the restoration of the ch. in 
1868. Some of the pews are old and well- 
carred : obs. those N.B. of the naye. In 
the windows of the N. aisle are some frag- 
ments of painted glass of the date and 
no doubt part of the original decoration 
ef the rebuilt aisle. Monts, — On N. of 
chancel, an altar tomb with fan-groined 
canopy, supported on4 twisted Renaissance 
columns; without arms or insc. except 
the initials B. H. Ibi the Frovr^k Chan- 
try, a tomb with recumbent effigy of a 
knight in armour, under a rich open 
canopy; on shields are the arms of the 
Frowyks, but no insc. or date. There are 
two or three brasses, with mutilated 
effigies or inscriptions of members of the 
Frowyk family ; and on the S. wall of 
the nave is a tablet with a small figure of 
a skuU within a niche, and the insc — 

" Looke on, why tarn awaye thyne eyne 
This is no stranger's fao^ the phesoamy k thyne." 

By the ch.-yard, facing the street, is a 
neat row of almshouses for 6 widows, 
founded by Jas. Hickson, 1687, at Dancer's 
Hill, but recently remoyed here by the 
Brewers' Company, who are trustees of 
the charily. There are other almshouses 
in the parish. 

Wrotluim Park, the seat of the Earl of 
Strafford, at the S. end of the par., be- 
tween the Hatfield and St. Albans roads, 
immediately beyond the obelisk at Monken 
Hadley,wa8 built from the designs of Ware, 
for Admiral Byng, about 1754 — only 3 or 
4 years before his execution. It has since 
been the chief seat of the Byng family. 
The name was giyen to it from the an- 
cient seat of the family, Wrotham in Kent. 
The house is a spacious, stately, semi- 
classic structure oi the s^le which pre- 
yailed towards the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and consists of a centre and wings, 
with recessed tetrastyle portico, and a 
pediment leyel with the second storey, in 
the tympanum of which are the Byng 
am^ etc. Along tii» summit is a balus- 
tradS. The park, of about 260 acres, is 
fairly timbered. There is a public foot- 
path across it from Ghmwick Comer. 

Jkfrham (or Derham) Pa/rh (Captain 
F. l5rotter) ^ m. W. of Wrotham Park, 
and nearly 2 m. S.W. of South Mimms 



ch., deriyed its name from the Derham 
f axnily, its owners in the early part of the 
14th cent., when by marriage it was trans- 
ferred to Thomas Frowyk, in whose de- 
scendants it continued till the end of the 
15th cent. It afterwards belonged to the 
Laceys and Austens; was then sold to 
the Earl and Countess of Albemarle ; in 
1773 was sold to Christopher Bethell, and 
in 1798 to John Trotter, Esq., the founder 
of the Soho Bazaar. The mansion is large 
and good ; tiie park of 170 acres, pleasant 
and well timbered. The entrance gate 
by the St. Albans road — a tall central 
arch between Tuscan columns, with en- 
tablature and floral scrolls, surmounted 
with a large yase, and flanked by small 
lodges — is the triumphal arch erected in 
London by General Monk for the entry of 
Charles IL in 1660. 

MITCHAM, Surrey (Dom. 
MiohelhoAn), 2 m. 8.W. of Tooting, 9 m. 
from Westminster Bridge, and a Stat, on 
the L., Br., and S. C. Rly. (Croydon and 
Wimbledon line) ; pop. 6498, of whom 
453 were in the Holbom Union Industrial 
Schools. 

The par., locally diyided by Wykford 
Lane into Upper and Lower Mitcham, 
extends from Herton to Beddington, Car- 
shalton, and Croydon. The houses are 
scattered, but mostly lie along the road 
from Tooting to Sutton, by the river ^ 
Wandle, and about Mitcham Common. 
The soil is rich black mould, and for 
more than a century Mitcham has been 
famed for its gardens of sweet-herbs, and 
flowers. Roses, lavender, and pepper- 
mint are grown here in immense quanti- 
ties for distilling for the perfumer ; and 
liquorice, aniseed, poppies, mint, chamo- 
miles, and other medicinal plants cover 
hundreds of acres, and perfume the air 
for a considerable distance. But outside, 
and fringing these fragrant fields, are 
many far from fragrant factories, notably 
snujff, tobacco, and various other mills by 
the Wandle, japan and varnish manv- 
factories in Lower Mitcham and about 
Merton I^ane, floor-cloth, felt, and tele- 
graph works, tanneries, etc. On the 
E. of the yill. stretches the broad 
breezy Mitcham Comm^nij of 480 acres, 
broken northwards towards the Ke;gate 
road by low hills and trees, and every- 
.where pleasant. 
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Fftintid of old for ** good air and choict* 
compp-tiy," Mitcham was early a favourite 
plat^e of rejjideTice. Sir Walter Raleifjh 
bad a house bercT in right of bis wife^ 
EliKabeth Throckmorton, awignod her 
probably as a marriage portion, the 
Tbiockmorton-Carewa being at that time 
the owners of the three Mitcham manora, 
Mitcham (pr Canons), RavenHbury, 
and Bigging aod Tamw^ortb. Baleigh 
sold the property, on bis release from 
the Tower, 1615, to aid irx providing 
fnuds for his expedition to Guiaua* The 
mansion, whieh stood at the corner of 
Wykford Lane, after having iotig servt^d 
as a boarding- school, was taken, down 
some years back. Sir Julina Caeear, Mfls- 
ter of the Rolls, owned a house hercj 
through bis wife, the widow of a Mr. 
Dens, and in it, after aeveral disappoint- 
ments, had the costly honour of enteitain- 
iug Queen Elizabeth. 

*' On TtiwdaT, Bapt. 12, 15»8^ the Qnmn Tiaitud 
my bf?u» at llJtdiBiu, and eu^jptid aud lodged 
tbers, mid dined tbero th« next d&y. 1 proKntad 
hiiT with a gown of cloth of silver richly otnbfo^ 
der^ ; a h1a«k net-work luaiitle wLtli puT^ gt}\d : a 
taflleia hat, whiten with eeverul Quwena, and aJeweL 
of ^ohlBtit therein witlirubiee and ^iamonde. ller 
Mdjesty ternored from my bouse after dinner the 
13th ryf Sayt. to X^iiiBuch, vrith exceediog good 
contentment ; whicli KntertaiisTiioiit ef tier MflO«tJ 
with the cb&j^es of five foiiii«r didappomtmenta, 
liinonnted to J^TOO stcrlltiff, Uifudo« mine own prt>- 
Tisioiuj, :uid wbjiteTer waa fient unto me by my 
friends/' * 

Donne the poet, before he toot ordersj 
lived for two years at Mitcham in poverty 
and ill-health. One of hifi letters is 
dated ^' from my hospital at Mitcham; " 
and in it h<? aays, *' there is not one 
person besidea myself in my house well. 
, . , I fiattermyself in this that I am dying 
too/' At Mitcham lived Moses Mendez 
(d. 1758), a poor poet, but *' posiflesHed of 
an hundred thousand poundB. Mitcham 
Grove, on the rt. of the road going towards 
Sntton, was bought by Lord Clivev and 
given to Alexander Wedderbnrn (after- 
wards Lord Chaneellor Loughborough) 
for his defent'c of his Ic^rdijhip in the 
Hou^e of Commons* Lord Loughborough 
sold it in 1789 to Henry Hoare, Esq. (the 
banker of Fleet Street), and he to Sir J. 
W. Lubbodcf A greater Lord Chancellor, 



* MS. of Blr Juliua Cwiar, in Brit. Muji., 
quoted by Nichols, Progteaaee of Q. Elizabeth, vol. 
id., pp. OS and t^^-n. 



and worthier man, mast have owned « 
house here (though thei-e is no evidence, 
he lived in it), as Thomas EIrington, Esq., 
by his will, bearing date li)2rt, bequeathed 
to Alice bis wife "bis chief house at 
Mitcham, which was given to him by 8ir 
Thomas More"* 

The old ChmTcK (St. Peter and St, 
Psal), a dilapidated fabric of flint and 
stone, was taken down in 1&20, and a 
new eh, erected on it« site, the base of the 
old tower being retained. The new ch., 
consecrated Aug. 1332, is of brick and 
cementj in the baldest style of the revived 
Gothic* Inside are some mwitji. from the 
old ch.j but none of interest* One ia 
the N, aisle to Mrs. Elii, Tait (d. 1821), 
has a feiDale figure it) relief by We,st- 
macotL Outside, under the W, window, 
is a mont. to Aldermnn Sir Ambrose 
Crowley, d. 1713, the Sir Hnmphrej- 
Greenhat of the Tatler (No. 73), who^ 
tn order to check bribery at elections, 
promised, as an acknowledgment for their 
favonr, a chaldron of good coals grstis 
ix> every elector of Queenhithe who en- 
gaged to poll for him. tu the ch.-yard 
is the tomb of Mi-s. Anne Hallam (d, 
17*50], an actress famous as Lady Macbeth 
and Lady Touchwood. 

Christ Church, Merton Lane, is a new 
district ch,, with parsonage and mission- 
house adjoining, Gothic, of brick and 
stone, erected by Messrs. Francis, in 
1874, at the cost of Mr, W, J. Harria, 
of Corringe Park, Diaeenting and Eo- 
man Catholic chapelSf and national and 
board schools, are numerous. On Lower 
Mitcham Green is a neat range of 
Gothic almsht^uBe3, designed by Buckler, 
and erected and endowed in 1829 by Misa 
Tate, for 12 poor unmarried women above 
hh years of age. 

M L E S E Y, EAST, Surrey, 
at the confluence of the Mole with the 
Thames, opposite Hampton Court, with 
which it is united by an iron girder 
bridge (aw Hampton Cotrnx), 13 m. 
from London : pop^ 2409, TTie Hampton 
Court Stat, of the L. anH S.W. Rly. is at 
East Moieseyn near the foot of the bridge. 
Inns : the Btll^ a good house with garden 
and bowlini?-(?7een ; Prince of Walci 
Ilotel; N£^ Imi ; AlbioTt. 

* JiytODl^ ToL i,, p. 9&S, 
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In the Dom. Survey, East and West 
Molesey are both included under Motes- 
hanif the home or town by the Mole ; as 
Molesey — Mole, and ey, an island — seems 
to indicate that the Mole here formed an 
island, by dividing, before joining the 
Thames, as it still does somewhat higher 
up. The form Moidsey, still often used, 
is a modem and foolish corruption of the 
old spelling, and ought to be definitely 
abandoned. 

The manor of East Molesey was given 
by Henry I. towards the endowment 
of Merton Priory, whence it came to 
be known as Molesey Prior. In 1536 
Henry VIII. obtained East Molesey by 
exchange from the prior of Merton, in 
order to incorporate it with his newly 
formed chase of Hampton Court. A 
lease of the manor, held by Sir Thomsts 
Heneage, was at the same time renewed ; 
the revigrsion was in 1571 granted by 
Q. Elizabeth to Anthony Crane. Subse- 
quently leases were granted to various 
persons till 1775, from which date the 
lease has always been granted to the 
holder of the manor of West Molesey. It 
is now held by the Kev. H. Hotham. 

The vill. extends in a rambling way for 
some distance about the level meadows 
on the 1. bank of the Mole, a large in- 
crease having of late years taken place 
at the N. end towards the Thames and 
about the rly. stat., mostly of small 
houses, and known as Kent Ibwn, The 
whole district is flat, but there are many 
pretty little bits of Dutch river scenery 
about the different branches of the Mole, 
d,nd lanes with the water flowing across 
the road. At the moUth of the Mole is 
a large but hot picturesque water and 
steam flour and s^w mill. 

The Church (St. Mary), near the centre 
of the vill., a mean building, was damaged 
by fire in 1863, taken down, and a new 
church, designed by Mr. Talbot Bury, 
erected on the site, and consecrated Oct. 
17, 1865. It is of flint and stone, late 
E.E. in style, with some plate tracery in 
the windows, and consists of nave and 
aisles, with gabled windows and chancel. A 
tower at the N.W., with slated spire, was 
added in 1867. The mt. is neat, carefully 
finished ; has open seats throughout ; the 
chancel windows are filled with painted 
glass, the E. window having a repre- 
sentation of the Ascension, by Heaton and 



Butler ; the others, the Good Shepherd, St. 
John, and St. Peter, by Lavers and Bar- 
raud ; a good new stone pulpit, and an 
old font restored. A brass from the old 
ch. to Anthonie Standen, "cupbearer to 
the King of Scotland, sometmie Lord 
Djffley, father to King James, now of 
England, and also swome servant to hlb 
Majestic," d. 1611. In Kent Town, the 
new part of the vill., nearer the stat., is a 
district ch., St. Paul's, erected in 1856. 
From the bridge-foot and river-side be- 
tween East Molesey and Molesey Hurst, 
the best general views are obtained of 
Hampton Court. 

The private (" call it as you please ^i^ 
grim or vagabond") press at which the 
celebrated Martin Marprelate pamphlets 
were printed, was first set up at Molesey, 
whence, on its locality appearing to be 
suspected, it commenced its wanderings 
by a removal to Fawsley, Northampton- 
shire.* 

MOLESEY, WEST, Surrey, f m. 
W. of East Molesey, and 1^ m. W. of the 
Hampton Court Stat, of the L. and S.W. 
Rly. : pop. 563. 

West Molesey is a small straggling 
village of poor houses, with a few of a 
better grade, lying along the Walter road 
some way inland from the Thames. The 
country is pleasant but flat; and there 
are two or three mansions with good old 
elms and oaks in the grounds. 

The Chwrchy rebuilt, except the tower, 
in 1843, is of brick, a poor specimen of the 
Gothic (Perp.) of its time. The N. aisle 
was added in 1860. The tower at the W. 
is of flint and stone, partially restored. 
The windows are filled with painted glass. 
The font, from the old ch., is Perp., octa- 
gonal, with quatref oils in the panels. In 
the ch.-yard is the tomb of the Right 
Hon. J. Wilson Croker, who lived for 
many years at Molesey Grove. 

Among the old tree-embowered man- 
sions and pleasant villas that here stud the 
Thames or overlook the Mole, are Apps 
Court (Mrs. Gill), noticed under that 
heading; Molesey Orove^ already men- 
tioned as the residence of Mr. Croker, 
now the seat of Sir Robert Walpole ; 



• PuUer, Church History, book ix., cent. 16; 
Neale, Hitt. of the PuritaiiB, vol. i, chap. viii. 
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The yilL consists of a long narrow 
street of irregular houses, a few of the 
substantial old red-brick kind, but the 
greater part mean and flimsy ; the ch. on 
the L, near the centre of the street ; 
wharres, boat-houses, malt-kilns, and a 
large brewery by the river; a green, girt 
about with modem dwellings, beyond; and 
a lane lined with tenements, leading to 
thepretty hamlet of East Sheen. 

Woiks for weaving pictorial tapestry 
were established here about 1619, by JSir 
Francis Crane, in imitation of the royal 
tapestiy works of France, then in great 
repute. The king was interested in the 
enterprise, and gave Crane £2000 towards 
the cost of the buildings. At first the 
designs were obtained from abroad, but 
in 1623 the services were secured of 
Francis Cleyn or Klein (he signed his 
designs indiflEerently F. C. and F. K.), a 
native of Rostock, then in the service of 
the King of Denmark. James L made 
him designer to the works at Mortlake, a 
free denizen of England, and settled on 
him " a certain annuitie of £100 by the 
year during his natural life." Cleyn was 
a ready and skilful designer, and Crane a 
judicious manager, and the works were 
remarkably successful. Many large and 
costly pieces were produced and eagerly 
purchaised for the decoration of patrician 
halls. 1^ Lord Keeper Williams paid 
Sir Francis Crane £2500 for the Four 
Seasons, in tapestry. At Knole are por- 
traits of Crane and Vandyck in silk tapes- 
try, as well as Vandyck's picture from 
which they were wrought. Charles I. 
was munificent in his patronage. While 
at Madrid in 1623 he directed £500 to be 
paid for a set of Mortlake tapestry, repre- 
senting the Months, he had ordered to be 
made for him ; and directly after his ac- 
cession to the throne he gave an acknow- 
ledgment of indebtedness to Sir Francis 
Cnme **for three suits of gold tapestry 
for our use, £6000; " granted him an an- 
nuity of £1000 ; and further, an allowance 
of " £2000 yearly for the better mainte- 
nance of tibe said works of tapestries for 
ten years." Somewhat later the king 
gave to Crane and the Duchess-Dowager 
of Richmond the exclusive right for 17 
years of making copper farthings — no 
doubt a profitable monopoly. Sir Francis 

p. 464 ; iMiDB, Enviioiii» T<d. L, p. 266 ; Fuller 
Choroh lusUuy. 
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Oane rhed obo^jt 16^5 ; bis brotber Bold 
biB interest in the works to tbe \dj)g, nnd 
the works were thenceforth known as tbe 
King'a Works. It waa in order to their 
being copied &t Mortlakc;, that Charles I.. 
at the ffoggeation of Bobena, ptircbaeed 
the Ciirtoons of Raphael, long the glory 
of HainptoTi Courts and now of Kensing- 
ton. There is a wairant dated Dec. 3, 
1639t to *' Sir James Palmer Knt. Goy. of 
hifl Ma« workes for making of Hangings 
at Mortlake/' directing him *'to ftell unto 
the Earle of Holland fi peecea of Hanginge 
of the story of tbe ApostJee being of the 
second sort, for the some of £8&()* 17* (i, 
being the price hia Ma*^ allowed for the 
same/' Mortlake copiefl of the Cartoons 
arc now scarce, but Mortlake tapestry 
is often met with» From contemporary 
references it mast have been very popular- 

" Timoth^f. Why Lddr, do you think taa 
Wron^ht in » loom r Some Datoh pieoo iruT'd 
atJIanJbker'* 

" Here Honift mre piwe 
Of Riibuoa cr VEtud^rck jtremint^il » : 
Thore a rioh suit of AlfHrKlat:k--TApeBtrj^ 
A bed of domuk, or oiubinoidery. ' | 

During the civil war the Tapestry House 
was ficifced as royal property. In tbe Par- 
liamentary SnTTey it is described ae a 
building 1J6 ft. long and 84 ft. dee|i, 
having on the second floor ontj great 
working room 82 ft, long and 20 wide, 
wheniin are 12 looms for making tapestry 
work of all sorts, and another room alwmt 
half as long containing ti looms, a giieat 
room called the limner^s room, and on 
the third floor a long gaJliiry divided 
into 3 J\)ums, Charles II. proposed to 
xeviFe the manofatture, ajid invited 
Terrio to England to make the dcfligns; 
but the king found other use for his 
money and other employment for the 
painter, and the tapestry worXs were left 
to their fate. Lysom? ascertained that 
the tapestry bouse occupied the site of 
Qucen^ Head Coort, and that the bous-^e 
" on the opposite side of the road, built 
by Cbarles J. for Franeis Cleyn, was 

?ulled down in or about the year 17^4." 
u tbe Parliamentjuy Sarrey this bouse is 
caUed "the limmer^B tenement," and valucid 
at £9 per annam. By the ch. regiator it 

» Jinpar lAujm, The CH7 Matck, foL IflSP. 

+ OldliMii. A SLatyr in imiUtlon of the Third of 

P.4UI 



appears that Cleyn had 5 children bom at 
Mortlake. Less fajnouH than the tapestry 
workfi, but also a manufactory of some 
note in its day, was that of Delft and 
earthenware, establieheii here early in the 
leth cent.» and which finally died out 
early in the 19th. 

The firnt Chn^h at Mortlake was built 
in 1348, the mother-ch. bein^^ at Wimble- 
don. Tbe present fabric appears from an 
insc. on the tower to have be<^n erected 
in 1543: has l:»een many times altered, 
enlarged, and improved, tbe last time m 
I8*i0, and is now ugly and uninteresting. 
The only picturesque feature is the patcherl, 
battered, and ivy-clad tower. In it is A 
ring of 8 bella, Some of the i»onU. are 
of noticeable people* One is a tablet 
to tJir Philip Frauds^ d. 1818, tbe repat*?d 
author of Junius, Another is tbe white 
marble sarcophflgus of the most common- 
place of Prime Ministere, Henry Adding- 
ton, Vi8cj:3unt Bidmoiitb, d, at tbe White 
Lodge, Kichmond Park, in 1814; also uf 
UrWa Viscountess Sidrooutb, d. liill, 
with alto-rilievo of the dying lady and 
her attendants, and a long prosaic 
rhymfng epitaph. On B.E. wall a costly 
Htmctujie of coloured marbles, with effigies, 
of the Hon. Francis Coventry, 2nd son 
of the Lord Keeper Coventry, d, Dii*9. 
AldermaTt Sir John Barnard, d. 1764, 
Pope's lord-mayor : 

** I DSTerfto mj aorrow I dAdAre) 
Din'il wltli tbn M&« uf IUmm, or mj Lori 
May or.- * 

Dr. Dee, the most famous of English 
Rstiologers, was bmriod in the channel in 
1608. On the N. wall near the cUanrel 
is a tablet to the Rev. Kiobard Byficld, 
d. 1 664j rector of Long Ditton. and one of 
the Assembly of Divines. The font hiu? 
Abp. Boui'chier's arms on it — a ctosh <^n- 
grailed between four water-bougets — and 
waK prt>bably given by him to the ch. The 
pniiuing of the Entombment by G* Seghcre 
was given to the cb» for an altar-piece 
by Bcnj, VandeTigacht, the engraver and 
picture dealer (eon of the more eminent 
Gerard V,)t who had a country house at 
East Sheen : he was drowned by the up- 
setting of a boat in which he was crossing 
the Thumea at Chiswick, 17^4, and buri<^d 
in Mortlake ch. 
In the ch.-yaid ^m. the Cat tombstone 

* PKipc, £pik«ufl t« the Satirwi, DkL 11. 
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with a Latin insc. to John Partridge, the 
astrologer, and anthor of the popular 
almanac named after him. Partridge 
and his almanac served as a target for 
the wit of Swift and Steele, the former 
of whom went so far as to foretell his 
death in * Predictions for the year 1708,* 
in which, under the afterwards famous 
name of Isaac Bickerstaff, he announced 
that his first prediction " relates to Par- 
tridge the Almanac-maker. ... I have 
conrolted the star of his nativity by my 
own rules, and find he will infallibly die 
upon the 29th of March next, about 11 
at night of a raging fever." When the 
night was passed Swift issued 'An Ac- 
count of the Death of Mr. Partridge the 
Almanac-maker, upon the 29th inst.,' with 
full particulars of the time and mamier 
of his decease. Afterwards Steele de- 
scribed in the Tatler (Na 99) the burial 
of this professor of physick and astrology 
" from Cordwainers on Tuesday the 29th 
instant ; '* and Swift wrote an elegy on his 
death, and wound up with his epitaph : 
** Here, five feet deep, lies on his back 
A cobbler, star-monger, and quack," eta 

Partridge, taking the announcement seri- 
ously, issued an advertisement in which 
he assured tibe public that so far from 
being dead "blessed be God, John Par- 
trid^ is stiH living and in health and 
all are knaves who report otherwise ; " 
and the others retorted by a * Demonstra- 
tion * of his death and buriaL His actual 
'burial took place in Mortlake ch.-yard 
in 1715, seven years after that announced 
by his persecutors. Tomb of Alderman 
Barber (d. 1740), who erected the bust in 
Westminster Abbey of Butler the author 
of Hudibras, and pilloried by Pope in a 
couplet intended for the scroll in Shak- 
speare's hand. 
** Then Britain lov'd me and pieeerr'd mj fame 
Pore from a Barber's or a Benson's name." 

Dr. Dee the astrologer lived in a house 
near the river-side, no longer standing. 
Here he was several times visited by Queen 
Elizabeth, and lived in very expensive 
style. Being obliged to quit England in 
1583, the mob, who regarded him as a 
magician, broke into his house and, ac- 
cording to his own estimate, damaged his 
library to the value of £390 ; destroyed 
his chemiciil apparatus, which had cost 
him £200 ; broke a fine quadrant which 
cost him £20, and took away a magHet 



for which he gave £33. Recalled to Eng- 
land by the Queen, he returned to Mort- 
lake, was restored to favour, and received 
as compensation the promise of various 
offices, some of which, as the Chancellor- 
ship of St. Paul's, he obtained. In 1596 he 
was appointed Warden of Manchester, 
but after a long series of disputes with 
the fellows he returned to Mortlake in 
1604. With James I. he was for a time 
in favour, but shortly fell into discredit, 
and his hist days were passed in poverty, 
he being obliged to sell his library, as 
Lilly teUs us, piecemeal for his sustenance. 
He died at Mortlake in 1608, aged 81, 
and was buried in the chancel of Mort- 
lake ch., where Aubrey was shown an 
old marble stone as belonging to his 
tomb.* 

** Dr. Dee dwelt in a hoose neere the water-side, 
a little westward from the church. The bnildings 
which Sir Fr. Crane erected for working hangings 
.... were boilt upon the ground whereon Dr. 
Dee's laboratoiT and other rooms for that use 
stood. Upon the west is a square court, and the 
next is the house wherein Dr. Dee dwelt, now 
[1673] inhabited by a Mr. Selbury, and farther west 
his garden." t 

" 1580. Sep. 17.— The Queene's Hi^estie came 
from Rychmond in her coach, the higher way to 
Mortlak f elde, and when she came right against the 
church she turned down toward my house : and 
when she was against my garden in the f elde she 
stode there a good while, and than cam ynto the 
street at the great gate of the felde, wnere she 

Spyed me at my doore making obeysances to her 
lyestie ; she beckoned her hand for me ; I cam to 
her coach side, she very speedily pulled off her 
glove and gave me her hand to kiss ; and, to be 
short, asked me to resort to her court, and to give 
her to wete when I cam ther. " X 

On another occasion (1575) she came 
with several of her nobility to see his 
library, but being told that his wife was 
lately dead would not enter the house, and 
Dee had to show her Majesty at the coach- 
door his glass, or * black-stone,' about the 
properties of which she was curious, and 
which had earned for him the reputation 
of a magician. This stone was among the 
curiosities collected by Horace Walpole at 
Strawberry Hill. It is now in the collec- 
tion formed by the late Lord Londes- 
borough, and at present deposited in the 
Alexandra Palace.§ 

* Aubrey, Antiq. of Surrey, voL L , p. 8 ; Lysons, 
ToL i., p. 274 ; Nichols, Progresses of Q. Elizabeth, 
vol. L, p. 416. 

t MS. Ashmole, 1788, fol. 1ft ; Diary of Dr. Dee, 
edited for Camden Soc. by J. O. HaUiwell, p. 2. 

t Dr. Dee's Diary, p. 8. 

f The story of the identification, loss^ and reco^ 
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Dee's son, Arthnr, ftnhBequentlj phyflidfin 
tothcKmperorof RuHsna^aml to ChftHual. 
of England, wa« born at MortUke in ir>76, 
Hud when a. boy acted ae his father's t^rffer 
in diflcerning apirits, etc.^ by the black- 
er ahow-Btone, Anthony Wood relates 
that when a child he freqaently played 
with qnoits of gold, which hiii father made 
at Prague by transmutation. 

PhilTipHj the fellow-actor of Shnkspeare, 
deacrihea himself in his will as *" Auguntine 
Phillips of Mortlake in the county of 
Surrey, Gentleraan/' and directs hia body 
lo be ** buried in the chftncel of the parish 
church of Mortlake/' He died in lti05, 
imd was doubtletfa bnried in the chancel ; 
tnit the Tcgifltcr between 1603 and 1^13 is 
tnfortnnateiy lost. One of his bequests 
ta '* a thirty-HbilliDg piece in gold " to his 
*^ fellow'* William Shakepeare : it ia not 
unlikely that Jrihakspeare waa a visitor to 
Mortlake in Pbillips s day. 

According to the local tradition, a house 
known an Cromwell House was the resi- 
dence of the great Protector; it really 
belonged to his son Henry* It was the 
lesideuce, in his later years, of Edward 
Colston, the eminent benefactor of Bristol, 
whodiedinit,Oct.ll,17ai. Afteryarioua 
vicissitudes, the house was nulled clown in 
lS&8,and anew red-brick Pudor mansion, 
OrOfivrwU Iltmsa (J* Wigan, Esq,)? built on 
the site. John Austin, Gart«r-King-at- 
Arms, author of the ' RcgiBter of the 
Garter/ etc., died, March 1744, at his 
house at Mortlake. 

MOTTINGHAH, Kent, an e:ttra- 
parochial hanitet of Eltham, from which 
it ifl I m. 8. by W. ; the Elthnm Stat, of 
the B.B. lUy. (Dartford line) is in Mot- 
tingham, about ^ m, from the houses : 
pop» 475* Mottmgham is a little but 
iftst-growing piaffe, with new bouses 
springing up on CTcry side, a temporary 
ch*, and all the signs of suburban progress. 
The neighbourhood is, howeTcr^ still open, 
verdant, and agreeable, and there are good 
pounds nnd old houses. M'ottinghtim 
Mouw (F. A. 65chroBder, Esq.) marks the 

Tory of "th* Blatle-fltuiie, with which Dr I>eeii»d 
to oall hia aplrlta" lb t(jM At Itu^h bj- H, Wdpole 
in n luiteir bo Sit Iloruie Mium, Miitth S2, 1771, 
iMtert, voJh t., p. 2ft0. At t^^l Btmwbatry Hill 
ule, it was buu^ht by Mr, fimythu Pi^tt^ and at 
the wLa o( hla ootleotfoQ, Dtrci, IS&lfp it wu pui- 
dliBHd fgr Laid Land«*bcirough. 



site, and perhapa retains in part the fabric, 
of Mnttingham Placet a Rtately mansion 
biiilt by George Stoddard, Esq., in lfi60 : 
and fhirqf Hill (Mrs. Hartley) char- 
mingly phw^ a little 6. of the hamlet, waa 
in the last cent, the seait of Earl Bathurst, 
when Lord Chancellor, and afterwards of 
General Morrison, etO» 

*' A Htmnge and iqArT«U(m« Accident hnpp«ned 4t 
thin p)it«4» itbiin the 4th day of An^irt, ]&85» in a 
field \rhich. halnngvth U> Hir Petulvnl Hwt, fi«* 
ti]d«6 In the nmrDtn);, tLe uruuiul begmi to Hink, 
m much, thftt thtM gitwLt dm trixs H4re audilonlj 
BwaUawed into thapTt, (h# tap* falling di^wnwcim 
Into ihe hois : ajuI hotam 10 nf the cloult^ thuy 
wera BO arerwhflUiLdd, thAt no port of thorn miKht 
be dJHcemtMlH tbe uive being Bud^loiily ^led with 
watflr: the onmpflwof tl*o hole wan ab<mt SOynrdj, 
uid BO prufonnd, that aaoniifiiogLineof M fathouil 
«»Jld h*nily flmJ ot feel any bottom. Ton yiu^ 
dlfftiuit fTOED that pUoe thera wilb another pi«<» of 
ground atmk in like manner, n«ar the highway, 
and K> nigh a dwelLiiii; hotitMt, tliat th« inhabitimti 
WBift gTAtlj tfltrliled tborewith." * 

Little appears to bo known of it now * 
Lysons wrote of it 70 years ago, " The 
sprjt where this strange accident is naid to 
have happened, ia near the road leading to 
Fairey Hill ; it presents now only a slight 
inequality of surface, and is supposed to 
hare been occaflioned by the falling-in oi 
what had at some r«imote period been a 
chaIkL-pit/*f 

M0UL3EY, EAST, and WEST, 

SUBEKY («e MOLEBEY). 

MUSWELL HILl, Mjudx., on 

which fltajidathe Aletandra Palace, about 
1 m, W. by N, of Homaey vilh, and 1 ( m. 
N. by B. of Highgate ; Moewell HiU Stat., 
on tbe Alexandra Pklaoe br. of tbe G, N. 
Rly*, is ft m. fr. King's Ctobb. The hamlet 
of Muswell Hill^ with the addition of a 
detached portion of Gierke n well, the priory 
estate noticed below, forms an occK dist 
of HornflGj: pop. 1414 (Homsey par, 
1370; Clerkenwell, 44), Inns, GVr^ 
Man at the snmmit, Vkt^trin at the foot 
of the hill, 

Muswell Hill is a mass of London day, 
simiiar to the nciphhouriag hills of High- 
gate and Hanipatead, bat somewhat lower, 
and capped with glacial gravel and 
boulder clay— tbe 8.E. edge of the North 
London glacial deposits noticed under 



• Philipvtt, VlUtn CuitUaam. !«£», ^ isft. 
t l<f*oiit, E&Tizuufl, vol I, p. 49^ 
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ForcHLBY. These beds contain fragments 
of chalk, clay, coal, and slate, and bonlders 
of granite, sandstone and limestone, fossil 
shells, and other organic remains — ^'a 
strange heterogeneous mixture," as Sir 
Charles Lyell terms it, "of the rains of 
adjacent lands, with stones both angular 
and rounded, which hare come from points 
often yery remote." * 

The place owes its name to a holy well 
near the top of the hiU. Becoming noted 
for the cure of diseases, a chapel was 
erected over the well, in 1112, by the 
PrioiT of St. John of Jerusalem, at Clerk- 
enweU, the ground having been given for 
the purpose by John de Beauvoir, Bp. of 
London, and lord of the manor of Homsey . 
The chapel was known as that of Our 
Lady of Muswell, and was regarded as an 
appendage to the priory, whose fortunes it 
followed. After the suppression of reli- 
gious houses, the manor of Muswell, with 
the site of the chapel and farm, was alien- 
ated to the Cowpers, and passed through 
various hands, tUl purcha^ by William 
Roe in 1577, in whose family it continued 
till the end of the 17th cent., one of 
the number having built here "a faire 
house." 

'* Than is on the hill a spring of faiie water, 
which is now within the oompane of Sir Nicholas 
Roe's cellar in the said house. Here was sometime 
an Imi^ d Our Ladj of Muswdl, nHierenntowas 
a oontinuall resort, in the way of pilgrimage, 
growing (as it goes by tradition from father to Uie 
Sonne) in regard of a great cure which was per- 
formed bj this water upon a King of Soots, who 
being strangely diseased^ was (bj some divine in- 
telligence) advised to take the water of a Well in 
England ; which, after long scrutation and inquisi- 
tion, this Well was found, and performed the 
cnre.'*t 

The weU still remains on the E. of the 
Colney Hatch lane, and though covered, 
the water is accessible by a pump ; but 
its fame has departed. 

Muswell Hill Church (St. James), on 
the crown of the hill, L of the road to 
Highgate, is a white-brick E.E. build- 
ing, with an ivy-covered tower and thin 
spire at the E. end, erected in 1842, and 
enlarged, and a good deal altered, in 
1874-75. The first incumbent was Dr. 
Jackson, the present Bp. of London. 

* ItjeH, Elements of Geology, chap. zL ; and see 
Walker's Glacial Drifts of MusweU HiU and 
Finchley, 1874. 

t Weerer, Ancient Funeral Monuments, toL 
1631, p. 499 ; Noiden, Spec. Brit. : Middlesex, p. 36. 



On the slope of the hill (1. going towards 
Crouch End) is the Ch'avCy a large white 
mansion, standing within finely timbered 
and picturesque grounds and gardens of 
16 acres, very famous in their day, laid 
out by Dr. Johnson's friend, Topham 
Beauclerk, whose summer residence it 
was.* 

"This morning away to dine at Muswell Hill 
with the Beauderks, and florists and natural his- 
torians. Banks and Solanders." t 

Johnson is said to have frequently 
visited Topham Beauclerk here, and a 
walk is still called Johnson's Walk, Bos- 
well does not mention these visits, but he 
records an incident which seems to au- 
thenticate them : 

''Topham Beauclerk told me, that at his house 
in the country two large ferocious dogs were fight* 
iag. Dr. Johnson looked steadily at them for a 
little while ; and then, as one would separate two 
little boys, who are foolishly hurting each other, 
he ran up to them, and cuflbd their heads tiill he 
drove them asunder."! 

House and grounds are now incorporated 
in the Alexandra Park estate, but pre- 
served intact, and the grounds are acces- 
sible to visitors to the palace. 

At the foot of the hill, lying back on 
the rt., is a long, low brick cottage, with 
a verandah in front, and a lawn sloping 
down to a pond by the roadside, which 
was the residence of Abraham Newland, 
cashier of the Bank of England, whose 
signature to the bank-notes made his name 
once universally familiar. 

*' O rare Abraham Newland I Sham Abraham 
you may. 
But you must not sham Abraham Newland." 

The poet Moore rented it in 1817, and his 
eldest daughter, Anne Barbara, died here, 
and lies in Homsey ch.-yard. {See 

HOBNSEY.) 

**Jan, 15, 1828.— To the foot of Muswell HiU to 
look at the Cottage I inhabited there, the only one 
I do not again see with pleasure. ** § 

From a mistaken tradition that the poem 
was written in it, the cottage is now 
named LaUa Rookh : the poem was writ- 



* Letters from Beauclerk to Lord Charlemont 
(then in Ireland) from "Muswdl Hill, Summer 
Quarters, July 18, 1774," and on other occasions 
are printed in Hardy's Life of the Earl of Charle- 
mont. 

t Horace Walpole to the Countess of Ossoiy, 
June 11, 1778 ; Letters, vol v., p. 471. 

X BoBweU, Life of Johnson, toL v., p. 06. 

9 T. Moore's Diaiy. 
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ten before, but published whilst Moore 
lived here. The cottage will be easily 
Recognised : it Ues next to the Victoria 
Inn (which nearly faces the entrance td 
the Alexandra Palace), and has Lalla 
Rookh painted on the ^te-posts. 

The Alexandra Palace and Pa/rk oc- 
cupy the £. portion of the summit, and 
the S. and E. slopes of Muswell Hill. The 
estate of 480 acres was purchased in 1859 
by a company formed to provide for the 
north of London an estabushment similar 
to that of the Sydenham Crystal Palace 
on the south. About 220 acres were 
isippropriated to the palace and public 
grounds, the rest reserved for villas. After 
various delays, the palace was completed, 
and opened May 24, 1878. Sixteen days 
after it was destroyed by fire. A new 
building was, however, commenced with- 
out delay on the old foundations, but of 
uniform width throughout, instead of be- 
ing broken by transepts. It was opened 
on the 1st of May, 1876. 

The new Alexandra Palace is a substan- 
tial structure of brick, iron, and glass, 
unnecessarily ugly externally, from what- 
ever point it be viewed, but of vast extent 
and capacity, its dimensions being 900 
feet by 430, and the Urea included about 
7^ acres. Of the interior, the chief fea- 
ture is the great Central Hall, 386 ft. long, 



184 wide, and 86 ft. to the centre of the 
semi-cylindrical roof. It has a great or- 
gan, and an orchestra for 2000 performers. 
West of the hall is an enclosed garden, 
240 feet by 140. Theatres, concert rooms, 
picture and sculpture galleries, reading 
and billiard rooms, corridors, banqueting 
halls, and a conservatory, occupy their 
several places, and leave ample room 
for ethnological models and exhibitions, 
collections of arms and armour, stalls 
for objects of ornamental art, and other 
articles, the particulars of which will be 
best learnt from the official hand-books. 

The grounds are pleasant, in parts well- 
timber^ (with oaks, elms, and cheenuts), 
and afford fine views across the valley of 
the Lea^ and over more or less of Middle- 
sex, Essex, Kent, Surrey, and Hertford- 
shire. The best part of the grounds is 
the Grove, with its delightful old shady 
walks and avenues, holly hedges, and 
great oaks, elms, chesnuts, and firs. In 
one part of the grounds is a Japanese 
village, in another a lake and pile- 
dweUings. A racecourse of over a mile, 
with a grand-stand, has been provided for 
visitors needing excitement, as well as 
cricket, croquet, archery, and trotting 
grounds, a cireus, etc. On Whit Monday 
1876, no fewer than 94,125 persons visited 
the palace. 



NASING, or NAZEING, Essex 
(Dom. Nazinga\ a secluded vill., 
about 4^ m. N.E. of Waltham Abbey, and 
a like distance N.W. from Epping ; 17 m. 
from London : pop. 786. From the Brox- 
boume Stat of the Grt. B. Rly. (Cam- 
bridge line) a walk of about 3 m. E., past 
the- Crewn Inn (famous for its flower gar- 
dens), across the Nasing Marshes, and 
along quiet lanes, the last part up a sharp 
hill — ^reminding you all the way of the 
Dutch landscape painters and our own 
David Cox— will bring you 
" To where bleak Nosings lonely tower o'erlooks 
Her verdant fleldB." * 

The Cliureh (All Saints), from its posi- 
tion on the crown of the hill, shows well, 

* Soott of AmweiU. 



and commands fine views over the valley 
of the Lea. It is of flint and stone, rough- 
cast and weather-beaten, propped by 
brick buttresses, and much patched. 
Chiefly Perp., it comprises nave and N. 
aisle, chancel, and W. tower of brick, 
embattled, with an octagonal stair turret 
at the S.E. angle, and short shingled ^ire. 
In it are 5 bells. Obs. the large rerp. 
window in the lower part of the tower, 
and the smaller ones above, of moulded 
brick. The E. window is filled with 
painted glass. Notice the curious passage 
to the rood-loft in pier of chancel arch. 
The vill. lies along the hill S. of the ch. 

Nasing was given by Harold to the 
Abbey he founded at Waltham, and it re- 
mained in the possession of the Abbey till 
the Dissolution. In 1647 it was granted.* 
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by Edward VI. to Sir Ralph Sadleir, who 
tne same year transferred it to Sir Anthony 
Denny. Through many hands it descended 
to the Wake family, and is now the pro- 
perty of Sir Herewald Wake, Bart. The 
manor-honse was at Nasingbury^ now a 
farm-house, at the edge of the Lea Marshes, 
li m. W. of the oh. The Abbot of 
Waltham had a park at Nasing, which he 
obtained licence to enclose from Heniy 
ILL, in 1225. Morant conjectures it was 
at Fairmead. NaHng Park (Robt Henty, 
Esq.) is a good house, in a commanding 
position, immediately S. of the ch. and 
Tillage. 

NASH MILL, Herts {see Abbot's 
Lakoley). 

NAVESTOCK, Essex (Dom. 
NdceHoca; Natetoca^ Nasingitoket Nat- 
tpke, are early varieties of spdling), 4 m. 
8. of Ongar by road, 5 m. E. of Brent- 
wood, 19 m. from London : pop. 913. 

The par., which extends to South Weald, 
has a circuit of 25 m. ; the lower parts are 
a wet and heavy clay, the uplands gravel ; 
the occupations are chiefly agricultural. 
The country is secluded, thoroughly rural, 
undulating, in parts richly wooded, the 
lanes well linea with trees ; Navestock 
Park and woods exceedingly picturesque. 
Altogether, Navestock is a favourable and 
unspoiled example of Essex scenery. 

l^e manor of Navestock is said to have 
been given to St. Paul's Cathedral by 
King E^ar. The authenticity of the 
grant has been questioned, but Navestock 
belonged to the Chapter before the Con- 
quest, and it remained its property till the 
Dissolution. Queen Mary granted the 
manor in 1553 to Sir Edward Waldegrave, 
and it has ever since remained in the 
Waldegrave family, who have at different 
times bought up and incorporated the sub- 
manors. The manor-house, Na/teftoclt 
Hall, a short distance N. of the ch., was 
built (or rebuilt) by James, 1st Earl of 
"VValdegrave (created Viscount Chewton 
and Earl of Waldegrave 1729), and re- 
mained the chief residence of the ftunily 
till taken down, and the materials sold by 
auction, by John James, 6th Earl, in 1811. 
The house had been despoiled of some of 
its treasures before his time. 
** The present loxd [John, 3rd Earl] bought all 



the f amitoie pictures at NaTettook ; the few now 
to be sold are the veiy ftne ones of the best mas- 
ters, and likely to go at vast prices, for there are 
several people determined to have some one thing 
that belonged to Lord Waldegrava" * 

Walpole has sketched it when at its 
best:— 

" I came this morning in all this torrent of heat 
ftom Lord Waldegrave's of Navestock. It is a dull 
place, though it does not want prospect backwards. 
The garden is small, consisting of two French alliet 
of old limes, that are comfortable, two groves that 
are not so, and a green canal ; there is besides a 
paddock. The house was built by his father, and 
ill finished, but an air seigneural in the furniture : 
French glasses in quantities, handsome commodes, 
j tables, screens, &c , goodishjpictures in rich frames, 
and a deal of nobkese 4 la St Germain— James II. 
Charles II. the Duke of Berwick, her Grace of 
Buckingham, the Queen Dowager m the dress she 
visited Madame Maintenon, her daughter the 
Princess Louisa. .... AU this is leavened with 
the late King, the present King, and Queen 
Caroline, "t 

The present Navestock Hall is in the 
occupation of J. Bull, Esq. Navestock 
Park is of considerable extent, in parts 
very wild, and contains a long sheet of 
water, the Lady's Pond. Dudbraok 
House, the seat of Frances Countess 
Waldegrave, is about \ m. B. of Nave- 
stock Park, towards Eelvedon Hatch. 

Navestock Chtirch (St. Thomas) stands 
within Navestock Park. It is small, and 
rather picturesque ; has nave and S. aisle, 
small wooden belfry and spire, in which is 
a peal of 5 bells. The N. door has a good 
Norm. arch. In the chancel is a mural 
mont. to " the two first Earls Waldegrave, 
father and son, both of the names of James, 
both servants of that excellent Prince 
George the Second, both by him created 
Knights of the most noble Order of the 
Garter." The insc., which runs on to an 
inordinate length, was written and the 
monument erected by Walpole's " royal 
niece," the widow of the 2nd Earl, who 
afterwards married William Henry Duke 
of Gloucester. There are several other 
memorials of the Waldegrave family. The 
most noticeable, perhaps, is one to Lieut, 
the Hon. Bdw. Waldegrave, drowned at 
sea 1809, with an elaborate and unsuccess- 
ful allegory in marble by Bacon. Another, 
with a good medallion, is to Lord Bad- 
stock, d. 1825. 



* Horace Walpole to George Montagu, Nov. 12, 
1763 : Letters, vol. iv., p. 122. 

\ Walpole to G. Montsgu. Esq.. July 26. 1750. 
Letters, voL iiL, p. 287. 
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Morant * notices an ancient entrench- 
ment on Nayestock Common, " and near it 
runs a high bank with a ditch on each 
Bide." This is not so readily made out now 
as it seems to hare been a century ago. 

Nawitoek Side, l\ m. 8.B. from Nave- 
stock ch., is a pretty out-of-the-way ham- 
let of two or throe comfortable farm- 
houses, cottages, a general shop, a mill, a 
decent coun^ inn, the Ghreen Man, and 
AhlHfUmek House, the seat of Ambrose 
Colson, Esq. Navettoek Heath is another 
and smaller hamlet, 1 m. S. of Nayestock. 

NEASDON, MiDDx., a hamlet and 
prebendal manor of Willesden, midway 
(f m.) between that yill. and Kingsbury. 
The Dudding Hill Stat of the Midland 
and S.W. Junction Rly. is | m. 8. of 
Neasdon. Inn, the Spotted Vog, a sort 
of suburban tea-garden. The hamlet is a 
small collection of scattered cottages, 
with a considerable sprinkling of good 
houses, some in large grounds. The 
neighbourhood is green and pleasant. 

NETTE SWELL, Essex (anc. 
NethetmeUe, Necheianell, Netymell\ a 
village on the road from Latton to Pam- 
don, and 1 m. S. from the Burnt Mill 
Stat of the Grt B. Rly. (Cambridge line) : 
pop. 833. 

The yill., JVettemeU Street, is a rambling 
collection of detached cottages. The 
Church (St Andrew) stands apart by a 
farm-house, and there are broad views over 
an open flat country from the E. side of 
the ch.-yard. The ch. is rough-cast, small 
and plain ; has nave and chancel, wooden 
belfry rising from the W. end of the roof, 
with shingled spire, containing 3 bells, 
and a dilapidated wooden porch on the 
S.W. At the W. end of the nave are two 
lancet windows in each side, and 3 in the 
chancel ; the other windows are Perp., and 
poor. The int. is plain, and has high 
pews. Monte., to two members of the 
Marten family, with medallions, and life- 
size figure of mourning female. Mural 
tablet to Col. Francis Maule, d. 1829. 
Notice on the S. wall of nave, W. of the 

Sorch, a small but curious terra-cotta 
eraldic relief— lions supporting a Tudor 
ro8e, a hare under the dexter lion, serpent 
under the sinister. 

« Ukt of Easez, 1708, toL I, p. 181. 



NEWGATE STREET, Herts 
(see Hatfield). 

NONSUCH PALACE, Surrey, a 
residence of Henry VIIL, and Blisabeth, 
stood a little W. of Cheam, but in the par. 
of Cuddington (Dom. Codintone) : a 
parish, as they say in the neighbourhood, 
** without vill^e or shop, church, chapel, 
school, or public," but which figures in the 
population returns for 375 inhab. This 
pop. is, however, chiefly due to the growth 
of Worcester Park, 1 J m. N. W. of Nonsuch, 
a collection of villas and cottages about a 
Stat on the Epsom br. of the L. and S.W. 
Rly. 

Henry VIII. acquired the manor of 
Cuddington in 1639, in exchange for the 
rectory of Little Melton in Norfolk, and 
added it to his Honour of Hampton Court. 
Henry enclosed nearly 1600 acres of land 
to form two parks, pulled down the 
church and manor-house, which stood 
dose togetiber,* and built on the site so 
magnificent a palace that, as Leland tells 
in Latin verse, it was called Nonesuch, be- 
cause it was without any equal. It was, 
however, so far from completed at Henry's 
deatib, that Mary thought it ** meet rather 
to be pulled down and sold by piece-meal, 
than to be perfected at her charges ; " but 
the Earl of Arundel, *^for the love and 
honour he bare to his old master, desired 
to buy the same house by the grant of the 
Queen, for which he gave fair lands unto 
her Highness ; and ^ving the same, did 
not leave till he had fully finished it in 
building, reparations, pavements, and gar- 
dens, in as ample and perfect sort, as by 
the first intent and meaning of the said 
King, his old master, the same should 
have been performed ; and so it is now 
evident to be beholden of all strangers 
and otibers for the honour of this realme, 
as a pearle thereof." f Lord Arundel en- 
tertamed Elizabeth several times at Non- 
such. At her first visit, Aug. 3, 1569, he 
prepared for her great banquets, especially 
on Sunday night, together with a masque 
and all kinds of music till midnight On 
the Monday she saw a course £rom her 
standing in the out«r park ; at night a 
play was acted by the boys of St. Paul's, 

* Loeely, MSa.p. 144. 

t MS. LiiSD of Henry Earl of Aruudel, quoted by 
Lyaons toI. i, p. 112. 
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under the direction of Sebastian their 
music-master ; and after that was a costly 
banquet, with music and drums, the 
dishes extraordinarily rich gilt, the enter- 
tainment lasting till 3 o'clock in the 
morning. To crown all, the Earl pre- 
sented the Queen with a cupboard of 
plate. Her stay lasted a week.* From 
liOTd Arundel, Nonsuch passed to Lord 
Lumley, who also entertained Elisabeth 
on seyeral occasions, and who eventually 
sold the palace, and Little or Home Park, 
to her Majesty. In her latter years, 
Elizabeth spent a considerable part of 
each summer at Nonsuch, ** which of all 
other places she likes best." f It was here 
that tne unfortunate Earl of Essex had 
that remarkable interview with Elizabeth 
after his return from Ireland, in Sept. 
1599, of which Rowland Whyte gives so 
quaint an account in a letter to Sir Robert 
Sydney, dated "Nonsuch, Michaelmas 
Day at Noone " :— 

" UpoB MichanImM Bre, aboat 10 a dock in the 
morning, my Jjmd of Eawx 'lighted at Court Qate 
in post, and made ^ hast up to the P ra aen oe. and 
■o to toe Pritry Chamber, and stayed not till he 
came to the Qneen's bed-chamber, where he found 
the Queen all newly up, the hair about her face ; 
he ^wjiaUiH unto her, kissed her hands, and had 
•ome miTate speech with her, which seemed to 
give hnn great oontentnumt ; for coming from her 
Mi^testy to go shift himself in his chamber, he was 
TCCT pleasant and thanked God, thoush he had 
snirared much trouble and storms abroad, he fbund 
a sweet calm at h<»ne. 'Tis much wondered at 
here that he went so boldly to her MiHi0>ty'8 pro- 
■ence, she not being ready, and he so full of dirt 
and min that his Tcsy face was full of it. About 
11 he was ready, and went up again to the Queen, 
and conferred nmh her till half an hour after 12. 
As yet iJtl was wdl, and her usage veiy gracious 
towards him": 

Later in the day the Queen's counte- 
nance darkened. At night, between 11 and 
1^, he was commanded *'to keep his 
chamber ; and on the following Monday 
he was committed to the custody of the 
Lord Keeper at York House.'* 

James I. settled the palace and parks 
on his queen, Anne of Denmark ; as did 
Charles I. on Henrietta Maria. They were 
of course seized by the Parliament. A 
lease of the house was granted to Algernon 
Sydney, the grounds being sold. Later 

♦ Stiype, Annals, vol. i., p. 274 ; Nichols, Pro- 
grosses of Queen Elisabeth, roL L, p. 74 ; Lyaons ; 
Brayley. 

t Rowland White to Sir Robert Sydney, Sept. 8, 
1699 ; Sydney Papers, voL a, p. 120. 

X Sydn^ Papers, toL a, p. 127. 



the Little Park passed to General Lam- 
bert, the Great Park to Colonel Pride ; 
but at the Restoration the grants were 
resumed by the Crown, and the house re- 
stored to the Queen Dowager. In the 
plague year of 1665, it was fitted up for 
the offices of the Exchequer. Pepys was 
down here (Sept 29, 1666) about his 
tallies, which, he says, " I found done, but 
strung for sums not to my purpose. But, 
Lord I what ado I had to persuade the 
duU fellows to it." * In 1670 the palace 
and park were granted by Charles II. in 
trust for his mistress, the profligate 
Duchess of Cleveland, who, as soon as she 
came into possession, pulled down the 
palace and sold the materials, and con- 
yerted the park into farms. Her grand- 
son the Duke of Grafton alienated Non- 
such in 1780. Twenty years later it was 
bought by Mr. S. Farmer, in whose family 
it has since remained. 

The writers (foreign as well as native) 
who describe Nonsuch as they saw it in 
the latter part of the 16th century, seem 
at a loss for words strong enough to ex- 
press their sense of its magnificence. 
Camden calls it " a monument of art,'* 
and Paul Hentzner, the German traveller, 
writes, — 

" Nonsuch, a royal retreat built by Henry VIII. 
with an excess of magnifloence am} elegance even 
to ostoitation ; one would «magt»i^ eyerything that 
architecture can perform to have been em^oyed 
in this one work : then axe efo ry w h ete so many 
statues that seem to breathe, so many miracles of 
consummate art, so many oasts that rival even the 
perfection of Roman antiquity, that it may well 
daim and justify its name of Nonesuch being with- 
out an eauaL .... The palace itself is so en- 
compassed with parks full of deer, ddidons gar- 
dens, groves ornamented with trellis work, cabinets 
of v^ure, and walks so embrowned by trees, that 
it seems to be a place pitched upon by Pleasure 
herself to dwell in along with HetJth.** f 

A more prosaic account, the ' Survey 
made by order of the Parliunent ' in 1650^ 
afiEords, with Homagers print, publidim 
in 1582, a more definite idea of what was 
one of the most curious examples of our 
palatial architecture. It consists of 

" A fair, strong, and Issge structure, or building 
of f ree-6tone, of two large storeys hi|^, well wrought 
and battled with stone .... stuiding round a 
court of 150 foot long, and 182 foot broad, paved 
with stone, commonly called the Outward Court : 
a Gktte-House leading into the Outward Court 

* Pepya, Diary vol. iii. , p. 99. 
t Heutzner, A JourAey into England in the Teai 
1598, Walpole's translation, 7^ 
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aforesaid, being a building verj itnmg and 
fal, S Btoreya Ugh, leaded orer head, battled and 
turretted in evcory of the 4 oomera thereof : alec of 
another reiy fair and /mrioos itraoture or build- 
ing of two etoreys, the lower etorqr whereof is veiy 
good and well wrought freestone, and the higher 
of wood ; richly adorned and set forth and gar- 
nished with Tanety of statues, pictures, and other 
antick forms, of excellent art and workmanship 
and of no small cost: all which building, lying 
almost upon a square, is oorered with blue slate, 
and inoloseth one fair and large court 187 ft. broad 
and 116 ft. long, all pared with freestone, com- 
monly called the Inner Court. Mem., That the 
Inner Court standeth higher than the Outward 
Court by an ascent of 8 steps, leading therefrom 
through a gate-house of free-stone, 8 storeys high, 
leaded and turretted in the four comers .... of 
most excellent workmanship, and a rery special 
ornament to Nonsuch House. On the B. and W. 
comers of the inner court building, are placed two 
large and well-built turrets of 6 storeys, each of 
them containing 6 rooms, the highest of which 
rooms, together with tbib lanthoms of the same, 
are coverad with lead and battled round with 
frames of wood covered with lead ; these turrets 
command the prospect and view of both the narks 
of Nonsuch, and most of the country round about, 
and are the chief ornaments of Nonsuch House." * 

The interior appears from the Survey 
to have been of correspondent magnifi- 
cence, but it was the exterior which ex- 
cited such general admiration, and especi- 
ally the profusion of " statues, pictures 
and other antick forms," which, as we see 
from Hofnagel*s print, covered the entire 
wall space of the principal front. These 
decorations are said to have been " done 
with plaster work, made of rye-dough, 
in imagery, very costly." f Bvelyn visited 
it four years before it fell into the hands 
of the Duchess of Cleveland : — 

*' 1665-6, Jan, 3.— I snnp'd at N<msuch House, 
whither the o£Bce of the ^chequer was transf err'd 
during the Plague, .... and took an exact view 
of ye plaster statues and bass rilievos inserted 
'twixt the timbers and punchions of the outside 
walls of the Court, which must needs have been 
the work of some celebrated Italian. I much ad- 
mired how they had lasted so well and entire since 
the time of Henry VIII., exposed as they are to 
the air ; and pity it is they are not taken out and 
pnserved in some dry place: a gallery would 
become them. There axe some me&Bo-rilieros as 
big as the life ; the story is of the Heathen Qods, 
emblems, compartments Ae." t 

Pepys visited Nonsuch about the same 
time, and was equally delighted with 
the house, park, and "ruined garden." 
Bvelyn, we have seen, is content to express 
his opinion that the external decoration 

♦ Archffiologia, vol. ▼. 

t Gough. Topography, ▼oL il, p. 276 ; Lysona, 
vol L, p. 111. 
I Evelyn, Diary. 



"must needs have been the work of some 
celebrated Italian,'* without venturing to 
name the artist ; but Pepys, with less 
technical knowledge, and some confusion 
in artistic chronology, says very decidedly, 
" All the house on the outside filled with 
figures of stories, and good painting of 
Ruben's or Holben's doing." • Mr. J. G. 
Nichols conjectures, with some pro- 
bability, that John Hethe, an EngUsh- 
man in the service of Henry, was " one of 
those engaged at Nonsuch. ... By his 
will dated 1st Aug., 1562, he bequeathed 
to his second son Laurence 'all my 
moldes and molded worke that I served 

-the king withall.'"t 

The present house, Nonttmh Parkf 
(Capt. W. R. G. Farmer) was built, 
1802-6, from the designs of Sir Jeffry 
Wyattville, and is a castellated structure 
of the order of domestic Gothic rendered 
familiar by that architect: it has, how- 
ever, been somewhat altered as well as 
enlarged during the last few years. It 
stands in a park of moderate size, re- 
claimed from the plough since the build- 
ipg of the house. There is a public way 
through it from Cheam to Ewell, along 
an old avenue (entering by the projecting 
lodge on the Epsom road \ m. beyond 
Cheam village — ^familiar to all who have 
driven to the Derby). The palace stood at 
some distance from the present house, but 
within the park, at the angle formed by 
the avenue where a footpath branches off 
towards Ewell : the ground-plan is said 
to be still traceable. An elm, known as 
Queen Elizabeth's, stands by the lodge on 
the Ewell road, and there are some other 
trees of unusual size in the grounds. 

NORBITON, SuBREY (see Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames). 

NORBURY PARK, Surrey (see 

MiOKLEHAM). 

NORTHAW, Herts, lies to the E. 
of the Great North Road, 15 m. from 
London, 4 m. N.E. of Bamet, and 2 m. 
B. of the Potters Bar Stat, of the Grt. N. 
Rlv. Pop. 559. 

Northaw (in old books and documents 

• Diary, Sept. 21, 1666. 
t ArohnoL, vol. tttit. 
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frequently written NortkaU and N»rtkatt) 
was probably so named from its position, 
= the north ka/m or kolt, i^., wood; Bamet 
was sometimes called Soytkam, Northaw 
stands on high ground outside and N. of 
the N.W. boundary of Enfield Chase, 
and Bamet occupies a corresponding site 
on the S.W. Northaw was probably a 
waste at the Conquest, as it is not men- 
tioned in the Dom. Survey. Then, or short- 
ly after, the wood or waste of Northaw 
(Sylva et Nemus Northagm) belonged to 
St. Albans Abbey, and the Abbot Paul 
granted a lease of it for his life to Peter 
de Valoines and his son Boger. The 
Abbot died in 1093, and Valoines con- 
tinued in possession by consent; but 
when, in 1162, the monks wished to re- 
sume possession, Bobert de Valoines 
refused to give it up, and appealed to the 
King, Henry IL, then in France. Henry 
command^ the abbot to give Valoines 
the wood, but he, taking counsel with his 
monks, declined. Valoines made com- 
plaint to tiiie Earl of Leicester, Lord 
Qhief Justice, and a long irregular litiga- 
tion ensued. The Pope was appealed to, 
and issued letters commanding Valoines 
to make restitution within 30 days under 
pain of excommunication. But the bishops 
" feared to publish the excommunication," 
as being contrary to the King's prohibi- 
tion, ai:^ tiie Abbot despatched one of his 
monks with a prayer for inquiry to the 
King, who directed the Chief Justice to 
hear and determine the cause. Valoines 
failed to appear at the third summons, 
and the Earl " seized the wood which he 
had forfeited to the King for his con- 
tempt;*' and afterwards, Valoines not 
answering to a forth summons, the Earl 
** did adjudge the Wood of Northaw to the 
Abbot by the Judgment of the Court, and 
thereupon put him into possession by the 
bough of a tree."* King John confirmed 
the grant, and thenceforth the Abbots 
remained in quiet enjoyment till the dis- 
solution of the monastery in 1639. 

William Cavendish, Wolsey's gentle- 
man usher, and author <^ the Life of 
the Cardinal, of whom we have read 
under Hampton Coubt, obtained a grant 
of Northaw in 1541 from Henry VIII., 
but alienated it early in the next reign to 

* Chaanoy, HertfoidBhire, vol. ii.» p. 884; New- 
oome. Hist, of the Abbey of St Albaot. 



Sir Ambrose Dudley, afterwards Earl of 
Warwick, who '* raised here a stately- 
house from the ground, and contrived it 
in very beautiful order, gracing it with 
delightful gardens and w^ks, and sundry 
other pleasant and necessary devices." * 
The manor afterwards passed successively, 
by descent or sale, to Lord Bussell of 
Thomaugh, Sidley, Leman, Strode, and 
Trenchard. The Earl of Warwick's house 
was taken down about 1776. The present 
manor-house is Nyn Park, the fine seat of 
Ashfordby Trenchard, Esq. Other good 
seats are The Hook (N. Brindley Acworth, 
Esq.), a noble old house in finely wooded 
grounds S. of the vill. ; Northtm Ifoy^e 
(C. W. Faber, Esq.); The Grove (F. 
Lubbock, Esq.) ; and Springfield (Capt. 
Le Blanc). 

The vill. is a scattered collection of 
good cottages, with several houses of a 
better class, in the midst of a very 
pleasant country. The ch. stands on one 
side of a little green, and opposite to it, 
under the shadow of a magnificent horse- 
chesnut is the comfortable-looking village 
inn, the Sun. The Church (St. Thomas 
k Becket — ^it belonged, it will be remem- 
bered, to an Abbey) was built in 1812, on 
the site of the old ch., by W. Strode, 
Esq., lord of the manor, and is Gothic of 
the time; covered with cement, cruci- 
form, and commonplace. The int, was 
remodelled in 1868. 

NORTH CRAY, Kent (see The 
Cbats). 

NORTH END, Fulham, Middx., 
an eccl. dist of Fulham, extending along 
the North End road for IJ m. N.W. from 
Walham Green to the Hammersmith 
Boad: pop. 5250. 

A century ago North End was in the 
country ; and as late as 1813, if we mav 
trust the map prefixed to Faulkner s 
Hist, of Fulham, it was still a rural dis- 
trict; the long lane winding between 
open fields, mostly market-gardens, with 
at intervals large houses on either side, 
but no signs of a village, and no church. 
Now the houses are nearly continuous, in 
some places clustered, mostly small and 
poor, and the mansions nearly all gone. 
New houses are fast rising, and some 



• ChaoDcy, toL li, p. 886. 
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the river wall ; but anciently the stream at 
its month formed a large creek or bay — ^it 
is still called Northfleet Creek — that in 
which, according to some anthorities, the 
Danish fleet, or a part o£ it, lay during 
the winter cf 1013. 

Northfleet itself is not inviting to a 
stranger. Its long mean river-side street 
stretches along the Thames for 1^ m. to 
Rosherville, and the outskirts of Graves- 
end. The streets inland by the ch., and 
what was once a gr.en, are little better ; 
but the strange forms into which the 
chalk cliffs have been excavated — ^they 
being carried back to the edge of the 
highroad — and the way in which the 
disused pits have become overgrown with 
scrubby brushwood, and interspersed with 
scattered cottages, give a singular and 
occas onally picturesque character to the 
scenery. Chse of the larger pits was many 
years ago converted into a dockyard for 
ediipbuilding, and in it many of the fine 
old East Indiamen, the pride of our mer- 
cantile marine, and also a goodly number 
of men-of-war, including several of 74 
guns, were built, between 1789 and 1826. 
Afterwarls it was employed for building 
steamers — ^but the trade has d2parted from 
Northfleet. The well-known Eosherville 
Gtu-dens occupy another of these disused 
chalk-pits, the sides of which were in parts 
150 ft high. Flints used to be largely 
wrought here for gun-locks ; now at most 
a few stray flakes and chippings are 
appropriated by amateur antiquaries. 
Chalk is still extensively quarried, aid 
there are large lime, whiting, and Port- 
land cement manufactories, sand and 
ballast yards, and brick-works. The 
lofty chimney (220 ft. high, and 22 ft 
diameter at the base,) that wiU be ob- 
served at one of these cement works, 
occupies the site and exactly corresponds 
in dimensions to one tjat fell at the 
moment of completion (Oct. 1873), and 
caused serious loss of life. 

The Church (St Botolph) is of Norman 
foundation, and some portions of the 
original fabric remain. The nave and 
aisles are, however, in the main Dec. ; the 
chancel Perp. The nave was restored 
and reseated in 1846; the chancel in 
1863. The general appearance of the int. 
is good. The E. window is a mem';rial to 
the Prince Consort. The sedilia were 
restored at the same time as the chancel. 



Ohs, the early Dec. rood-screen, with its 
range of delicately cusped arches borne on 
dender banded shafts; a work fuil of 
excellent detail. The only mont of note 
is a tablet with long Latin insc. to Dr. 
Edward Browne, d. 1710, Pre8id3nt of 
the College of Physicians, physician to 
Charles II., whom he attend^ in his last 
illness, and author of a once much-read 

* Account of some Travels in Gtermany 
and Hungary,' 1672, 1685, etc., the 
eminent son of a more eminent father, 
Sir Thomas Browne, the author of the 

* Religio Medici,* and 'Vulgar Errors.' Dr. 
Edward Browne had a residence at 
Northfleet, and he bequeathed the house 
and estate equally between the College 
of Physicians and St Bartholomew's 
Hospital The hratf in the chancel floor 
is of Petrus de Lacy, rector, d. 1376, the 
builder of the chancel : it is a fine brass, 
but was unfortunately re-engraved when 
relaid in the new pavement. Other 
brasses are, of Wm. Lye, d. 1391 ; Sir 
Wm. Kikhill (m armour), and wife ; and 
Thos. Brato, d. 1511, and wife Jone. In 
the ch.-yard dhs. thepyramidal mausoleum 
of John Huggins, ifsq., of Sittingbourne, 
with views of Huggins College on two of 
the sides. 

Huggins College^ a spacious Gothic 
building on an elevation near Stone 
Bridge, comprises 40 comfortable resi- 
dences and a chapel, with a tall spire, 
erected and endowed by Mr. John Hug- 
gins, in 1847, for persons reduced in 
circumstances: thjre are now about 30 
residents, who receive £1 a week each. 

Northfleet Hythe is a river-side hamlet 
at the W. end of the par. The districts 
of Pebby Stbbbt and Roshebville are 
noticed under those titles. 

Northfleet chronicles are very barren. 
When, as often happened, Gravesend boats 
failed to reach that town before the tide 
turned, passengers were glad to land at 
Northfleet, WLich mubt thus have had 
many remarkable visitors. Sometimes 
these unintentional visitants were above 
the passenger-boat class. On one occa- 
sion, Aug. 9, 1609, such a mischance 
brought to Northfleet two Kings, a Queen 
and a Prince — James I. of England and 
his Queen, Christian IV. of Denmark, and 
Prince Henry. 

NORTHOLT, or NORTHALL^ 
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MiDDX. (Dom. Northald), 8^ m. N. of the 
Southall Stat, of the Grt. W. Rly., and 
about 2 m. S.W. from Harrow : pop. 479. 
Northolt is a quiet little country village 
reached by very crooked lanes. Fanning 
is the chief occupation, the larger part of 
the land being in grass; but there are 
brick-fields in which bricks of superior 
quality, such as are used for the London 
sewers, are made, and despatched by the 
barge-load from a wharf on the Padding- 
ton Canal on the E. side of the par. Tbe 
only object of interest is the Church 
(8t. Ma^), whica stands on a hillock on 
the E.side of a broad open green, which 
is crossed by the main road. On the 
opposite side of the green are half a dozen 
cottages, and the Crown inn. A pretty 
little ch. it is, with a few humble grave- 
stones dotting the sward on its S. side, 
and somewluit more about the yew- 
tree on the E. The ch. comprises a 
nave and chancel, with a low wooden 
belfry and short octagonal spire rising 
from the W. end of the tall red-tiled roof. 
The nave is Dec., of flint and rubble, but 
covered with cement and whitewashed; 
the chancel Perp., rebuilt in part of bricks, 
and a modem Dec. window inserted. The 
int. is plain, the roof unceiled ; the B. 
window filled with painted glass. Within 
the chancel rails is the gravestone of Sam. 
lisle, Bp. of St. Asaph, d. 1749. Brasses : 
Henry Kowdell, 1452 ; Susan, wife of John 
Oyfforde, d. 1660 ; Isaiah Bures, vicar of 
Northall, d. 1610. There is a good octa- 
gonal Perp. font. A pleasant field-path 
leads direct from the ch.-yard to Green- 
ford ch. 

NORWOOD, MiDDx., 9 m. W. of 
Hyde Park Comer, a precinct and chapelry 
of Hayes, on the Grand Junction Canal, 
f m. N. of Heston, and 1^ m. S. from 
Southall Stat, of the Grt. W. Rly. : pop. 
4889, but in this were included 1908 per- 
sons in the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, and 
5)0 in the Marylebone Union Schools. 

Norwood viU. lies a little to the W. of 
Oiterley Park, in a pleasant though flat 
district. There are neat cottages, many 
trees, the well-cared-for ch., and close 
b7 it a large square mansion, Norwood 
Lodge (W. Unwin, Esq.) Opposite the 
parsonage, bordered by large elms, is a 
smooth green, on which on a summer 
evening a Norwood eleven may be seen 



vigorously engaged at cricket. Beyond are 
farms, market-gardens, and orchards ; some 
hands find employment at brick-making, 
and there is a wharf on the canal. 

The Chv/rch (dedication unknown) con- 
^sts of a nave, N. aisle, and chancel, 
wooden turret and shingled spire, and an 
old oak porch, restored and glazed. The 
walls are E.B., with Dec. windows in- 
serted. The fabric was restored and en- 
larged in 1864, and the external walls 
refaced with black flints, -and a border- 
ing of red, black, and yellow moulded 
bricks. At the same time the interior 
was renovated and reseated, the new E. 
window filled with painted glass, two 
lancet windows opened in the nave, 
and two in the chancel. Obs. the old 
glass in the most easterly window of the 
aisle, with figures of St. John the Baptist 
and St. Mary ; and other fragments in the 
W. window removed from the chancel. 
Monts, — On N. of chancel, canopied altar- 
tomb to Bdw. Cheesman, Cofferer to 
Henry VII., d. 1547. One with life-size 
semi-recumbent marble statue of John 
Merick, Esq., of Norcut, d. 1749; and 
tablets to members of the families of 
Awsiter, Child (of Osterley), Biscoe, 
Wright, etc. Brasses. — S. of chancel, 
small of Francis Awsiter, in a long robe 
(d. 1624) ; in nave, to Matthew Huntley 
(d. 1618), in short cloak, collar and tassels. 
The font, Dec, is large and good. 

Besides the Lodge^ there are Norwood 
Hovse (W. Rush, Esq.), The Cedars (W. 
E. Berry, Esq.), Cambridge H<ntse (T. E. 
Inwoods, Esq.), and other good seats. 
North Hyde, by the Grand Junction 
Canal, 1 m. W., and Southall (with 
Southall Green), by the Rly. Stat., are 
hamlets of Norwood. {See Southall.) 

NORWOOD, SuBREY, of old " a 
village scattered round a large wild com- 
mon," and " a principal haunt of the 
gipseys," now an extensive region of sub- 
urban villas ; and for " Norwowi's oak-clad 
hill,*' brick-clad may be substituted as the 
more accurate reading. Norwood is not a 
parish, but a district of considerably over 
30,000 inhab., locally divided into Upper, 
Lower, and South Norwood,extendingfrom 
Brixton, Dulwich, and Sydenham to Croy- 
don, and from Anerley to Mitcham, Tooting, 
and Streatham ,and lying partly in Croydon 
par., and partly in the parishes of Batter- 
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. nml Camberwell. 

: UL^h always de- 

. .. ijclongs to Nor- 

• ^ Norwood was really 

■-■ jiL-L-uunt of Croydon, 

.»-;^:2;, " In this parish 

-..1. ealled Abneaodf be- 

■ ■ -L Canterbury, wherein 
.^::jrtrk:ible tree, called 

I'xiir {parishes meet in 

. . ; this oak the church- 

-■ ' several parishes used 

-nclary perambulations. 

■ 'iimlly remarkable : 

■ 'niHigto of oaka. There was 

■ 'wf ro, a timber trae^ which was 

Siiiiju peratm cut thu miaselto, 

. >■ - ill Ixiiulou, and sold them a 

■ i!ne. and left only one branch 
' • til ftiirout out. One fell lame 

- II iiUvr oach of the othexs lost an 
.--l the tree (thonrii warned of 

■ ■*■ tlie ntlier men) would, not- 
•vniitiira til do it, and shortly after 

■ •• i! ilitf Hamadryades had resolTed 
i-.'vciigu for tiie ixguxydone to 
■■■MnjiuU* Ottk." + 

nt that time the head- 
' :* jri prtcys who hovered round 
1 liithcr the Londoners re- 
'i:r weather to benefit or 
•V their palmistry, as they 
• do for more than a century 

« i^SS.— This afternoon my wife, and 
■I i'tib., went with Pdling to see the 
■ n.'th, and ha^e their fortunes told ; 
.. «lid, I did not enquire." X 

^or the Hamadryades had de- 

\'1 the last oak and mistletoe 

■ 'arcd, the gipseys lingered about 

: but instead of the wood thdr 

- :is the Glpsey Inn, its signpost 

well-known effigy of ** Margaret 

■ ■ ,0 Gipsey Queen, aged 109," being 

-jiig-place for London maid- 

- . .ut with their * followers' for a 

.. iioliday. Now the Norwood gipsey 

1 ■ t i on — or a pretender. 

«id is hilly, and for a region of 

id mortar, non-hypochondriacal : 

inns send their patients here, and 

I Iv five, says Manning— those named above ; 
-J and Bray, History of Surrey, vol iL, 

.:>r<y, Perambulation of Surrey, toL ii., 

• j^>s, Diaiy, toL ir., p. 496, 



there are hydropathic and homoeopathic 
establishments, capacious and comfortable 
hotels, 'family* or otherwise, endless 
lodging-houses, and the Crystal Palace 
for a summer and winter garden. Fur- 
ther, Norwood possesses 7 churches, 3 or 
4 mission-houses, a full dozen dissenting 
chapels, Koman Catholic institutions of 
various kinds, schools beyond count and 
of every grade and diversity, hospitals 
and almshouses, Jewish as well as Christian , 
for foreigners as well as natives, and for 
the blind as well as those who have their 
sight. Railway iStats. — Norwood Junction 
(L., Br., and 8. C. Rly. ; Lond., Croydon, 
and Epsom, and Victoria and Epsom lines), 
Gipsey Hill, and Lower Nor^'ood of the 
Crystal Palace and W. End line ; and the 
Crystal Palace High-level Stat, of the 
L. C. and D. Rly„ — meet the requirements 
of the several parts of the district. 

The 7 churches are all modem — the oldest 
Classic, the others Gothic of the fashion of 
the year of erection. They are : St. Luke's, 
Lower Norwood ; of brick and stone, with 
a hexastyle Corinthian portico ; completed 
in 1825 from the designs of Mr. F. Bed- 
ford. All Saints, Beulah Hill, South Nor- 
wood ; of stone, Perp. , with a lofty spire ; 
erected in 1828 from the designs of Mr. 
J. Savage. St. Mark's. Victoria Road, 
South Norwood; E.E., erected in 185.S. 
St. Paul's, Hamlet Road, Upper Nor- 
wood, of coloured bricks and stone ; E.E. 
(of a French type), erected in 1866 from 
the designs of Mr. B, Keeling. Christ 
Church, Gipsey Hill; late E.E. ; designed 
by Mr. J. Giles ; completed in 1867. St. 
John's, Grange Wood Road, Upper Nor- 
wood. Holy Trinity, South Norwood ; 
E.E., of red brick, designed by Messrs. 
Newman and Billing. 

The North Surrey DistriH School, 
Anerley Road, is a very large and very 
complete establishment, covering an area 
of 50 acres, and providing accommodation 
and the means of industrial training for 
nearly 1000 children from the district 
unions. Other industrial schools, paro- 
chial and denominational, do not call for 
particular attention. Noticeable for its 
architectural as well as philanthropic 
character is the Jews* Hoapital, Lower 
Norwood, a good Jacobean structure, 
erected by Mr. Tillot in 1863 for the 
maintenance of the aged poor, and the 
industrial training of fnendless children : 
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there is also a J&wUh Convalescent Horns, 
An admirable institution is the Royal 
Normal College and Academy of MufHo 
for the Blind, Weston Street, Upper Nor- 
wood. The schools of the Westmoreland 
Society for children of parents residing 
within 75 miles of London are at Lower 
Norwood. The Norwood South Metro- 
politan Cemetery f founded in 1836, one 
of the earliest of the great metropolitan 
cemeteries, occupies 40 acres of the north- 
em slopes of a hill at Lower Norwood, 
parts of which command good yiews 
across Sydenham, Penge, and Beckenham. 
The grounds are well laid out, but are 
becoming crowded with monuments. 
Many men of mark have their last resting- 
place here. 

Among the few houses of note at Nor- 
wood, Knighft HiU was perhaps the 
most conspicuous. It was built by Henry 
Holland, the architect of Carlton House 
and Brury Lane Theatre (that burned in 
1809), for Lord Chancellor Thurlow. The 
house was much admired ; it afforded, 
we are told^ splendid views from the upper 
storeys, and the grounds were extensive 
and beautiful. But his lordship would 
never occupy it, continuing to Uve in a 
smaller house, Knight's Hill Farm, close 
by. Here is the story as told by another 
Lord Chancellor (Eldon): — 

" Lord Thurlow built a house in the neighbour- 
hood of London. Now he was first cheated bj 
his architect, and then he cheated himself ; for the 
house cost more than he expected, so he never 
would go into it. Veiy foolish, but so it was. As 
he was coming out of the Queen'a Danawing Room, 
a lady whom I knew very well stopped him and 
asked him. When he was going into his new 
house ? ' Madam/ said he ' the Queen has Just 
asked me that impudent question : and as I would 
not tell her, I will not tell you.'" • 

The report was that the house and 
grounds cost £30,000. Both house and 
grounds have disappeared, having, with 
his lordship's adjoining manor of Ldgham, 
been appropriated by the speculative 
builder. 

Another once noted place was the 
Beulah Spa, Upper Norwood ; founded on 
a handsome scale, about 1831, for render- 
ing available the medicinal properties of 
a spring strongly impregnated with sul- 
phate of magnesia. There were grounds 
of nearly 30 acres, pump and recreation 

* Twias, Life of Lord Chancellor Eldoo, vol. i 

^. m. 



rooms, and an hotel, all designed by Mr. 
Decimus Burton, and provided with all 
appliances for well-to-do water-drinkers 
and valetudinarians ; but after a brief day 
of prosperity, Beulah Spa collapsed, and 
the site was handed over to the builder. 
The grounds have, however, been par- 
tially preserved, and there is (or was 
recently) a hydropathic establishment 
where the curative qualities of the water 
may be tested. 

NUTFIELD, Surrey (Dom. Not- 
felle), a vill. on the road from Reigate to 
Bletchingley, 2 m. E. of the Redhill Stat. 
of the S.E., and L. Br. and S. C. Rlys., 
and 1 m. W. from Bletchingley : pop. 1224, 
but of these 36 were in the eccl. dist. 
of St. John Outwood, and 85 in the 
Gladstone Philanthropic Farm-school and 
cottages. 

Nutfield is a very pretty village, situ- 
ated on a ridge of the Lower Greensand 
overlooking the Weald, whence there are 
charming prospects, and that richness of 
foliage and colour which is so character- 
istic of the Lower Greensand formation. 

" The little village of Nutfield has long been 
oeiebrated for the Fuller's Earth which has for 
centuries been dug up in its neighbourhood. . . . 
The beds of fuller's earth are situated near the top 
of the lowest division of the Shanklin sand, and 
occupy a line on the N. side of a ridee that extends 
f i-om the E. of Nutfield nearly to Redstone HiU, 
on the W. of Copyhold Farm. About 2 m. W. of 
Nutfield the earth wsa extracted from a stratum 
• or 7 ft. thick. In some of the pits there are two 
yari etiee of fuller's earth, one of an ochreous vellow 
colour, and the other of a slaty gray. The sulphate 
of baiytes is found in detached nodular masses from 
a few ounces to 130 or 140 pounds weight .... 
Horiamtal and vertical veins of fibrous gypsum, 
about half an inch in thickness, are disseminated 
through the f uUer's earth." * 

The district yielding the fuller's earth 
is about 2 m. long from B. to W., and 
\ m. wide. Three pits are worked in 
Nutfield, and a large quantity is annually 
sent away. The grey (locally Une) earth 
is used only by the manufacturers of fine 
cloth, and chiefly sent to Yorkshire ; the 
yellow variety is employed for every 
fabric of coarse woollen goods, and very 
widely distributed. The sandstone, both 
above and below the fuller's earth bed, is 
employed as a coarse building stone. In 
the sandstone strata occur various organie 

* ManteU, in Brayley's Hist of Surrey, vol. i., 
p. 146. 
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Remains. Characteristic fossils are a large 
ammonite (A. Nutfieldi&iuii), and nauti- 
lus (iT. undulatut), Firestone is also 
quamed. 

The Ckurch (St. Peter and St Paul) 
stands in a picturesque position N. of the 
road. It comprises nave with N. aisle and 
S. chapel, chancel, W. tower, with stair 
turret, battlements, and short shingled 
spire. There was a church here at the 
Dom. Survey, and though no part of the 
existing fabric is of that period, the nave 
piers and long chancel are early Dec. 
Tlie tower, Sw chapel, and windows of the 
nave are Perp. ; the porch has a Dec. 
bargeboard. In the £. wall of the chancel 
is an ambrey. In the Sw wall, under a 
Dec. canopy, is a slate with a nearly 
obliterated insc. to the memory of Sire 
Thomas de Roldham. Another sepulchral 
arch is in the S. wall of the chapel. There 
are two sm^l brasses, one of Wm. Graf- 
ton, rector, about 1460, the other of a 
female. In the B. window are some frag- 
ments of old painted glass. There are 
also remains of an oak screen. On leaving. 



ohs. a tablet on the external wall, by the 
porch to Thomas Steer, d. 1769, aet. 76 : 

** He Liv'd alone. He Lyei alone. 
To Dust He's gone. Both Fleeh and Bone." 

Nutfield has the look of a well-cared- 
for as well as pleasant village. The 
school-house with its outside staircase and 
open galleries, and many of the new cot- 
tages are unusually picturesque. Some 
are half timber, others of the native 
sandstone, and most well adapted to 
their purpose and position. Nutfield 
Priory is a large and costly mansion, 
built in 1872 from the designs of Mr. J. 
Gibson, for Joshua Fielden, Esq., M.P. 
It is Domestic Gothic in style, with a tall 
tower somewhat too much like that of 
a ch. Other seats are : Nutfield Ckmrt 
(C. H. Barclay, Esq.); 2bwer{J, Cawley, 
Esq.) ; HaU Lands (Gurney Fox, Esq.) ; 
Patteson Court (T. Nickalls, Esq.) ; Els- 
tree (T. WooUoton, Esq.); Colmongers 
(T. Welch, Esq.) An urn containing 900 
coins of the lower Empire, and other 
Roman remains, have been found here.* 



OAKS, THE, Surrey {see 
WOODMANSTERITE). 

OATLANDS, Surrey {see Wal- 
ton-upon-Thames and Weybridqe). 

OCKENDON, NORTH, Essex 
(Dom. Woohendmna), 6 m. N. of Grays 
Stat, on the Southend Bly., on the road 
to Brentwood : pop. 324. 

" Okendon,** as Morant writes, " other- 
wise in records Wokynden Septem Fan- 
tiumj or Ibntemj either from some owner 
of that surname, or from seven fountains 
or springs formerly famous here." * The 
latter seems the more likely, but nothing 
is now known of any such springs here. 
** A spring of excellent water in the church- 
yard, used however, as late as 1819, to 
supply the village. In the reign of the 
Confessor, North Ockendon belonged to 
Harold. William I. gave it to the Abbot 
of Westminster. In the reign of Edward 

* Moraat, Essex, rol. i., p. 102. 



II. it belonged to John Malegreffe. In 1 320 
it was owned by Baldwiu de Wokyndon, 
and in the 2nd half of the 14th cent, it 
passed by marriage to the family of Pointz. 
By marriage alsoit went to John Maurice, Qr 
Morice, of Chipping Ongar, whose eldest 
son assumed the name of Pointz, and was 
knighted in 1603. In 1643 a female heir 
carried the manor to the family of little- 
ton, descended from the author of the 
famous work on Tenures. In the same 
way it passed to a Rede, and afterwards 
to Littleton Pointz Meynell. It is now 
the property of Richard Benyon, Esq., late 
M.P. for Berkshire. 

Hardly a village. North Ockendon con- 
sists of a slip of green, with about it two 
or three cottages, a general shop, a smithy, 
and a little countiy inn, the Old White 
Horse. A short distance W. of the vill. 
are the ch., the pretty parsonage by it, 
and, screened by a grove of elms, North 
Ockendon Hall, a large, moated, brick 

♦ Bravley, Hiat. of Surrey, voL It., p. 829; 
▲rch»oL Journal, vol. Ti, p. 288. 
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manor-lioase, the old seat of the Points 
family, now a farm-house. W. of the Hall 
a portion of the moat remains, and it may 
be traced round the wall by the ch.-yard. 

The Church (St. Mary Magdalen) is 
interesting in itself, and for the Pointz 
memorials. It is of flint and stone, com- 
prises nave and N. aisle, with the Pointz 
chapel at the E. end, chancel, a square 
embattled tower, the W. front covered 
with ivy, and modem flint and stone 
porch on the S. The ch. ranges in date 
from the Norm, to the Perp. period, but 
it was thoroughly restored in 1869 at the 
cost of Mr. &nyon, when much of it was 
rebuilt, some new windows inserted, and 
the mouldings and tracery rechiselled. 
The tower, a good Perp. work, was left 
intact ; in it is a peal of 6 bells. The en- 
trance arch under the S. porch is Norm., 
with billet and chevron moulding (recut). 
The nave, aisle, and chapel are Perp., the 
chancel Dec. (observe the somewhat un- 
usual tracery of the E. window). The int. 
is of more than average excellence, and 
has been restored in good taste. There is 
a good chancel arch, and the original open 
timber roofs of the nave and aisle have 
been preserved. Some of the windows 
have modem painted glass, with which 
may be compared a figure of the Madonna 
under a tall canopy, of late 16th or early 
16th cent, work, in a window of the Pointz 
chapel. 

In this chapel will be found the most 
interesting of the MonU, The most cu- 
rious, and well deserving notice, is a series 
of memorials of successive heads of the 
Pointz family — ^in appearance monts., but 
evidently memorials erected by the same 
person, and for the most part therefore 
long after the deaths of the individuals 
recorded. The series consists of 8 small 
mural tablets to Pointz Fitz Pointz, son of 
Nicholas Pointz, who lived in the reign of 
Edward III. ; John Points, t. Henry IV. ; 
John Pointz, t, Henry VI.; William Pointz, 
t. Henry VII.; John Pointz, t, Edward 
VI. ; Thomas Pointz, died 1662 ; Thomas 
Pointz, d. 1697 (this for some reason is 
.placed out of its order, on the N. wall) ; 
Gabriel Pointz, d. 1606. All the tablets 
are of the same size, and similar in cha- 
racter and lettering. In each a knight 
and lady are represented kneeling on the 
opposite sides of a lectern. All have a 
close resemblancis and were executed pro- 



bably soon after the decease of Gabriel 
Pointz, the last of the series : definite 
dates, it will be observed, commence with 
the fifth in order, Thomas Pointz, 1562, 
whilst the first was two centuries earlier. 
Of the John Pointz of the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI.— the 4th in the 
list, who died in 1658— there is a fine 
portrait among the Holbein drawings at 
Windsor Castle, a clean-shaven f-face, 
looking up, not recognizable, if our me- 
mory served, in the Ockenden head, which 
is clearly imaginary. The figures, of ala- 
baster, are in good preservation, but the 
hands have been mischievously broken off 
all of them. A costly tomb has life-sized 
recumbent effigies of Sir Gabriel Pointz 
(d. 1607), in full armour, and wife in ruff 
and robes, under a flat canopy, coloured, 
and diapered with stars, above coats of 
arma On the N. wall, large mural mont. 
with half-sized kneeling effigy of John 
Maurice Pointz, of Chipping Ongar, d. 
1618, 4 sons and 3 daughters. Another, 
with kneeling effigies of Sir James Points 
and wife. Large marble mont., with bust 
and weeping cherubs, to Sir Thomas 
Pointz, Spe^er of the House of Com- 
mons, d. 1709. Brasses,— AX. W. end of 
chapel, Wm. Pointz, d. 1602, in full ar- 
mour, large 2-handed sword at side, feet 
on dog ; wife in long robe ; 6 sons and 6 
daughters. E. end, of chapel, John Pointz, 
d. 1547. The other monts. in the ch. in- 
clude one to John Russell of Stubbers (d. 
1826), with a good bust by Behnes ; and 
one with medallion of his widow, Eliza 
Russell (d. 1830). In the rectory is a 
brass of about 1530, with insc., mutilated, 
of Thomasyn, wife of Robert Latham, 
gent., and then of Wm. Ardell, gent 

North Ockendon was the rectory (held by 
him with the living of Duffield in Derby- 
shire) of Vicissitude Gifford (the Rev. 
Richard Gifford, d. 1807), author of some 
theological tractates and various small 
poems, from a verse in one of which, 
that clung to the memory of Johnson, and 
being quoted by him to Boswell in the 
* Hebrides ' attained sudden popularity, 
Gifford acquired his sobriquet : 

" Yene sweetens toil, however rude the somid. 
All at her work the village maiden sings. 
Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around. 
Revolves the sad vicissitude of things." 

StubberSj anciently the property of the 
Coys, ft family of Welsh oiigUi but long 
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the seat of the Bnasells, and now of C. 
Bramfell Bnasell, Esq., stands in the midst 
of a small but bieaatifiil park, about 1 m. 
W. of North Ockendon Chnrch. 

OCKENDON, SOUTH, Essex, a 
roadside yilL, 1 m. 8. of North Ockendon, 
and abont 4 m. N. of the Grays Btat. of 
the Southend Bly. : pop. 1243. Inns : 
JHaugh; Bed JAon. 

South Ockendon is much larger than 
the sister TilL, stretches for some distance 
aloi^ the highroad, and has the look of 
an active and growing place. There is a 
pleasant and prettily varied walk to it 
wholly through the fields from Grays by 
way of Stifford ; but it is easy to lose the 
path. South Ockendon Church, though 
Its old charm has been destroyed by resto- 
ration, is worth visiting. At South Ocken- 
don Hall, now a farm-house, \ m. N.E. of 
the ch., at the Mill, S. of it, at Great 
Mounds, I m. 8. of the Mill, and again 
at Little Mounds and the Grange, still 
farther S., are ancient mounds upon which 
the arch8M>logical visitor may exercise his 
ingenuity. 

In the reign of the Confessor, Woduk* 
dune (as tl^ Norman scribe spells it) 
belonged to Friebert a Thane, but after 
the Conquest it was transferred to a 
Norman noble, Geofbrey de Magnaville, 
Earl of Essex. In the reign of Stephen it 
appears to have passed to William D'Ou, 
probably by marriage. To the D'Ous 
succeeded the Bokeles, in whom it re- 
mained till conveyed by Isola, daughter 
of Philip de la Bokele, to her husband Sir 
William de Bruyn, knight of the bed- 
chamber to Edward L, as Isola was lady 
cf the bedchamber to Queen Eleanor. The 
manorremained in this family till the 16th 
cent., when it was divided into two 
manors, Bruyns and Ghroves, one going 
to each of the daughters of Sir Henry 
Bruyn. Elizabeth, the wife of Sir Thomas 
Tyrell, inherited Bruyns, She had for her 
third husband Sir Wm. Brandon, standard- 
bearer to Henry VII. at Bosworth, where 
he fell by the hand of Richard III. Their 
son, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, is 
said to have been bom at South Ocken- 
don. The Tyrells held the manor for a 
long period, when it was alienated to Wm. 
Petre of Stanford Bivers. To him suc- 
ceeded Jasper Eingsman of Homdon-on- 
the-HUl, the GMes, and B. Benyon, Esq., 



the present owner. Oroves^ the other 
moiety, was conveyed by Alice Bruyn to 
Bobert Harleston, her first husband (for 
like her sister she had three), and the manor 
remained in the Harleston family till the 
16th century, when it went to a Saltonstall, 
afterwards to Goodere and to Stewart, and 
is now reunited with Bruyns in the hands 
of R. Benyon, Esq. 

The Church (St. Nicholas), which is 
approached from the Green by an avenue 
of limes, is in part Norm., and noteworthy. 
It is one of the seven Essex churches which 
have round towers, ''after the Danish 
fashion," writes Morant, " and embattled."* 
The ch. was elaborately restored (almost 
rebuilt) in 1866, when the tower was 
carried up much higher, and Norm, win- 
dows ins»*ted in the upper storey, with- 
out improvement to its picturesqueness, 
proportions, or propriety. Before the 
alterations, the ch. consisted of a nave, N. 
aisle, chancel, and large N. chapel, the 
round tower at the W. end, and a S. 
porch. A S. aisle and vestry were then 
added, the tower raised, the chancel re- 
built, the walls uniformly refaced with 
black flints, and the whole renovated. The 
N. doorway, under an open wooden porch, 
though small (8 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 2 in.) is a 
remarkably fine late Norm. work. It has 
a semicircular arch with 4 richly carved 
receding reveals, 3 of them with varied 
chevron mouldings, the uppermost with 
the billet moultog. The outer shafts 
ha^e foliated capitals, the next, very 
slender and banded, have spirals with the 
dog-tooth ornament, and alternate beads 
and flowers. This doorway has been care- 
fully repaired, and the decayed parts 
stopped with a dark cement, but very 
little, and cautiously, rechiselled. The 
bands and lower part of the E. shaft are 
however new. 

The int. presents a new aspect, but not 
more so, perhaps, than was inevitable. 
The roofs, of plain wood, and ceiled, are in 
effect new, and the whole has been re- 
seated. The reredos was added in 1874.f 
Monts. — In the N. chapel is an elaborate 
mural mont. of coloured marbles to Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, Ent., and Lord Mayor, 

* Morant, Hist, of Essex, 1768, vol i., p. 101. 

t There is a good architectural desOTiption of the 
ch., of course prior to the restoration, m Buckler's 
' Twenty-two ox the Churches of Essex/ 1856, p. 3S, 
etc 
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d. 1601, with kneeling effigies in recesses, 
under canopies, of Sir Kichard in plate 
armour, with his scarlet Lord Mayor's 
robe over it, and his wife in rich coloured 
dress with falling sleeves. Below are 
small kneeling effigies of 7 sons (one with 
a skull below) and 9 daughters. Above 
are his arms, fully emblazoned. There 
are other memorials of Saltonstalls, Kings- 
mans, Drywoods, etc. Brasses, — In chapel 
(removed from the chancel at the restora- 
tion of the ch.), a very choice one, with 
life-sized headless effigy, under a canopy, 
of Sir Ingelram Bruyn, "Lord of the village 
and patron of this ch.," d. 1400. He is in 
full armour with long sword on rt., his 
feet armed with long spurs resting on 
a lion sejant: insc. on ]upon across the 
breast. Another is of Margaret, wife of 
Edward Barker of Chesswycke, in Mydd., 
d. 1602, notewoi-thy for the elaborate 
Elizabethan costume. 



ONGAR, or CHIPPING ONGAR, 

Essex, a small market town on the Dun- 
mow road, 21 m. from London, and the 
terminus of the Epping and Ongar br. of 
the Grt. E. Ely. : pop. 946. Inn, The Lumf 
a comfortable house. 

In the Dom-boc the name is written 
Angra ; in other old records, Angre, An- 
grea, Aungre, Ongre. The derivation is 
doubtful. Chippin>g is the old English 
term for a market, and is prefixed to dis- 
tinguish this from the neighbouring vil- 
lage of High Ongar. In some documents 
the name has the addition ad Castmm^ 
from the castle which formerly stood 
here. 

The manor was given by the Conqueror 
to Eustace Earl of Boulogne, whose daugh- 
ter Maud conveyed it by marriage to 
Stephen Earl of Blois, and afterwards 
King of England. Henry II. graated it 
to Richard de Lucy, Lord of Diss, who 
built a castle here. From the De Lucys 
it passed in succession to Richard de 
Rivers, Sir John Sutton, and, in 1348, to 
Ralph Lord Stafford, in whose descendants 
It remained till it escheated to the Crown 
on the attainder of Edward Earl Stafford 
in 1521. Henry VIII. gave it in 1541 to 
George Harper, who sold it in 1543 to 
Wm. Maurice, or Morice. It next passed 
by marriage to Sir Fulke Greville, and 
then to the Whitmores, Goldburghs, Alex- 



anders, and Bennetts. The present lord 
of the manor is Admiral Swinburne. 

Ongar is a pretty little town. Its single 
street runs along a gentle declivity between 
the Roding and its affluent the Cripsey 
Brook, wmch, at the foot of the hill, is 
crossed by a brick bridge of three arches. 
Looking up the street from this bridge, 
gardens and trees everywhere mingling 
with the houses, shops, and inns, the tafl 
roofs and spire of the ch. crowning the 
whole, the fittle town has an unusually 
bright and pleasant aspect. Ascending 
the street, it must be admitted the houses 
look small, and for the most part modem 
and bald, the market-house ugly, and the 
streets dull — unless it be on Saturday, 
when the market is held, or when the 
" Ongar Volunteers " are parading the 
town with their band. The trade is that 
of the centre of an agricultural district. 

Ongar Chwrch (St. Martin) has nave 
and chancel, and, rising from the W. end 
of the roof, a wooden belfry and slender 
spire. It is small, plain, the walls rough- 
cast; the chancel, which has 3 lancets, 
E.E.; the nave Perp. The int. is in good 
order, having been partially restored in 
1865. The main beams of the timber-roof 
are exposed. Ohs, large piscina on S. of 
the altar, ambrey on N., and another 
ambrey in the nave. There are numerous 
monts, to the Alexanders, Bennetts, and 
other local families ; one to Jane, daugh- 
ter of the Lord Oliver Cromwell of Finch- 
ingbrook, Huntingdonshire, Knt. of the 
Bath, and wife of Tobias Pallavicine^ d. 
1637 ; and one to " that truly noble and 
religious gentleman, Horatio Pallavicine," 
d. 1648. There is also a brass of a civilian, 
without insc., of the early part of the 16th 
cent. 

The Caxtle was built by Richard de 
Lucy, in the reign of Henry II., on an 
artificial mound which, as Gough pointed 
out, was probably of Roman construction. 
Roman remains have been found here, 
and Roman tiles are worked up in the 
walls of the ch. (though now concealed 
by rough-cast), showing the proximity 
of a Roman station. On^ Castle, having 
become dilapidated, was taken down by 
William Maurice, its owner, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and a handsome manor- 
house built in its place. This only lasted 
till 1744, when Mr. Alexander, the then 
lord of the manor, removed it, and sub- 
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Btitated ''an embattled sommer-hoase." 
This in its turn has disappeared, and now 
no building crowns the hillock, but it is 
thickly timbered, and is still encompassed 
by the moat. There is a pleasant view 
£fom the top of the mound. The castle 
stood at the upper end of the town, a 
little E. of the street. Ckutle JEtovM, a 
picturesque, old-fashioned, many-gabled 
dwelling in the castle grounds, with the 
moat close to it, was the first residence in 
the town of Isaac Taylor, sen., who came 
to be widely known as Isaac Taylor of 
Ongar. The Taylors lived three years 
(1810—13) at the Castle House, and then 
removed to the Peaked Farm — a mile 
away in the meadows — ^a place now utterly 
transformed, and despoiled of all its pic- 
turesque accompaniments. The story of 
the Taylors of Ongar is told in the 
* Family Pen ' of the Rev. Isaac Taylor— 
the third of that name honourably dis- 
tuiguifih^ in our literature. The elder 
Taylor, his wife, the authoress of many 
popular books for the young, and their 
daughter Jane, perhaps better known as 
a writer than either, were interred in the 
little burial-ground of the Independent 
Chapel at Ongar, of which Mr. Taylor 
was for many years the minister ; '' but 
their graves have been enclosed within 
the enlarged buildings of the chapel : the 
▼estry floor covers them." ♦ 

From the N. end of Ongar — ^the stile is 
opposite the Cock inn — ^there is a charm- 
ing field-path of about a mile (half a mile 
of it being along an avenue) to the unique 
little wooden ch. of Greenstead. {See 
Obbenstead.) In the opposite direction 
a pretty field-path of about a mile leads 
to High Ongar, the subject of the next 
article. 

ONGAR, HIGH, (sometimes 
called Little or Old Onoab,) Essex, 
stands on high ground, about 1| m. (by 
road) K.E. of Chipping Ongar : pop. 1167. 
Inn, Red Lion. 

The par. is much larger than that of 
Chipping Ongar : its greatest extent from 
Weald Bridge to Horton Heath is about 
8 m. For an Essex par. it is unusually 
varied, and affords much pleasant and 
even picturesque scenery. It is divided 

* Jot. Gilbert, Autob. and MemorialB of Mn^ 
Qilb«rt (Ann Taylor), vol iL, p. 820. 



into several manors, but their history is of 
little interest. Oft^ar Park is a detached 
portion of the par., cut off from the main 
part by Greenstead and Bobbingworth. 

The vill, is small, and not remarkable. 
The Uttle Church (St. Mary the Virgin) 
is of considerable antiquity, but has l^n 
covered with plaster and modernized. 
Under the S. porch is a Norm, arch of 
fair details. The chancel has 3 lancet 
windows. The nave windows are Perp. 
The tower at the 8.W. was erected in 
1858, and is of white brick and stone, 
with lancet windows. The int. has a tall 
arched roof. There is a brass, without 
insc., of the beginning of the 17th cent. 

Forrett Hill, formerly FoUiot's or Foly- 
at's, 1 m. N., a fine mansion in a small 
but pretty park, is the seat of J. P. Newell, 
Esq. Ashe Hall, or Nash Hall, \ m. S.E. 
of the ch. , the ancient seat of the Frenles 
and Mildmays, is now a farm-house. 
Chevers, 1 m. E. of the ch., a good house 
on a hillside, was the manor-house of the 
Chevres, Stalbrokes, Pawnes, etc. AgteVyns, 
by Bobbingworth, now a farm-house, was, 
according to an old tradition, the place 
where Thomas Duke of Norfolk concealed 
himself wheij charged with treason for 
abetting Mary Queen of Scots. The 
estate was purchased by Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, 
and bequeathed by him to the College of 
Physicians. Marden Ash Hov.se, the seat 
of Edward Cunliffe, Esq., is in High Ongar 
par., but situated a little S. of Chipping 
Ongar. At Marden Ash resides Josiah 
Gilbert, grandson of Isaac Taylor of On- 
gar, and himself the author of a well- 
known work on the Dolomite Region, and 
of Memorials of his mother, Mrs. Gilbert 
(Ann Taylor). 

ORPINGTON, Kent (Dom. Or- 
fintfWfC), \\ m. S. of St. Mary Cray Stat, 
of the L., C, and D. Rly., on the road to 
Westerhain : pop. 2371. Inns, MaameU 
Arms ; White Hart, 

" Orpington," writes Philipott, " was in 
the 20th year of William the Conqueror, 
wrapped up in the ecclesiastical patri- 
mony, and belonged to the monks of 
Christchurch." * They held it till taken 
away by Henry VIII. Henry retained it 
three years, and then granted it to Perci- 

» Hulipott, Vill, Cant., 1669, p. 268. 
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Tall Hart Bs^., of Lnllingstone. PerdTall 
Hart built himself a noble mansion, in 
which he entertained Queen Elizabeth for 
three days, Jnly 21—24, 1678. 

" Bark Hart haa obtained a place in the map of 
Kent, and therefore shall not want one in thia dia- 
courae. It was built bv Peroivall Hart, Esq. . . . 
but it was adorned with this name by Queen Elixa- 
beth, when she was magnifloently entertained at 
this plaoe by the aboresaid gentleman. Upon her 
reception she receired her first caresses by a nymph, 
which personated the genius of the house ; then 
the scene was shifted, and from several chambers 
which, as they were contrived, represented a ship, 
a sea conflict was oflbred up to the spectator's view, 
which so much obliged the eyes of this princess 
with the charms of delight, that, u^n her depar- 
ture, she left upon this house (to perpetuate the 
memory both ox the author and artiflcer) the name 
and appellation of Bark Hart." * 

Bark Hart it remains to the present 
day, and house and manor still belong to 
a Hart^Sir William Hart Dyke, Bart., 
of Lullingstone. Bark Hart is the resi- 
dence of C. A. Dickinson, Esq. The manor 
of Little Orpington belongs to J. G. Sta- 
pleton, Esq. 

Croftony a little secluded hamlet, 1^ m. 
W., was according to tradition a parish in 
itself, with a goodly village, till destroyed 
by fire, thus evincing to us, as old Phili- 
pott moralizes, " that towns and villages 
nave their stated period of duration, and 
must at length find a grave like men." 
Orofton Cowrt is the seat of Alfred Ayl- 
wood, Escj. Another and certainly base- 
less tradition is that Tubbingden, towards 
Famborough,was the birthplace of Thomas 
k Becket. 

Orpington is a good specimen of a 
Kent village. It stands in the midst of 
pleasant scenery, the cottages are clean 
and comfortable, some old bedf -timber of 
the true Kent type, with the date 1633, 
and with them are new ones, good shops, 
and houses of a more expensive kind, 
large schools and the like, showing that 
the place is not merely a relic of the past, 
but making progress. The N. end of 
Orpington forms South Cray, and derives 
benefit from the mills, etc., at St. Mary 
Cray, but Orpington is in the main agri- 
cultural. Hops and fruit are the specialty, 
both of which are largely grown. The 
river Cray has its source in several springs 
at Orpington, and forms a respectable 
stream b^ore it enters St. Mary C&tiy. • 

The Chwroh (All Saints) is in the main 

• Fhilipott, Yill. Cant., 1669, p. 269. 



a building of the early part of the 13th 
cent. It is of whole mnts and stone, and 
comprises nave, chancel, and N. chapel, 
and by it a large low square battlemented 
tower, and a porch of flint and stone on 
the W. The entrance doorway under 
this porch has the dog-tooth moulding, 
and transition Norman details may 1^ 
seen in the tower — ^which has, however, 
been restored. The triple lancets of the 
chancel are new. The int., restored in 
1874, is very handsome. It is well pro- 
portioned, has a good open timber roof, 
neat oak pulpit, lectern, and rood screen ; 
the floor has low open seats; the E. 
windows are divided by slender banded 
shafts of Purbeck marble, and filled with 
painted glass ; and a Caen stone reredos, 
with a representation of the Last Supper, 
has been erected. S. of the altar are 
sedilia and piscina ; N. an ambrey. Obs, 
on rt. of the pulpit, the entrance to the 
rood-loft staircase. The font has a large 
E.E. octagonal basin : the central stone 
shaft, and 4 smaller ones of coloured 
marbles, are new. In the entrance porch 
is a holy-water stoup. Obs, here on 1. 
a damaged altar tomb with canopy. Ihe 
chapel has a quadripartite vaulting. In 
the chancel is a brass to Thomas Wilkyson, 
M.A., prebendary of St. Wulfram at Ripon, 
and rector of Orpington, d. 1504 ; and one 
in the chapel to another rector, d. 1522. 

The ch. and ch.-yard are well kept and 
picturesque. N. of ch. are two large yews. 

OSTERLEY HOUSE, Hbston, 
MiDDX., is about 2 m. N.W. from Brent- 
ford, and 1 m. B, of Heston ch. The 
manor of Osterlee belonged in the reign 
of Edward I. to John de Osterlee. In 
1443 it was held by John Somerseth, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to Henry 
YI., who had founded a hospital and 
chantry for the gild or fraternity of All 
Holy Angels at Brentford End, of which 
this manor, or a rent-charge on it, formed 
part of the endowment. In 1508 Hugh 
Denys, of Giay's Inn, bequeathed Osterley, 
with other manors, to the Prior and Con- 
vent of Sheen, charged with payments 
for building additional houses, and the 
maintenance of 2 priests in the chapel, 
and 7 poor men in the hospital of All 
Angels. Twenty years later the manor 
was conveyed, subject to the same pay- 
ments, to the Abbess and Convent of l^on 
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at Isleworth. At the Dissolntion it was 
granted by Henry VIII. to Henry Mar- 
quis of Exeter, upon whose attainder it 
reverted to the Crown. Edward VI., in 
the first year of his reign, gave it to the 
Protector Somerset, on whose execution, 
4 years later, it again reverted to the 
Crown. In 1557 it was granted to 
Angostine Thaier, and a few years after 
became the property of the prince of 
merchants, Sir Thomas Gresham. 

Gresham having enclosed his park, 
commenced the building of a magnificent 
mansion, which he completed in 1577, and 
next year Sir Thomas entertained and 
lodged Queen Elizabeth at his new house 
with a degree of splendour that was long 
remembered. 

" Her Mi^esty found fault with the oourt of this 
honae as too great ; affirming that ' it would appear 
more handsome, if dirided with a wall in the 
middle.' What doth Sir Thomas, but in the 
night-time sends for workmen to London (mon^ 
commands all things), who so speedily and silently 
apply their business, that the next morning dis- 
ooYored that oourt double, which the night hitd left 
single before. It is questionable whether the 
Queen next day was more contented with the con- 
formity to her fan<7, or more pleased with the 
surprise and sudden performance thereof ; whilst 
hffl: courtiers disjwrted themselves with their 
several expressions, some affirming it was no wonder 
he could so soon change a building, who could 
build a 'ChoMffe: othen (reflecting on some known 
differences in tiiis knight's family) affirmed that 
' any house is easier divided than united.' " * 

The splendour of Osterley suffered 
eclipse on the death of its master. '* No 
sooner was he gone," writes his biographer, 
''than this fine seat began to fall into 
decay ;"t and Norden, writing whilst 
Lady Gresham still occupied it, says : 

" Osteriey, or Oysterley, the house now of the 
Ladie Gresham's, a faire and stately building of 
bricke, erected by Sir Thomas Gresham, .... 
standeth in a parke, by him also impaled, well- 
wooded, and garnished with manie faire ponds, 
which afforded not onely fish, and fowls, as swaues 
and other water-fowle ; but also great use for 
milles, as paper-milles, oyle-millee, and come- 
milles, all which are now decaied (a come-mille 
excepted). In the same parke was a very faire 
heronrie, for the increase and preservation whereof 

♦ Puller, Worthies : Middlesex ; Mr. Greville, 
when on a visit to Lord Jersey at Osterley, records, 
Dec 29, 1829, what would seem to be a tradition 
of the house: "It was here that Sir Thomas 
Oredtuun feasted Q. Elizabeth, and pulled down a 
wall in the night which she had found fault with, 
so that in the morning she found it was gone." 
Greville, Memoirs, vol. i., p. 261. But the account 
given in the text is the contemporary story. 

^ Ward, Life of Gresham, p. 17. 



snndrie allurements were devised and set up fallen 
aUtoruine."* 

On Lady Gresham*s death the manor 
passed to Bir Wm. Read, her son by her 
first husband ; but the house became the 
residence of Sir Edward Coke, then 
Attorney-General, and afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice, whose daughter Bridget 
was baptized in the chapel Jan. 3, 1597. 
George Karl of Desmond, and his Countess 
— a great-granddaughter of Sir Wilh'am 
Read, and coheiress of his estates — lived 
many years at Osterley; after Desmond 
carried her off, sorely against her will, 
from York House, and the protection of 
the Duchess of York, " the firat ever heard 
of that ran away with his own wife." f 
Sir William Waller, the Parliamentary 
General, purchased Osterley in 1655, and 
made it his residence till his death in 
1668. It then became the property of 
Sir Wm. Thompson, whose son sold it 
in 1683 to Nicholas Barbon, M.D., a noted 
projector. Dr. Barbon soon afterwards 
mortgaged it to Sir Francis Child, whose 
son Francis purchased the fee-simple about 
1713. 

The Childs were citizens of the first 
rank and opulence, and Osterley was now 
old and faded. Francis Child, the younger, 
began to rebuild Gresham's house, and 
Robert Child about 1770 employed Robert 
Adam to complete it, and furnish it with 
all possible magnificence. The wings of 
the principal front were united by an Ionic 
portico of 12 columns ; walls and ceilings 
were painted and decorated by Antonio 
Zucchi; mosaics, marbles, and velvets 
were imported from Italy ; the walls of 
one room were hung with tapestry made 
for it at Gobelin ; pictures by the Italian 
and Flemish masters filled the great 
gallery and drawing-room. A stone bridge 
was carried over an artificial lake, and a 
menagerie formed in the grounds. 

" On Friday we went to see— oh, the palace of 
palaces !— and yet a palace sans crovm, sans coronet 
but such exi>en8e I such taste 1 such profusion I and 
yet half an acre produces all the rents that furnish 
such magnificence. It is a Jaghize got without a 
crime. In short, a shop is the estate, and Osterley 
Park is the spot. The old house I have often seen, 
which was built by Sir Thomas Gresham ; but it is 
so improved and enriched, that all the Percies and 
Seymours of Syon must die of envy. There is a 

* Norden Spec. Brit. : Middx., p. 87. 
t Garrard to Lord Wentworth. Jan. 11, 1635 *; 
Strafford Letters, vol. i., p. 357. 
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doable portko that flUs the ■paoe between the 
towers of the front, and is as noble as the Proinr- 
leum of Athena. There ia a hall, library, break- 
fait-room, eating-room, all eh^fhd'ceuvrt of Adam, 
a gallery one hundred and thirty feet lone, and a 
drawing-room worthy of Eve before the Fall. Mn. 
Child's dressing room is full of pictures, gold fill- 
gree, china and Japan. So is all the house ; the 
ohairs are taken from antique lyres, and make 
charming harmonir ; there are Salrators, Qaspar 
Poussins, and to a beautiful staircase, a ceiling by 
Rubens. Not to mention a kitchen garden that 
costs £1400 a-year, a menagerie full of birds that 
come from a thousand islands, which Mr. Banks 
has not yet discovered ; and then, in the drawing 
room I mentioned, there are door-cases and a 
crimson and goldf riese, that I believe were borrowed 
from the Pi^ioe of the Sun ; and then the Park is 
—the u^iest &pot of ground in the universe— and 
so I returned comforted to Strawberry. You shall 
see these wonders the first time you come to 
Twickenham."* 

Osterley House is a stately red-brick 
mansion^ nearly square in plan (140 ft. 
by 127) with turrets at the angles. The 
raised Ionic portico is approached by a 
flight of steps, and leads into an open 
court. The interior is still splendid, and 
contains some antique statuary and in- 
teresting pictures. The great hall, with 
the fine staircase and ceiling, painted by 
Rubens with the Apotheosis of William 
Prince of Orange, assassinated at Delft in 
1684, is very striking. In the gallery and 
drawing-room are portraits of Gfeorge 
Yilliers, 1st Duke of Buckingham, by 
Ruhent ; Lord Strafford, in armour, Vtm- 
dyoU ; and Mr. and Mrs. Robert Child, by 
Jneynolds; historical and religious pictures 
by Guido,Dominichino, and other eminent 
masters, and some charming landscapes 
by Claude Lorraine, Nicolas and Gaspar 
Poussin, Salvator Rosa, Ruysdael, Ber- 
ghem, etc. The library, decorated by 
Zucchi, contains some choice illuminated 
MSS., and Caxton's and other early 

Erinted books-f A Catalogue of the 
library, by Dr. Morell, was printed in 
1771. The Park, of about 350 acres, 
though level, is far from deserving 
Walpole's reproach, now that another 
century has imparted a venerable anti- 
quity to the trees. The elms are particu- 
larly fine. The lake divides the park, and 
pleasantly varies the scenery. A public 



* Hor. Walpole to the Countess of Ossory, June 
21, 1773 : Letters, vol. v. , p. 474 ; and see Rev. Wm. 
Mason, July 16, 1778 : Letters, vol vii., p. 96. 

t See Waagen, Galleries and Cabinets of Art in 
Great Britain, vol. iv., p. 2()l^. 



road and path crosses the park from 
Syon Hill to Norwood. 

Osterley is the property of the Barl of 
Jersey, to whose family it came by the 
marriage of George, 5th Barl, with Sarah 
Sophia, eldest daughter of John, 10th 
Earl of Westmoreland, and granddaughter 
and heiress of Robert Child, Esq. The 
house is now the residence of the Dowager 
Duchess of Cleveland. 

OTFORD, Kent (Dom. Otefort), 
8 m. N. of Sevenoaks, and 2 m. S. of the 
Shoreham Stat, of the London, Chatham. 
and Dover RIy. (Sevenoaks br.) : pop. 
1126. Inn, The Woodman, ^ ^ 

The vilL lies in a narrow valley cut 
through the chalk hills by the river 
Darent, and is pleasant-looking, in parts 
picturesque, and easily reached from 
Shoreham by a very agreeable walk past 
Shoreham Place, and through corn-fields 
and hop-gardens, leaving road and rly., 
the whole distance, on the 1. Otford was 
the scene of a great battle in 774, when 
Off a d^eated the Men of Kent ; and again 
in 1016, when Edmund Ironside overtook 
and defeated the army of Canute. Ac- 
cording to Hasted, " The fields here are 
full of the remains of those slain in the 
battles J bones are continually discovered 
in them, particularly when the new turn- 
pike road was made in 1767, many skele- 
tons were found in the chalk banks on 
each side." Offa gave the manor of 
Otford to the Abp. of Canterbury in 791, 
and it was retained by his successors till 
the reign of Henry VIII., when it was 
alienated by Cranmer. Prom a very early 
period the Archbishops of Canterbury had 
a Palace here, surrounded by a double 
park and extensive woods ; and here one 
of their number, Abp. Winchelsea, died in 
1313. Early in the 16th century, only 
a few years before it was lost to the see, 
the palace was rebuilt In a more sumptu- 
ous style by Abp. Warham, the wealthiest 
of English prelates, at a cost of £33,000 ; 
and on more than one occasion Warham 
entertained the King, Henry VIII., in it. 
Little is visible of its ancient splendour. 
The ruins stand on one side of a farm-yard 
W. of the ch., and consist of a roofless 
tower, and the cloistered side of the outer 
court. They are of brick, sadly dilapi- 
i dated, and very dirty. The only pictu- 
I resque fragment is the tower, which is 
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eovered with iyy, and in which remains 
some of the stone-work of the doors and 
windows: the cloisters serve as stables 
and tool-houses. 

A little farther (by the watercress beds) 
is 8t. ThomM d Beelett'i WeU, a spring 
wMcdi tradition affirms issued forth on 
iBecket striking his staff into the ground. 
It la enclosed within a wall, forming 
a chamber 15 ft. across, and 10 ft. deep, 
and is said to haye been used b^ the 
saint as his bath. The water, which is 
beantifally clear and cool, was once in 
high repute for its curative qualities, and 
is still resorted to medicinally. A hospital 
for lepers existed at Otford in 1228. 

The Ckwreh (St. Bartholomew) is Dec. 
in style, but was in the main rebuilt, after 
a &te, in 1637 ; was repaired and altered— 
thoroughly ' restored * — ^in 1863 ; and now 
looks patchy. The body of the ch. is of 
flint and stone ; the S. aisle and chancel 
of Kentish rag; the lower part of the 
maasiTe tower is rough-cast, the upper 
brick. The interior has been made more 
uniform. The large Dec. B. window is 
a recent insertion. The only fnont. of 
interest is one to Chas. Polhill, Esq., on 
the N. wall of the chancel, which has 
some local celebrity as being made of 7 
cHfterent kinds of marble: it has well- 
carved figures of angels (in white marble) 
as supporters. S. <£ the ch. is a yew 6t 
good size, and healthy. The neighbour- 
hood is very pretty : from the heights 
there are wide prospects overafertile and 
undulating country, and along the valley 
are extensive hop-gardens. 

OXTEAD, or OXTED, Subrey 
(Dom. Acttede), 34 m. N.B. from the 
Godstone Stat, of the B.E. Ely., and 4^ m. 
8.B. from theCaterham 8tat. ; pop. 1164 ; 
stands in the midst of a beautiful and 
varied district The vilL, Oxtead Street, 
is a long irregular street, in which are a 
large brew-house, three or four public- 
houses (of which the best is the BeU) 
some tolerable shops, and many poor and 
dirty cottages. Some good residences 
have been built of late years about the 
parish, and by the ch. is a fair example of 
an old one. 

The Ckwrch (of the Virgin Mary), \ m. 
l^.B. of Oxtead Street, is mostly late 
Dec.; the tower is B.B.; the large B. 



window (French Dec. in style) is recent. 
Observe the sundial by the porch (on 
8.W.) re-erected in 1816. Inside are 
several monts. to the Hoskins family, 
but none of interest except a poor brass 
to a child, of 1611. Far better is the brats 
to John Ynge, rector, d. 1428. A mur^ 
mont. on the N. wall has kneeling effigies 
of John Aldersley, a prosperous and pro- 
lific " haberdasher and merchant- venturer 
of London,** d. 1616, his wife, and their 
10 sons and 7 daughters. 

Barrow Chreen, 1 m. W. of the ch., is so 
called from a large ancient tumulus ; there 
are others, not so large, in the neighbour- 
ing parish of GKxlstone. Hops are grown 
al^ut Oxtead and Tandridge. 

Barrow Green House is the seat of C. 
Hoskins Master, Bsq., lord of the manor. 

" Jerennr Bentham had a oonntiy residence called 
Barrow Often H<ntM, which he occupied during 
the summer leaaon, renting it fiimished of Mrs. 
Koe [Roe], widow of Mr. Marter, late owner of that 
place, a life proprietriz. ... At Barrow Qreen, 
Jamee Mill and his children lived (about the yean 
1812-1813-1814) with Bentham, who kept house 
fbr all, M he had done at other countary houses, and 
did likewise afterwards, at Ford Abbey, near Qiard. 
Barrow Qreen House, some forty-five yean ^ter- 
wards, was rented and inhabited by Mr. Orote, 
and therein he and Mrs. Grote received more than 
(me vjcit from John Stuart Mill, who took a lively 
pleasure in retradng the scenes of his childhood, 
and in recalling the personal recollections of Jeremy 
Bentham oonneeted with the spot. " * 

Grote took a short lease of Barrow 
Green House, Midsummer 1859, and lived 
there till June 1863. 

" A spaoUras and rural residence, with fifty acres 
ci grass land, ofiering itself (near Godstone), we 
entered up<m the occupation of 'Barrow Green 
House' at the end of the London season of 1859, 
which was passed in Saville Row. We received 
therein many guests durins the months that fol- 
lowed (G. C. Lewis among tiie number), and found 
ourselves well satisfied with our new residence, 
except that the winter of 1859-1860 proved ter> 
ribly severe, and that the old house was very 
imperfectly^provided with tiie means of warding 
oflf cold, ^e fire-grates would seem to have 
been placed Ihere under the ' Commonwealth * or 
coevalwith the chimneys. One of them, in fact, 
bore the date of 1649, and its capacity of affording 
warmth corresponded with its age." f 

Other seats are Perryfield (C. M*Niven, 
Esq.) ; Shrubhurgt (Colonel C. Redley 
Bordett); Stone Hall (G. Barker, Esq.); 
Broadhams (E. Kelsey, Esq.) 

* Mrs. Grote's Personal Life of George Grote, note 
to p. 24. 
+ Ibvl., p. 246. 
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PAIN*S HILL, SuBBBT {see Gob- 
ham). 

PALMER'S GREEN, Middx. {see 

BOUTHaATE). 

PANSHANGER,HERT8,the seat of 
Karl Cowper, is in Hertingfordbury par., 
about 24 m. W. of Hertford. Cole Oreenj 
on the tit Albans and Hatfield br. of the 
Grt. N. Rlj., is the nearest rly. stat.,aboat 
1^ m. by a charming walk through Pans- 
hanger Park; but the distance is yerj 
little farther from the Hertingfordbury 
Btat., and the walk is equally beautiful 
through the other side of the park, by a 
path nearly parallel to the Maran, here a 
yery pretty stream. 

The manor of Blakemere, or, as Chauncy 
writes it, Blakesware, was bought by the 
first Loid Cowpe]>— the Lord Chancellor 
Cowper of the reign of Anne and the early 
years of George I.— of a merchant of 
London named Elwes; and in 1720 he 
added largely to the property by the 
purchase of an estate at Hertingfordbury 
of a Mrs. Culling. Blakesmere belonged 
in the reign of Henry VIII. to the family 
of the Hangers, whence the name Pans- 
banger appears to be derived. The Chan- 
cellor built himself a house at Colne (now 
Cole) Green, in which he died, Oct. 10, 
1723. This continued to be the family 
seat till 1801, when it was taken down by 
the 6th Earl Cowper, and the present 
kouse erected on higher ground, about 
1 m. N., which had been purchased of 
Lady Hughes. 

Panshanger has been altered, enlarged, 
and modernized, but remains essentially 
a stucco-fronted, semi-castellated Gothic 
mansion of the Walpole-Wyatt type, most 
unsatisfactory when examined closely, but 
grandiose and picturesque when looked at 
in connection with its surroxmdings. The 
Drawing-room, or Picture Gkdlery, as it is 
sometimes called, in which the more im- 
portant of the paintings are hung, is a 
noble and richly furnished room, lighted 
by three lanterns and a large bay window, 
from which you have a splendid view over 
the terrace, gardens, and park. Other 
rooms contain good pictures ; but the 
visitor who obtains permission to view the 
paintings will do well to devote his atten- 
tion chiefiy to this. 



The Italian pictures, which constitute 
the glory of Panshanger, were chiefly 
collected by George Nassau, 3rd Earl 
Cowper, who went to Florence a young 
man in 1762, married and settled there, 
was created a Count of the Holy Empire, 
and there spent most of his remaining 
years. A collection formed under such 
circumstances was likely to be excep- 
tionally rich, as this is, in pictures of the 
Florentine school. The following are 
some of the more important examples : — 

Portrait of a Man, with landscape back- 
ground, admirably painted, and exquisite 
in feeling, Perugino ; Waagen says by 
Francia;* but the ascription is probably 
correct. Madonna and Child, Raphael; 
an early work, much in the manner of 
Perugino, but very tender and graceful ; 
and the grave, dreamy expression of the 
Mother looking out of the picture imparts 
an elevation of tone sometimes absent in 
Raphaers later representations of this 
theme. Finer, however, larger in style, 
and more mature in thought, is a later 
Madonna by the great master (it is dated 
1608), in which the Mother bends forward 
in rapt contemplation of the Child, seated 
on her knee. The face of the Child is not 
satisfactory, but that of the Virgin gains 
on you the more it is studied, as indeed 
does the painting as a whole. By it is a 
picture that does not suffer even by 
comparison with Raphael's masterly 
work, the Holy Family, by Fra Barto* 
lommeo (Baccio della Porta). The Virgin 
is seated in the centre of the picture, 
under the shade of a palm-tree; by her 
side is St. Joseph ; the infant Saviour on 
her lap has just given a cross to the 
young St. John, who is standing by, and 
who presses it to his breast with a 
saddened forecasting of the future. This 
is evidently the key-note of the picture ; 
and the still, subdued attitude and ex- 
pressions of the personages, the sombre 
richness of the colour in fky and land- 
scape, as in the group itself, — ^all serve 
to deepen the still, religious pathos of the 
scene. It is undoubtedly the finest work 
by Bartolommeo in this country, and 
among the finest extant. It is about 6 ft 
by 4 &, and in one or two places a little 
injured by the restorer. Virgin Enthroned, 
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P, . Verone9e, an altar-piece, with saints 
and emblems and much ecclesiastical 
paraphernalia ; very ably painted. A 
companion piece, the Prodigal's Betum, 
by a^uercino, is also good in its way. 
Ecce Homo, Correggio, unfinished, but 
fine in colour and powerful in conception. 
By Correggio also is a Virgin and Child 
that may be usefully compared with 
BaphaeFs Madonna. Children, TUian^ 
of more than doubtful genuineness ; as is 
also the Piet&, ascribed to Michael Angelo^ 
and which Waagen transfers (without 
much reason perhaps) to Daniel da Vol- 
terra. The Nativity, Carlo Dolce, full of 
refinement. Sibyl, Ouido, freely and well 
painted. PcH*trait of himself. A, del Sarto, 
StancUng behind a table at which he has 
been writing, the painter looks with a 
frank, manly, unembarrassed gaze at his 
visitor. A capital portrait. So, too, is 
that of a lady with a music-book in her 
hand. Two legends of Saints, by del Sarto, 
are obscure to the uninitiated, and not of 
much artistic value. His other picture, 
a predella of Joseph making himself 
known to his brethren, is of a better 
order. By Moroni there is a good and 
characteristic head of a man. A Moun- 
tainous Coast, with fishermen, Salvator 
Boia, somewhat injured by the cleaner, 
but a capital work ; the best landscape in 
the collection. Also by Salvator are another 
larger and two smaller landscapes, but 
they are of inferior value. 

Of the pictures other than Italian, and 
chiefly portraits, one of the most re- 
markable is an equestrian portrait of 
Marshal Turenne, by Rembrandt, on a 
canvas 9^ ft. by 6 ft., and affording the 
painter full scope for his vigorous pencil 
and wondrous combination of light and 
shade. It appears to be the only life- 
sized equestrian portrait Bembrandt 
painted, and the painter can hardly be 
congratulated on his horsemanship. By 
VeUtsguez, there is a clever head of a Boy 
with a Dog. By JV. PousHn, is a manly, 
nnaffected head of Du Quesnoy (II Fiam- 
mingo) the sculptor, best known by his 
carving^ on ivory of children. VUliers 
Duke of Buckingham is one of Jdnten^t 
coarse, unflattering, suggestive full-lengths, 
which the historical student finds so in- 
teresting. Lord Bacon, a half-length by 
Van Simer, is a repetition of a familiar 
pictnie. John Duke of Nassau with his 



Family, is one of those lordly groups which 
nobody ever painted like Vandjfck ; and 
this is one of his best : it was painted in 
1634, — before, therefore, he was rendered 
careless by the full tide of London pros- 
perity. The portrait by him of Percy 
Earl of Northumberland is a duplicate 
of that at Cassiobury. By Sir Peter 
Lely there are two or three uninteresting 
portraits. Sir Godfrey KneUer has a 
good half-length of the first Earl, Lord 
Chancellor Cowper ; of whom, however, 
there is a more characteristic wbole- 
length, in his Chancellor's robes, with 
the great seal by his side, a stately work, 
by the elder Richardson, — of whose care- 
ful though somewhat dull pencil there 
are other specimens here. 

The Cowper portraits are of course 
numerous, and to one versed in the family 
annals would no doubt all be interesting. 
One group, as an example of the Con- 
versation Pieces that Hogarth often 
essayed, and Zoffany rendered so popular, 
and as a representation of the Florentine 
Earl, the collector of the Panshanger 
pictures, is worth noting : George Nassau, 
3rd Earl Cowper, and his family are 
represented as a musical party of sii. 
the Countess at the harpsichord, my lord 
playing the violoncello. There are also 
portraits by Reynolds (one or two very 
good ones), Hoppner, Northcote, Law- 
rence, etc. ; but these may be left now. 

The park is very delightful, and there 
are several open paths. It is of consider- 
able size, finely timbered, undulating, with 
the pretty Maran winding through its 
midst, and below the house expanding 
into a lake. The ancestral trees of Pans- 
hanger are a delight to the eye and 
the memory. Many are of large size, but 
more of magnificent form. By the Cole 
Green gate are several noble old oaks of 
from 17 to 20 ft. in girth, and most pictu- 
resque. But the pride of the park is the 
famous Panshanger Oak, which stands on 
a bottom; or broad lawn, a little to the 
W. of the house, and has been figured in 
most of the published histories of English 
trees from Strutt to Loudon. It was 
known as the Great Oak when Arthur 
Young wrote his * View of the Agricul- 
ture of Hertfordshire,' and he says it 
was so known in 1709. It was then esti- 
mated to contain 796 cubic feet of timber ; 
in 1822 Strutt reckoned it to contain 
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1000 ft He gave the UuckDesa of the 
trunk as 19 ft. at 3 fL from the granxici 
The trank now infcft*urc» 20 fK 4 in. at 
& ft, frt>m the jrrouTnl. But it iw not bo 
much :t» size as lU perfect form and 
■jromctry that reTwiera it ao ira(>reflsiTe. 
It rises from the ground a dear stem 
without a break for some 12 ft., then its 
glorious branclvea spread otit eqiuiUy on 
all sides, swocpi-ncf the ground at their 
titrcmities and forming a drcle 100 ft. 
acrofis^ the main stem riainjf apwards 
without a bend, *' t&ll as the maat of some 
great ammirtil," ancl sending off at re- 
gnlar distance!^ do Jy dimmisbiTig-bmnchcfl 
till the whole is a majestic mound of 
foliage. Xhifl ma>rmficent tree is. however, 
tnwmng or past hs prime. Each time we 
tave Bwn it of h*to ytjara wo have ob- 
nerved tnoTn leaflesn »pm.y at top. and 
more broken and decayin^f wood in the 
great brancbca below; but it is still a 
wondcrftil tree, and worth a loog journey 
to see, Let us add that arceaa to the 
park, and, upon application, to the 
grotiodi, Ib moat liberally accordeil ^ and 
that permisBion ia very freely granted to 
see the pictures whenever the rooma are 
not actually occupied by the family, 

PARK STREET, Heets, a 
liamlet of SL Stephen's par., fit. Albana, 
ftyjm which town it is 2 m. S. . and a wtat. 
on the St. Albans br. of the L. and N.W. 
Rly, Park Street is a little rustic Etrasv- 
plaiting rillagb oti the London road, 
where it U oronscd by the Colne, viith 
trees on nil hides, and pleasant Ifuies 
leading away to plensnnter Brickett 
Wood. Within ft bn>afl greun enclosure 
at the S. end of the vill, serviog alike 
for Park Street and Colney Street, ^fjinda 
the modest district eh., a recent Norm.i 
white brick, crucifnrm fabric, with an 
apaidal chancel, and a bcUcote on the 
W. gable, 

PARNDON, GREAT, Easix (anc, 
Pttringdttn), aboot 2fr m. R.E. from the 
Roydon Stat, ot the Grt, E. Rly. (Cam- 
bTidj,fo line) ;— ^o to the end nf Roydon 
Btreet, and there inquire the way, by lane 
and field paths ; the road ia much longer 
and less tjleasant. Pop, 49l< 

The villftf^^is t»ccludcd, stands on high 
ground, and the scenery in more varied 
than It commoD In this part of Essex. 



The church (dedication unknown) stands 
aUttle W, of tbcTilLjby Hatl Farm. It 
is email, plain, c/jvered with plaster, and 
has a tall weather-beaten ttfwer of flint 
and atone on the W, ; is Perp. in stylo, 
and has been partially restored. The 
interior is neat, has open seatg, and a 
timber roof, ceiled betw^ai the Tsfbera. 
B. of the altar is a piwcma. There are no 
monts. Ati^r^Jfifrt fVvw*, alittleRof the 
ch., is a decent country inn, the Qfck^ at 
thepartingof the nmd]^, looking very snug 
and picturenque under the shiwlow of two 
immense elms. About the middle of the 
12th cent, Roger de Pariogdon founded a 
PreroonHtratcTiHian monastery here, but it 
wa* removed in 1130 t<? Bileigh, near 
Maldon. 

PARNDON, LITTLE, E9sei, lies 
N.E. of Great Pamdon (the churches are 
14 m. apart), and { m. W- of the Burnt 
Mill Stat, of the Grt E. Rly. : pop. 117, 
The par, is small, and there Is no vill* 
The ChvTch (St. James) \a an elegant 
little early Dec. building of French type, 
erected in 18G8, chiefly at the cost of Mr. 
L. W. Arkwrlght. in place of a rude and 
dilapidated Dec. strueturo. It is of flint 
and stone, has nave, apsidal chancel, 
porch on the S.W., and a wooden belfry 
rifling from the W, end of the roof. The 
i n teriiir i s pretti ly fi nished. The scenery, 
thoo^fh fiat, i^ [Ilcn-sant along the Stoat, 
whic^h here dividfis Esaei from Herts ; 
and the water-mills (Bamt Mill, Little 
Purndon, and Hunfldon mills) break the 
monotony- Parftdon IftiU, the seat of 
L, W, Arkwright, Esq., lord of the 
manor, ia a sj)a<"iouft modem red-brick 
and stone muTxai on, OU^ttm Park (J. 
Hoilgson, Esq.), on thij high ground N. 
of the Stoatj is in Hertfordshire. 

PAU30N^3 GREEN, "iiimusL (aw 

FULHAM). 

PENGE, BtJBREY, a detached 
hamlet of Battersea, bnt for poor-law and 
eccl. purposes a sejuirate parish, lies be- 
tween Norwooil nnd Bockenlmm, on the 
N.W. bcmlor of Kent, atid 7 ra. from 
London. Top, 1:h,2()2 (Pengc Pt. John, 
8B4fi; Upjier \\\\^\ 4857). /%. Stati. 
^Oi\ main Unc of L^, Br., and B, C. 
BI7., Pengo Stat< ; Anerley Stat. Also 
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an Lcmdon Bridge and Victoria line. On 
L., C, and D. Rly., at Penge Lane. 

Fif^ years ago Penge was only spoken 
of as a common, and the maps show 
hardly a honse upon it By the Crooked 
BUle^ on the Beckenham road, there were 
a few dwellings; the Croydon Canal 
(oonstmcted 1801) with its step-like 
locks, crossed the Common — then noted 
for its oaks, — ^beyond was Penge Wood- 
Slowly the honses increased in number, 
till the old canal was bought and con- 
Terfced into a railway in 1839, and Penge 
Conunon was fixed on as a convenient 
Stat, for Norwood and Beckenham. Then 
" the plague of building lighted upon it ;** 
spr^sid more rapidly when Penge Place 
was taken for the Crystal Palace, Penge 
Wood was absorbed partly in the palace 
grounds, and the rest, doubly attractive 
from its proximity to that popular resort, 
given over to the builder ; and culminated 
when a Freehold Building Society bought 
what had been spared of the Common for 
distribution among its members. Now, 
Penge is a town in size and popula- 
tion, in appearance a waste of modern 
tenements, mean, monotonous, and weari- 
some. It has 3 churches, many chapels, 
schools, hotels, taverns, inns, * offices ' of 
all sorts, shops, 4 or 5 rly. stations, and 
whatever may be looked for in a new 
suburban rly. town. 

The churches are— St. John the Evange- 
list, Gothic of 1850, originally a chapel, 
with aisles added in 1861, and transepts 
in 1866 ; St. Paul's, Hamlet Road, a com- 
monplace Gothic ch., erected in 1867; 
and Holy Trinity, South Penge, a some- 
what more ambitious parti-coloured brick 
fabric erected in 1872. 

The WatermeiCs and lAghtermerCs 
Asylum, opposite St. John's ch., Dulwich 
Road, a neat structure in good-sized 
grounds, built and managed by the 
Watermen's Company, consists of 40 
comfortable residences and a lodge, for 
the reception of decayed watermen and 
lightermen. Close by it, in Penge Lane, 
is Kirig William JF.'# Naval Asyltiniy 
erected from the designs of Philip Hard- 
wick, R.A., at the sole cost of Queen 
Adelaide, for 12 widows of commanders 
in the merchant service. 

PERIVALE, MiDDX., anc. Green- 
FOBD Pabva, lies to the E. of Greenford 



(Magna), on the rt. bank of the Brent, 
2 m. N. by W. of the EaUng Stat, of the 
Grt. W. Rly. and about 8 m. from Hyde 
Park Comer. 

Considering its nearness to London, 
Perivale is a curiously lonely-looking 
little place. It lies in the valley of the 
Brent, among broad meadows, the 4 
farms being all hay-farms, and no other 
houses, not even a labourer's cottage, near. 
In the entire par., of 624 acres, there were 
in 1871 only 7 houses and 33 inhab. The 
Church stands at the edge of a field, 
alongside a low semi-Gothic half -timber 
parsonage, a farm-house its only other 
neighbour. The seclusion is delightful ; 
and the green meadows, backed by the 
hill and spire of Harrow, are pleasant to 
look upon. The Church (dedication un- 
known) is very small, late Dec. or early 
Perp., and consists of nave and narrow 
chancel, rough-cast, wooden tower and 
short pyramidal spire at the W., and porch 
on the S.W. The interior is neat, nicely 
kept, and in good order, having been 
restored in 1875. In the windows is 
some late 15th cent, glass — figures of St. 
John the Baptist, St. Matthew, tolerably 
perfect, and St. Mary and St. Joseph, 
much less so. A low 17th cent, screen 
divides the nave from the chancel ; and 
on the S.W. is a small hagioscope. There 
are monts. to Lanes, Harrisons, Mylletts, 
and other local families. Before the 
altar rails, on the chancel floor, is a brass 
to Henry Myllet, d. 1500, his 2 wives and 
15 children. Philip Fletcher, Dean of 
Kildare, brother of Bp. Fletcher, and 
author of * Truth at Court,* a poem popu- 
lar in its day, and forgotten now, was 
buried here. May 12, 1765. 

From the ch. a walk of a short m. due 
N. leads to Uorsington Hilly whence there 
are pleasant views — the best obtainable of 
Harrow Hill, and a wider one over Harrow 
Weald and Wembly — and Uorsington 
Woody rich in spring flowers and shady 
walks, but now enclosed. The City of 
London District School (Cuckoo Farm) is 
on the 1. of the lane to Greenford. 

PERRY STREET, Kent, is a 
hamlet and eccl. district of Northflect, 
from which vill. it is 1 m. S.E. ; pop. 1208. 
Perry Street has grown into favour as a 
place of residence, and many good mode- 
rate-sized houses have been erected. The 
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country is pleasant ; the liigher grounds 
afford cheerful and varied prospects. 
Farming and market gardening are the 
chief occupations. In 1871 a pretty ritu- 
alistic E.E. church (All Saints), was 
erected from the designs of Mr. J. Brooks. 
It is of Kentish rag, and has a sanctus 
bell in the bellcote over the chancel arch, 
which can be rung from the steps of the 
choir. 

PERRY VALE, Kent {see Syden- 
ham). 

PETERSHAM, Subrey, a plea- 
sant village on the Thames between Rich- 
mond and Kingston, and about 1^ m. S. 
of the Richmond Rly. Stat. Pop. 683. 

The manor at the Conquest belonged 
to the Abbey of St. Peter, at Chertsey, 
whence no doubt the place derived its 
name (Patricesham in Dom.), and the ch. 
its dedication. At the Dom. Survey there 
was a ch. at Petersham. On the land 
were 16 villans and 4 bordarii. A fishery 
was estimated at 1000 eels and 1000 lam- 
preys — the only instance in the Survey 
of the home counties in which lampreys 
are specified. The Abbey retained the 
manor till 1415, when it was conveyed to 
the King, Henry V. It was settled by 
Henry VIII., in 1541, ou his divorced 
wife, Anne of Cleves, who surrendered it, 
with other estates, to the Crown in 1548. 
James I. in 1610 granted the manors of 
Petersham, Ham, and Sheen to his eldest 
son Henry, Prince of Wales, on whose 
decease, 1612, they were conveyed to 
Prince Charles. A lease of Petersham had 
been granted by James I. to George Cole, 
whose mont. , with efl&gy, is in Petersham 
ch. In 1637 a reversionary lease was 
granted by Charles L to William Murray, 
afterwards Earl of Dysart. In 1672 
Charles granted the lordship of Ham and 
PetershaSi in fee-simple to John Earl of 
Lauderdale, (whom he created Baron Peter- 
sham and Earl of Guildford in England, 
and Duke of Lauderdale in Scotland) and 
to his wife, Elizabeth, Countess of Dysart, 
and to her heirs by her first husband. 
Petersham thus passed to the Tollemaches, 
^nd is now the property of the Earl of 
Dysart, whose fine seat. Ham House, is in 
Petersham par. (See HAM ; HAM House.) 
The barony of Petersham having become 
extinct by the death, without heirs, of the 



Duke of Lauderdale, the title was revived 
in William Stanhope, who was created, 
1742, Viscount Petersham and Earl of 
Harrington. 

Though lying low, Petersham is very 
pleasantly plac^, having Ham Walks and 
Ham House and grounds on one side, 
Richmond and Richmond Park on the 
other, the Thames in front, and Ham Com- 
mon in the rear. Petersham Church (St. 
Peter) is of red brick, and was built, as 
an entry in the register records, in 1505. It 
is small and low, and of unorthodox form, 
the nave stretching N. and S., while the 
chancel (a vestige apparently of the earlier 
edifice, rough-cast, and having an old Dec. 
window) projects eastward. On the W. is 
a tower, small and low, with a cupola 
turret. The int. is not attractive. MonU. — 
N. of chancel, George Cole, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, d. 1624, with recumbent 
effigy in black robe and ruff, parchment 
roll in rt. hand, under an arch flanked by 
Corinthian columns; by him his wife 
Frances, d. 1633. Tablet to Sir Thomas 
Jenner, Baron of the Exchequer, and 
Judge of the Common Pleas, d. 1707. On 
W. wall, a tablet, erected in 1841 by the 
Hudson's Bay Company to Capt. George 
Vancouver, R.N., tne distinguished cir- 
cumnavigator, who died at Petersham in 
1798 and was buried in the ch.-yard. 

The ch.-yard contains the remains of 
many persons eminent in place or merit. 
A large and showy tomb records the inter- 
ment of Richard Earl of Mount-Edg- 
cumbe, d. 1839. One by the chancel to 
Vice- Admiral Sir George Scott, d. 1841, 
has inscribed on another side some much- 
admired and often-quoted verses on Lady 
Frances C. Douglas, daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Queensbury, who d. 1827, in her 
15th year. Other oft-read verses are in 
commemoration of Patty Bean, who d. 
1785, aged 12. Very different is the 
interest excited by the stone which marks 
the grave of Horace Walpole's "Elder- 
Berries," the Mary and Agnes Berry to 
whom the world is indebted for his 
Reminiscences, and a large part of his 
later Correspondence. During the last 
twenty years of their lives the sisters 
spent the summer of each year in what 
tney called their "retirement at Peter- 
sham." Being at Paris in July 1836, Miss 
Berry writes in her journal, — 

« It ii now that I figure Fetenham and our quiet 
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fuden there aa eTeiythiog on earth that I most 
eovet^ axMl from whi<di I no Ioniser desire to wan- 
der. There in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
tnmd [Lady Boott] more my child than any other 
ever can be--there I feel that I can patiently wait 
Ibr the last stroke which is to send me to the 
ndghbonring ooontiy ohurch-yard, where I have 
Jong intended to have my bones dejKMited." * 

She did, however, wander a good deal 
after this entry, and it was not till nearly 
16 years had passed, and she was in her 
90th year, that her bones were deposited 
in the ch.-yard, alongside those of the 
sister who had been with her through their 
long life, and in death was not separated. 
Their grave is marked by a large plain 
stone, under a lime-tree, by the path N.B. 
of the ch. The insc. was written by the 
Sari of Carlisle. 

** Mary Beny, bom March, 1763, d. Nov. 1852. 
Agnes Beny, bom May, 1764, d. Jan. 1852. 

Beneath this stone are laid the remains of these 
Two Sistos, amidst soenes which in life they had 
freqnented and loved. Followed by the tender 
regret of those who close the unbroken succession 
of Friends devoted to them with fond affection 
dnring every step of their long career." 

Beside their^s is another stone, in- 
scribed to one often mentioned in the 
Journals and Correspondence — Isabella 
Harrott, died Nov. 1864, aged 90, " For 
nearly 60 years tbe faithful and devoted 
housekeeper to the Misses Berry." On 
the S. side of the ch.-yard is an unusually 
elaborate and elegant low tomb, coffer- 
shaped, with raised centre of red granite, 
on a base of dull grey granite with polished 
bosses and pattern, £uid surmounted with 
an enriched cross, to Albert Henry Scott, 
Student of Ch. Ch., Oxford, d. 1866, son 
of Sir Gilbert G. Scott, R.A., then resident 
at the Manor House. The celebrated 
Countess of Dysart and Duchess of Lau- 
derdale was buried (as well as married) 
in Petersham ch. , but the only record of 
her is in the register. Charles Caleb 
Colton, the author of ^Lacon,' held the 
living of Petersham and Kew from 1817 
till deprived for misconduct in 1828. 

The principal seat, Ham House, is de- 
scribed under that title. Petersham Lodge 
was purchased of Gregory Cole by Charles 
L, at the time he enclosed the New Park, 
Richmond. In 1682 James II. granted a 
lease of it to his nephew, Hyde Lord Com- 
bury, grandson of Lord Chancellor Claren- 

* Hiss Berry's Journal and Correspondenoe, vol. 
iii.>p.M4 



don. From him it descended to Henry 
Hyde, 2nd and last Earl of Rochester, 
in whose possession it was when, Oct I, 
1721, it was destroyed by a fire, which 
de^royed also much rich old fumiturej 
many family pictures, and the Chancel- 
lor's priceless library. The second Peter- 
sham Lodge was bmlt by Richard Boyle, 
the architect Earl of Burlington, for 
William Stanhope, 1st Viscount Peter- 
sham and Earl of Harrington (d. 1756). 
William Stanhope, the 3rd Earl, sold it 
to Thomas Pitt, Ist Lord Camelford 
(d. 1793), who in 1784 procured an 
Act of Parliament for the purchase of 
the fee-simple of the Crown, and in 1790. 
sold his right to the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards William IV. The Duke made 
it for a time his residence, and then parted 
with it to William Tollemache, Lord 
Huntingtower (d. 1833), whose executors 
sold it for £14,000 to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, by whom it was 
pulled down and annexed to Richmond 
Park. The large cedars on the declivity 
below Pembroke Lodge by Petersham 
Lane, mark the situation of the: last 
Petersham Lodge, The grounds were 
very beautiful and very famous : 

" The pendent woods 
That nodding hang o'er Harrington's rotreat," 

commemorated in * The Seasons,' are the 
woods of Petersham Lodge. 

Siidhrook is mentioned as a hamlet as 
early as 1266, but it has for centuries been 
reduced to a single house. Sudbrook, or 
Sudbroke, House belonged to John Duke 
of Argyll, the eminent statesman, who d. 
there in 1743. From him it passed to his 
eldest daughter. Lady Catherine Campbell, 
created Baroness of Greenwich, on whose 
decease at Sudbrook House, in 1794, it 
passed to Henry, 3rd Duke of Buccleuch. 
her son by her first marriage. Later it 
was the property and residence of Sir 
Robert Wilmot Horton, Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, and afterwards Governor 
of Ceylon, who made extensive alterations 
in the house and grounds. It was after- 
wards purchased for the Crown, and the 
groundfs in part annexed to Richmond 
Park. For several years past Sudbrook 
Park, as it is now called, has been a 
" hydropathic sanatorium." The house is 
a laigc tiii\x atalol^ ouillce of tL.ej oLoieys, 
with an elevated tetrastyle portico, ap- 
proached by a tall doable flight of steps. 
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The grounds, tbongli curtailed, are ex- 
tensive and beautiful. 

Bute Hou$e^ by the village, was the 
seat of the Marquis of Bute, and after- 
wards of Lord Dudley-Coatts Stuart. It 
is now a " gentleman's boarding-school." 
The Manor Souse, formerly the residence 
of Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., is now the seat 
of Tanfield G. Headley, Esq. B<ntgla8 
House (C. Home-Drummond-Moray, Esq.), 
Montrose House (R. Fowler, Esq.), and 
Petersham House (S. Walker, Esq.), are 
among the other seats. 

PINNER, MiDDx,, nearly 8 m. 
N.W. of Harrow by road, but nearer by 
the fields, and about 18 m. from London : 
the Pinner Stat, of the L. and N.W. Rly. 
is 1^ m. N.E. of the vill. Pop. 2332, of 
whom 248 were in the Commercial Travel- 
lers' Schools. 

Pinner was formerly a hamlet and 
chapeliy of Harrow, and part of the same 
demesne, but is now a separate parish. 
Though only a hamlet, it had a market, 
granted by Edward III. to the Abp. of 
Canterbury in 1336. The market has 
long been lost, but of the two annual fairs, 
granted at the same time, one survives, 
though shrunken to a small pleasure fair 
of a single day, Whit-Wednesday. Pmner 
stands on elevated ground, whence flows 
one of the feeders of the Colne. The 
main street is broad, clean, lined, among 
many modem ones, vnth several old half- 
timber houses, with overhanging upper 
floors and gables. On its N. «ide is a long, 
low, old country inn, an excellent specimen 
of its class, the Queen's Head, bearing on 
its front the date 1706, and no doubt a 
genuine relic of Queen Anne's reign. At 
the upper (E.) end of the street, on the 
highest ground, soars the weather-beaten 
church tower, with the bare trunk of a 
huge elm before it, fitting finish to a 
scene unusually archaic, rustic, and pic- 
turesque for its nearness to London. A 
charming etching of Pinner, looking to- 
wards the church, was made by George 
Cooke in 1828, when it was even more 
picturesque than now. 

The church (St. John the Baptist) was 
built in 1321, but it includes parts of an 
earlier building, and it has been at various 
times added to, altered, and modernized. 
It is of flint and stone, with patches of 
rough-cast : cruciform, with an embattled 



W. tower ; transepts small and low, and 
tall tiled roofs. Though in the main of 
the 14th cent., the S. aisle and transepts 
have lancets. The tower is a good one of 
the usual Perp. type, with a bold angle 
turret on the N.W., carried well above the 
battlements, and a pyramidal tiled roof. 
The E. window of 5 lights is filled with 
modem painted glass. In one of the 
lancets are some fragments of old glass. 
A mural mont. to John Day, minister of 
Pinner, d. 1622, has his effigy and an 
insc. commencing— 
** This portraiture presents him to thy sight 
Who was a burning and a shining light." 

Other monts. are to the Clitherow, Page, 
and Hastings families, and one to Sir 
Bartholomew Shower, d. 1701, of Pinner 
Hill, a lawyer famous in his day, and an 
author of repute, who, the register re- 
cords, was " buried in sheep's wool only." 
In the chancel is a mural brass of a chry- 
som child, 1580. 

The Abbot of Westminster was ap- 
pointed Keeper of Pinner Park in 1383. 
Pinner Park, i m. E. of the vill., was in- 
cluded in the grant made by Henry VIII. 
to Sir Edward North (see Hakbow) ; was 
alienated, disparked, and converted into 
tillage : it is now the property of St. 
Thomas's Hospital. Pinner Hill (W. A. 
Tooke, Esq.), 2 m. N.W., was the seat of 
Sir Christopher Clitherow, and afterwards 
of Sir Bartholomew Shower. It is a good 
house ; the grounds are very beautiful, 
and command wide views. A little E. is 
Pinner Wood House (R. H. Silversides, 
Esq.), where Lord Lytton wrote * Eugene 
Aranu' In its vicinity is a fragment of 
the still pleasant Pinner Wood. Pinner 
Place (Mrs. Garrard) was long the resi- 
dence of Zephaniah Holwell, Governor of 
Bengal, and author of a narrative of the 
sufferings of himself and fellow- prisoners 
in the Black Hole, Calcutta. The Manor 
House is the seat of H. Morley, Esq. 

Pinner Green is a sort of hamlet, \ m. 
N. of the vill. Beyond are Pinrier Grove 
and WoodhalL Woodridings, 1^ m., by the 
Rly. Stat., is a growing hamlet, with some 
good residences and a chapel-of-ease. At 
Headstone, 1 m. E. of Pinner, was a resi- 
dence of the Abps. of Canterbury (see 
Habbow) ; the moat still remains. Hatch 
End., by the rly., 1 m. N.E. of the vill., is 
a hamlet of small houses, with a landing- 
place for goods and coals on the rly. 
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Close to Piimer Rly. Stat., and the riy., 
are the Chmnieroial TrareUcri* Sckool^ 
foonded in 1845. The building, a pleasing 
and commodious collegiate Gbthic struc- 
ture, was opened by the Prince Consort in 
1855. Wings were added in 1868, ren- 
dering it capable of accommodating 300 
children ; and that number is now fully 
maintained, in the proportion of about 
200 boys and 100 girLs. The schools are 
admirably managed ; the boys, who re- 
ceive a superior education, leave at the 
age of 15. 

PLAISTOW, Essex, a vilL and 
eecL dist. of West Ham par., and a Stat 
on the L. and Southend Rly., 1 m. E. of 
West Ham, 4^ m. E. of Whitechapel ch. : 
pop. 6699 (Plaistow St Mary, 3448 ; St 
• Andrew, 3251). But this is exclusive of 
the new district in the Plaistow Marshes, 
Canning Town, and Victoria Docks (" Lon- 
don over the border**), which in 1871 had 
7874 inhabitants. 

. The old village of Plaistow, lying loosely 
along North Street, the Broadway, Balaam 
Street, and Greengate, with roomy old 
houses and large gardens, tree-girt and 
8uiroanded with green though level fields, 
Bdclnded, quiet, rural, was in the last and 
euiy part of the present century a fa- 
Tonrite place of abode with sedate mer- 
chants and citizens of credit and renown. 
PeUeys, Morleys, Gumeys, Frys, Howards, 
Stnrges, Hoares, Martins, Schroders, dwelt 
witbm it or on its borders. There was a 
Friends* Meeting House before there was 
a eh., and Mrs. Fry, Joseph John, and 
Samael Gumey, the Howards, and the 
Stnrges were among the regular worship- 
pers and frequent ministrants. The In- 
d^endents and other dissenters were 
strongly represented, and the vill. had 
altogether a staid and somewhat of a 
puritanic aspect Apart from the require- 
ments of the weidthier residents, the 
occupations of the inhabitants were mainly 
agricultural and pastoral. 

"Upon a fertile spot of land, 
Dom Flautow, thiiying Plaistow stand," 

wrote an enthusiastic local bard. The 
raising of potatoes in the fields, and 
fattening sheep in the marshes, were the 
chief sources of profit. 

** Potatoes now are Plaistow's pride. 
What* markets now are henoe supplied ; 



Nor finer mutton oan von spend 

Than what our fattening marshes send." * 

Entirely changed is the old village now. 
Unpleasant manufactures, driven from 
the capital, have settled down in the 
Marshes. The great Metropolitan Sewer, 
in the form of a huge grass-covered em- 
bankment, has been carried across the 
level, and through the vill. The con- 
struction of the sewer, the opening of the 
rly., and the proximity of great manu- 
facturing establishments caused a large 
influx of the labouring classes. The 
gentry migrated. The handsome old 
mansions have been pulled down, suffered 
to go to decay, or diverted to other uses, 
and the grounds built over. The trees 
have been felled ; the fields, changed into 
streets which lead nowhere, are left un- 
finished and fragmentary, and lined with 
mean little tenements, which, dirty, frail, 
and gardenless, look as though cast in a 
mould — ^and that a bad one — and warped 
and cracked whilst drying in the sun. 
The Friends* Meeting House is trans- 
formed into a School Board school ; the 
Congregational Chapel into " The Tonic 
Sol-Fa Press" — with a steam-pipe puffing 
out all day its unmelodious key-note; 
and the great house in the Broadway is 
depressed into a " Destitute Children's 
Home.*' One compensation Plaistow has : 
though Mr. Gurney's stately house has 
disappeared, his still handsome park has 
been happily secured as a free public 
park for ever. 

West Ham Park lies just outside Plai- 
tow vill., and Plaistow people have the 
readiest access to it 

The Church of St. Mary, built in 1830, 
is a small brick edifice of the Gothic then 
in vogue. St Andrew's, built in 1870, 
from the designs of Mr. J. Brooks, is 
another brick ch., but of an altogether 
different type. Large, unusually lofty, 
cruciform, it promises to be an imposing 
edifice ; but IdEt as it is incomplete, it can 
hardly be considered satisfactory, how- 
ever much it may be in keeping with its 
surroundings. The new Congregational 
Chapel in Balaam Street is a very eccle- 
siastical looking building. 

The old vilL has extended into the 
Barking Boad, and spread out over the 
marshes, and has been met by straggling 

* White, Eastern Coontiee, toL VL, p. 299. 
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streets and bouses from Hall Ville, Silver 
Town, Canning Town, and the Victoria 
Docks, manof acturing and shipping quar- 
ters, built on the marshes between the 
Lea and the Thames, and reaching back a- 
cross the Barking Road towards Plaistow 
proper and West Ham. But these places 
hardly fall within our province, belonging 
rather to the outer border of London; and 
it will be enough to say that they have 
grown up within the last few years about 
the great docks, chemical, creosoting, 
artificial manure, engineering and various 
other works, without order and without 
oversight; are dirty, incomplete, unfra- 
grant, unattractive, but in many points 
of view exceedingly interesting. The Vic- 
toria Docks are perhaps the finest on the 
Thames, and well worth visiting. They 
have an area of 100 acres, admit ships of 
the largest size, and are provided with 
the most perfect hydraulic and other 
appliances. The entrance lock is 325 ft. 
long, and 80 ft. wide, and has a depth on 
the sill of 28 ft. at high water. There are 
churches at Silvertown ; at Nelson Street, 
Victoria Docks (St. Luke); and in the 
Barking Road (Holy Trinity) ; besides 
chapels, schools, halls, and institutes in- 
numerable. 

Aaron Hill, distinguished in his day as 
a dramatic writer, 'retired* to Plaistow 
in 1738 to cultivate poetry and his garden, 
and here wrote several of his pieces, in- 
cluding the adaptation of the tragedy of 
* Merope,' the last work he lived to com plete. 
Edmund Burke was also for awMle a 
resident here. 

"About this tixDe [1769] he occasionally redded 
&t Plaistow in Essex. A lady, then about 14 years 
old and residing in the neighbourhood, informs me 
that she perfectly remembers him there. His 
brother Richard, who found employment in the 
City, was with him frequently ; and both were 
much noticed in the neighbourhood for agreeable 
and sociable qualities. Among their visitors, cal- 
culated to attract notice in the country, were several 
known as poptilar authors, and a few as men of 
rank." * 

Luke Howard, F.R. 8,, lived in a house 
on the W. side of Balaam Street, opposite 
the Greyhound. The house is still stand- 
ing, but has been new-fronted, and the 
cupola lantern removed firom the roof. 
There he had his chemical laboratory, 
and there carried out the meteorological 
observations which resulted in his great 

* Prior, Life of Burke, Bohn's ed., p. 68. 



work on *The Climate of London,' and 
the determination and nomenclature of 
cloud-forms, universally adopted, and still 
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PLASHET, Essex {see East 
Ham). 

PLUMSTEAD, Kent (Dom. 
Phimegtede), lies immediately E. of Wool- 
wich. The ch., at the eastern extremity 
of the town, is 1 m. from Woolwich, but 
the towns run into each other. Rly. stats. : 
Dartford br. of L. and S.E. Rly., Wool- 
wich Arsenal, for W. end of vill. ; Plum- 
stead (by the ch.) for the E. Pop. 28,269 ; 
in 1851 only 8373. Inn, Plurne of leathers, 

Plumstead High Street may be regarded 
as a part of Woolwich, running into Bur- 
rage Town, a new district of workmen's 
houses, modem cottages, and small villas. 
Beyond the streets is an agricultural 
district, a large portion being cultivated 
as market gardens, and the broad marshes 
by the Thames kept for grazing. There are 
chalk and sand pits, brick and tile works, 
and kilns where drain-pipes, garden pots, 
and sugar moulds are largely made. 
Plumstead had once a weekly market, but 
it belongs to a time beyond memory. 

The old Church (St. Nicholas), situated 
at the edge of Plumstead Marsh, by a fine 
old farm-house, is a somewhat incongru- 
ous admixture of styles and periods. It 
comprises nave and N. aisle, in part Perp. 
N. transept or chapel, of E.E. date (^obg. 
the lancet on the E.) ; with Perp. window 
inserted on N. chancel, and tall embattled 
square brick tower of early 17th century 
work, with imitation Gothic windows, 
without cusps. The tower has a peal of 6 
bells. The interior is commonplace, and 
has no monts. of interest. The ch.-yard 
contains many monts. to military officers, 
and some whose names will probably be 
familiar to the visitor. A stone erected, and 
restored 1870 by subscription, has some 
lines, often quoted for their oddity, on a 
boy employed at the Arsenal who was 
killed whilst in a tree taking cherries, by 
the owner of the orchard : 

" The hammer of Death was given to me 
For eating the Cherris off the tree.'* 
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But far more strange — a real curiosity of 
lapidary literature — are some lines on the 
tomb E. of the ch., of Sir Wm. Green, 
Bare*., Chief Royal Engineer, d. 1811 : 

*' Efficient duty, reminisoent, grave, 
Yet mild philanthropy a reign may save, 
If but the mind incline, rare to deny, 
Courteous, humane, to misery a sigh. 
To woe and wretchedness a constant friend ; 
Whats this proud course, a rind, an atom, doud. 
Where shines the planet nature's voice is loud. 
Soft sweep the lyre, pity her distress. 
Compassions melting mood, his numbers bless. 
On these perhaps our future joys depend," 

Originally poet or mason " did not stand 
upon points," for there was not one from 
beginning to end of the inscription ; but 
lately the tomb has been renewed, and the 
epitaph sprinkled thickly over with points 
with the effect of increasing the obscurity. 

St. Margaret's, near the centre of the 
town, was constituted in 1864 the mother- 
church, when St. Nicholas was made an 
eccl. dist. It is a spacious Gothic build- 
ing, erected in 1853, and comprises nave 
and aisles, chancel, and tall embattled W. 
tower. St. James's proprietary chapel is a 
plain building in the Burrage Road. The 
Royal Arsenal Chapel is in the High Street. 

The manor of Plumstead was given by 
King Edgar to the abbot and monks of 
St. Augustine, Canterbury, in 960 ; but 
taken from them by Earl Godwin and 
given to his son Tostig. William I. gave 
it to Odo, Bp. of Bayeux, who, on the 
intercession of Abp. Lanfranc, restored 
one moiety to St. Augustine's monastery, 
and in 1074 added the other. The monks 
remained in undisturbed ownership till 
the compulsory surrender of all their 
possessions to Henry VIII. In 1539 
Henry granted the manor to Sir Ed- 
ward Boughton, whose descendant sold 
it in 1685 to John Michel of Richmond, 
Surrey. Michel, in 1736, devised the 
manor of Plumstead, with other estates, to 
Queen's College, Oxford, for the founda- 
tion of 8 fellowships and 4 scholarships 
(to which have since been added 4 exhibi- 
tions) at that college. The monks of St. 
Augustine obtained from King John ex- 
tensive privileges within their Plumstead 
manor, which were confirmed and ex- 
tended by succeeding monarchs. These 
included rights of court-leet and court- 
baron, free warren, waifs and wrecks of 
the river, a weekly market, and annual 
fair. Onie other manors, Burwash, Bor- 



stall, and Plumstead Upland, have no 
features of particular interest. 

Plumstead par. includes nearly 1000 
acres of marsh. The Plumttead Marsh 
extends from Woolwich Arsenal to Cross- 
ness, Erith Marsh being its eastern pro- 
longation. Over this space, bounded 
inland by the line of low cliffs extending 
from Woolwich to Erith, 4^ m. long, and 
1 m. to IJ m. wide, the Thames flowed 
at every spring tide till kept back by an 
artificial embankment. As mentioned 
under Abbey Wood, the monks of 
Lesness Abbey who owned the E. portion 
of the Marsh, inned the Great Marsh at 
Plumstead, and a few years later the 
Lesser Marsh. The monks of St. Augus- 
tine, as lords of the Plumstead Marsh, no 
doubt contributed their share of the cost, 
though the monks of Lesness, as resident 
on the spot, would more efl&ciently con- 
duct the operations. Damage frequently 
occurred to the river wall, and was as 
often repaired; but in 1527 two great 
breaches were effected, one at Erith and 
the other at Plumstead, which the engi- 
neering skill available was inadequate to 
remedy, and the whole Marsh, of over 2000 
acres, lay under water for 36 years. At 
length a remarkable man, Jacob Acontius 
(Giacomo Aconzio), distinguished as a 
jurist, theologian, (his * Stratagemata 
SatansB,' Basle, 1566, was widely read, and 
translated into several languages,) and 
lastly as an engineer, who was an exile in 
England on account of his having abjured 
the Romish faith, and a pensioner of 
Queen Elizabeth, offered on certain con- 
ditions to repair the embankments and 
recover the 'drowned' land. His offer 
was accepted, and an Act of Parliament 
passed, 1563, empowering " the said Jacob 
Acontyus, an Italian and servant to the 
Queen," at his own "cost and charges, 
after the 10th of March, 1563, during the 
term of four years next following, to inne, 
fence and win the said grounds, or any 
parcel of them," and in consideration and 
recompense thereof, he was to have "a 
moiety of the lands so won for his 
charges." By Jan. 1665, a commission 
appointed for the purpose reported that 
600 acres had been effectually won and 
embanked. Acontius did not, however, 
live to complete his work. In the follow- 
ing year he had farmed his i3riviL<5j^ \jci 
JoYiii ^«?^^^e^ ^«*SctfSQ.^ \e£wwj{^ <3^ 'ms.* 
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count of fatlini^ heftlth^ At ftny rate his 
na.iac aptJCsLrs no more, and he La believed 
to have died the siimc j<5*r, 15(i6* Bj 
lfi87, 1000 Tooreacro* bad l)e<jn rwjovered, 
but 500 a^Tea rcmaiuwi underwater till 
after 1606, whoti an A^^t wae ptvssed for 
their recoYi?ry. Thti brtach of 1864 and its 
prompt stoppage! arc told under Kkith, 
p. 202, whei^ also will bo fottnd an ac- 
coant of the * aubrneiged forest/ or forest- 
bed, underlyin^j the Mar^ih, and the general 
geolopeAl tiharacfer of the distrii^it* The 
Woolwich Arsenal Butt and Government 
praetiee ran^ for testing arti 11017 occapy 
the W. siJe of Plurugtc»d Marsh. The 
Southern OutfftlJ of the Metropolitan Main 
Drainage is on the K* side of Cro.^aneEia. 
and the powder magazines at vuiions 
points between CroBsneBS and Erith, The 
rirer as it rounds tha Morsb makes in its 
downward courne the rcachct of Galleons 
(1 m. 85 yards); Tripcock, or Barking, 
(1 m. 1235yds.) ; Halfway (2 ra. 2D0 yda.) ; 
and Enth(l m. 770 yds.) 

J^lnjnjtt^ad Common, affords some good 
views across the riFer, and formed a 
pleasant and healthy recreation-ground 
for the townspeople till the end o£ 1874, 
when it was enclosed and appropriated a* 
a riding-school and drill-ground for the 
mounted troops stationed at Woolwich. 
The far finer Berttall Il^th has, how- 
ever, been accurod as an open space for 
public use and enjoyment* {See Erith ; 
Abbey Wood.) 

POLESDEN, SuBBBY Uce Book- 
ham, Qbeat). 

PONDEB'S END, Middx, {^ee 
Enfield) H 

POTTERS BAR, Middx., a vUL 

on the Great Northern Road, 3 m. N. of 
Barnet, and 14 m. from London: the 
Potters Bar Stat, of the Gt N. Bly. ia 
nearly 1 m. W. of the vilh Potters Bar 
is an crcl. dist, of South Minims par.: 
pop. 11S8. Inna, White HorM ; Lien; 
fiailnay Ilotei, 

The vlll. stretches in a dosultflry way 
for f m, along the higltroatl. The housefl are 
mostly small, but at the N. end are some 
of good size in lar^e gardens, Th^Ck^rvh, 
fet, John, on the rt, towards the N. end, 
is a neat white brick Norm, buildings 



erected in 18ft6, chiefly at the cost of 
George Byng, Esi^., for many years M,P, 
for the county, father of the House of 
Commons, an<L lord oi the adjacent do- 
main, Wrotham Park, ( S^it- t*OUTH 
Mimms.) Several of the windows arc 
filled with memorial painted gla&n ; and 
there are tn^nts. to the late Eail of 
Strafford, by Noble, and to Lady Agnea 
Byng, by Westmacott. In the vicinity 
are Onkm^re (H. Kemble, Ks*:!.) : Pitrk^ 
fj-ld (H. Parkorn Esq.); 0*hfms Park 
(Q. Gadsden, Esq.), etc. At Potters Bar, 
Thorpe, the great Elizabethan architect, 
huiltft house fori, Taylor, but all traces of 
it are gone. Potters Bar, with the hamlet 
of Gtintviok Corner^ lies on the N.W, 
margin of Enfield Ctiafle ; and when, ia 
accordance 'ftith the Act of 1777, the 
Chase was enclosed. 1097 acres of it were 
allotted to South llimms pari^sh. 

Benthy Heath, on the N. of Wrotham 
Park, is a pretty baralet, with a semi- 
Norm, cb. (Trinity Chapel), built in 1&66 
from the designs of Mr, S- B, Teulon, at 
the coat of the Earl of Straffonl. 

PURFLEET, Essex, the seat of 
the Government gunpowder stores, a 
hamlet of West Thurrock, from which it 
is nearly 3 ni. W., and a Stat, on the 
Southend Rly. {\^ m.) : pop. 163, ex- 
clusive of the Garriwn and Control 
Department, 323, and the Q/mwall Re- 
formatory Ship, SIM. Inn, the liayal 

Purfleet standi on the Thames, by the 
mouth of the Mardykc, a stream which 
comes down from liulpban, past Stifford, 
and forms at its embouchure a small 
creek or haven, whence tho name, anc, 
Ffmrtjtete* from the A.-S. port, a har- 
bour, and Jl^t, the mouth of a river, a 
place where vessels float. The Cockney 
tradition that the place was so called 
from Queen Elizabeth's exclamation, 
" My poor fleet," as she caught sight of 
her fleet destined to oppose the Armada, 
wbyn on her way to review the troops 
before embarkation, ia some centuries too 
modem. 

The manor belonged to the priory of 
St. John of Jerusalem ; after the Dissolu- 
tion, was held by the Cfrown till granted 
by EliKabeth, in lfiS3, to Sir George 

* Manat, Hkt of fliBux, yoI» 1., pt OS. 
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Hart; afterwards passed to the Lakes, 
Childs, and others ; and is now held by 
8. C. Whitbread, Esq. Purfleet, like 
other places along the Thames, has suf- 
fered from inundations. The most 
serious recorded occurred in Dec. 1690,* 
when, from the giving waj of the river 
wall, the marshy tract between Purfleet 
and Grays was entirely submerged, and 
an awkward shoal formed off the latter 
place. 

Occupying the first high ground on 
the Essex shore in descending the 
Thames, Purfleet, with its fantastic 
chalk cliffs, military-looking buildings, 
and sentinels on guard, attracts the 
notice of most passengers in the passing 
steamers. From the shore its appearance 
is not less peculiar. For a long series of 
years the hills, which here come down 
to the Thames, were excavated for chalk. 
Many thousand tons were annually 
sent away, or converted into lime at the 
kilns, and deep, irregular, cavernous pits 
were formed. Walls and cliffs of strange 
shape were left standing in working the 
quarry. One of great height, capp^ by 
loam, is conspicuous. The quarries them- 
selves have been enclosed. The bottoms 
are overgrown with wild underwood, 
shrubs, and verdure, planted with fruit 
trees, or laid out as gardens, and a 
few primitive-looking cottages and a 
chapel built in them. The sandy 
banks and higher slopes are thickly 
clad with oak, ash, hazel, and fir; and 
on the highest point of Beacon HUl is the 
old wooden lighthouse, or observatory, 
built many years ago by the Government 
for watching and signalling, and various 
experimental purposes, and now main- 
tained chiefly for the extensive view it 
commands of the lower reaches of the 
Thames. 

There is no village at Purfleet. The 
inhab. are all in the Government service 
or connected with the works, and are 
boused in regulation rows of brick dwell- 
ings by the river-side. The Government 
stores cover a large area, and are jealously 
walled in. There were powder magazines 
here in 1759, when they were reported to 
be in a dangerous condition, unenclosed, 
out of repair, and propped up by shores. 
An Act was in consequence passed (31 

* Thoxpe, Beg. BofEanae, p. 226. 



Geo. XL, cap. 11) for purchasing land at 
Purfleet and erecting thereon a sufl&cient 
gunpowder magazine, barracks, guard- 
house, and other necessary buildings. 
The old corn-mill on the Mardyke was 
purchased, the requisite land acquired, 
and the depdt gradually brought to its 
present condition. The Powder Magazines, 
the great reserve store for gunpowder, are 
now capable of holding 60,000 barrels of 
gunpowder, and 52,000 barrels (of 1001b. * 
each) were in store on a recent inspection. 
The magazines are bomb-proof case- 
mates, disconnected, and under the 
strictest and most watchful regulation 
and supervision. Hitherto there has been 
a happy immunity from accidents. The 
barracks, guard-house, and officers' 
quarters are of the usual description. 
For the use of the Store a fine landing- 
pier has been constructed, and off it may 
usually be seen a store-ship or two, a gun- 
boat, or some one or other of the peculiar 
craft now carrying the R.N. pennant. 
The old man-of-war moored here is the 
Cornwall^ reformatory ship, of the School 
Ship society. The boys are trained for 
sea service, and remain, on the average, 
2^ years on board. 

By the pier is Wingrove's Royal Hotel, 
noted for its dinners and its beds. Here 
may be had the key of the Botany Bay 
Gardens, formed out of a chalk pit, and 
much resorted to in the summer. * The 
Botany,* as it is called by the natives, is 
worth a visit, is free from vulgar decora- 
tions, fuid has as its crowning point the 
Observatory, to which there is an easy 
ascent by zigzag paths, and which repays 
the trouble by a splendid view of the 
Thames — ^if the day be clear. 

From Purfleet there is a pleasant walk 
to Aveley and Belhut, (See Aysley.) 

PURLEY, SuBREY {see Catebham 
Junction; Coulsdon). 

PURSER'S GREEN, MmDX. {see 

FXTLHAM). 

PUTNEY, SuBBBY, on the rt. 
bank of the Thames, between Barnes 
and Wandsworth, and dii-ectly opposite 
Fulham, with which it is connected by a 
wooden bridge {see Fulham); 4^ m. 
from Hyde Park Comer ; and a Stat, on 
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the Windsor br. of the L. and B.W. Rly. 
Pop. 7492. Inna, Star amd Garter^ by 
the river ; Railway Hotels by Stat. ; Fom 
and Bounds, Richmond Road; Cfreen 
Man, on the Heath. 

The derivation of the name is uncer- 
tain. It occurs as Putelei in Dom., and 
Taylor thinks the ey commemorates '* an 
island in the lagoon " on this part of the 
. Thames ; but, as Lysons long before 
pointed out, the name " in all subsequent 
records till the 16th century is spelt Put- 
tenheth or Pottenheth, since which period 
it has obtained the name of Putney. 
Stebonheath has in the same manner been 
contracted to Stepney." * 

Putney is included in the manor of 
Wimbledon. In early days the ferry 
was of importance ; it is mentioned in 
the Domesday Survey as of the value of 
20s. per annum, and it continued of im- 
portance till the building of the bridge in 
1729. Harold held a fishery here, which 
after the Conquest fell to the Abp. of 
Canterbury, but "paid no rent." In 
1663 the rent was the three best salmon 
caught during the months of March, April, 
and May. By a lease which expired in 
1780, the rent was raised to £8 per 
annum. Thirty years later the fishery 
was still valuable : what would a Putney 
fisherman think of catching smelts and 
salmon here now, as they were caught in 
1810? 

" Smelts are cans^t here in great abundance in 
the months of March and April, and are esteemed 
very fine. The salmon fishery is not very produc- 
tive, but the fifih are of a very good quahty, and 
sell for a high price. SmaU flounders, shad, roach, 
dace, barbel, eels, and gudgeons may be reckoned 
also among the produce of the fisheries here. One 
or two sturgeons are generally taken in the course 
of a year ; and sometimes, though rarely, a por- 
poise. These are claimed by the Lord Mayor, and 
the fishermen are obliged to deliver them as soon 
as taken to the water-bailiff. For a porpoise they 
receive a reward of 13<. ; for sturgeons a guinea 
cach."t 

Queen Elizabeth made many visits to 
Putney, to the house of John Lacy, Esq., 
a wealthy citizen and member of the 
Clothworkers' Company, who lived in a 
large house by the river, the ancient seat 

♦ Lysons, Environs, vol. i, p. 296 ; Taylor, Words 
and Places, pp. 280, 848. 

t Lysons, Environs, 2nd ed., 1811. voL i., p. 812. 
Two or three years later Faulkner (Hist, of Fulham) 
complains that the salmon are leaving this part 
of the Thames. Only one had been caught off 
Folham last leaaon (1812)l 



of the Waldecks. Nichols says she 
" honoured Lacy with her company more 
frequently than any of her subjects." She 
frequently dined with him, and some- 
times stayed two or three nights. Her 
earliest visits were in 1579, the latest 
Jan. 21, 1603, when she dined there on 
her way from Whitehall to Richmond, 
only two months before her death. At 
least 12 or 14 visits are recorded in the 
intermediate years.* 

Putney, with Fulham (see Fulham, p. 
219), was on various occasions occupied 
by the Parliamentary forces. Li 1647, 
when Charles I. was at Hampton Court, 
the Parliamentary generals fixed them- 
selves at Putney. Fairfax had his quar- 
ters "at Mr. Wimondsold's, the high 
sheriJBE" — ^the house at which Mr. Lacy 
had so often received Queen Elizabeth : 
Cromwell was " at Mr. Bonhunt's," the 
site of which is not known; Ireton, at 
Mr. Campion's, a school when Lysons 
wrote ; Fleetwood, at Mr. Martin's ; and 
the other officers in the different mansions, 
of which, at that time, there seems to 
have been no deficiency. The generals 
used to hold their councils — and they 
had many grave matters to discuss— in 
the church, seated round the communion 
table. But they heard sermons there 
also. On one occasion they received in 
audience "one Gifthiel, a high German 
prophet." On another occasion 

"Sept. 18, 1647, after a sermon in Putney 
churdi, the Qeneral, many great officers, field 
officers, inferior officers and agitators, met in the 
church, debated the proposals of the Army, and 
altered some few things in them, and were full of 
the sermon, whith was preached by Mr. Peters." f 

The vill. or town has little in it to 
attract attention. By the river-side is an 
irregular collection of houses, some com- 
fortable old brick dwellings, but few of 
mark, boat-building sheds, boat clubs 
and boating houses— for this is the head- 
quarters of Thames boating men. It was 
the starting-place for the Thames regatta 
in its palmy days ; and it is now, as every 
one knows, the starting-place in the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race. The 
crews take up their abode at Putney — at 
the Star and Garter, or at a private house 
— during their preparatoiy trials and 

* Nichols, Progresses of Q. Elizabeth, vol. ii., 
p. 92 ; Lysons, vol. i,p. 299. 
t Whitelocke, Memorials, ed. 1782, p. 270. 
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coaching; and Putney for the previous 
we^, as well as on the day of the race, is, 
as the old watermen say, " like a fair." 
The ugly wooden bridge which unites 
Putney to Fulham, and the still uglier 
iron aqueduct of the Chelsea Waterworks 
Comp. immediately above it, from which 
the University boats start, are noticed 
under Fulham. The High Street, the 
business street of the town, runs up at 
right angles from the river towards the 
Heath, a broad clean street with some 
good, but for the most part commonplace, 
houses. Beyond the railway is a con- 
stantly growing colony of villas. 

Putney Church (St. Mary) stands at the 
foot of the bridge. A ch. stood here at an 
early date, but the present structure was 
rebuilt, except the tower, in 1836, by Mr. 
Edw. Lapidge, the architect of Kingston 
Bridge. The ch. is spacious, well built, 
of pale stock-brick and stone, and Perp. 
in style. The massive tower, twin sister 
to Fulham, is of stone, 4 stages high, with 
angle turret and battlements: it was 
repaired and restored when the ch. was 
rebuilt. In it is a peal of 8 bells. The 
vnt. is spacious, light, and neatly fitted. 
The roof is of oak ; some of the windows 
have painted glass. N. of the chancel is 
a chapel, erected originally in the early 
years of Henry VIII. by Nicholas West, 
Bp. of Ely (d. 1533), the son of a baker 
at Putney. Bp, Wesfs Chapel stood 
originally on the other side of the chancel, 
but was removed to its present position 
when the ch. was rebuilt. It can hw:dly 
be regarded, therefore, as though it had 
remained untouched, but it was probably 
not materially altered, and it is interesting 
from the late date of its erection. It is 
small, of good design, and the fan tracery 
in the vaulting, in which are the Bp.'s 
arms and initials, show few signs of 
deterioration.* The painted glass in the 
B. window was presented by Abp. 
Longley, when Bp. of Ripon, as a 
memorial of his mother. There are 
several monts. from the old ch., but none 
calling for particular attention. The 
numerous tombs in the ch.-yard may be 
passed with a similar remark. John 
Toland, the celebrated sceptical writer of 
the 18th cent., spent his last years in penury 

* Jackson and Andrews, niustrations of Bp. 
Wort's Gbapel in tlM Church of Putnex, 4to, 1825. 



in lodgings at a carpenter's in Putney ; 
there wrote his * Pantbeisticon,' and most 
of his later works ; died there, and was 
" decently buried " in the ch.-yard, March 
13, 1722. A few days before he died he 
composed a Latin epitaph for his tomb, 
which has often been printed, but we 
failed to find this or any memorial of him 
in the ch.-yard. 

A new ch., St. John the Evangelist, 
E.E. in style, was erected in 1869 on 
Putney Hill, from the designs of Mr. C. 
Lee, chiefly at the cost of Mr. J. T. Leader, 
late M.P. for Westminster. All Saints, 
on the Lower Common, is a picturesque 
Gothic building designed by Mr. Q. E. 
Street, R.A., and consecrated in 1874. 

The Almshouses of the Holy Trinity, 
Wandsworth Lane, were founded and 
endowed by Sir Abraham Dawes, in the 
reign of Charles II., for 6 poor unmarried 
men, and 6 women, but for some time 
only women have been admitted. A large 
red-brick building in Wandsworth Lane 
is the Watermen's School^ for the mainte- 
nance and education of 20 boys, the sons of 
watermen. It was founded in 1684 by 
Thomas Martyn, a London merchant, 
who had been saved from drowning by a 
Putney watermen. At Melrose House, 
West Hill, is the Royal Hospital for 
Incur ahles, founded in 1854 by Dr. 
Andrew Reed. The building, recently 
extended by the addition of wings, cin 
accommodate 200 patients, and contains 
about 160, whilst upwards of 300 receive 
pensions at their own homes. 

Besides West, the magnificent Bp. of 
Ely, Putney boasts of two eminent natives, 
Thomas Cromwell Earl of Essex, the 
minister of Henry VIIL, and Edward 
Gibbon, the historian. Thomas Cromwell 
was the son, as is said, of a blacksmith at 
Putney, and tradition used to point to the 
site of "an ancient cottage, called the 
Smith's shop, lying W. of the highway 
leading from Putney to the Upper Gate, 
and on the S. side of the highway from 
Richmond to Wandsworth, being the sign 
of the Anchor," as his birthplace. 

Gibbon was bom April 27, 1737, at the 
house of his paternal grandfather ; " a 
spacious house, he calls it, "with gardens 
and lands," situate between the roads 
which lead to Wandsworth and Wimble- 
don, and in which the celebrated mystical 
divine and non-juror, William Law, author 
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the Windsor br. of the L. and S.W. Rly. 

Pop. 7492. Inns, Star amd Garter^ by 

the river ; BaUmay Hotel, by Stat. ; Fox 

a/nd JHcvnds, Richmond Boad; Gh'een 

Man, on the Heaih. 

The derivation of the name is uncer- 

, tain. It occurs as Putelei in Dom., and 

I Taylor thinks the ey commemorates " an 

I island in the lagoon " on this part of the 

I Thames; but, as Lysons long before 

Ipointed out, the name " in all subsequent 

■records till the 16 th century is spelt Put- 

'tenheth or Pottenketh, since which period 

it has obtained the name of Putney. 

Stebonheath has in the same manner been 

contracted to Stepney.'* * 

Putney is included in the manor of 
Wimbledon. In early days the ferry 
was of importance ; it is mentioned in 
the Domesday Survey as of the value of 
20*. per annum, and it continued of im- 
portance till the building of the bridge in 
1729. Harold held a fishery here, which 
after the Conquest fell to the Abp. of 
Canterbury, but "paid no rent." In 
1663 the rent was the three best salmon 
caught during the months of March, April, 
and May. By a lease which expired in 
1780, the rent was raised to £8 per 
annum. Thirty years later the fishery 
was still valuable : what would a Putney 
fisherman think of catching smelts and 
salmon here now, as they were caught in 
1810? 

** Smelts are caag^t here in great abnndanoe in 
the months of Mardi and April, and are esteemed 
very fine. The salmon fishery is not very produc- 
tiye, but the fish are of a very good quahty, and 
sell for a high price. Small flounders, shad, roach, 
dace, barbel, eels, and gudgeons may be reckoned 
also among the produce of the fisheries here. One 
or two sturgeons are generallr taken in the course 
of a year ; and sometimes, though rarely, a por- 
poise. These are claimed by the Lord Mayor, and 
the fishermen are obliged to deliver them as soon 
as taken to the water-bailiff. For a porpoise they 
receive a reward of 13<. ; for sturgeons a guinea 
ca<dL'*t 

Queen Elizabeth made many visits to 
Putney, to the house of John Lacy, Esq., 
a wealthy citizen and member of the 
Clothworkers' Company, who lived in a 
large house by the river, the ancient seat 

♦ Lysons, Environs, vol. i, p. 296 ; Taylor, Words 
and Places, pp. 280, 848. 

t Lysons, Environs, 2nd ed., 1811, voL 1., p. 812. 
Two or three years later Faulkner (Hist of Fmham) 
complains thiftt the salmon are leaving this part 
of the Thunes. Only one had been caught off 
Fnlham last aeaaon (1812)i 



of the Waldecks. Nichols says she 
" honoured Lacy with her company more 
frequently than any of her subjects." She 
frequently dined with him, and some- 
times stayed two or three nights. Her 
earliest visits were in 1679, the latest 
Jan. 21, 1603, when she dined there on 
her way from Whitehall to Richmond, 
only two months before her death. At 
least 12 or 14 visits are recorded in the 
intermediate years.* 

Putney, with Fulham {see Fulham, p. 
219), was on various occasions occupied 
by the Parliamentary forces. In 1647, 
when Charles I. was at Hampton Court, 
the Parliamentary generals fixed them- 
selves at Putney. Fairfax had his quar- 
ters "at Mr. Wimondsold's, the high 
sheriff" — ^the house at which Mr. Lacy 
had so often received Queen Elizabeth : 
Cromwell was " at Mr. Bonhunt's," the 
site of which is not known; Ireton, at 
Mr. Campion*s, a school when Lysons 
wrote ; Fleetwood, at Mr. Martin's ; and 
the other officers in the different mansions, 
of which, at that time, there seems to 
have been no deficiency. The generals 
used to hold their councils — and they 
had many grave matters to discuss — in 
the church, seated round the communion 
table. But they heard sermons there 
also. On one occasion they received in 
audience "one Gifthiel, a high German 
prophet." On another occasion 

"Sept. 18, 1647, after a sermon in Putney 
churdh, the General, many great officers, field 
officers, inferior officers and agitators, met in the 
church, debated the proposals of the Army, and 
altered some few things in them, and were full of 
the sermon, whith was preached by Mr. Peters." f 

The vill. or town has little in it to 
attract attention. By the river-side is an 
irregular collection of houses, some com- 
fortable old brick dwellings, but few of 
mark, boat-building sheds, boat clubs 
and boating houses — ^for this is the head- 
quarters of Thames boating men. It was 
the starting-place for the Thames regatta 
in its palmy days ; and it is now, as every 
one knows, the starting-place in the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race. The 
crews take up their abode at Putney — at 
the Star and Garter, or at a private house 
— during their preparatoiy trials and 

* Nichols, Progresses of Q. Elizabeth, vol. ii., 
p. 92 ; Lysons, vol. i., p. 299. 
t Whitelocke, Memorials, ed. 1782, p. 270. 
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coaching; and Putney for the previous 
week, as well as on the day of the race, is, 
as the old watermen say, " like a fair." 
The ugly wooden bridge which unites 
Putney to Fulham, and the still uglier 
iron aqueduct of the Chelsea Waterworks 
Comp. immediately above it, from which 
the University boats start, are noticed 
under Fulham. The High Street, the 
business street of the town, runs up at 
right angles from the river towards the 
Heath, a broad clean street with some 
good, but for the most part commonplace, 
houses. Beyond the railway is a con- 
stantly growing colony of villas. 

Putney Church (St. Mary) stands at the 
foot of the bridge. A ch. stood here at an 
early date, but the present structure was 
rebuilt, except the tower, in 1836, by Mr. 
Edw. Lapidge, the architect of Kingston 
Bridge. The ch. is spacious, well built, 
of pale stock-brick and stone, and Perp. 
in style. The massive tower, twin sister 
to Fulham, is of stone, 4 stages high, with 
angle turret and battlements: it was 
repaired and restored when the ch. was 
rebuilt. In it is a peal of 8 bells. The 
int. is spacious, light, and neatly fitted. 
The roof is of oak ; some of the windows 
have painted glass. N. of the chancel is 
a chapel, erected originally in the early 
years of Henry VIII. by Nicholas West, 
Bp. of Ely (d. 1533), the son of a baker 
at Putney. Bp, West's Chapel stood 
originally on the other side of the chancel, 
but was removed to its present position 
when the ch. was rebuilt. It can hardly 
be regarded, therefore, as though it had 
remained untouched, but it was probably 
not materially altered, and it is interesting 
from the late date of its erection. It is 
small, of good design, and the fan tracery 
in the vaulting, in which are the Bp.*s 
arms and initials, show few signs of 
deterioration.* The painted glass in the 
E. window was presented by Abp. 
Longley, when Bp. of Bipon, as a 
memorial of his mother. There are 
several monts. from the old ch., but none 
calling for particular attention. The 
numerous tombs in the ch.-yard may be 
passed with a similar remark. John 
Toland, the celebrated sceptical writer of 
the 18th cent., spent his last years in penury 

* Jackson and Andrews, Illastrations ci Bp. 
West's Chapel in the Church of Putney, 4to, 1825. 



in lodgings at a carpenter's in Putney; 
there wrote his * Pantheisticon,' and most 
of his later works ; died there, and was 
" decently buried " in the ch.-yaTd, March 
13, 1722. A few days before he died he 
composed a Latin epitaph for his tomb, 
which has often been printed, but we 
failed to find this or any memorial of him 
in the ch.-yard. 

A new ch., St. John the Evangelist, 
E.E. in style, was erected in 1869 on 
Putney Hill, from the designs of Mr. C. 
Lee, chiefly at the cost of Mr. J. T. Leader, 
late M.P. for Westminster. All Saints, 
on the Lower Common, is a picturesque 
Gothic building designed by Mr. G. E. 
Street, R.A., and consecrated in 1874. 

The Almshavses of the Holy Trinity, 
Wandsworth Lane, were founded and 
endowed by Sir Abraham Dawes, in the 
reign of Charles II., for 6 poor unmarried 
men, and 6 women, but for some time 
only women have been admitted. A large 
red-brick building in Wandsworth Lane 
is the WatermerCs School^ for the mainte- 
nance and education of 20 boys, the sons of 
watermen. It was founded in 1684 by 
Thomas Martyn, a London merchant, 
who had been saved from drowning by a 
Putney watermen. At Melrose House, 
West Hill, is the Royal Hospital for 
Iiuynrables, founded in 1854 by Dr. 
Andrew Reed. The building, recently 
extended by the addition of wings, cin 
accommodate 200 patients, and contains 
about 160, whilst upwards of 300 receive 
pensions at their own homes. 

Besides West, the magnificent Bp. of 
Ely, Putney boasts of two eminent natives, 
Thomas Cromwell Earl of Essex, the 
minister of Henry VIII., and Edward 
Gibbon, the historian. Thomas Cromwell 
was the son, as is said, of a blacksmith at 
Putney, and tradition used to point to the 
site of "an ancient cottage, called the 
Smith's shop, lying W. of the highway 
leading from Putney to the Upper Grate, 
and on the S. side of the highway from 
Richmond to Wandsworth, being the sign 
of the Anchor," as his birthplace. 

Gibbon was bom April 27, 1737, at the 
house of his paternal grandfather ; " a 
spacious house, he calls it, " with gardens 
and lands," situate between the roads 
which lead to Wandsworth and Wimble- 
don, and in which the celebrated mystical 
divine and non-jui'or, William Law, author 
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the Windsor br. of the L. and S.W. Rly. 

Pop. 7492. Inns, Star amd Garter^ by 

the river ; RaUway Hotels by Stat. ; Fox 

emd JHovnds, Richmond Boad; Gh'een 

MaUf on the Heath. 

The derivation of the name is uncer- 

I tain. It occurs as Putelei in Dom., and 

I Taylor thinks the ey commemorates " an 

I island in the lagoon " on this part of the 

■Thames; but, as Lysons long before 

■pointed out, the name " in all subsequent 

Irecords till the 16th century is spelt Put- 

'tenheth or Pottenhethj since which period 

it has obtained the name of Putney. 

Stebonheath has in the same manner been 

contracted to Stepney." * 

Putney is included in the manor of 
Wimbledon. In early days the ferry 
was of importance ; it is mentioned in 
the Domesday Survey as of the value of 
20*. per annum, and it continued of im- 
portance till the building of the bridge in 
1729. Harold held a fishery here, which 
after the Conquest fell to the Abp. of 
Canterbury, but "paid no rent." In 
1663 the rent was the three best salmon 
caught during the months of March, April, 
and May. By a lease which expired in 
1780, the rent was raised to £8 per 
annum. Thirty years later the fishery 
was still valuable : what would a Putney 
fisherman think of catching smelts and 
salmon here now, as they were caught in 
1810? 

'* Smelts are oaaght here in great abnndanoe in 
the months of March and April, and are esteemed 
very fine. The salmon fishery is not very produc- 
tiye, but the fish are of a very good quality, and 
sell for a high price. Small flounders, shad, roach, 
dace, barbel, eels, and gudgeons may be reckoned 
also among the produce of the fisheries here. One 
or two sturgeons are generallr taken in the course 
of a year ; and sometimes, though rarely, a por- 
poise. These are claimed by the Lord Mayor, and 
the fishermen are obliged to deliver them as soon 
as taken to the water-bailiff. For a porpoise they 
receive a reward of ISa. ; for sturgeons a guinea 
ca<dL"t 

Queen Elizabeth made many visits to 
Putney, to the house of John Lacy, Esq., 
a wealthy citizen and member of the 
Clothworkers* Company, who lived in a 
large house by the river, the ancient seat 

♦ Lysons, Environs, vol. i, p. 296 ; Taylor, Words 
and Places, pp. 280, 848. 

t Lysons, Environs, 2nd ed., 1811, voL i.,p. 812. 
Two or three years later Faulkner (Hist, of Fulham) 
complains thett the salmon are leaving this part 
of the Thames. Only one had been caught off 
Fulham last aeaaon (1812)i 



of the Waldecks. Nichols says she 
" honoured Lacy with her company more 
frequently than any of her subjects." She 
frequently dined with him, and some- 
times stayed two or three nights. Her 
earliest visits were in 1679, the latest 
Jan. 21, 1603, when she dined there on 
her way from Whitehall to Richmond, 
only two months before her death. At 
least 12 or 14 visits are recorded in the 
intermediate years.* 

Putney, with Fulham {see Fulham, p. 
219), was on various occasions occupied 
by the Parliamentary forces. In 1647, 
when Charles I. was at Hampton Court, 
the Parliamentary generals fixed them- 
selves at Putney. Fairfax had his quar- 
ters "at Mr. Wimondsold's, the high 
sheriff" — ^the house at which Mr. Lacy 
had so often received Queen Elizabeth : 
Cromwell was " at Mr. Bonhunt's," the 
site of which is not known; Ireton, at 
Mr. Campion*s, a school when Lysons 
wrote ; Fleetwood, at Mr. Martin's ; and 
the other officers in the different mansions, 
of which, at that time, there seems to 
have been no deficiency. The generals 
used to hold their councils — and they 
had many grave matters to discuss — in 
the church, seated round the communion 
table. But they heard sermons there 
also. On one occasion they received in 
audience "one Gifthiel, a high German 
prophet." On another occasion 

"Sept. 18, 1647, after a sermon in Putney 
chnrch, the Qenenl, many great officers, field 
officers, inferior officers and agitators, met in the 
church, debated the proposals of the Army, and 
altered some few things in them, and were full of 
the sermon, whith was preached by Mr. Peters." f 

The vill. or town has little in it to 
attract attention. By the river-side is an 
irregular collection of houses, some com- 
fortable old brick dwellings, but few of 
mark, boat-building sheds, boat clubs 
and boating houses — ^f or this is the head- 
quarters of Thames boating men. It was 
the starting-place for the Thames regatta 
in its palmy days ; and it is now, as every 
one knows, the starting-place in the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race. The 
crews take up their abode at Putney — at 
the Star and Garter, or at a private house 
— during their preparatoiy trials and 

* Nichols, Progresses of Q. Elizabeth, vol. ii., 
p. 92 ; Lysons, vol. i.,p. 299. 
t Whitelocke, Memorials, ed. 1782, p. 270. 
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coaching; and Putney for the previous 
week, as well as on the day of the race, is, 
as the old watermen say, " like a fair." 
The ugly wooden bridge which unites 
Putney to Fulham, and the still uglier 
iron aqueduct of the Chelsea Waterworks 
Comp. immediately above it, from which 
the University boats start, are noticed 
under Fulham. The High Street, the 
business street of the town, runs up at 
right angles from the river towards the 
Heath, a broad clean street with some 
good, but for the most part commonplace, 
houses. Beyond the railway is a con- 
stantly growing colony of villas. 

Putney Church (St. Mary) stands at the 
foot of the bridge. A ch. stood here at an 
early date, but the present structure was 
rebuilt, except the tower, in 1836, by Mr. 
Edw. Lapidge, the architect of Kingston 
Bridge. The ch. is spacious, well built, 
of pale stock-brick and stone, and Perp. 
in style. The massive tower, twin sister 
to Fulham, is of stone, 4 stages high, with 
angle turret and battlements: it was 
repaired and restored when the ch. was 
rebuilt. In it is a peal of 8 bells. The 
int. is spacious, light, and neatly fitted. 
The roof is of oak ; some of the windows 
have painted glass. N. of the chancel is 
a chapel, erected originally in the early 
years of Henry VIII. by Nicholas West, 
Bp. of Ely (d. 1533), the son of a baker 
at Putney. Bp, West's Chapel stood 
originally on the other side of the chancel, 
but was removed to its preseat position 
when the ch. was rebuilt. It can hardly 
be regarded, therefore, as though it had 
remained untouched, but it was probably 
not materially altered, and it is interesting 
from the late date of its erection. It is 
small, of good design, and the fan tracery 
in the vaulting, in which are the Bp.'s 
arms and initials, show few signs of 
deterioration.* The painted glass in the 
E. window was presented by Abp. 
Longley, when Bp. of Kipon, as a 
memorial of his mother. There are 
several monts. from the old ch., but none 
calling for particular attention. The 
numerous tombs in the ch.-yard may be 
passed with a similar remark. John 
Toland, the celebrated sceptical writer of 
the 18th cent., spent his last years in penury 

* Jackson and Andrews, Xllastrations ci Bp. 
West's Chapel in the Church of Putney, 4to, 1825. 



in lodgings at a carpenter's in Putney; 
there wrote his ' Pantheisticon,' and most 
of his later works ; died there, and was 
" decently buried '* in the ch.-yard, March 
13, 1722. A few days before he died he 
composed a Latin epitaph for his tomb, 
which has often been printed, but we 
failed to find this or any memorial of him 
in the ch.-yard. 

A new ch., St. John the Evangelist, 
E.E. in style, was erected in 1859 on 
Putney Hill, from the designs of Mr. C. 
Lee, chiefly at the cost of Mr. J. T. Leader, 
late M.P. for Westminster. All Saints, 
on the Lower Common, is a picturesque 
Gothic building designed by Mr. G. E. 
Street, R.A., and consecrated in 1874. 

The Almshouses of the Holy Trinity, 
Wandsworth Lane, were founded and 
endowed by Sir Abraham Dawes, in the 
reign of Charles U., for 6 poor unmarried 
men, and 6 women, but for some time 
only women have been admitted. A large 
red-brick building in Wandsworth Lane 
is the WatermerCs School, for the mainte- 
nance and education of 20 boys, the sons of 
watermen. It was founded in 1684 by 
Thomas Martyn, a London merchant, 
who had been saved from drowning by a 
Putney watermen. At Melrose House, 
West Hill, is the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables, founded in 1854 by Dr. 
Andrew Reed. The building, recently 
extended by the addition of wings, cin 
accommodate 200 patients, and contains 
about 160, whilst upwards of 300 receive 
pensions at their own homes. 

Besides West, the magnificent Bp. of 
Ely, Putney boasts of two eminent natives, 
Thomas Cromwell Earl of Essex, the 
minister of Hemy VIII., and Edward 
Gibbon, the historian. Thomas Cromwell 
was the son, as is said, of a blacksmith at 
Putney, and tradition used to point to the 
site of " an ancient cottage, called the 
Smith's shop, lying W. of the highway 
leading from Putney to the Upper Gate, 
and on the S. side of the highway from 
Richmond to Wandsworth, being the sign 
of the Anchor," as his birthplace. 

Gibbon was bom April 27, 1737, at the 
house of his paternal grandfather ; " a 
spacious house, he calls it, "with gardens 
and lands," situate between the roads 
which lead to Wandsworth and Wimble- 
don, and in which the celebrated mystical 
divine and non-jm-or, William Law, author 
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the Windsor br. of the L. and S.W. Rly. 

Pop. 7492. Inns, Star and Garter, by 

the river ; Baiimay Hotel, by Stat. ; Fox 

a/nd JHovnds, Richmond Boad; Ch'een 

Man, on the Heath. 

The derivation of the name is uncer- 

l tain. It occurs as Putelei in Dom., and 

I Taylor thinks the ey commemorates " an 

I island in the lagoon " on this pari; of the 

I Thames; but, as Lysons long before 

■pointed out, the name " in all subsequent 

Brecords till the 16th century is spelt Put- 

^tenheth or Pottenheth, since which period 

it has obtained the name of Putney. 

Stebonheath has in the same manner been 

contracted to Stepney." * 

Putney is included in the manor of 
Wimbledon. In early days the ferry 
was of importance ; it is mentioned in 
the Domesday Survey as of the value of 
20*. per annum, and it continued of im- 
portance till the building of the bridge in 
1729. Harold held a fishery here, which 
after the Conquest fell to the Abp. of 
Canterbury, but "paid no rent." In 
1663 the rent was the three best salmon 
caught during the months of March, April, 
and May. By a lease which expired in 
1780, the rent was raised to £8 per 
annum. Thirty years later the fishery 
was still valuable : what would a Putney 
fisherman think of catching smelts and 
salmon here now, as they were caught in 
1810? 

" Smelts are oaa^t here in great abnndanoe in 
the months of Mardi and April, and are esteemed 
very fine. The salmon fishery is not very produc- 
tiye, but the fish are of a very good quahty, and 
sell for a high price. Small flounders, shad, roach, 
dace, barbel, eels, and gudgeons may be reckoned 
also among the produce of the fisheries here. One 
or two sturgeons are generallr taken in the course 
of a year ; and sometimes, though rarely, a por- 
poise. These are claimed by the Lord Mayor, and 
the fishermen are obliged to deliver them as soon 
as taken to the water-bailiff. For a porpoise they 
receive a reward of ISa. ; for sturgeons a guinea 
cach."t 

Queen Elizabeth made many visits to 
Putney, to the house of John Lacy, Esq., 
a wealthy citizen and member of the 
Clothworkers' Company, who lived in a 
large house by the river, the ancient seat 

♦ Lysons, Environs, vol. i, p. 296 ; Taylor, Words 
and Places, pp. 280, 848. 

t Lysons, Environs, 2nd ed., 1811, vol. i„p. 812. 
Two or three years later Faulkner (Hist, of Fulham) 
complains thett the salmon are leaving this part 
of the Thames. Only one had been caught off 
Fulham last aeaaon (1812)i 



of the Waldecks. Nichols says she 
" honoured Lacy with her company more 
frequently than any of her subjects." She 
frequently dined with him, and some- 
times stayed two or three nights. Her 
earliest visits were in 1679, the latest 
Jan. 21, 1603, when she dined there on 
her way from Whitehall to Richmond, 
only two months before her death. At 
least 12 or 14 visits are recorded in the 
intermediate years.* 

Putney, with Fulham {see Fulham, p. 
219), was on various occasions occupied 
by the Parliamentary forces. In 1647, 
when Charles 1. was at Hampton Court, 
the Parliamentary generals fixed them- 
selves at Putney. Fairfax had his quar- 
ters "at Mr. Wimondsold's, the high 
sheriff" — ^the house at which Mr. Lacy 
had so often received Queen Elizabeth : 
Cromwell was " at Mr. Bonhunt's," the 
site of which is not known; Ireton, at 
Mr. Campion*s, a school when Lysons 
wrote ; Fleetwood, at Mr. Martin's ; and 
the other officers in the different mansions, 
of which, at that time, there seems to 
have been no deficiency. The generals 
used to hold their councils — and they 
had many grave matters to discuss — in 
the church, seated round the communion 
table. But they heard sermons there 
also. On one occasion they received in 
audience "one Gifthiel, a high German 
prophet." On another occasion 

"Sept. 18, 1647, after a sermon in Putney 
church, the OenereJ, many great officers, field 
officers, inferior officers and agitators, met in the 
church, debated the proposals of the Army, and 
altered some few things in them, and were full of 
the sermon, whith was preached by Mr. Peters." f 

The vill. or town has little in it to 
attract attention. By the river-side is an 
irregular collection of houses, some com- 
fortable old brick dwellings, but few of 
mark, boat-building sheds, boat clubs 
and boating houses — ^for this is the head- 
quarters of Thames boating men. It was 
the starting-place for the Thames regatta 
in its palmy days ; and it is now, as every 
one knows, the starting-place in the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race. The 
crews take up their abode at Putney — at 
the Star and Garter, or at a private house 
— during their preparatory trials and 

* Nichols, Progresses of Q. Elizabeth, vol. ii., 
p. 92 ; Lysons, vol. i.,p. 299. 
t Whitelocke, Memorials, ed. 1782, p. 270. 
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coaching; and Putney for the previous 
week, as well as on the day of the race, is, 
as the old watermen say, " like a fair." 
The ugly wooden bridge which unites 
Putney to Fulham, and the still uglier 
iron aqueduct of the Chelsea Waterworks 
Comp. immediately above it, from which 
the University boats start, are noticed 
under Fulham. The High Street, the 
business street of the town, runs up at 
right angles from the river towards the 
Heath, a broad clean street with some 
good, but for the most part commonplace, 
houses. Beyond the railway is a con- 
stantly growing colony of villas. 

Putney Church (St. Mary) stands at the 
foot of the bridge. A ch. stood here at an 
early date, but the present structure was 
rebuilt, except the tower, in 1836, by Mr. 
Edw. Lapidge, the architect of Kingston 
Bridge. The ch. is spacious, well built, 
of pale stock-brick and stone, and Perp. 
in style. The massive tower, twin sister 
to Fulham, is of stone, 4 stages high, with 
angle turret and battlements : it was 
repaired and restored when the ch. was 
rebuilt. In it is a peal of 8 bells. The 
int. is spacious, light, and neatly fitted. 
The roof is of oak ; some of the windows 
have painted glass. N. of the chancel is 
a chapel, erected originally in the early 
years of Henry VIII. by Nicholas West, 
Bp. of Ely (d. 1533), the son of a baker 
at Putney. Bp, Wegfs Chapel stood 
originally on the other side of the chancel, 
but was removed to its present position 
when the ch. was rebuilt. It can hardly 
be regarded, therefore, as though it had 
remained untouched, but it was probably 
not materially altered, and it is interesting 
from the late date of its erection. It is 
small, of good design, and the fan tracery 
in the vaulting, in which are the Bp.'s 
arms and initials, show few signs of 
deterioration.* The painted glass in the 
E. window was presented by Abp. 
Longley, when Bp. of Ripon, as a 
memorial of his mother. There are 
several monts. from the old ch., but none 
calling for particular attention. The 
numerous tombs in the ch.-yard may be 
passed with a similar remark. John 
Toland, the celebrated sceptical writer of 
thelSth cent., spent his last years in penury 

* Jackson and Andrews, Illastrations oi Bp. 
West's Cbapel in the Church of Putney, 4to, 1825. 



in lodgings at a carpenter's in Putney ; 
there wrote his * Pantheisticon,' and most 
of his later works ; died there, and was 
" decently buried " in the ch.-yard, March 
13, 1722. A few days before he died he 
composed a Latin epitaph for his tomb, 
which has often been printed, but we 
failed to find this or any memorial of him 
in the ch.-yard. 

A new ch., St. John the Evangelist, 
E.E. in style, was erected in 1869 on 
Putney Hill, from the designs of Mr. C. 
Lee, chiefly at the cost of Mr. J. T. Leader, 
late M.P. for Westminster. All Saints, 
on the Lower Common, is a picturesque 
Gothic building designed by Mr. G. E. 
Street, R.A., and consecrated in 1874. 

The Ahnshov^es of the Holy Trinity, 
Wandsworth Lane, were founded and 
endowed by Sir Abraham Dawes, in the 
reign of Charles U., for 6 poor unmarried 
men, and 6 women, but for some time 
only women have been admitted. A large 
red-brick building in Wandsworth Lane 
is the WatermerCs School^ for the mainte- 
nance and education of 20 boys, the sons of 
watermen. It was founded in 1684 by 
Thomas Martyn, a London merchant, 
who had been saved from drowning by a 
Putney watermen. At Melrose House, 
West Hill, is the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables^ founded in 1864 by Dr. 
Andrew Reed. The building, recently 
extended by the addition of wings, cin 
accommodate 200 patients, and contains 
about 160, whilst upwards of 300 receive 
pensions at their own homes. 

Besides West, the magnificent Bp. of 
Ely, Putney boasts of two eminent natives, 
Thomas Cromwell Earl of Essex, the 
minister of Henry VIII., and Edward 
Gibbon, the historian. Thomas Cromwell 
was the son, as is said, of a blacksmith at 
Putney, and tradition used to point to the 
site of " an ancient cottage, called the 
Smith's shop, lying W. of the highway 
leading from Putney to the Upper Grate, 
and on the S. side of the highway from 
Richmond to Wandsworth, being the sign 
of the Anchor," as his birthplace. 

Gibbon was bom April 27, 1737, at the 
house of his paternal grandfather ; " a 
spacious house, he calls it, "with gardens 
and lands," situate between the roads 
which lead to Wandsworth and Wimble- 
don, and in which the celebrated mystical 
divine and non-jui-or, William Law, author 
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of the ' Bisrioufl Call to the UnconTert^* 
lived and ruled as B^jiritmi^ director^ But 
a prent dcul of the Rwk^j child's time 
was 8j^Tit ^'jth hif^ aunt, Mrs. CatheriTie 
PortcTiH at the house of hia maternal 
grandfather close to Putney Bridge. 

" Aj fnj back bb I oan r^m^mlHr tbo bonae near 
Putrisv brlilgv and olmrd^yaiti of my nihtortiiJ 
gnujilffLtJHr. appean in tlie li^flii of my prtiper 
(Uiil native hiftue. It whji thtire ttat 1 waa allu^M 
to sp^itiL the greatest part ni my titu4» in Kickuen 
Of in iieoJth daiiTii; iny ftcliool vacationa aod my 
pAmite' ruiUo^iica in lAudon^ olid fina^y afiui my 
moUiar'idHiiti"[lTMl* 

Gibbon*s house was afterwards the 
rasideuco of Hubert Wood, Esq.^ M,P*. 
diAtin^ished as a traveller^ and the 
author of the pplentlid folio ^Kuins of 
PttlTuyra, otherwiBe Twlmor in the De- 
eert,' 1753, and the correHpondiup volume, 
' The Kuins cjf Biuilbec,^ fol., 1757. Mr. 
"Wood died at hia house. Putney, Sept. 
1771, and was Interred in the New Ceme* 
tery. Upper Bichmond Road, where a 
costly marble sarcophagoa was erected, 
withaninHcnptioa.tohifl memory, written 
l>y Horace Walpole. JamesMacpheraon^of 
Oasian fame, bved in a villa on Patney 
Heathy afterwards inhabited by Andrew 
l>rummondj Esq, William Pitt, the 
Minister, d. !8flf), at his residence, Bowl- 
ing-^Greeii House* on the brow of the 
Heath. The stor^ of his dying alone, 
deserted by relatives^ friends, and ser- 
viints, ie pure fiction. Pitt batl taken a 
difllike to NoUekcna, and would never sit 
to him for his bust j but as soon as the 
Bculptor beard of the Miniater'fl deeeasc, 
he hnrried to Putney, and succeeded in 
obtaining i>ernii3dou to take a mask of 
bis face. 

"On Mr Notlekonya return from Putney Cum- 
iron, aJtor taking Mr, i*Jtt'(t niAflkJie ohwirTOi) to 
Mr. Gidia^an {Liu lueiEtunt]. jwiTitiii^ to it cm the 
oppooittjAicle (rf the oiiouh/ Tliei^, t nouid not tak(» 
M guineas fin- tLat maik, I ctui ieU ye,' He woidd 
liavd done wiT>nir if ke tiAd, for timm iiiis inoak, 
vid Hoppnor'a piotura, wldck w« l«nt him by 
Lord ftlu%rATe, lie waA enabled to prudaee tbie 

fur Tfliliich ho received 'MOQ gnineos, , , ^ He dIbo 
«XDCiit4d ftt leiurt 74 bustu \j\ DibrltJo, for fdmcifft 
every onp of which he iiful 1'.^^ jfuiueoe ; and Uiere 
van upwardii ^>f 1W>0 uaytt* tAkeii at nix ^(ineru 
eacb.^' f A jirtirljlgloiia jLhuitnttiou of Pitt'a popu- 
larity At Out mouiBDt of hiM duceaoe. 

Henry Fusdi, HA., the histnrleal 

• Gibbon, MemoLrt of Hj Ufo ami Wrf tings, 
t J, T. amith, NoilokeDfl and hia Tinaw, IS£S. 
voL 11., p^ *4— is. 



painter, d* April 16, 1826, at the house on 
the hill belonging to the Countesfi of 
Guildford, where be wa?* on a vipit. 
I^ouglaa JcrroJd lived at West Ixxlpe, 
Lower Common, from 1845 to 18n4, — tbe 
most prosperons and sunnieflt peri<]d of 
his life, sayshifl son. It was there he 
wrote Mrs, Caudle, l^eigh Himt died 
Aag. 28, 18i)!>, in Putney, at the house of 
his friend Mr C. W. Keynelh 

Putney Heathy of over 400 acres, is a 
pleasant breezy tract of sand, beathj and 
furae. — slightly broken in Rurface* and 
affording some good views in tho bigbcr 
parts,— joined on the one band to the 
wider Wimbledon C<immon, and on the 
other opening upon Ilit'hmond Part* Like 
Wimbledon and neighbouring heath a^ 
Putney was in the olden times a noted 
haunt of highwfiymen. It waa ali^o rioted 
for duels, laome of which were re- 
markable. Here, in May lCii2, Geoige, 
6th Lord Chandos, and Col. Hen it 
Compton fiTnght ; Compton TA'as killedj 
and 2 years afterwards (May 1GG4) Loid 
ChandoB and bis second, I^-ird Arundel, 
were tried and convicted of mrin slaughter. 
On a tsunday afternoon in May, 1798, a 
bloodlosa encounter took place between 
the iMme Minister, Wilham Fitt^ and 
Wm. Tlemey, M.P. for Scmthwarlc, Lesa 
bappy was tbe duel fought between two 
Cabinet Ministers and Secretaries of Ktate 
11 years later, near the Telef^raph, at 6 
o*cloek on the morning of the 21st of 
Bept., laOii, when Lord Caetlereagh shot 
George Canning in tbe thigh. 

Putney Heath bai? heen usefl forreviews 
and sham-fights, as well as for real dnels. 
Occasionally, as would seem from an entry 
of Pepya', it has been used for horse- 
racing* 

" JVnjvTiA, l^GI— To St, Jnmea'a : but there find 
Sir W. Cov«iiti7 uojie (tnt lutiniBU thia mondim, 
on ho^Hiback^ witb tbe King and Dnk« of ¥cr£, 
to Patuy llu^tb, to run Bumo Lon^/' * 

But Putney Hea1h was perhaps most 
noted at one" time for its Bowling- Green, 
for more than 60 years fUj-JO— iTfjO) the 
most famous preen in tbe neighbourhood 
of London. The boTJse bad large rooms 
for public breakfasts and evening assem- 
blies, and was, while the Bowling Green 
flourished, a fashionable place of enter- 
tainment. 

* P«py»> Diwy. 
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"Thia fa to ffiTe Notioe that Ed. Lookett at 
Chailiig Croa hath taken the Bowling Gieen 
House on Patn^ Heath, where all geDUemen may 
be entertained." * 

In 1720, Putney was described as a place 
"graced with large and good bmldings, 
well inhabited by gentiy ; and the more 
for its good air and the diversions its 
large Heath affords. Where there is a 
Bowling-green, well resorted nnto in the 
summer season." f That is all that is 
told about Putney, so that it is plain its 
Bowling Qreen was still its chi^ attrac- 
tion. And Defoe, in 1722, writes of being 
insensibly led to " the Bowling Green of 
Putney, whither the citizens resort twice 
a week, and where I have seen pretty deep 
pUy."t 

In 1750, Horace Walpole, in giving an 
account of the apprehension of James 
M*Lean, *Hhe gentleman highwayman," 
writes: 

"ICLean had a qoarrel at Putney Bowling- 
green two months ago with an officer whom he 
fthallenged for disputing his rank ; bat the captain 
declined till M'Laren should produce a certificate 
ot hie nobility, which he has just received." § 

McLean was executed at Tybum, Oct. 
3, 1760. Whether his connection with the 
Bowling Green tended to bring it into 
disrepute does not appear, but it declined, 
and was shortly after closed. A few years 
ago some old inhabitants profess^ to 
remember it, but probably their recollec- 
tion was more from hearsay than any- 
thing else. The Bowling Green House, 
a large rambling building, was converted 
into a private residence, and in it, as 

* London Gazette for 1693, No. 2965. 

t Stow, Survey of Loudon, by Stzype, foL, 1720, 
ToL L, p. 44. 

t DeFoe,a Journey through England. 8vo, 1723, i 
•voL 1., p. 182. I 

% Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, Aug. 2, 1760. I 
•Letters, vol. ii., p. 219. ^ 



already noticed, William Pitt lived for 
sevenJ years, and there died. The next 
villa, known as Lord Bristol's, was for 
some time the residence of Mrs. Siddons. 
The Obelisk, a short distance from 
Bowling Green House, was erected to 
commemorate the experiments of lub*. 
David Hartley (son of Dr. Hartley, author 
of * Observations on Man*), who built a 
house here, 1776, which, by inserting 

Slates of iron and copper between double 
oors, he professed to make fire-proof. 
The experiments were many times re- 
peated, and were witnessed by the King 
and Queen, members of both Houses of 
Parliament, the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, and excited very general interest. 
On one occasion, several members of the 
royal family remained in perfect security 
in an upper room whilst a fierce fire was 
raging in the room under them : and the 
same experiment was many times tried 
by other parties. The trials were pro- 
nounced successful. The House of Com- 
mons voted Mr. Hartley £2600 to defray 
his expenses ; he received the freedom of 
the Goldsmiths' Company, and the City 
of London erected this Obelisk, the first 
stone of which, as the insc. on it records, 
was laid by the Kt. Hon. John Sawbridge, 
the Lord Mayor, on the anniversary of 
the Fire of London. Hartley's * Fire- 
house' still stands; but houses continue 
to be burnt down. Near the Obelisk was 
erected, in 1796, the Admiralty Semaphore, 
or Telegraph, by which Castlereagh and 
Canning fought their celebrated duel. 

The Common was once noted for its 
tumuli, but they have long since been 
emptied or levelled. 

PYKGO, or PIRGO, Essex {se^ 
Havebing-attb-Bowbb). 



RADLETT, Herts, a hamlet and 
eccl. dist. of Aldenham, 3 m. N. of EU- 
tree, on the road to St. Albans, and a Stat. 
on the Midland Rly. lorn, from St. Pancras : 
pop. 443. Inns : Bed Lion ; Raihoay, 

The vill. consists of a few plain cottages, 
an inn, and a convenient rly. stat., very 
prettily situated in the midst of a farming 
country, with uplands and park-like 



grounds, and abundant trees on either 
hand. The Chvrch (Christ Church) was 
built in 1864 on Cobdcn Hill, some dis- 
tance S. of the vill. and stat. It is an 
early Dec. building of flint and stone, 
with red-brick bands ; cruciform, with a 
tower and tall octagonal stone spire at the 
N.E. angle. Some of the windows have 
memorifd painted glass. 
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By the stat is a pretty up-hill lane to 
Shenley; in the opposite direction is a 
pleasant walk by lane and field-path to 
Aldenham (a short 2 m.) The taming by 
the Red Lion leads, by a crooked lane on 
the L, to OUVs Hill, the scene of the 
murder of Mr. Wm. Weare, on the night 
of Friday, Oct. 24, 1828, which excited at 
the time almost unprecedented interest. 
Weare was shot by his companion Thur- 
tell, while riding with him in a gig to 
Probert's house in this lane ; his body was 
deposited in a pond behind the cottage, 
while the murderers divided the spoil, 
and afterwards dragged through a hedge 
into a field at a short distance from the 
house. Suspicion having been aroused, 
the body was searched for and found, and 
the murderers arrested. Thurtell, a noted 
betting-man and gambler, son of the 
Mayor of Norwich, was tried, convicted, 
and hanged at Hertford. Probert was 
admitted king*s evidence, and set at 
liberty, but some time after apprehended, 
tried, and hanged for horse-stealing. The 
story of the murder was dramatiz^, and 
the actual roan horse and yellow gig in 
which Weare was carried were exMbited 
on the stage. Carlyle more than once 
alludes to incidents connected with the 
murder, and Sir Walter Scott was so 
fascinated by the story that he describes 
himself as spending a morning over a 
variorum edition of the trial ; and more 
than four years after the murder, when 
teturning from London to the North, he 
turned out of his way to examine the 
scene of the tragedy. He writes in his 
Diary: 

" Out el^^ant researohefl carried us out of the 
highroad and through a labyrinth of intricate 
lanes, which seem made on purpose to afford 



strangers the full benefit of a dark night and a 
drunk driver, in order to visit Gill's HiU in Hert- 
fordshire, famous for the murder of Mr. Weare. 
Theplace has the strongest title to the description 
of Wordsworth— 
' A merry spot, 'tis said, in days of yore. 
But something ails it now— the place is curst' 
The principal part of the house is destroyed, and 
only the kitchen remains standing. The garden 
has been dinnantled, though a few laurels and 
flowering shrubs, run wild, cpntinue to mark the 
spot. The fatal pond is now on^ a green swamp, 
but so near the house that one cannot conceive 
how it was ever chosen as a place of temporary 
concealment for the murdered body. . . . The dirt 
of the present habitation equalled its present deso- 
lation, and a truculent looking liag, who showed us 
the place and received half-a-orown, looked not 
unlike the natural inmate of such a mansion. She 



hinted as much herself, saying the landlord had 
dismantled the place, because no respectable person 
would live there." * 

The house hardly seems to have been so 
thoroughly dismantled as Scott describes. 
It is a common rough-cast, one-storey 
cottage, with a high-pitched tile roof. On 
the ground floor is a window on each side 
the door, and three windows are on the 
floor above. Behind is still the dirty half- 
drained pond, with a gaunt fir-tree by it, 
and on this side it might by night make a 
weird study for a haunted house ; but as 
the old woman, its sole inhabitant, told 
Sir Walter, she had seen no ghosts and 
feared none, so hold its present occupants. 
The bam, opposite the cottage, which 
played its part in the story, is now ruinous. 
A cleft oak up the lane by it marks the 
place, accordiiig to the local tradition, 
where the body was dragged through the 
hedge, and near where it was found. 
Weare was buried in Elstree churchyard.. 
(^See Elstbeb.) 

BAINTTAM, Essex, on the Ingre- 
boum, about a mile from its outfall in 
the Thames at Rainham Ferry ; 5 m. E. of 
Barking on the road to Grays, 12^ m. from 
Whitechapel, and a Stat, on the L. and 
Southend Rly. : pop. 1122. InnSy Phoenix , 
by the stat., a comfortable house, with out- 
look over the Thames; Angel; Bell, 

The vill. extends for some distance along 
the London road, here a crooked street 
lined with old-fashioned houses and occa- 
sional gardens, large coal yards and wharfs 
by the brook, which forms a creek navi- 
gable by lighters to the bridge, and the 
old church with a large old red-brick house 
by it, just off the main street. Rainham 
is the centre and port of an extensive dis- 
trict of market gardens, and a considerable 
trade is done in carrying potatoes and the 
like by the lighters to London and bring- 
ing back coal and manure. The neigh- 
bourhood is pleasing, the cottage gardens 
abound in flowers, and the walks along the 
uplands N. and E. afford bright glimpses 
of the Thames and the Kentish hills. 

The Chvroh (St. Helen and St. Giles, a 
unique conjunction) was given by Richard 
de Lucy, Grand Justiciar of England, 
1179, to his Abbey of Lesness, and pro- 

* Scott's Diary, May 28, 1828, Lockhart, Memoirs 
of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, chap. Ixxvi. 
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bablj was built, or rebuilt, about that 
time. The body of the ch. is late Norm., 
with windows of later insertion. The 
low massive square tower is E.E., and 
has heavy buttresses and modem brick 
battlements. A doorway S. of the chancel 
has a late Norm, arch, with good chevron 
moulding and grotesque heads to the 
small caps. The chancel arch is Norm, 
with plain mouldings. The pier arcades 
have square shafts and dentil mouldings 
to the caps. The only noteworthy memo- 
rial is a late 15th cent, brass of a civilian 
and his wife, without an insc Charles 
Churchill, the poet, was curate to his 
father, who was rector of Bainham, about 
1756-&8, and is said to have opened a 
school here, which was not successful 

At Bainham Ferry, at the mouth of 
Rainham Creek, are wharves and the 
Three Crowns Inn. Here is the City rifle 
range, much used by Lfondon volunteers. 

BANMOBE, SuBBBY {see Dobk- 

ING). 

BEDHILL, Subset, a modem 
rly. town, and a stat. (20J m. from London 
Bridge) on the L., B., and S. C, and L. and 
8.E., Blys., is within the parish, and a 
member of the municipal borough, of 
Beigate, from which town it is H m. E. 
Pop. 9323 (eccl. dist. of St. Matthew 4582, 
St. John 4741). Inns, Wamnck HoUl; 
8,'Eaitem Hotels eta 

When Bedhill was made a first-class 
station of the Brighton and S.-Eastem 
rlys., its convenience of access, reputed 
healthiness, and the charm of the scenery 
drew to it numerous merchants and men 
of business who prefer living at a moderate 
distance from the capitaL It was of course 
speedily markedas a quarry by the specula- 
tive buUder, and on the hill-top has grown 
up a populous railway town of hideous 
brick shops and habitations, and around it 
a belt of ostentatious villas, comfortable 
looking mansions, and tasteful and ornate 
dwellings of many varieties, with a super- 
abundance of builders' detached and semi- 
detached malformations. But the beauty 
of the neighbourhood has been little 
impaired. From the hill and heathy 
common there are fine views, and about 
the lanes still umbrageous and pleasant 
walks. John Linnell, our veteran land- 
scape painter, resides here. His studio 



has long been the fields of Bedhill and 
Beigate, and the scenery so familiar on 
his canvas is only a slightly idealized 
transcript of the natural landscapes of 
these localities. The views over the 
Weald, seen from any of the southern 
heights or slopes on an autumn evening, 
wiU at once recall many a familiar com- 
position. 

Bedhill has a couple of churches, a 
Boman Catholic chapel, a large Gothic 
Congregational church, three or four 
Baptist and various other chapels, 
schools^ institutes; a spacious Market 
Hall and Assembly Booms (a respectable 
Elizabethan building of rough-hewn local 
stone), a bank, newspaper, and the other 
appurtenances of advanced civilisation. 
The corn-market has indeed ceased to be 
held, but there is a monthly market for 
cattle. On the Common is an excellent 
cottage hospital. The older of the 
churches, St. John the Evangelist, was 
erected on the slope of the hill in 1843, 
from the designs of Mr. J. T. Knowles, 
and is a good and carefully finished Perp. 
building, with a tower and octagonal spire 
120 ft. high. The nave has an open 
timber roof ; the chancel, vaulting with 
fan-tracery. St Matthew's was built in 
1867, and is a spacious early Dec. building, 
with a lofty spire. 

About 4 m. from Bedhill is the PhUan- 
thropio Society^ 8 Farm, a school for the 
reformation of criminal boys, conducted 
on the *' family organization " so success- 
fully carried out at Mettray. The Bedhill 
Farm was established in 1849. The farm 
is about 250 acres in extent, and the 
buildings, designed by Mr. Moffatt, are 
extensive, complete, and well furnished ; 
not one large building, but five different 
"houses," with their connected farms, 
each having its complement of about 60 
boys. Besides farming, the boys are 
taught brickmaking, smith's work, brick- 
laying, carpentry, shocmaking, and tailor- 
ing. The whole work of the farm is done 
by the boys. When they leave the school, 
situations are, if possible, obtained for 
them, if they elect to remain in England ; 
outfit and passage if they choose to go to 
the colonies. The boys are healthy and 
look content, and the system is on all 
hands reported to work well. The Farm 
can receive 300 boys : at the census of 
1871 there were 248. 

31 
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At EarUnwod, 1 m. &. of BedMll, ii tbe 
Atylmyi for Idwt*. nii udmirftble mBtitu- 
tion, founded by tUe lata Dr. Andrew Iteed 
at Highgftte in 1847, Tb*i Fringe Consort 
laid the first stone of the buildings at 
Earlawood in 18S3,ftnd he fondBlly opened 
them in 1855. They were much enlarged 
in 1870>the Prince of WMch having laid 
the first stone of the fulditionnl buildings 
June 29»186y. In Mftj 1875 they con- 
tained 596 inmates. The grounds, very 
prettily laid out, are about BO acres in 
extent The Asylum is t>pen to visitors 
(it will be well to obtain an order &t the 
office, 2&, Ponltryi E.CO, and any one who 
de^es U> see what may be done to amelio- 
rate the apparently hopdesa condition of 
tlic idiot and thu imbeciile wili do well to 
7lsit the Zatlswood A&ylnmp 

REIGATEt BunRBY, a nmmcipal 
borotigb and market town, 2] m. from 
London by roatl, 23 m. by the L. and 8.E, 
Rly.: pop- of the par. and borough, 
16,916, but this includes Redhill and 
outlying parta, and is snbdivided into 
Reigate Borough, 2045, and Eteigate 
Foreign, 12,971. Inna; the White Hart, 
an excellent family hotel ; 5»MVi, &ra]^t^ 
both good commercial bocBefl, 

The town is seated on the Foliostone 
beds of the Lower Greensand formation, 
near the head of the long and lovely 
Holmesdaie, a valley bounded N* by chali 
downa, 8. by a steep ridge of greensand. 
The neighbourhood is exceedingly beauti' 
fn^ The vegetation along the greenjiand 
is proverbially luxuriant ; the views from 
the ridge are rich, varied, and extensive, 
"What they appeiir to the artist, Mr, 
Linnell'u landst^apes — all inspired by this 
locality — sufficiently attest J of how much 
interest the view from the cbalk down is 
to the geologist Mantcll bae well told^ — 

*' Tha T^Qw fTtim the fluniruit of thti dhalk hlll^, 
to ths K. of Bfiiff4vt«, JB OA tJite(MtlD(f to the gwlo- 
girt u V> the lovar af the picturiwiuo ; for it 
pineMtLts a mn^ilAtvitt landvcHjw, diaiJajiii^ tb« 
plijnotil Ktniotura trf tha Woald, (inrl itj* vitriwl hud 
iwHutiful Kentiry. At tho fntrt of the cluwua Ije* 
thfl vBdloj in which H«lffata U ait^ifttud; &bd im- 
[iitKliiLLulf >je;Diid tlic town nnpenn tlie elovftted 
t\A^ Of HhaDklin lumil, wLltii ttrutchiM ttiwArdi 
L*IU Hill oa tli* ^., imd to TUbursttiw JliU on 
the £. Tba fureiit x\q^^ uf tli« wci&ldon occupiM 
tho iaifi(n« regMHi> uxtandiiig wwtwjutl t^iwurdt 
IIoTBliiuii, luid ecutwuH %o Cn>Wf^xmiufih Ilill, its 
Krt»t«it uJtitudu, jLncl tlitfrbqa to Hobtin^^ hiviug 
ou BACh fltmk tbo n^^Aldi trf Kunt and Byuix ; 
wkile ia U)< tvmtJte dl«t&iu« ib^ ruuudAd uiU uo- 



dtOitKl Dimmitt of th* South Downs ftppar 
atretcliHl alting the Vbt^u uf th« hflritOB.' 

In the Dom. Survey Tjoth hundred and 
town are named Ch^yrhfelh, the church- 
field, probably from some ch. which stood 
here, though none is mentioned. The 
earlier knovim reftrence to it as Rejgat« 
is in 1279 ; later it la always ao called. 
The form Rexpate is probably derived 
from its position : Reigate - the ridge 
Toad, from r^gg^ a ridge or baek^ and gatv, 
a road or passage. 

The manor wns griintcd by William 
Rufufl, in the ftrst ycrtr of his reign, to 
"William Earl of Warren and Surrey, and 
it was held with tbtj earldom— though not 
in the direct line of descent — till 1483, 
when it lapsed by the death of Richard 
Plantftgenet in the Tower of London. Jt 
then reverted to the heirs of Elizabeth 
Mowbray, Dnchess of Norfolk, one moiety 
going to John Howard, Dnke of Norfolk, 
and his son Thomas, Mth Earl of Surrey, 
the other to Thomas Stanley, afterwards 
Earl of Derby , and father-in- law of 
Henry VIL On the attainder of the 
Duke of Norfolk, his lands escheated to 
the Crown, and his moiety of Keigate was 
eTunted by Edward VI, to William Lord 
Howard of Eflingbam. Hifi son, Charles 
Earl of Nottingham, settled bift hilf-share 
of Reigate as a jointure on his second 
wife, Margaret J who, after his decease, 
married for her second husband William 
Monson, created Baron Monson* and 
Viscount Castlcmatn in Ireland. Having 
thus acquired one moiety, Lord Monsoa 
purchased the other of the 4tb Earl of 
Dorset J and thus reunited the manor. 
Lord Monson took part with the PorliA- 
ment apainst CbarleH I., and on the 
Restoration was tiied, stripped of hii 
estates, and died a prisoner in the Tower. 
Reigate was given to Jamea Duke ol 
York, and held by him whilst king. Being 
forfeited by his abdication, it was granted 
In 1G97, by William 111., to the Lord 
Chancellor Somere. On his death it 
passed to his sisters, and on the death of 
the burvivor. Lady Jekyll, it descended to 
her nephew James Cocks, then to his 
nephew Charles Cocks, created, 1784, 
Baron Somers of Evesham. From bis 
aouj created Viscount Eastnor and Earl 



• Dr, Uwtetl, Brtrl^j'i Sumy, vol. L, p. 147, 
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Somers in 1821, it came to the present 
owner, Charles, 3rd Earl Somers. 

Beigate was of sufficient consequence to 
send a representative to the House of 
Ck)mmons in the reign of Edward L, 1297. 
From the reign of Edward III. it sent two 
members, till the Reform Act of 1832 
deprived it of one. Up to this time it 
was a nomination borough entirely under 
the control of the Earl of Hardwick and 
Earl Somers, a Torke aud a Cocks being 
invariably returned. Under the new fran- 
chise the single member was a Cocks till 
1867. The reformed borough had 960 
electors in 1866, when a select committee 
of the House of Commons reported that 
** bribeiT" and treating had extensively pre- 
vailed ... at the elections in the years 1863 
and 1865,^' as well as at previous elections, 
and Beigate was consequently disfran- 
ddsed by the Bepresentation Act of 1867. 
It had, however, been incorporated in 
1863, and though no longer a parliament- 
ary, it ranks as a municipal borough, and 
has a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 17 council- 
lora. A weekly market was granted to 
Beigate by Edward II. in 1313 : it is still 
held every Tuesday, and a cattle market 
on the first Tuesday in each month. 

Lying in the main line of the Pilgrims' 
Way from the West to Canterbury, and at 
the junction probably of two or three 
secondary ways, Beigate was an important 
centre and halting-place for Canterbury 
filgrims. For their special use it had 
a chapel dedicated to St. Thomas, and 
ho^^ls no doubt for their lodging and 
re&eshment. After the Beformation the 
chi^l was used as a market hall and 
assize court, till, becoming dilapidated, it 
was taken down in 1708, and a new 
market house and town hall built on its 
site. The White Hart hotel, which stands 
opposite to it, may mark the site of the 
hostel frequented by pilgrims of the higher 
class, but tradition has fixed on the Bed 
Cross inn at the W. end of the High Street 
as the representative pilgrim's hostel. 

Beigate had its baronial castle and 
priory, but has figured littie in history. 
In the civil war the town was held alter- 
nately by Boyalists and Parliamentarians ; 
royal and noble personages have visited or 
passed through it; but no stirring inci- 
dent is recorded. Nor has it been made 
illustrious by its inhabitants. We have 
the names of no eminent natives. The 



philosophical Shaftesbury lived here, but 
did not, as has been said, write his 
Characteristics here. He retired to Beigate 
for a short time, when failing health was 
about to cause him to quit England for 
the last time. Two letters to Harley 
Earl of Oxford and Lord Godolphin are 
dated Beigate, March 29, and May 27, 
1711 ; and he left England in the follow- 
ing July. The house he occupied was 
afterwards the residence of Mr. B. Barnes, 
a local celebrity in his day, who so im- 
proved the grounds, that Beigate folk 
designated it " the world in an acre." Ano- 
ther temporary resident in Beigate was Lord 
Lytton's hero, Eugene Aram, who served 
for a year as usher in Mr. Alchin's school in 
Church Street, lodged in a cottage called 
(for some unexplained and inexplicable 
reason) Upper Bepentance, wore a gold- 
laced hat and ruffles, and was known as 
a " gay man." 

Meigate Cattle was built by one of the 
Earls of Warren on an elevation N. of the 
town, and perhaps on the site of an ear- 
lier fortress. The date of its erection is 
not known, but it was seized by the parti- 
zans of Prince Louis in the reign of John. 
When Camden wrote, Beigate Castle was 
" forlorn, and for age ready to f sdl ; " and 
in a survey made in 1623 it was described 
as decayed. But five-and-twenty years 
later enough strength remained in it to 
cause the House of Commons (or Derby 
House) Committee to direct care to be 
taken of it, and that it be put " into such 
a condition that no use may be made of it 
to the endangering of the peace of the 
kingdom." The building was in conse- 
quence dismantled, but portions of the 
walls, with low flanking towers, were left 
at the close of the 18th cent Nothing 
remains of the castle now except the 
strange entrance archway built by Mr. 
Barnes, in 1787, out of fragments of the 
old wall. What is called the castle court 
is the mound on which the keep stood, 
and is surrounded by a dry ditch. The 
habitable building stood apart from the 
keep, and had, besides its mural defences, 
an outer moat, and the natural steepness 
of the ground rendered more diffictdt by 
artificial means. 

In the centre of the court, by a rude 
recent structure of "rock-work," is the 
entrance to the Barons' Cave^ a series of 
extensive vaults, which local faath, as early 
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as Gougli*8 time, assumed to be the secret 
conference hall of the barons prior to 
meeting King John at Ronnimede, and 
that here, in short. Magna Charta was 
elaborated .♦ This may be dismissed with- 
out hesitation as legendary; but the 
cavern may be visited : the key and can- 
dles will be brought for a smsil gratuity 
from the cottage close by. A flight of steps 
and a long sloping tunnel, together 240 ft. 
long, lead to a chamber 23 ft. long, 13 ft. 
wide, and 11 ft. high, called, with or with- 
out reason, the Dungeon. Left of this is a 
sort of gallery 150 ft. long, having a semi- 
circular end with a seat round it, and a 
kind of vaulted roof, 12 ft. high. This is 
the Barons' Chamber, and here tradition 
affirms their conferences were held. 
Nearer to the entrance is a third and 
larger apartment, with a pointed roof. A 
closed arch in the Barons' Chamber is 
pointed out as the entrance to a passage 
that led to the town, while another passage, 
tradition asserts, led to* the priory. The 
probability is that these vaults served as 
cellars for storing provisions, and reposi- 
tories for articles of value, whilst there 
was most likely a sally-port from them to 
the outer moat, which will account for 
the tradition of tunnels to the town and 
priory. The passages may be as old as the 
castle, but the rock is a soft sandstone, 
and they may have been enlarged or ex- 
tended at any time : there is nothing in 
their appearance to determine their date. 
The rude figures were, we believe, carved, 
or recarved, by a living local artist. Some- 
what similar excavations exist in other 
parts of the town. The largest and most 
remarkable of them, to which there was 
entrance from the cellars of the Red Cross 
inn, opposite which stood the original 
market-house, fell-in May 9, 1860. 

The Castle Grounds, several acres in 
extent, were till recently in a wild and 
neglected state. They have, however, 
been cleared, planted with shrubs and 
flowers, and formed into very pretty 
pleasure-grounds, and a lease of them for 
999 years, presented by their owner, Lord 
Homers, to the town, on condition that 
they be kept in order and opened free. 
There are pleasant walks, old elms with 
seats under them, and from the castle 
mound splendid views over the town and 

* Gk>agh'8 Camden's Britannia, vol. i., p. 262. 



priory, and away to Box Hill, Dorking, 
and the chalk downs. 

Reigate Priory was founded by William 
Earl of Warren and Surrey (d. 1240), 
and his wife Isabel, in honour of the 
Virgin Mary and the Holy Cross, for a 
prior and canons of the order of St, 
Augustine. It seems never to have grown 
into greatness, and was among the first of 
the religious houses suppressed, 1536 — 
those, namely, with revenues under £200 
per annum — the entire income of Reigate 
Priory being only £77 U». Ud. The 
priory estate was granted (in exchange 
for the rectory of Tottenham, Middx.) to 
Lord Effingham, who built himself a man- 
sion on the site. Of the Priory buildings 
not a vestige is left. Lord Effingham's 
house, T?te Priory, has been so much 
altered and modernized as to retain little 
of its original aspect. The present build- 
ing is a spacious and comfortable-looking 
mansion, and contains some fine rooms. 
The lofty and elaborately carved chimney- 
piece in the entrance hall (formerly ** the 
great chamber ") is stated alike by Man- 
ning and by Bray ley to have been brought 
from Nonsuch Palace; but Evelyn, who 
saw it at Reigate nearly twenty years 
before the Duchess of Cleveland dismantled 
Nonsuch, says that it came from Bletch- 
ingly. 

" May 21, 1666.— I went to Rygate to visit Mrs. 
Carey at my Lady Peterboro's, in an antient 
monastery well in repaire, but the park much 
defac'd; the house is nobly fnmish'd. The 
chimney piece in the greate chamber, carved in 
wood, was ot Henry 8. and was taken from an 
house of his in Blechinglee. At Bygate was now 
the Archbishop of Armagh, the learned James 
Usher, whom I wente to risite."* 

The priory estate had been carried by 
marriage from the Effingham to the 
Mordaunt family, and was sold by the 
brilliant and errant Charles Mordaunt, 
3rd Earl of Peterborough, about 1680, to 
a wealthy citizen, Sir John Parsons, who 
made many costly alterations in the housO) 
converted the great chamber into an 
entrance hall, and employed Verrio to 
embellish the chief apartments. The next 
owner, a Mr. Ireland, pulled down a por- 
tion of the house, and altered what was 
left. Early in the present century the 
estate was purchased by the Earl of 
Somers, the house remodelled, brought 



^ Evelyn, Diary. 
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ixito its actaal condition, and made the 
family seat. Lord Somers formed here a 
small bat choice collection of pictures, 
and a large library of old books. Grote, 
who resided here from Dec. 1858 to 
March 1859, found the library a great 
attraction, '* and many a spare hour was 
passed by him in exploring its treasures, 
perched upon the steps of the lofty ladder, 
candle in hand. " * It is at present occu- 
pied by D. P. Blaine, Bsq. The grounds 
are picturesque, pleasant, and richly 
wooded. 

The town consists of the long High 
Street stretching for nearly a mile from 
9. to W., and a second street running from 
it southward, with various outlying ex- 
tensions and a genteel northern suburb 
called Wray Park. Camden's description 
of it in Elizabethan days, as " carrying a 
greater show for largenesse than faire 
buildings," is still applicable. But it is a 
town whose appearance tells its story 
pretty clearly. There are old houses, 
inns, and shops, solid, heavy, and dark ; 
but they are yearly becoming fewer. Of 
old a piace of local importance, and doing 
a good trade, in a deliberate, dreamy way, 
it became in the days of Brighton's coach- 
ing glory an active coaching and posting 
centre, with its White Hart, the Clarendon 
of the Brighton road. The railway came, 
and not only drove off the coaches, and 
avoided the town, but by establishing its 
great junction staticm for the Brighton 
and Dover lines at Bedhill, called into ex- 
istence a new and rival town,which speedH J^ 
outstripped the elder in size and population, 
and carried off no small share of its trade. 
For awhile Beigate was paralyzed, but at 
length it too got its rly. stat., though only 
on a subsidiary line. Trade revived ; the 
beaul^ of the neighbourhood attracted 
men of means, and villas sprang up all 
around, and now the town is putting on a 
new aspect without altogether casting off 
the old, and wears a solidity of character 
that entitles it, as it feels, not merely to 
hold its head proudly, but to look down 
patronizingly on its jparvenu neighbour. 

The Market House and Town HaU, in 
which also the sessions used to be held, is 
a small brick building, facing the White 
Hart, erected in 1798, when it was de- 



* Mn. Qiote, Fextonal Lift of Qeoife Grote, p. 
KM. 



cided to remove the market from the W. 
end of the town, where it had been pre- 
viously held. The Town Hall has been 
practically superseded by a Gothic Public 
Hall, erected by a company in 1861. It 
has a large room for public meetings and 
assemblies, and in it sessions and county 
courts are held, and a mechanics' institute 
and museum lodged. The Orammar School, 
founded in 1675, occupies a building on the 
Bedhill road, near the ch. Its reputation 
was not very high, but it greatly improved 
under reorganization in 1862, and it was 
brought under a new scheme, propounded 
by the Endowed Schools Commission, in 
1874. The buildings were extended and 
improved in 1871. 

The par. Church (St. Mary Magdalene) 
stands off the road at the E. end of the 
town. It is a large and noble^looking 
building, of squared clunch, and com- 
prises nave and chancel, wil^ aisles to 
both ; S. porch ; and a fine battlemented 
tower at the W. end, in which is a peal 
of 6 bells. The chancel has E.E. windows, 
but these were inserted when the ch. was 
' restored ' and transformed in 1845 : the 
fabric is in the main Perp. , though portions 
of an earlier ch. have been worked up in 
it. The interior is grave and imposing. 
The nave aisles are separated by arcades 
of 5 bays borne on alternate octagonal and 
cylindncal shafts. The nave has been 
heightened, received a new roof, and 
had low open seats substituted for the old 
pews. The reredos was discovered when 
the ch. was repaired, and like it under- 
went restoration. S. of the chancel are 
3 sedilia. Several of the windows have 
painted glass. In the chancel and aisles 
are some remarkable 17th and 18th cen- 
tury monts. ; but the most famous person- 
age interred here, Charles Howard Earl of 
Effingham, the conqueror of the Armada, 
has no memorial. In the chancel is a 
mont., with effigies, of Sir Thos. Bludder 
of Flanchford, and wife, d. 1618 ; the 
child that lay at their feet has been 
removed to an absurd position in a side 
window. The monts. of the Elyot family 
were removed from the chancel in 1846 — 
the effigies of Bobert Elyot, sen., d. 1609, 
and of his wife, d. 1612, to the N. aisle ; 
the kneeling figure of his daughter 
Katherine, d. 1623, to a niche in the S. 
aisle. The much-controverted mont. of 
Edw. Bird, Esq., ** who had the misfortune 
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to kill ft waiter at a hsg^nio bj Golden 
HqTiftre " and was convicted nnd hanged 
for hiB trouble, Jul^ 11, 1714, with hia 
bust in full armour fljid flowing wig, has 
been rclctga-ted to the belfry, Tbe N. 
aisle has ftptodigioaa mont, of coloured 
nmrblea, with reclining effigy of Kicbard 
Ladbroke of Frenches (<L 1730), a realona 
member of the Church of England, in fnll 
armour and flowing wig. and holdings in 
hta left hand a celestial crown. On either 
side are fuU-aized figures of Truth and 
Justice; above are angels with trumpetfl 
and palm branches; in the centre a 
resplendent aun ; and over all the ar- 
morial bearings of the Ladbroke family, 
In the ch.-yard is an obeliak to Francis 
Masores (d. 182+), Curaitor^Baron of the 
Ejtchequet, and author of some trai^ts on 
constitutional law and politica. Obg. the 
costly sarcophagus of Mra* Waterlow, 
erected in 1674, of granite, Portland stone, 
marble, and hrtMxc, with figures of angels 
andba^'^i-rilievi by Mr, J,Durham, A.E.A. 

St, Mark's ch.,Wray Park, is a *<padoiia 
cruciform structnTC, with a tall tower and 
spire, early Dec. in atyle, erected in 
1860, A second ^cL dist, ch,, 8t» Luke's^ 
South Park, was built in IgTl, of the 
local atone, with Bath-stone dreaainga, 
in the Dec, style; and compriflea nave, 
B, aiijle, and chanc*! j the N- aiBle and 
tower being left for erection at a future 
day. In Nutley Lane is an endowed 
Working Men's Ch, and Institute ; and 
there are the usual chapels ; but none 
of historical or architectural value- 

A pleasant lane of about \ m. leads to 
litigate Park^ of old *'weU-3tored with 
timber treea and replenished with deer/' 
but diaparked and denuded of ita trees 
in 1636, by its then owner, Lord Monson» 
It is now an open space of about 150 
acres ^ short grass and broad terrace at 
thfj top, with trees and seats beneath, 
inviting to contemplate at leisure tbe 
proflj>ectH^ which are among the uiost 
extensive in these parts, stret'Ching away 
over the broad Weald to the digtant South 
DownSf round by I-*eith Hill and the 
Gomshdl Heights, to tbe nearer Betch- 
worth Clamp and North Downs^ — the 
rough and broken slopes at your feet, 
rich in ancient thorns and shining hollies, 
rampant ferns and pujple heath, making 
vigorous foregrounds to the varying land- 
Bcapes* 



lUigate Heath ia another picturesqae 
spot, — or was, till defared and vulf^^arizcd 
by racing encroachments j and there is 
a chaiTning walk from it to Betchwortb, 
by Wonhara Mill, or by Flanchford to 
Leigh, — but for tbiH choose fair weather. 
The Btratiger must remember, as he 
eicplorea the Weald lanes and field-paths^ 
that he h* enterinj^ on what has been 
pronounced (though uufairly) to be in 
foul weather " tbe dii-tiest country in 
England/' Eeigate Hill, and the downs 
on the other aide of the town^ aiford 
lovely views, cndlesa pleasant walks, and 
flowers, ferns, and orchids innumeiable, 

Iliinc^or^, by the Mole, on the way to 
Leigh, was the seat of the Bludder, Wyche, 
and Scawen familes ; the mansion was 
pTi tied down many yearfl ago, Drem'hcs, 
the scat of the Ladbrokes, stood l^ m. 
N,E, of the town. Few old mansions 
remain ; but modem villas abound. 
Among them are Ort^at Doads, on the 
London road (A, J. Waterlow, Esq.) ; 
Woodhatehj bniZt from the designs of 
Mr, J. T, Enowles; OakfieU (Sir E, 
Hornby) ; Rss&)i.hcim (Sir a. Saunders). 

BJCHINGS, Bucks, a house and 
park so called, celebrated for the better 
part of the ISth cent, in connection with 
English poets and English landscape 
gojdening, i* in Iver par., 2 m, S. of the 
Till., and 1 m, N. of ColnbTook, 

The estate (in early books and docu- 
menta it is spelled RUhing^ and liisMngty 
while Lord Bathurst almost invai-iably 
wrote Ri^hkinat) was purchased of the 
Britton family by Sir Peter Apsley, whose 
granddaughter carried it by marriage to 
Sir B. Bathursjt On his death, in 1704, 
Richings became the seat of his son AJlan, 
Itit Lord Bathurst, who improved the 
house and park, planted tue grounds 
anew, and collected about him the chief 
wits and poetsof theday. Lord Batburst'a 
gardening bcuame famous : 

*'Wbt>[ilndtfl Uka Bithurflt^-or who buildi like 
Btjylaf " 

" I Bhflulfi be BOTTT to ioe nay Lady aooilaniora'i 
(Pokne Loeyiti HerafprrfBhira] till it htahfld the 
f nil AdrhntA^Q of Lord Bathurat's huiiroTainfinto; 
iwndthtiu I willaipeetBoiueihiiig Ilka tbe wjvttii» of 
BitkinB and the m»wlfl of Oskiej [Lurd FathuiBt's 
■eat bj- CiTwncflrtarJ togsthflr, which (witboui fiat- 
t«rj) would b6 at luaut bb £KKk1 aa ^ythiiig In our 
world."' 

*^ pope to Hon, Bobt> Digb]^, Aug. 12 (17U^ 
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Pope was not, however, always bo en- 
comiastic on Lord Bathorst's doings at 
Biching^ : — 

" In lajing <mt a gardoa, tho fixst thing to b« 
eoDsidend is the genius of the place: thuB act 
Ri«lri»% for example, Lord Bathxint should hare 
laiaed two or three rnoimte ; beoaiue hia fituation 
ia all a plain, and nothing oan pleaae without 
▼ariety.-*^ 

** The late Ixnd Bathurst told me that he was 
the fiisk penon who ventured to deviate from 
straight Imea, in a brook which he had widened 
at ^ddagB." t 

Lord Bathnrst himself writes of his 
grcmnds — 

"Hera I am abeolute monarch of a circle of 
above a mile round, at least 100 acres of ground, 
wfaidi (to write in the style of one of jour country- 
mem) is ve^ popidooB in cattle, ft^ and fowL 
To ei^Joj this power, which I relish extiemelj, and 
KSgulate this dominion which I prefer to aigr 
other, has taken up mj time from morning to 
nil^t. There are Yahoos in the n^hbouriiood ; 
bat having read in history that the so«them part 
d Britain was long defended against the Picts by 
a walL I have fortified n\y territories all round. . . 
Kow I think of it, as thu letter is to be sent to 
yoo, it will certainly be opened ; and I shall have 
acme obaerratians made upon it, because I am 
within three miles of a certain castle "* /WLodsor 
Castle].! 

Bichings was one of the places that 
dwelt in Swift's memory when he was 
hankering to return to England, bat could 
not make up his mind to leave Ireland: — 

" I had lately an offer of aa English liring, 
'whidi ia Just too short by £300 ayear ; and that 
most be made up out of the Duchees's pin-money 
before I oonsent. I want to be minister of Aims- 
boiy, DawlOT^ Twickenham, Biskins, and Pre- 
bendaxy of Westminster; else I will not stir a 
•top."! 

Swift, Pope, (Jay, Arbuthnot, Boling- 
broke, Prior too, it is said, and PameU, 
were frequent visitors at Richings, capped 
▼erses there, wrote inscriptions for the 
gardens, and helped their host with criti- 
cisms and suggestions in his favourite pur- 
aoit of improving his dominion. But as 
time wore on Bichings became too narrow 
for Lord Bathurst's ambition, and he turned 
to Oakley as a wider field for the exercise 
of that talent for landscape gardening 

Lettan, 4to ed., 17S7, p. 196; Works, 17M, voL v., 
Pi. SIS. 

* Pope : Spenoe's Anecdotes, ed. by Singer, p. 
12 ; and comp. Warton, £asay on Pope, ed. 1782, 
vol. ii, p. 17». 

t Didnes Barriogton, Ardueologia, voL viL 

t Lord Bathnnt to Swif t^ dated Richkioga. Juna 
9b, 1730. 

I Swift to 6aj and the Ducheaa of Queensbory, 
AmgtUb 12, 1782. 



he here first displayed, and which after- 
wards made the woods and grounds of 
Oakley so celebrated. He sold Bichings 
in 1789 to Algernon Lord Hertford, who 
succeeded to the title of Duke of Somerset 
in 1747. Lord Hertford changed the 
name from Richings to Percy LodgCy but 
he, and still more Lady Hertford, strove 
hard to maintain the poetic character of 
the place. Her ladyship has left an 
elaborate study of Richings as it was soon 
after she entered into possession : — 

" We haye just now taken a house by Colnbrook. 
It bek>nged to my Lord Bathurst, and is what 
Mr. Pope ealls in his ' Letters ' his extravagante 
bergerie. The environs perfectly answer that title^ 
and come nearer to my idea of a scene in Arcadia 
than any place I ever saw. The houae is old but 
oonyenient, and when you are got within the little 
paddock it stands in, you would think yourself a 
hundred miles from London, which I think a 
great addition to its beauty. ... I cannot dis- 
cover who were the first builders of the place. . . . 
On the spot where the greenhoiise now stands, 
there was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. 
Leonard, who was certainly esteemed a tutelar 
saint of Windsor Forest and its purlieus : fur the 
place we left [St. Leonard'a Hill] was oncinally 
a hermitage founded in honour of him. We have 
no relics of the Saint, but we have an old carved 
bench with many remains of the wit of my Lord 
Bathurst's visitors, who inscribed veraes upon it. 
Here is the writing of Addison, Pope, Prior, C!on- 
greve, Qaj, and, what he esteemed no leas, several 
fine ladiea. I cannot aay that the versea anawered 
my expectationa from such authora ; we have, how- 
ever, all resolved to follow the fashion, and to add 
aome of our own to the collection. . . . There haa 
been only one as yet added by the company. ... I 
seareely know whether it is worth reading or not : 
By Bathurst planted, first these shades arose, 
l4ior and Pope have sung beneath these boughs. 
Hera Addison his moral theme pursued, 
And social Oay has cheered the solitude.*' * 

The paddock she describes as "laid 
out in the manner of a French park, 
interspersed with woods and lawns ; " 
the Abbey Walk, as " composed of pro- 
digiously high beeches that form an arch 
through the whole length, exactly resem- 
bling a cloister ; " and " the canal," — the 
"waters of Riskins" that Pope admired 
so much — " 1200 yards long, and propor- 
tionately broad." Lady Hertford was of 
a literary turn, delights! to have literary 
men about her at Percy Lodge, and was 
pleased when they praised her gardens, 
and appreciated her poetry. She was 
the Cleora of Mrs. Rose, the Eusebia of 
Dr. Watts. Shenstone eulogized her 
" rectitude of heart, delicacy of sentiment, 

"* Lady Hertford to Lady Pomfiet. 
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ttod truly rliunic cam koA ekgftnoe of 
ttjl<9,*' Atid devoted to her an <Ode on 
Rural BlegUDce/ m whieh^ while cele- 
brAtinfT her *' gomua |rr*oed with rank," 
ho coDdeuiDs *■ the repUle race, that 
ilighl her mf^ritt bat adore her pl<ic«/* — 
that place to whichf 

" F^ hfcppl*r, tf irictit I dwu^ 

And ThoiDPon. in the opcmiitz ljne« of hie 
bpringf addrcfjsc? her ju hia Muse : 

With vn&ffHted grva, dt walk the pUin 
Wtth iiiiuwence uiiL iuAlitatl«u JoLb'd 
In h>ft luw-'UkNo^n lUtfa to uj mtMr, 

li Uoomiiic uul l>4ii*Tai<ui Uk« th«eL " 
But be did not play the courtier ai well 
in person aa in poetrj. It woa the prac- 
tice of the ConnteEifl, eajs Johnaon, '^to 
inTitc every Emmtocr «oiDe poet into the 
cotiiittjT to how her vereesiand asaut her 
itudies. That honour was ooe summer 
conferred on Thomson, who took more 
deliglit in carouaini; with Lord Hertford 
and hiD fnenda ib&n atijitating her ladj- 
ihip'B |K^ticftl operntintifi, and therefore 
never ret'eiTed another Hummona/' * 

The Duke of Sfjmeraet died at Percy 
Lodge in ITfiO. His widow lived there 
almost entirely, 8he had been used to 
call it her Hrrtcritf she now termed it hear 
Hermitage. tJhd died tbero July 7, 176i, 
The e»rate went to her danic^hter EU^abeth, 
Counter of North amber J and, who»e hus- 
band sold itt when created Duke of 
KorthDmberland, 1766, to tsirJohn Coghill. 
Coffbiira widow, the Countess Dowager 
of Chailcville, alienated it in 17fiti to the 
Rt. Hon. John Sullivan, M.P. Shortly 
afterwards tbc house was destroyed by an 
accidental fire, and Mr. Snllivan built on 
a more elevated aite the present more 
ipftoioas mansioo, a formal but stately 
bxiildJDp of H floors, with central portioo, 
and wings — and resumed the name of 
Bithingsf. A later SuUiTan sold the estate 
to Mr. Meeking. and Rwkiit^i Park is 
now the wat of C. Meeking, Esq. The 
gToundw have been greatly alt^tred and 
extended, letain few tracea of Bathurst 
or Hertford intiaence, and reach nearly to 
Colnbrook. Thu entrance gates to the 

* Johuon. Life fif Thonutm: I4v«i of th« 
Fueti, tqL liL, p. iUiS, «L Ifi£l, 



private Toad are at the E* end of that 

town, 

RICHMOND, fiirKKEY, one of the 

most beautiful and celebrated placeg m 
England, lies on the Thames, 8i m. W, 
of Hyde Park Comer. It U on tbe L^ and 
fi.W."Rly., but it can aJso tie reached from 
tbe Broad t^Knxi, Moorgfate Jiireet, and 
Ludjfate Hill statj*., the N. Limdon, L. 
and N.W., Midland, and L., C, and D. 
Elys, having access to it over a portion 
of the L. and S,W. line. Pop- 16,113- 
Irnifli the Star and Ottrter on the Hill, 
and the CaitU by the river, are amqiig 
tho most famous of Knglisb hotda ; the 
Qtiwn'i, opposite the titar and Cianer, is 
a flrst-clasfl family hot^l ; the BocbncJi^ 
by tbe Terrace, an excellent houae for ev 
dinner ; the Talh^t, High (Street, and the 
Grfyheumd, George Street, may also be 
eom mended. 

Richmond is not mentioned in Domes* 
day^ it was probably then a waste, and 
included in tie manor of Kingston, It 
first occurs as ^rni^9 ; afterwards as 
Sclcnes, Schenu, and SkeeM, by which 
name it was known till about 1500, when 
it was called Kicbmoud by oonimand of 
Henry Til,, who before the battle of Bos- 
wofth was Earl of Richmond in Yorkfihire, 
The name Sytn^*, Shecn^ is assumed to be 
tbe A. -8. Seine ("= QGrm. JSckfin), splen- 
dour, beauty, and to have been applied on 
account of the charm of the place^ or, as 
Leland and Camden thought, from the 
magni ficejiee of the royal palace. But 
tbe name was in use beffjre any palace 
existed ; and in the 11th century a waste 
was little likely to be regarded as pleasant 
or beautif uU 

In the reign of John, Michael Belet held 
Sheen by the service of being the King's 
butler, in succession to an ancestor to 
whom Henry I. bad granted the manor and 
office, Belet left a daughter, who jirobably 
died early, as in l£Si) tbe manor waw held by 
her uncle. John Belet. He dying, left two 
danghtersj between whom the manor wa^ 
divided. One moiety went to John de 
Valletort, who marriud Alicia Belet; the 
other to Jordan Oliver, who married her 
BJHter Emma. Oliver's share was alienated 
to Gilbert Earl of Gloucester, and early 
in the reign of Edwitrd 1. purchased by 
Robert Bumetl, Bp. of Bath and Wells. 
In I293j Philip Bamell,the Bp.'s nephew^ 
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and John de Yalletort, held each a moiety 
of the manor by the serjeanty of pro- 
viding two silver cups at the Emg's coro- 
nation. The manor must shortly after have 
reverted to the Crown, as Edward I. kept 
house at Sheen in 1300, and the following 
year received the Scotch Commissioners 
" at his manor of Sheene upon Thames." * 
The manor has ever since been held by 
the Crown, though grants for life have 
been made to the wife of the sovereign or 
some member of the royal family ; and 
occasionally leases of it have been granted 
to subjects. It is now held by the Queen. 
The custom of Borough English prevails : 
lands in the manor descending to the 
youngest son ; or in default of sons to 
the youngest daughter. 

Edward I., as we have seen, had a house 
at Sheen. Edward III. is said to have 
rebuilt the palace; and in it, attended only 
by a solitaiy priest, he died, June 21, 1377. 
Bichaxd II. resided here in the early years 
of his reign ; and here, in 1394, his first 
wife, Anne of Bohemia, died ; whereupon, 
according to Holinshed, he cursed the 
place where she died, and " caused it to 
be thrown down and defaced; whereas 
the former kings of this land, being weary 
of the city, used customarily thither to 
resort, as to a place of pleasure, and 
serving highly to their recreation." It 
lay neglected till the beginning of the 
reign of Henry V., who liking the place, 
rebuilt the palace, and founded "three 
houses of religion, fast be his place which 
thei clepe Schene, — on of the monkis of 
Chartir-hous ; another clepid Celestines : 
thei kept Seint reule ad literam^ as thei 
sey ; thei are constreyned for to be re- 
cluses for evyr. The thirde is of the Seynt 
Bride ordir." Henry's mansion was " of 
curious and costly workmanship, befitting 
the character and condition of a king." \ 

Edward IV. in 1465 granted the manor 
to his queen, Elizabeth Woodville, for 
life ; but Henry VII., shortly after his 
marriage with her daughter Elizabeth, 
depriv^ the Queen Dowager of this with 
her other possessions, and secluded her in 
the nunnery at Bermondsey, where she 

* OrdinancM for Govt, of Royal Households : 
Aooonnt of Money paid at the Court at Sheen, 
28 Edw. I., pubd. by Society of Antiquaxies, p. 71. 
Matthew of Westminster, etc. 

t Capgrave, Chronicle of England ; Book of the 
Illai(triousHeniieB; Elmham, life ol Henry Y. 



died shortly after. Henry was much at 
Sheen, where he kept great state. In 
1492 he held a grand tournament, which 
lasted throughout May, sometimes within 
the palace, and *' sometime without, upon 
the Greene without the Gate of the said 
manner. In the which space a combat 
was holden and doone betwyxt Sir James 
Parkar, knt., and Hugh Vaughan, Gentle- 
man Usher, upon controversie for the 
arms that Gartar gave to the sayde Hugh 
Vaughan: but he was there allowed by 
the King to beare them, and Sir James 
Parkyr was slain at the first course." ♦ 

Whilst Henry was staying in the palace 
in Dec. 1498, a fire occurred, which de- 
stroyed the greater part of the old build- 
ing, and consumed much costly furniture, 
plate, and jewelleiy — the acquisition of 
jeTi'els being a passion with the otherwise 
frugal King. The King at once gave 
orders for rebuilding the palace, and when 
in 1501 it was suificiently advanced to be 
habitable, he directed that it should in 
future be named Richmond^ from his for- 
mer earldom. In Januarv 1507, another 
fire broke out in the Kings chamber, and 
caused great damage. His new palace 
nearly proved fatal to the King. In 
July 1507, a new gallery, in which the 
King had been walking with the prince 
his son a few minutes before, suddenly 
fell down, happily without injury to any 
one.t Philip L, King of Castile, was 
with his sister Margaret driven on the 
English coast in a storm, January 1606, 
and detained by Henry for three months 
pending negotiations for his marriage with 
the lady Margaret. Philip, after having 
visited Windsor Castle and London, was 
entertained with great magnificence in 
Richmond Palace, "where were many 
notable feates of armes proved both at 
the tylt and at the tourney and at the 
barriers. "$ Henry VII. died at Eichmond 
Palace, April 21, 1509. 

Henry VIII. was here in Nov. 1510, and 
commenced the series of splendid enter- 
tainments which formed so marked a f e^ 
ture of the early years of his reign. 

"His Orace . . . wiUed to be declared to all 

* Stow, Annals, Anno 1492. 

t Brayley, Hist, of Surrey, toL iii p. 62, says thai 
Prince Arthur was walking with his fitther in the 
gallery. Fiinoe Arthur died in 1502 ; it must of 
course have been Prince Henry. 

X Hall, Ghronide, p. 601. 
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BobkniMi «nd gentelman, that hii graM with two 
Aides, that is to wit mayster Charles Brandon and 
maystar Ck>mpton, dorjng two dayes would answer 
iJl oommers, with spere at the tylt one day, and at 
tamey with swordss the other. And to aooomplisha 
this enterprioe the ziii daye of November, hys 
grace armed at all paces with his twoo aydes entred 
the flelde, their bases and trappers were of clothe 
of ffolde. setta with redde roses, mgreyled with gold 
of brouderye. The counter parte came in freshly, 
appareyled every man after his devise. At these 
Juntas the king brake more staves then any other, 
and therefore had the prvoe. At the Tumey in 
likawysa, the honour was his."* 

Henry kept his Christmas at Richmond, 
and entertained a number of distinguished 
foreign visitors right royally. On New 
Year 8 Day the Queen gave birth to a son, 
*• to the great gladnes of the realme ; " but 
the young prince died at his birthplace on 
the 22nd of February following. Henry 
after this does not seem to have made Rich- 
mond a frequent residence. The emperor 
Charles V., on his visit to England in 
1622, was lodged for a night in Richmond 
Palace. In the same year the King 
granted a lease for 30 years of the manor 
of Sheen, and the office for life of keeper 
of Richmond Park and Palace, to Massey 
YilUurd and Thomas Brampton. But the 
royal rights must have been reserved or 
the grant resumed, as when Wolsey in 
1626 presented his newlv-erected palace 
of Hampton Court to the King, Henry 
" of his gentle nature," as Hall relates, 
ntve the Cardinal permission to reside at 
Richmond at his pleasure : and so, con- 
tinues the chronicler, " he laie there at 
certain tymes. But when the common 
people, and in especiall such as had been 
£jng HeniT the seventhes servauntes, 
sawe the Cardinal kepe house in the 
manor royall of Richmond, whieh King 
Henry VIL so highly esteemed, it was a 
marvell to here how thei grudged and 
said, See a Bocher^s dogge lye in the 
Manor of Richemond 1 " f ^^^ J^^T o^ *^® 
flame year Wolsey received at Rich- 
mond the French Commissioners sent to 
negotiate a peace with England. The 
winter following there was plague with 
" great death " in London, and the King 
in consequence kept his Christmas at 
Bltham in such strict retirement that it 
was called " the still Christmas." 

'* But the Cardinall in this season, lays at the 
Uanor of Bi(dimond, and there kept open housa- 

* Hall, Ghronida, p. 610. 
t Jbid., p. 708. 



holda, to lordes, ladies, and all other that would 
come, with plaiee and diaguisyng in most royall 
maner : which sore greved the people, and in 
esi)eoial the kynges servauntes, to see hym kepe 
an open Court, and the kyng a secret Court." * 

The manor of Richmond was in 1641 
granted by Henry to his divorced wife 
Anne of Cleves, so long as she should re- 
side in this country ; but was resigned by 
her to Edward VI. in 1548. 

On the 3rd of June, 1550, Edward VI. 
was present at the marriage, in Richmond 
Palace, of the Lord Lisle with Anne, 
daughter of the Protector Somerset, and 
on the following day at that of Sir 
Robert Dudley (later Earl of Leicester 
and favourite of Queen Elizabeth) with 
Amy, daughter of Sir John Robsart; 
" after which marriage," as the King re- 
cords in his diary, "certain gentlemen 
did strive who should first take away a 
goose*s head, which was hanged aUve 
between two cross posts." Later in the 
year the King came here on account of 
the outbreak of the sweating sickness in 
London : 

"July 18. — Came this day to Richmond, where 
Ilay with a great band of gen * 
as it was by divers esteemed." 



at band of gentlemen— at least 400, 



Queen Mary and Philip of Spain stayed 
here shortly after their marriage, and 
the Queen was here several times sub- 
sequently. The Princess Elizabeth was 
detained here in the interval between her 
release from the Tower and her removal 
to Woodstock. When Queen, she was 
often at Richmond, leading here, as would 
seem, a life of less state than in most of 
her other palaces ; and even in her later 
years, as one of the gentlemen of the 
privy chamber at Richmond writes, "I 
assure you, six or seven gallyards of a 
momynge, besydes musycke and ^gynge, 
is her ordinary exercy8e."t Here, six 
years later, Anthony Rudd, Bjp. of St. 
David's, greatly offended the Queen by 
preaching before her a sermon on the in- 
firmities of age, and in it reminding her 
that " age had furrowed her face and be- 
sprinkled her hair with its meal." Here, 
according to a local tradition, in a small 
room, still remaining, over the entrance 
gateway, the Countess of Nottingham on 
her death-bed confessed to the Queen 

• Hall, p. 707. 

t John Stanhope to Lord Talbot, Dea 22, 158P, 
Lodge's Illastratioiis of History, vol iL, p. 411. 
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that she had kept back the ring which the 
Earl of Essex sent to her after he had 
been condemned to death. Whether the 
incident really occurred or not, it is at 
least certain it did not occur here, as the 
Goontess died at Arondel House, London. 
It was at Richmond Palace that Elizabeth 
herself died, March 24, 1602; and an- 
other rersion of the former tradition as- 
signs the room oyer the gateway as that 
in which she died : it is luirdly necessaiy 
to say that the site and a glance at the 
dimensions of the room are enough to 
refate the tradition. 

James L, in 1610, settled Richmond on 
his son Prince Henry, who spent large 
soma in repairing and embellishing l£e 
palace, employing Solomon de Caus as 
his architect* llie prince '' kept house " 
at Richmond in 1612. On his death the 
grant was transferred to his brother, who 
as Charles I. settled the manor on his 
wife, Henrietta Maria, as her dower. 
Charles made the palace an occasional 
residence, formed in it a collection of 
pictures, and is said to have contemplated 
rebuilding it In 1636 a masque was per- 
formed before the King and Queen by 
Loid Buckhurst and Edward Sackyille. 
The young prince, afterwards Charles II., 
was educated at Richmond Palace, under 
Bp. Duppa. In 1647 the Parliament 
directed the palace to be made ready for 
the reception of the King. Charles remsed 
to go there ; but he went to Richmond in 
the August of that year to hunt in the 
new park, along with the Prince Elector, 
the Duke of York, and his attendant lords. 
Two years later a survey was made of 
Richmond Palace, by order of the House 
of Commons, when the materials were 
Yalned at £10,782. The palace was sold 
to Thomas Rookesby and others, and was 
afterwards purchased by Sir Gregory 
Norton, one of the King's judges, who 
probably resided in it, as on his death, in 
May 1652, he was buried at Richmond. 

After the return of Charles II., the 
palace appears to have been dismantled. 
{Several boat-loads of "rich and curious 
effigies, formerly belonging to Charles I., 
but since alienated," were taken from 
Richmond to Whitehall in 1660; and 
Fuller, writing about the^same time of 



* Tho Aoooonts of the Expentoi are printed in 
vol. zviL of the Aichwologia. 



Richmond Palace, says it is " a building 
much beholden to Mr. Speed's represent- 
ing it in his map of this county : other- 
wise (being now plucked down) the form 
and fashion thereof had for the future 
been forgotten."* But though dismantled 
and perhaps in part plucked down, por- 
tions of it were left in a sufficiently per- 
fect state for occupation. 

" 2U July, 166S.~In difloonne of the ladiee at 
Coart, Captain Ferrers tells me that vaj Ladj 
Castlemaine is now as great again as erer she was ; 
and that her going away wm only a fit of her own 
upon some slighting wcmls oi the King, so that she 
called for her coach at a quarter of an hour's 
warning, and went to Richmond; and the King 
the next morning, under pretence of going a- 
hunting, went to see her and make friends, and 
never was a-hunting at all. After which she came 
back to Ckmrt, and commands the King as much 
as ever, and hath and doth what she wiU." f 

The Queen Dowager used the palace as 
an occasional residence till 1666. In 1666 
Edward Villiers was appointed keeper of 
the manor and palace. In the reign of 
James II. it was held by the Crown, and 
the house was used for the nursery of the 
prince, afterwards known as the Pre- 
tender. The Princess (afterwards Queen) 
Anne is said to have applied unsuccoRs- 
fully to William III. for the use of Rich- 
mond Palace, to which she was attached 
from having lived in it in her childhood. 
Strype, in 1720, speaks of the palace as 
" now decayed and parcelled out in tene- 
ments." Several houses had in fact been 
erected on the site under leases from the 
Crown, little except the offices of the old 
building being at this time left. 

George II. granted Richmond to his 
consort Queen Caroline, "as he had done," 
writes Lord Hervey, "several sets of 
houses, which he used as much as she, 
that her Majesty, having the nominal pro- 
perty of them, might be at the expense of 
keeping them." J 

In 1770, the manor, the palace and park 
excepted, was granted to Charlotte, con- 
sort of George III. 

Richmond Palace stood just outside 
the town, N.W. of Hill Street, between the 
Green and the Thames. A view of the 
principal or river front engraved in the 
'Monumenta Vetusta* of the Society of 



* Exact Account, June 8—15, 1660, quoted by 
sons ; Fuller, Worthies of England, Surrey, toL 
.. p. 202. 
t Pepys, Diaiy. 
X Lord Herrej, Memoin, roL iL, p. 80. 
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Antiquaries, from a picture belonging to 
Lord Cardigan, shows it to have been a 
large and magnificent building of three 
floors, with numerous bays and turrets, 
rising well above the main structure, and 
crowned with bulbous cupolas, of which 
thirteen are shown in the view. The Par- 
liamentary Survey describes it as 

"All that capital meBsoage, palace, or Courts 
home, commonly called Richmmui Court, oaaatst- 
ing of one large and fair structure of free-etone of 
two storeys high, covered with lead . . . and 
battavled, and hath upon it 14 tarreta, all covered 
with lead, standing a convenient height above the 
said leads ; which turrets very much adorn and 
set forth the fabric of the whole strootore, and 
are a very graceful ornament unto the whole house, 
being perspicuous to the country round about" 
On Uie first floor was the Great Hall, a " fayr and 
large room 100 ft. in length and 40 in breadth," 
with " a screen in the lower end therof, over which 
is a little galleir, and a fayr foot-pace (dais) in 
the higher end thereof ; the pavement is a square 
tile, and it is veiy well lighted and seeled, and 
adorned with eleven statuea in the sidee thereof ; 
in the midnt a brick hearth for a charcoal fiie^ 
having a large lanthom in the roof of the hall 
fitted for that purpose, turreted and covered with 
lead." 

At the N. end of the Great Hall was a 
turret, •' which, together with the lanthom 
in the middle thereof, are a special orna- 
ment unto that building." 

The rest of the building is described with 
equal minuteness. There are the Great Buttery, 
the Buttery Chamber, the Silver Bculleiy, the 
Saucery, and the like on the ground floor. The 
Privv LodgingH consist of " a vwj large free-stone 
building, of curious workmanship, 8 storoys high," 
with 12 rooms on every storey, including the Kobe 
Booms, 4 rooms belongi^ to the Master of the Hotsc. 
8 to the Groom of the Stole ; the Lobby, Guard 
Chamber, Presence Chamber, Privy Cloeet, Privy 
Chamber, bed-chambers, pages rooms, and the 
like. In the midst is a paved court " of 24 ft. 
broad and 40 ft. long, which renders all the rooms 
thereof, that lye inwards, to be very light and 
pleasant." A " round structure of free-stone, 
called the Canted Tower, 4 storevs high ... is a 
ohiel ornament unto the whole fabriok of Rich- 
mond Court. *' A fair and larae structure 8 storeys 
high, "called the Chapel Building," contains on 
the third storey a "fayr and laige room, 90 ft. 
long and 80 ft. broad, used for a chi^. This 
room is very well fittea with all things useful for 
a chapel ; as fair lights, handsome cathedral seats 
and pewes, a removable pulpit, and a fayr case of 
carved work for a payr of organs." Other ** piles 
of buildings or structures of stone," — the Queen's 
Closet, the Prince's Cloeet, the Passage Buildings, 
and '^one other structure of stone two storeys 
high, called the Middle Gate,"— with the Great 
Hall and Chapel Buildings, surround "a favr 
eourt. pavei with free-stone, 67 ft. long and 66 ft. 
broad. In which court standi one veiy laige fimntain 
of lead." 

Beyond these State or Great Hall Buildinga 
was anothar blook, the Waidrobe OBiom, d ''three 



fayr ranges of bnildinn," two storeys high and 
embattled, lying round a great paved court 108 
ft. long and 180 wide, and containing many con- 
venient rooms appropriated to the higher court 
officials and court offices. Adjoining tiiis, and 
lying along IJie N. side of the Privv Garden 
and facing Richmond Green, was anotner range 
of brick buildings, embattled and " adorned with 
divers pinnacles,' and containing the Tennis 
Court, tether with divers choice rooms both below 
stairs and above. From this again extended the 
whole S.E. side of the privy garden, a doee or 
privy gallery. 200 yards in length, partly of brick 
and pfurtly of wood, open below stairs, and closed 
and floored with plaster of Paris above, *' very 
pleasant and useful to the whole house." Outside 
ti^e gallery was a building " called the Fiyais,'* 
no doubt the Priory of Observant Frian founded 
here by Henry VII. : it wae at this time degraded 
to "a chandler's ^op." Beyond were kitdhens, 
flesh, fish, and pastiy larders, and all other <^oee, 
"part of brick and part of wood tyled," standing 
*' about a little court near a4jolning to the river- 
side." About another small court are the Povltiy- 
honse, Woodyard-lodging, Ale-butteries, an Au- 
mery-room. Scalding-room, eta Then farther away. 
and partly by the river and partly on Richmond 
Green, are the Flummery, Armory, Offices of the 
Qerk of the Works, and a great many more. 

In all, Richmond Palace covered an 
avea of very nearly lOJ acres. It was 
earlier, it will be remembered, than the 
oldest part of Hampton Court; but an 
examination of Wolsey's building would 
render clear the general plan of Bichmond 
Palace. Little is left of the buildinff now. 
On the W. side of the Green is the en- 
trance gateway of the Wardrobe Court 
(now called Old Palace Yard), a rude 
stone building, above the arch of which is 
an escutcheon with the arms and sop- 
porters of Henry VII., defaced, and the 
red dragon of Cadwallader and white 
greyhound of the house of York, scarcely 
decipherable. Within the gateway is a 
building of red brick and stone dressings, 
having a turret and battlements, now 
used as a dwelling. All else has long 
been razed, and the site for the most part 
covered with residences, some towards 
the river, villas of considerable size, and 
by the Green, the old-fashioned rows 
known as Maid of Honour Row and Old 
Palace Terrace. 

The Cheen was an important append- 
age to the palace. On it, as we have seen, 
the tournaments and royal festivities were 
held. The Paliamentary Commissioners 
described it as containing ^< 20 acres more 
or less . . . well turfed, level, and a 
special ornament to the place.'' It had 
'*113 elm trees, 46 whereof stand alto- 
gether on the W. side, and include in 
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them a Tery handsome walk." Thia w&» 
the Btgb Walk of recent times ; the elma 
hATS sadly diminisbed in number, but of 
late fresh trees baFe been planted. Rich- 
mond Green wa» a favonrite resort in 
Kicbmond'a fashionable season^ a oentory 
and a quarter ago. 

"To-dijn BM 1 pOMBSfl OTot Riclniioiii GpmHj I 
axr IjarA Hftth^ ]/)ii Ijtmadalo, jind half » doEcm 
mona of the Wlilte^B Club siiuiiteriD^ at the door of 
t hotiae tbey baFti tokea tiiure, ftnd txiiuo to ototj 
BfltTLrday Euid SJimfljiy to pLij at ^hiat, Tcm will 
Vi^tirralij uk \rby tbey {AnTiot play at whitt In 
Loudon on tlit»4 two day* aa well a* oq the otbor 
flrft - indeed I oan't tell yuii, ei>»pt that it is lO 
ntablisbeil a faubiim to s^tj out of Mwn «t the eiid 
Off tlL4 week, th^t people do ^, thmigh it be onlj 
Into another town It made mu Muiie to we I»rd. 
B&tli aittinjj thwo, liku n dtiua tkat liaa left off 
traaflJ"* 

A park had been attached to tbe palace 
from the earliest mention of a royal 
dwelling at Richmood^ Tbia was tbe 
present Old Park, or LiuU Park, so 
call^ i^ ilistingnieh it from the New or 
Great Park (fA^ Richmond Park of our 
day) on the opposite side of the town. 
The Old Park extends northwards from 
the palace and the Green towards Kew, 
with th« Thames aa its western boundary. 
In. tbe Parliamentary Survey it ia de- 
■eribed as impaled, and '*contnynIog upon 
admeasurement, 349 aeres, 1 rood, and 10 
percbea of land," A recent official return 
makes it 3572 acres, Wolsey in his fallen 
Btate, when broken in health he petitioned 
to be allowed to remove to a healthier site 
than Esber, was commanded to re[>air to 
the Lodge in Richmond Old Park^ where 
he remained from "shortly after Christmas 
imtil h wag Lent with a privy number of 
eervantBj because of the amallnesa of the 
house." When Lent eame round he re- 
moved to a lodging built by Dean Colet 
in the neighbouring priory of West Sbeen^ 
where be spent Sie season **in godly 
contemplation/' t 

A leaeo of thiH Lodge was granted by 
William III. in 1694 to John Latton. In 
1704 Queen Ann^ granted a lease of it for 
^9 years to Jamea Duke of Orraond, who 
pulled it dowi:i, and built a larger lodge 
on the flite, which he made hia residence \ 
and wherOj as Lord Stanhope haa re- 
corded, after the death cff Anne he 



* H'yrAoa W&lpr^lc to Sir TL Muin^ Jane 4, \7^\ 
Lrttor*. tol. li,,p, 104, 
t CaTfladlflh, Lifo of Wo1m/i "l^ Lj P^ B*T. 



collected the Jacobites abfmt hinv, " held 
a sort of Opposition Court/' and '* by the 
ma^i6cence of hia mode of livinj^, and 
the public levees which he held, seemed 
to be arrogantly vying with Royalty 
itself*"* A few months latia* he was 
impeached by the Hou^c of Commons, 
when he lost heart, gave np all bi^^niighty 
projepta, and escaped a'* quit;kly as he 
could from Richmond Lodge to France, 
where he spent the remainder of bis days. 
The lease of the Duke's house was sold 
by auction, June li\ 1719, before the 
CommiHsianers of Forfeited Estates, and 
bought by the Prince of Wales (aft^r- 
wards George TI.) for £fiaxi. The Prince 
raarle the lodpfp his eummer residence* and 
frequently stayed in it after he ascended 
the throne, 

*'Tha Utfl Duke of Orraoud in Qoeea Anne'* 
»]fD wuA Tiua£4T and keeper taf Riahmoud PHrlt, 
and hit Lod^e a perfi^ TrijiTiOn; but aince hli 
forfeiture it ba^h boer^ voldt^ Ibe Prinoe of Wolw, 
wh[> makea bia eummer re«lduT)E» btiTe- It doe« 
not appear with the grandeur of a Royal Pabu», 
bnt it Ib Tery nent and protty. Thsra ia a Hue 
av^iiuid ttat ninB frttfii tin* front of the house to 
the town of Rii^hinrmd at bjJf a niil*i dJJttaikca one 
way^ find from tlie othOT fmot to the river idde, 
h(>th encloiad w[th baliiBtradea of Ltxm.'^t 

Caroline, wife of George IT., was greatly 
attached to Richmond* The Lodge wa3 
h^ favourite abode, and the park and tbe 
gardens occupied no small share of her 
care* She employed Bridgman to lay out 
the gardens on a larger scale, and to 
ombelliah them with more costly build- 
ings than bn4 beon previously seen in 
Englind. Tbe works excited mnch ad- 
miration, and were dnly praised by loyal 
bards, and mocked by the wit^ in opposi- 
tion. Chief amonfT the rarities were the 
Hermitage, Morlin^s Cave, tbe Grotto, tbe 
Dairy^and a Menag<?rie. Her Hermitage 
the Queen placed in the midst of a solemn 
grove, adorned the eicterior with a ruined 
pediment, turret and bell, and the interior 
with busts of Newton, Locke, Woolaaton, 
and Gierke, with Robert Boyle aa the 
presiding genius, his head encircled with 
a halo of gilded riiys. Merlin's Cave was 
mora elaborate. It was a " Gbtbic build- 
ing," roofed with thatch, and placed in a 
** labyrinth full of intricate mazes." The 

* Ear! StftiLbope^ Hict. of Huglaud, chap, W*, 
TOi, L, p, \12. 

t De fVie, A Journey tbTvosb £ugtntid^ Byo, 
1722, ToL L, p. Ca ; Kiufl'i AModotei, p. T- 
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interior was circular ; four wooden pillars 
supported the roof ; in recesses were wax 
models by Mrs. Salmon, of Fleet Street 
(the Mdme. Tussaud of that day), of Merlin 
and his secretary, the Queen of Henry 
yiL,Minerya, Queen Elizabeth and her 
nurse, the Queen of the Amazons, and 
other equally veracious effigies. At op- 
posite ends of the room were collections 
of books, and Stephen Duck, the thresher 
poet, was constituted keeper and librarian. 

** Lord I how we ttrut through Merlin's Cave, to 
see 
Ho poets there, bat, Stephen, you and me." * 

** How ahall we flU a Ubraiy with wit. 
When Merlin's Cave is half unfamiished yet."t 

"Lewis the living learned fed. 
And rais'd the scientiflc head : 
Our firugal Queen to save her meat^ 
Exalts the heads that oannot eat." t 

** Whilst Lord Hervey was going on with a par- 
ticular detail and encomium on these gates, [to 
Henrr VII. 's Chapel] the Queen asking many 



always putting some of these fine things in the 
Queen's bead, and then I am to be plagued with a 
thousand plans and workmen.' Then turning to 
the Queen, he said, * I suppose I shall see a pair 
of these gates to Merlin's Cave to complete your 
nonsense there. ' The Queen smiled and said Mer- 
lin's Cave was complete already ; and Lord Hervey. 
to remove the King's fears of his expense, saia 
that it was a sort of work that if his Majesty would 
give all the money in his exchequer he oould not 
have now. * Apropoe,' said the Queen, 'I hear 
the Craftsman has abused Merlin's Cave.' ' I am 
very glad of it, ' interrupted the King, ' yon deserve 
to be abused fbr such childish silly stuff, and it is 
the first time I ever knew the scoundrel in the 
right '"8 

In the early part of his reign George 
III. lived in lUchmond Lodge, and in 
1760 settled it on Queen Charlotte in case 
of ber surviving him. George III. is 
said to have hated his grandmother, and he 
certainly showed little sympathy with her 
favourite works in the Old Park. By his 
command Capability Brown swept away 
all Queen Caroline's buildings, destroyed 

* Pope, Imit. of Horace, Book IL, Sp. 2. 

t i6td.,Bookii., Ep. 1. 

i Swift, On Queen Caroline's Hermitage. Earlier, 
when George II. became king. Swift had written, 
in a vei7 different strain, ' A Pastoral Dialogue 
between Richmond Lodge and Marble Hill,' to be 
"carried to Court and read to the K. and Q.," 
though he soon after gave veut to his satirical 
temper in ' A Scribbling Epigram on Stephen Duck 
the Thresher and favourite Poet,' in which the 
Queen and the poet were alike rudely handled. 

i Lord Hervey, Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 49. 



the Terrace sbe had constructed along the 
river — ^the finest it was said in Europe, — 
broke the avenues, and uprooted the 
trimmed hedges, so that not a trace now 
remains of any of her doings. 

" See untutor'd Brown 
Destroys those wonders that were once thy own. 
Lo I fh>m his melon ground the peasant slave 
Has rudely rush'd and level'd Merlin's Cave, 
Knock'd down the waxen Wizard, seized his wand, 
Transform'd to lawns what once was fairy land ; 
And marr'd, with impious hand, each sweet design 
Of Stephen Duck and good Queen Caroline." * 

George III. converted the park Into ft 
grazing farm, built a model farm-house 
at the Green end, destroyed the road 
which separated the park from the plea- 
sure grounds of Kew, and laid the two 
together. (See Kew Gardens.) About 
1760 he pulled down Richmond Lodge, 
with a view to the erection of a palace 
on the site; but though the plans were 
prepared, and the foundations laid, the 
Duilding was carried no farther. 

Richmond Lodge stood not far from the 
Observatory, erected for George III., in 
1768, by Sir Wm. Chambers, and now 
appropriated to the British Association 
for carrying on regular Meteorological 
observations and investigations, as noticed 
under Ebw Gardens. A few years after 
the destruction of Richmond Lodge, the 
hamlet of WeH Sheen, which stood about 
J m. N. W. of Richmond Palace, with what 
remained of West Sheen Priory, was re- 
moved, and the ground added to the 
park. (See Sheen, West.) 

Richmond Park. — The JVew Park, as 
what is now known as Richmond Pa?k was 
called in order to distinguish it from the 
already existing park attached to the 
palace, was formed by Charles I. in the 
early years of his reign, out of what was 
for the most part waste and wood land, 
on the S.E. of the town and hill. The 
King, who as Clarendon explains, ** was 
excessively affected to hunting and the 
sports of the field, had a great desire to 
make a great park for red as well a^ 
fallow deer, between Richmond and 
Hampton Court, where he had large 
wastes of his own and great parcels of 
wood, which made it very fit for the use 
he designed it to." Intermingled with 
these wastes were however many houses 

* MasoD, Heroic Epistle to Sir William Cham- 
ber!. 
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and &nn8 whose owners and tenants 
" obstinately refused " to part with them, 
and as the King was bent on obtaining 
them, and went on bmlding the wall 
before they had consented to part with 
the land, '* it made a great noise." Laud, 
then Bp. of London and Lord Treasurer, 
and Lord Cottington, the Chancellor, 
endeavoured to divert the King from his 
purpose, the former because by these mea- 
sures the King's honour and justice were 
80 much called in question ; the latter 
''because the purchase of the land and 
the making a brick-wall about so large 
a parcel of ground (for it is near ten miles 
about) would cost a greater sum of money 
than ihey could easily provide, or than 
they thought ought to be sacrificed for 
Buch an occasion." * The King had his 
way; the wall was completed, and the 
Earl of Portland appointed first keeper 
of the New Park in 1637. In 1649 the 
House of Commons resolved that the New 
Park at Bichmond should be given in 
perpetuity to the City of London, to be 
preserved as a park and so remain, as 
an ornament to the City, and a mark of 
tlie favour of Parliament. Later there 
was a proposal to exchange Bichmond 
for Greenwich Park, but it was not 
carried out, and at the Restoration of 
Charles IL the Corporation hastened to 
return the park to His Majesty, with the 
assurance that they had always held it 
for him as trustees. Charles made Sir 
Daniel Harvey ranger. Anne, on ascend- 
ing the throne, gave the post to the Earl 
of Eochester for three lives. After his 
death, George L purchased the grant, and 
appointed JLord Walpole nominally, but 
actually his father the Minister, to the 
rangership. 

*' The Park had ran to great decay under the 
Hydes, nor was there any mansion, better than 
the common lodges of the keepers. The King or- 
dered a stone lodge, designed by Heniy, Earl of 
Pembroke, to be erected for himself, but merely 
am a banquetang-house, with a large eating-room, 
kitchen, and necessary offices, where he might dine 



after his sport. Sir Bobert began another of brick 
for himself and the under-ranger, which, by de- 
grees, he much enlaiged ; nsoally retiring thither 
from business, or rather, as he said himself, to do 
more business than he could in town, on Saturdays 
and Sundays. On that edifice, on tiie thatched 
house, and other improvements, he laid out £14,000 
of his own money. In the mean time he hired a 

* Clarendon, Hist, of the Great BebeUion, toI. i, 
p. 100. 



■mall house for himself on the Hill without the 
Park ; and in that small tenement the King did 
him the honour of dining with him more than once 
after shooting. His Migesty, fond of private 
Joviality, was pleased with punch after dinner and 
indulged in it freely." * 

" During the last years of the late King's life, he 
took extremely to New Park, and loved to shoot 
there, and dined with my father and a private 
party and a good deal of punch. The Duchees of 
Kendal, who hated Sir Robert and favoured Boling- 
broke, and was jealous for herself grew uneasy at 
these parties and used to put one or two of the 
Germans upon the King to prevent his drinking 
(very odd preventives I) — however they obeyed 
orders so well, that one day the King flew into a 
great passion and reprimanded them in his own 
la n guage with extreme warmth; and when he 
went to Hanover ordered my father to have the 
New Lodge in the park finished against his 
return." t 

On the death of the 2nd Earl of Orf ord in 
1761, the Princess Amelia was appointed 
ranger, and soon contrived to saofise 
general dissatisfaction and opposition by 
arbitrarily closing the park-gates against 
all but the few to whom she granted 
tickets. The inhabitants petitioned and 
remonstrated in vain, when a Mr. John 
Lewis, a brewer of Richmond, formally 
claimed admittance, and on refusal ap- 
pealed to the law. In the first suit as to 
the passage of carriages, the Princess was 
successful ; but in a second action, tried 
before Sir Michael Foster in April 1768, 
judgment was given fully establishing the 
right of ingress to the park, and of footway 
through it ; and in a subsequent session, 
the l^incess having evaded compliance 
with the judgment, the judge issued 
peremptory orders for the erection ol 
step-ladders, and directed Mr. Lewis to 
see that they were " so construct«i that 
not only children and old men, but old 
women too may get up I " The Princess 
was so incensed at the decision tiiat 
according to Walpole " she abandoned 
the park." Lewis was regarded as the 
village Hampden, acquired unbounded 
popidarity, and his portrait, with an 
inscription beneath it, setting forth that 
by his " steady perseverance . . . the 
right to a free passage through Richmond 
Park was recover^ and established," 
was an ordinary ornament in Richmond 
dwellings, and may still be occasionally 
seen. Lewis in lus last years became 



• Horace Walpole, Reminiscences, p. xovi. 
t Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, Dec. 1, 
1764. 
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Tedaced in circumstances, and was maln- 
tamod by the proceeds of a BubBcription 
of the itibahitaata of Richmond. Feeling 
her unpopdlaritT, the Princ^Ms willingly 
accepted tbe orfor of George HI, shortly 
after his accession to parchjiae the rnngcr* 
ehip» in order to best^iw it, 176K on the 
Earl of Bute, who retained the otHots and 
Te3id<sd in the Wtnte Lridge till Lis death 
in I7fl3, The King then U)Ok the ranger- 
ship into his own keeping, appoinbng the 
Coanteaa of Mansfield deputy ranger. 

When Addiu^n, afterwards Vi^connt 
flldmouth^ ncceptoil the preraierahip on 
the resi^^nation ot Pitt, in 1801^ the King 
gave him the White Lodge as a residence. 
The Ring lived at this time in the Queen's 
Lodge at Kew^ and he marked the interest 
be took in Aldington by wlding 5 acree 
toJ^e priTate grounds, and riding over 
almost daily that he might htmfwLf super- 
intend the repairs and alterations, and 
dircet the laying ont of the grounds. Mr. 
Jeane says that the King with his own 
banda marked out a space of about fit) 
acrea ffir enclosure, bat the more prudent 
minister begged to hare the smaller 
quantity.* Lord Sidmouth occupied the 
White Lodge (or Villn Medm, as 
Canning nanitid it in allupiifm to Adding- 
ton'a cognomen of The Doctor) (or 43 
years. 

Before his marriage^ the White Lodge 
wiw a residence of H,R.H, the Prince of 
Walew. It is now occupied by the Duke 
of Teck and Prineess Mary. The White 
Lodge Btnndfl at the end of the Queen's 
Avenue, which faces you on entering the 
Park from Richmond Hill, and a short 
distance E. of the emaller of the two Pen 
Ponds. The old Loiige, built by Walpole, 
stood a little way S. of While Lodge : it 
waa taken down in 184L Two fine old 
oakfl, which wtood on the lawn before it, 
mart the flite, 

Pifinf/r&^e Lodgo^ origimilly Hill L&dge 
—it derived its present name frii>ra having 
been for many years the reaidence of the 
CouutejW of femhroke — stands at the end 
of the New Terrace on the rt. after entering 
the park from the hilL After the death of 
the Counteas, Pembroke Lodge became 
the residence of the Earl and Uountcss of 
ErroL Since l!ii47 it has been the sum- 

\Jd^ of VkwUJUt Sldmaubh, roL i., p. 408. 



mer residence of Earl Bu^selL The house 
id plain and unasr^uniing ; the site charm- 
ing ; the grounds, though confined, are 
very beautiful^ and command the best 
viCTVS in the park. 

" BlohmObd Park i> rerj Vv^ nnd AitonmpiuHHl 
with % brick wjiU. Ju thtt tnlrlille \>l tliJi park id 

fn>U) whoUM tjtia iiHiti n fiJl prtMpwJt uf ail wnn- 
tie^, withtbt»Ci(^v4>f ^iiatlimAtiimoiuiladiituuw, 

King Henry's Blount la within the 
grounds of Pembroke Lodge, far from 
the middle of the park* and now too mueh 
encompassed with trees to allow of any- 
thing like the rani^c of view De Fi>e 
mentions The local tra^lition respecting 
the origin of the nauie is that Heniy Vlll. 
stood on this raountl t<} watch the ascent 
of a rocket which war* to announce to him 
the eiecution of Anne Bolcyn I The mound 
now known a3 OJhi^'t MouTttf from a tra- 
dition that the Protector hadacamp there, 
commands a much better view London- 
wardi than Kinj^ Heiuy's iJount, From 
it St Paul's, liic Hoii:Je-' trf Parliament, 
and the sister hilL* of Highgal<i, Hamp- 
st(iad* and Hrin'L>w are still visible. 
Windsor Castle* which used u> be seen, is 
shut out b^ recent plantations. Borne 
labourers digging gravel by this mound, 
in Dec, lSil4, found tJie skeletons of three 
persons ^aid side by aide, about three feet 
from the surfixtie.t 

ThatoUd Ltidfjt, at the S.W, end of the 
park, near Kiiig-iLun tlate, formerly in 
the occupation ot tjir Charles Stuart, K-B., 
and afterwards of Major-General Sir 
Edward JJowijter, is now the residence 
of Lady Bowuter. At the opposite edge 
of the park is Shan Lodge^ since 1852 the 
residenee of ilichanl Owen, the eminent 
anat jmistand [jaleoutologlet. The garden 
is noted for pu^s.-ics^ing stime rare foreign 
trees ; the pond in front is well Htoi>Bd 
with carp* The Fttvni^ lloutfi was for 
many years the re^^ideuce of Edward 
Jcise, when Deputy Istu^vcyor of the 
Parks, who ha^ y;ivcn many interesting 
particulars riis^pei^ling the naturril history 
of lUchmoud I'ark in hia pleasant ' Glean- 
ings in Natural Histi>ry.^ 

The Park huH an area of 2015-5 acres, 
according to a recent Ordnance Survey 

* D« Foe, A Jouruoy through EugUad, L72!l, 
vol. L, p, (JK 

t itrmyky, Hint t^f SuTTOjT, ToL 111., p. 73. 
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estimate, but 2253 accordjbig to the old 
Department return, and is, next to Wind- 
sor, the largest round Iio;adon. It far 
exceeds in extent the combined areas of 
Hyde Park, St. James's Park, the Green 
Park, Kensington Gardens, Regent's Park, 
Greenwich Park, Battersea Park, South- 
wark Park, Victoria Park, and Finsbury 
Park, and is about equal if the new West 
Ham Park be added to them. Plantations 
skirt the park on all sides but the £. The 
substratum of the park is London clay, 
with deep hollows mled with drift gravel, 
the flint pebbles in some of these deposits 
being broken and the edges slightly 
rounded, in the others whole and smooth. 
The surface of the park is varied ; it is 
traversed in all directions by footpaths, 
and wide views are obtained from several 
places. The old timber is chiefly oak, 
past its prime, but many of the trees are 
large, still vigorous, and remarkably pic- 
turesque. There are many fine horse- 
chesnuts, maples (and on both these Mr. 
Jesse has here seen the mistletoe growing), 
firs, and by Petersham the cedars once 
the glory of Petersham Lodge. Hawthorns 
abound, old, contorted, but exuberant 
in bloom. The newer plantations, now 
rapidly maturing, are chiefly of oak, elm, 
chesnut, beech, poplar, fir, and red and 
white hawthorns. Along its western side, 
all the way from the Petersham slopes to 
Kingston Gate, the park has something of 
a forest aspect, and there is some fresh, 
rough forest scenery on the opposite side 
by Sheen Gate ; whilst not less picturesque 
scenery of another kind is found by the 
ferny dells and open heathy tracts towards 
Wimbledon. 

In the centre of the park are two large 
sheets of water, the Pen Ponds^ nearly 
18 acres in area, formed from gravel pits 
by the Princess Amelia, in the reign of 
George II. They are a great addition to 
the scenery, and attract many aquatic 
birds : at times, as Mr. Jesse tells, some 
fifty or sixty herons assemble, but they 
never remain long. Great quantities of 
eels inhabit the ponds, and have their 
annual migrations. 

"An amazing nomber of eels aie bred in the 
:two laige pondB in Richmond Park, which is suffi- 
ciently evident from the very great quantity of 
young ones which migrate firom these ponds every 
year. The late respectable head-keeper of that 
park assured me theit, at nearly the same day in 
th^ month of Jiay, vast num)>ez:s of young eels, 



about two inches in length, contrive to get through 
the pen-8to<^ of the upper pond, and t^u through 
the channel leading into the lower pond; and 
thence through another penstock into a water- 
course falling into the river Thames. Iliej migrate 
in one connected shoal, and in such prodigious 
numbers that no guess can be given as io their 
probable amount." * 

About 1450 fallow and 60 red deer are 
kept in Richmond Park. The park is well 
drained, the food and cover abundant, and 
the venison has the reputation of being 
the best from any of the royal parks. 
Sixty bucks are shot annually. 

The entrance gates of Richmond Park 
are on Richmond Hitl, whence is obtained 
that "goodly prospect" which, since 
Thomson described it, now very nearly a 
century and a half ago.t has been the most 
famous and the most visited in England. 
Thomson*s verses and Turner's painting 
remain the truest representations of the 
" glorious view, calmly magnificent," but 
since Thomson wrote " the boundless land- 
skip " has been limited in range by the 
erection of houses, and many of the objects 
and places mentioned by him have been 
concealed by the growth of trees, or 
effaced by the hand of time. But the 
view has rather gained than lost in love- 
liness. From contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary prints — Sayer's, Heckel's, 
Vandergucht's, Farington's, and other en- 
gravings, and Sir Joshua's famous view 
from the window of his house on the hill, 
are lying before us — it is evident that 
the plain is now much more thickly 
wooded, and that the view, with the broad 
river winding placidly amid the masses of 
verdure, has in consequence acquired in- 
creased richness and grandeur. The view 
is best studied from the Terrace, where it 
can be contemplated at leisure beneath 
the shade of the spreading elms, or from 
the open ground by the Star and Garter. 

The view extends, W. and S. W. , from 
the broken declivity of- the Hill, and the 
trees at its foot as a foreground, up the 
wide valley of the Thames, — a thickly 
wooded tract relieved by open meadows 
and gentle undulations, the eye resting 
always on the tranquil surface of the 
river, with its eyots, skiffs, and swans, — 
to the beech-clad hills of Buckingham- 

* Jesse, Gleanings in Natural History, Ist Series. 

t Thomson's Summer, in which the prospect 
from "Thv Hill, delightful Sheen," is described, 
was published in 1727. 
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shire, the Soirej heaths and downs, and 
the Berkshire heights, over which, dimlj 
visible through a veil of pnrple haze, 
"majestic Windsor lifts his princely 
brow." Ham House, with the elm groves 
and avenues of Ham Walks on one side of 
the river, and on the other the dark mas- 
sive forms of Hampton Court and the long 
chesnut avenues of Bushey Park, are as 

{)rominent and effective features in the 
andscape as when Thomson wrote; but 
" the raptured eye exulting," looks from 
the Terrace in vain for " huge Augusta," 
" the sister hills that skirt her plun," or 
even '* lofty Harrow," though the last may 
be made out from the garden terrace of 
the Star and Garter, and all, in clear 
weather, from some part or other of the 
park. Jeannie Deans liked "just as weel 
to look at the craigs of Arthur's seat, and 
the sea coming in ayont them, as at a' 
thae muckle trees,"* but her historio- 
grapher, though he recalls the "more 
grand and scarce less beautiful domains 
of Inverary," admits the view from Rich- 
mond Hill to be an "inimitable land- 
scape." Canova, too, is said to have 
sighed for cliffs or crags and classic ruins. 
In truth, it is a mistaken taste that thinks 
of mountains, cliffs, and torrents, or the 
landscapes of Claude Lorraine, when 
looking at the prospect from Richmond 
Hill. The view is one of a wide expanse 
of quiet cultivated scenery. It has a 
character and charm all its own, and is 
perfect in its kind. And its charm is not 
dependent on the hour or the season. It 
may receive an added grace or assume a 
nobler beauty at certain seasons or under 
exceptional atmospheric phenomena, but 
it is alike exquisite, seen, as we have seen 
it. in the earliest dawn or broad daylight, 
when bathed in the crimson glory of a 
sinking sun, or lit by a full or waning 
moon ; in the first freshness of the spring, 
the full leafiness of summer, the " sober 
gold " of autumn, or the sombre depth of 
advancing winter. 

On the summit of the hill, by the en- 
trance to Richmond Park, is the Star and 
Garter Hotels renowned for convivial 
parties, dinners, and wines. Originally a 
small house of entertainment, erected in 
1738 on a piece of Petersham waste, let at 
£2 a year rental, it gradually extended 

• Heart of Hid-Lothian, ch. 86. 



till, at the close of the century, it ranked 
as a first-class hotel. Twenty years later 
it had come to be recognized as the chief 
hotel in the vicinity of London. Kings 
and princes were among its patrons, and 
returned to it in exile ; Louis Philippe 
stayed at it for six months after his flight 
from Paris ; Napoleon IIL had apartments 
in it ; and at one time or other it has re- 
ceived almost every distinguished person 
of the day within its walls. The original 
Four-in-hand Club used in the season to 
drive down and dine here every Sunday, 
and on Sundays it was a favourite resort 
of foreigners, who escaped thither from 
the dulness of London. On one Sunday 
in July 1861, when the hotel was at its 
highest, under Mr. Ellis*s management, as 
many as 660 dinners were served — ^the 
average at that time being about 320. In 
1864 the house was transferred to a 
Limited Liability Company, who built 
a large and costly extension in the shape 
of a lofty Italian Renaissance edifice on 
the park side of the old hotel. A stately 
dining hall was erected by the architect 
of the new wing, B. M. Barry, R.A., to 
connect the two buildings. The comfort- 
able old hotel was destroyed by fire on 
the morning of Jan. 12, 1870, but a spa- 
cious and luxuriously fitted pavilion and 
banqueting hall was in 1873-4 erected on 
the site, from the designs of Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, F.S.A. This building is now 
appropriated to dinner parties and holiday 
visitants, the building by the park being 
reserved for families and residents. From 
the banqueting hall and private dining 
rooms there are charming views of the 
Thames valley, but the best and widest 
are obtained from the terrace and grounds 
in the rear of the hotel. 

The house next to the Star and Garter 
from the park, Wick House (A. Tod, 
Esq.), was built by Sir William Chambers 
for Sir Joshua Reynolds, on the site of a 
small inn called the Bull's Head, pulled 
down in 1775. The great painter was in 
the habit of giving pleasant little dinner 
parties in the summer at his Richmond 
villa, when many of the more eminent of 
his contemporaries gathered around his 
table. * Mr. Beechey says, " it is remarkable 
that, though he frequently visited it, he 
never, it is said, passed a night " at his 

* Northoote, Life of Beynoldi, vol. i, p. 2M>. 
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Richmond villa ; ♦ but this is certainly 
incorrect. Malone, Reynolds* friend and 
literary executor, says expressly he " oc- 
cjxsionally spent a few days at his villa on 
Richmond Hill ; but he had very little 
relish for a country life, and was always 
glad to return to London."+ In his later 
days, however, he seems to have visited It 
oftener. His niece, Miss Palmer, after- 
wards Marchioness of Thomond, who at 
this time kept his house, writes after 
rather protracted visits in July and Aug,^ 
1789 :— 

" A place, to tell yon the truth, I hate ; for one 
has all the inoonvenieooee of town and oountry 
put together, and not one of the oomforte : a houM 
stnck upon the Um of a hill, without a bit vf 
garden or ground of any sort near it but what is aa 
public as St. James's Park." t 

One of the three landscapes painted by 
Reynolds was the view from the drawing- 
room window of his Richmond villa. 
The house has been added to and 
altered since Sir Joshua's death, but it 
still bears the impress of Sr Wm. Cham- 
bers' genius and Sir Joshua's masculine 
simplicity of taste. 

Ancagter House (Lieut-Col. F. Burdett), 
by the park gate, opposite the Star and 
Garter, was long the residence of Sir 
Lionel Darell, a great favourite of George 
III., who frequently visited him here, and 
observing that the grounds were some- 
what confined, not only added to them a 
portion of the park, but himself directed 
their arrangement and planting. It is 
related that riding one day up Richmond 
Hill to Sir Lionel DarelFs, he noticed 
a handsome new house in course of 
erection (No. 3 on the Terrace, Capt. G. 
A. Lloyd), and inquired to whom it be- 
longed. " Blanchard, your Majesty's 
card-maker," was the reply ; to which the 
King returned, " Blanchard, hey I — weU 1 
well 1 his cards must have turned up 
trumps." 

Mrs. Fitzherbert was resident on Rich- 
mond Hill in 1784 when she attracted the 
notice and won the affections of the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) | 
" According to her kinsman, Lord Stour- 

* Beechey, Memoir prefixed to the Literary ^orks 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, voL i. p. 198, note. 

t Malone, Some Account of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
prefixed to his Works, vol. i., p. Ixv. 

X Leslie and Taylor, Life of Reynolds. toL ii, 
p. §42. 



ton, Khe WHS the oricrinal of the once cele- 
brjited ballad, * The Laas of Richmond 
HiJl/"* and the lines 

** rdcrowMTttig^ to coil tfaeemliu^ 
SwH^Lafflnf KitibnujudHiU," 

tu^ cited in support of the assertion. But 
rival clflJtnft have been put forward. Aji 
early tratlition* eaitMidjcsd by the Rev. 
Thnu, Maurice in his * Richmond Hill, a 
pf>em/ and by Dr, Evans, in * RichTuond 
and its Vicimty," makes the heroine to be 
a Miss Cropp, whcj desiroyed herseLf be- 
cause her father nifuwiid to coiiBcnt to her 
marriage with ** a young offlt^r of exem- 
plary charactex^ — but ^oor/' Leigh Huntf 
(mya the laas of Richmond Hill wa^ 
undeTstood to be Lady Sarah Lennoi, 
daughter of tlie Duke of Ricbmond, of 
whom GeoJige IIL was in cflj-ly life Eup- 
poEKid to be enainonred, but ber cluim is 
inconjiisteTit witb the <late of the ballade 
Sir Jouah Barriugton saye tbe lfl4:ly wae a 
MrB. Janaon, whoee fathtir. a Bolititor in 
Bedford Row, had a uonn try bonne on Eicb- 
mond Hill, and the author of the baUa^l 
a Mr, Leonard MacNelly ; and lastly, to 
increase l^e confusion, it has been stated 
hy ber grandflon that Mijifl Jans on was 
indeed the " lovely lass/* but that ahe 
resided at Richmond Hill, Leybnm, Ti^rlt- 
shire, and that Mr. MaeNaiiy, the fluthiT 
of the BOng, afterwards (1787) marritd 
her4 The song was set to music by 
James Hook (the fatheT of Theodore), and 
first song by Ineledon, at Vauxhall, in 
1789. It immediately became pojmlar, 
and, whether the lasu was a real, or, as 
is more probable, only a poetic person- 
age, both song and air have ever since 
been favourites at Richmond, and regarded 
AS its unquestionable property. 

In the richly wofkded groimda adjoin- 
ing the Ytrrap^j and commauding views 
of almost equal extent and beantf, stnod 
Langd&n^n^ llov^a^ ao named from having 
lieen for many years the seat of the Utc 
MarqiiJa of LantKlowue. Before bora it 
had belonged micctiSBively to the Marfiuls 
of Anglcj^oy and the Didtc of Sutherland, 
Later (1865, etc.), it waa the residence of 
the Prince de Joinville. The house has 



* Hon. C. Langdale, Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
p. 117} Jesse, Memoirs of Qeorge III., toL ill., p. 

+ Old Court Suburb, p. 164. 

\ Letter in the Times, March 31, 1856. 
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ainoe been pulled down, and the p^ound 
is for Bale on leanc for building on. 

Cardigan IIoMe (J. Willis, Esq.), a 
little lower down the hill, formerly, the 
residence of the Earl of Cardigan, stands 
in grounds celebrated for their beauty 
and prospects: they include the site of 
the once noted house of entertainment 
known as Richmond Wells. A spring 
here was observed to be chaly])eatc in 
1689, soon began to be resorted to, and in 
1696 the WelU Houw was built 

" The New Well* on Richmond HiU wUl be oom- 

Sleated for the reception of Company thia following 
lay. There Ib a large and lofty Dining Room, 
broad walks, open and shady, near SOO foot long, 
out out of the deaoeut of the Hill, with a proapeot 
of all the country about,*' etc.* 

" Richmond New Wells are to be disposed of by 
purchase or lease. " f 

Assembly, card, and raffling rooms 
were added, and the place appears to 
have retained its popularity for many 
years. 

"This is to give notice to all Oentlemen and 
Ijaiies, that Richmond Wells are now opened, and 
continue so daily ; where attendance is given for 
Oentlemen and Ladies that hare a mind either to 
raffle for Gbld Chains, Eauipages, or any other 
Curious Toys and fine old China, and likewise 
nluy at quadrille, ombre, wisk, etc. And on 8atur- 
aay.4 and Mondays, during the Summer season, 
tliere will be Dancing as usual." X 

Shortly after this the place began to 
decline ; assemblies were advertised there 
as late as 1 755, but the company became 
less reputable, and the premises were 
purchased and annexed to the estate, " in 
onler to get rid of the noise and tumult 
attending a public resort of this descrip- 
tion." The Wells House was pulled down 
about 1775.§ 

Downe Home (Hon. Mrs. Broadhurst) 
was for a time the residence of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. The eccentric ca.stel- 
lated structure conspicious on the rt. in 
descending the hill is Ellerher House 
(Rev. J. Askew), for many years the resi- 
dence of the Hon. Mrs. Bllerker, sister of 
the Marchioness of Thomond, in whose 
time the grounds were very celebrated. 
A large white house nearly opposite was 
the residence of John Moore, M.D. , author 

* Advt. in London Gaaette, April 20—23, 1696. 

t J bid., April 6-8, 1697. 

t Craftsman, June 11, 1730 : (quoted by T^ons. 

§ Brayley, Hist, of Surrey, vol. lii. , p. 99 ; Lyaons, 
Environs, vol 1., p. 361 ; Crisp, Uiohmond and its 
Inhabitants. 



of 'Zeluco,* and father of C^eneral Sir 
John Moore. 

Qveenshury Houm, the mansion which 
acquired so much celebrity during its 
long tenancy by the Duke of Queenabory 
(Old Q.), was originally known as Chol- 
mondeley House, having been built by 
George, 8rd Earl of Cholmondeley, 
about 1708, on a portion of the ground 
occupied by the palace. In it was his 
famous collection of pictures, for the 
reception of which he erected a ^)aciou8 
gallery. Lord Cholmondeley awd the 
house to the Earl of Brooke and War- 
wick ; from whom it passed to Sir 
Richard Lyttleton, and then to Earl 
8pencer, who purchased it for his mother, 
the Countess Cowper. On her death, 17W)^ 
it was bought by the Duke of Queensboiy, 
who made it his principal country 
residence ; brought to it the faxncfOM 
Clarendon (or Combuiy) piotuzes and 
tapestry from Amesbury ; and made it 
famous by his dinners and parties and 
the distinguished people he coUeoted at 
them. 

" I went yesterday to the Duke of Qoeensbniy'a 
palaoe at Riolimond, under the oonduot of George 
Belwyn the eoncterpe. You oannot imagiue how 
noble it looks now all the Combuiy piotuxea from 
Amesbunr are hung up there. The giCNU hall, the 
great galleir, tlie eatins room and the corridor are 
covered with whole and half lengths of loyil fiunily, 
favorites, ministers, peers and Judges, of the reign 
of Charles I.,— not one an orisinal. I think, at 
least not one fine ; yet altogether they look Terr 
respectable ; and the house is so handeonte, ajia 
the views so rich, and the day was so fine, ibat I 
could only have been more pleased if (for h^-an- 
hour) I could have seen the real prince that once 
•to«Ml on that spot, and the persons repreeented, 
walking about."* 

Walpole recurs to this idea some years 
later: — 

*' Richmond, my metropolis, fiourishes exceed- 
ingly. The Duke of Clarence arrived at hispalaoe 
there last night, between 11 and 12, aa I came 
from liody Douglas. His eldest brother and Bin. 
Fitzherbert dine there to day, with the Duke d 
Queendbury, an his grace, who called here [Straw- 
berry HillJ this morning, told me, on the rery 
spot where lived Charles I., and where are the 

Sjrtraits of his principal courtiers from Combnry. 
ueensbury has taken to that place at last, and 
has frequently company and music there in an 
evening. I intend to go." f 

Again he writes : — 

"Richmond is stiU full, and will be so till after 



♦ II. Walpole to Countess of Ossory, Dec. 1, 1786 ; 
Letters, voJ. ix., p. 79. 
t Walpole to Miss Berry, Sunday, Nov. 28, 1790. 
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Christsnas. The Duke of Clarenoe is there, and 
every night at Mrs. Bouverie's, Lady Di's, at home, 
or at the Duke of QaeensbtirT's, with snppeis thai 
finish ab twelve."* 

The Duke of Queensbury continued to 
reside here for many years, but he tired 
of the country, and even the sight, of the 
river grew wearisome. Wilberforce re- 
lates that when a young man he once 
dined with the Duke o| Queensbury at his 
Richmond villa. 

"The party was very small and select, Pitt, 
Lord and Lady Chatham, the Duchess of Gordon 
and George Selwyn. . . . The dinner was sumptu- 
ous, the views from the villa quite enchanting, 
and the Thames in all its glo^; but the Duke 
looked on with indifference. ' What is there,' he 
said, ' to make so much of in the Thames ? I am 
quite weary of it ; there it goes, flow, flow, flow, 
£lways the same.'" t 

At length he found an excuse for leaving 
it. He began to extend his grounds by 
enclosing the larger part of the popular 
Cholmondeley Walk. This the towns- 
people resented, and as he refused to 
desist, the parish authorities applied for 
an injunction, when he left Richmond 
altogether, and never again visited his 
mansion. His removal was regretted 
on account of his magnificent style of 
living and lavish charity, but personally 
the Duke was never popular. The house 
was long left without an occupant. It 
was then for a time the residence of the 
Marquis of Hertford. It was demolished 
in 1830. The present Queensbury Houte 
(Thos. Cave, Esq., M.P.) was built on a 
back part of the grounds. J 

Two other mansions built on the river 
fiide of the palace have some local cele- 
brity. One, a good old red-brick house 
with a stately portico facing the Thames, 
known as the Trumpeting House, from 
two figures with trumpets which formerly 
stood in niches on either side of the por- 
tico, was built by Richard Hill, Esq., who 
obtained a lease of the site from Queen 
Anne in 1708. The house was for some 
time the residence of Mrs. Way and her 
sister the Countess- Dowager of Northum- 
berland; afterwards of J. A. Stew^ 
Mackenzie, Lord High Commissionei: of 
the Ionian Islands, and now of the Hon. 'i 
Mrs. Lee Mainwaring. In the grounds 

* Walpole to Miss Berry, Dec. 17, 1790. 
t Life of William Wilberforce, by his Sons. 
X I^yaoDs ; Brayley ; Erans, Richmond and its 
Yioimty j Ciiapf Bidunond and it* Initabitante. 



is an unusually handsome cedar of Le- 
banon. Next to it is Asg^l House (J 
P. Trew, Esq.), a handsome Palladian 
villa, built by Sir Robt. Taylor for Alder- 
man Asgill, but since enlaj ged and a gocd 
deal altered. Obs. the fine elms, acacias, 
and Turkey oak on the lawn. 

West of the bridge, by Bellevue Ter- 
race, is a large house which was built by 
George Colman on the site of Queen Eliza- 
beth's Almshouse ; it was for some time 
his residence, and afterwards that of Sir 
Drummond Smith and of the Countess of 
Kingston. It has since been much al- 
tered. 

The large brick house a little higher up 
the river is that which was occupied by 
the Duke of Clarence (afterwards King 
William IV.), and referred to by Horace 
Walpole. The Gothic house beyond was 
for awhile the residence of Madame de 
Stael. 

Buccleuch House, the stately villa of 
the Duke of Buccleuch, farther up the 
river, at the end of the towing-path, is one 
of the most famous of the river-side resi- 
dences. The house was built for the Duke 
of Montagu, and inherited towards the 
close of the 18th century by the Duke 
of Buccleuch. The house has an old- 
fashioned stately aspect, is roomy, and 
inside sufficiently magnificent. The fine 
lawns slope down to Sie Thames, and are 
connected with the upper grounds by a 
passage under the Petersham Road. 

" I have been this evening to see the late Duke 
of Montagu's at Richmond, where 1 had not been 
for many years. . . . The new garden that clambers 
up the hiL is delightful, and disposed with admi- 
rable taste and variety. It is perfectly 8creene>l 
from human eyes, though in the bosom of so 
populous a village; and you climb till at last, 
treading the houses under foot, you recover the 
Thames and all the world at a little distauoe. " * 

The river f^tes and garden parties of 
Buccleuch House are among the most 
celebrated of their class. One of the 
most noted was that given to the Queen 
and Prince Consort June 23, 1842, when 
there were also present the King and 
Queen of the Belgians, Adelaide Queen- 
Dowager, the Duchess of Kent, and vari- 
ous other members of the royal family, 
>nd a crowd of foreign princes and British 
nobles. 

Devonshire CattQ'ge, by the Petersham 

* lipnoe Walpole to Miss Berry, July 29, 1790. ^ 
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meadows, was the residence of Lady Diana 
Beaaclerk, the Lady Di of Horace Walpole 
and Dr. Johnson, and in her day was 
famous for the brilliant little circle that 
gathered around her. It was afterwards 
the residence of the more widely noted 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, cele- 
brated alike for her wit and beauty, and 
of no small influence among the Whig 
politicians of her day. Later it was the 
residence of the Hon. Mrs. Lamb, widow 
of Gteorge Lamb, brother to Lord Mel- 
bourne. 

Camborne JBovse^ Lower Road, is the 
residence of the Duchess- Dowager of 
Northumberland. At Heron Courts Hill 
Street, lived the distinguished diplomatist 
and author Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer 
(Lord Dalling and Bulwer). The neigh- 
bouring mansion, Hotham Houee^ is the 
seat of Baron J. B. Heath. Mount Ararat^ 
near the Vineyard, formerly the seat of 
Earl Grosvenor, and afterwards of Sir 
Rose Price, Bart., is now the residence of 
Admiral R. F. Stopford. 

Spring Grove, Marsh Gate, was built 
early in the 18th cent, by the Marquis of 
Lothian, and greatly enlarged towards the 
close of the century by Sir Charles Price. 
A smaller house at Marsh Gate was for 
many years the residence of Lord Kenyon, 
the distinguished successor of Lord Mans- 
lield as Chief Justice of the King's Bench. 
Stamell Howe (Sir H. Watson Parker), 
Egerton House (Lieut.-CoI. Price), and 
other good seats, are in this vicinity. 

Wentworth Ho^ise, on the N. side of the 
Green, was the seat of Sir Charles Hedges, 
Secretary of State to Queen Anne ; after- 
wards of Sir Matthew Decker, who had 
the honour of entertaining George II. with 
his Queen in it on the day of his pro- 
clamation, and built an additional room 
for the royal reception. From him it 
descended to his grandson Viscount Fitz- 
william, who had here the fine collection 
of pictures, books, and medals which he 
bequeathed to Cambridge University. 
After his decease it was successively 
occupied by the Countess of Pembroke 
and the Countess of Mulgrave, and is now 
the seat of R. Laurie, Esq. 

Rosedale House, the house in which 
James Thomson lived and died, is on 
the rt. in Kew Foot Lane, the lane lead- 
ing from the Green to the Eew Road. 
. The present house is a lazge brick house 



of three floors, — a centre with a small por- 
tico reached by a flight of steps, and two 
irregular wings. The house Thomson oc- 
cupied was a mere cottage of two rooms 
on the ground floor, which now, united by 
an arch, form a sort of entrance hall, that 
on the rt. being the poet's sitting-room, — 
in which he wrote the * Castle of Indo- 
lence,' — that on the 1. his bedroom, irl 
which he died, Aug. 22, 1748. After the 
poet's death the lease of the house was 
bought by his friend Mr. George Ross, 
who built the present house, piously en- 
shrining within it the poet's dwelling in 
the manner just noted. On Mr. Ross's 
death (1786) it became the residence of 
the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen (widow of the 
Admiral), who collected and placed in 
the Thomson rooms various Thomson 
relics — ^his chair, table, ete. After her 
decease (1805) it was purchase by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and was for more 
than 40 years the residence of the Coun- 
tess. It has since suffered many changes, 
and is now (1876) the Richmond Infirm- 
ary. The garden has suifered as much as 
the house. Thomson was fond of his 
garden, added largely to it, and spent as 
much time in improving it as his indo- 
lent temperament allowed. 

" ToH must know that I hare «nl»irg«d mj rand 
domain .... the two fields next to me, from th« 
first of which I have walled— no, no, paled— in 
about as much as my garden consisted of before, 
■o that the walk runs round the hedge, where yoa 
may figure me walking any time of the day, and 
sometimes in the ui^t. You will eive me no 
small pleasure by sending me from tune to time 
some seeds, if it were no more than to amnae mo 
in making the trial . . . Retirement and Nature 
are more my passion every day ; and now, even 
now, the charming time comes ; Heaven is just on 
the point, or rather in the vexy act of giving Earth 
a green gown. The voice of the nightingale is heard 
in the lane."* 

In Lady Shaftesbury's time the garden 
was carefully kept and was worth visiting. 
In it was ' Thomson's Alcove,' a plain 
summer-house painted green, which local 
tradition asserted was Thomson's favourite 
place for poetic composition. Cn the 
front was an oval board inscribed, 

" Here Thomson sung the Seasons and their 
<diange;'* 

and inside was hung a tablet, on which 
was the date of the poet's death, and a 
long florid inscription, conmiencing, — 

* Thomson to Paterson, Kew Lane, April 1748: 
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*' Within this pleasing retirement, allured 
by the music of the nightingale, which 
warbled in soft unison to the melody of 
bis soul, in unaffected cheerfulness, and 
genial though simple elegance, lived 
James Thomson." Of late the ground has 
been curtailed, and small houses built on 
the portion cut off ; the summer-house 
has been removed from its original place, 
whilst, as we hare said, the house itself has 
been turned into an infirmary : altogether 
the admirer of Thomson had better leave 
Kosedale House unvisited, and not dispel 
any vision he may have formed of the 
bard's poetic retirement. 

Whilst in Kew Foot Lane the visitor 
may be reminded that in it that diligent 
antiquary Sir Henry Ellis lived for some 
years before his appointment as principal 
librarian at the British Museum. 

The Town in itself is not particularly 
interesting. It looks best in a distant 
riew. The main street extends for a mile 
from N. to S. The extreme breadth of the 
town is about f of a mile, but the houses 
are commonplace, and the public build- 
ings unattractive. 

The old Church (St. Mary Magdalen) 
is a plain brick building altered and en- 
larged at different times, with an older 
tower of flint and stone, in which is a peal 
of eight bells. The ch. is only interesting 
for its monts. In the chancel is one to 
Henry Viscount Brouncker (d. 1688), 
cofferer to Charles II. On N. wall. Lady 
Dorothy, wife to Sir George Wright 
(d. 1631), with small kneeling effigies of 
the lady and her husband, and beneath 
three sons and four daughters. Mural 
brass of Robert Cotton, groom of the 
privy chamber to Queen Mary, and yeo- 
man of " the removing wardroppe of beds'* 
to Queen Elizabeth, with effigies of Cotton, 
his wife, and eight children. S. wall, 
Walter Hickman, of Kew, d. 1617, with 
small kneeling effigy, and poetic inscrip- 
tion. Lady Margaret Chuoleigh, d. 1628, 
with her effigy, kneeling, and that of her 
second husband. Sir John Chudleigh. 
Wm. Rowan, K.C., d. 1767, with bust in 
flowing peruque. A slab near the altar 
rails commemorates the once famous 
tragic actress Mary Ann Yates, d. 1787, 
and her husband, Richard Yates, also a 
celebrated actor, d. 1796. On a pier by 
the pulpit is an elaborate mont. by the 
younger Bacon to Major George Bean, 



R.A., who was killed in the battle of 
Waterloo. 

In the H. aisle is a memorial with a 
long insc. to Gilbert Wakefield, the well- 
known classical, biblical, and political 
writer, d. 1801, and of his brother, Thomas 
Wakefield, d. 1806, for 30 years minister 
of this parish : their father, the Rev. 
George Wakefield, for nine years vicar of 
Kingston and minister of Richmond, is com- 
memorated by a tablet in the chancel. In 
this aisle are two monts. by Flaxman, one 
with a medallion portrait of the Rev. 
Robert Mark Delafosse, LL.B. (d. 1819), 
erected by his pupils ; the other, erected 
by the Duchess of Bolton in memory of her 
sister the Hon. Barbara Lowther (d. 1805), 
has a medallion portrait, and a figure of a 
mourning female in high relief : by the 
pedestal is a lily with three blossoms, one 
broken off, sy^boUzing the three sisters — 
the Duchess of Bolton, the Countess of 
Darlington, and Mrs. Lowther. 

The burial-place of Thomson is indicated 
by a brass plate inserted in the wall at 
the W. end of the N. aisle. 

** In the earth below thia tablet are the remains 
of Jambs Thomson, author of the beautiful Poems 
entitled Tke SeaMn*^ the OutU of Indolence, etc., 
who died at Richmond Aug. 22nd, and was buried 
here the 29th, 1748, 0.8. The Earl of Buchan, 
unwilling that so good a Man, and sweet a Poet, 
should be without a Memorial, has denoted the 
place of his interment for the satisfaction of his 
admirers, in the jear of our Lord, 1792." 

The Earl of Buchan, who commemo- 
rates himself as well as the poet, was the 
eccentric earl who figures noticeably in 
Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott, and 
in the great novelist's diary. It is said 
that by an enlargement of the ch. sub- 
sequent to the poet's interment the present 
wsJl is carried directly across his grave, 
so that his body lies half within, half with- 
out the church. 

Outside the ch., by the N. door, is a 
large architectural mont. of Richard Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam, d. 1776 ; his wife, 
Catherine, dau. of Sir Matthew Decker ; 
and of their son Richard, 7th Viscount 
Fitzwilliam, d. 1816, the munificent foun- 
der of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge. Not far off is the mont. of Sir 
Matthew Decker, d. 1749. On the W. 
front of the ch., rt. of the tower, is a 
marble tablet, vtdth medallion portrait, of 
Edmund Kean, the great tragic actor, who 
d. at Richmond, May 16, 1833, "erecteiT 
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bv hifl son Charles John Kean," in 1839. 
J^ext U) it is a tablet to Mrs. Hofland, 
author of the ' Son of a Genius/ and other 
popular tales. 

Joseph Taylor, the actor, d. 1652, who was 
instructed in the part of Hamlet by Shak- 
spearc himself, and performed it, as 
liownes testifies, incomparably well, was 
buried in Richmond chjrard. Here too 
were interred William Hall, d. 1700, " a 
superior violin," as Aubrey terms him, 
gentleman of the king's private band, 
composer of several airs and author of 
' Triplia Concordia ; ' Edward Gibson, d. 
1 701, and Richard Gibson, d. 1703, painters, 
the former the son and the latter the 
nephew of Gibson the dwarf; James 
Fearon, a noted actor of Covent Garden 
Theatre, d. 1787 ; Joseph Groves, author 
of a Life of Wolsev and other works ; 
and Heidegger, Master of the Revels to 
George 11. In the new burial-ground lie 
Lady Diana Beauclerk, d. 1808 ; Dr. John 
Moore, d. 1802, author of Zeluco; and 
Jacques Mallet du Pau, the publicist, and 
editor of the * Mcrcure Britannique,' who 
d. at the house of his friend Count Lally- 
Tolendall, at Richmond, May, 1800. 

Nicholas Brady lived at Richmond 
whilst engaged on his metrical version 
of the Psalms, and by desire of the parish- 
ioners served as their curate, 1696, there 
l>eing then apparently no settled minister 
at Richmond. Among the entries in the 
ch. register is one of the baptism of Hester, 
daughter of Edward Johnson, March 20, 
1680-81,— Swift's Stella. 

St. MatthiaSj Mount Ararat Road, a 
chapel-of-ease to Richmond ch., is a hand- 
some early Dec. ch., erected in 1868, from 
the designs of Sir Gilbert Scott. It has 
side chapels, a clerestorey, a good wheel 
window over the western porch, and a 
tower and spire 195 ft. high — a con- 
spicuous object from many points of view. 
St. JohfCs district ch., Kew Road, of a 
now obsolete type of modem Gothic, was 
erected in 1831, from the designs of Mr. 
L. Vulliamy. Holy Ti-vnity district ch. 
Marsh Gate Road, is a neat cruciform 
building, erected in 1870. 

There are Roman Catholic and dissent- 
ing chapels, but of no architectural or 
historical interest. Of more importance 
in this point of view is the Wesleytm 
TheologiciU InHitution, for the education 
of students for the Weeleyan mimBtry, 



erected in 1841-3, from the designs oi 
Mr. A. Trimen, out of the proceeds of the 
fund raised in 1839 in commemoration 
of the centenary of the foundation of 
the Wesle^an societies. It stands nea* 
the summit of the hill, is a large and 
stately structure in the Tudor Collegiate 
style, 248 ft. long and 65 ft. deep, 
contains a handsome hall, library, and 
chapel, and, from the observatory at the 
top of the central tower, commands a 
wide and splendid prospect. 

Bp. Duppa lived a retired life at Rich- 
mond during the civil war and Common- 
wealth ; and when, after the Restoration, 
he was appointed to the see of Winchester, 
he occasionally resided there, and there 
died in 1662. The year before his death 
he founded an almshouse for ten poor 
unmarried women over 50 years of age, 
who from the endowment have each, in 
addition to their lodging, £1 monthly, 
" a gown of substantial cloth of bishop's 
blue " every other year, and a bam-door 
fowl and a pound of bacon for a Christ- 
mas dinner. The original house, a lo# 
red-brick building, with an insc. over thi 
entrance, " Votiva Tabula. I will pay my 
vows which I made to God in my trouble,^* 
stood on the hill by Downe House, but 
was taken down a few years back, and st 
new one erected in the Vineyard. 

To the Vineyard also was removed 
Queen Elizaheth'* Almshouse, which ori- 
ginally stood in the Lower Road. ^ It wad 
founded by Sir George Wright, in 1600, 
for eight poor women, who each receiv^ 
£1 monthly, an allowance of bread, 
cheese, and beer, coals and clothing. 
MicheVs Almshouse, also in the Vineyard, 
was founded by Humphrey Michel and 
his nephew John Michel, in 1696, for ten 
poor men, who receive each £1 10*. 
monthly, a chaldron of coals yearly, and 
a great-coat every alternate year. JSTir- 
key's AlTnshome, founded in 1727, by 
Wm. Hickey, for six men and ten women, 
occupies a neat Elizabethan building, 
erected in 1834, from the designs of Mr. 
L. Vulliamy, in the Marsh Gate Road. 
Next to it stands the Church Lands AlmS' 
house^ founded by Act of Parliament in 
1828 : the building was erected in 1843, 
from the designs of Mr. C. Stow. HoU" 
hums' Almshouse^ Marsh Gate, was founded 
in 1758, by two maiden sisters, Rebecca 
iond Susannah Houblons, for nine poor 
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immarried women. The building, a low 
brick structtire, compri8e8 nine distinct 
tenements of two rooms each, with a 
courtyard in front 

Rich/mond Theatre, a house of fame in 
the annals of the stage, is at the N.W. 
comer of the Green. There appears to 
have been a theatre at Richmond as early 
as 1715, when " the Duke of Southampton 
and Cleveland's Servants " performed B. 
Griffin's tragedy, * Injured Innocence, or 
the Virein Martvr.' In 1719, Penketh- 
man "the droll opened a theatre for 
what the Tatler styles '* his ingenious com* 
pany of strollers," in Upper Hill Street 
(the site now occupied by York Place), and 
it appears tO have been well patronized. 
Walpole several times refers to it. Theo^ 
philas Cibber reopened -it in 1756 as "The 
Cephalic Snuff Warehouse," where, in 
order to avoid the penalties then in force 
against unlicensed players, he professed 
to sell ^* a most excellent cephalic snuff, 
which, taken in moderate quantities (in an 
evening particularly) will not fail to raise 
the spirits, clear the brain, throw off ill- 
hiimours, dissipate the spleen, enliven the 
imagination, exhilarate the mind, give joy 
to the heart, and greatly invigorate and 
improve the understanding." He further 
iinnounced that " he has also opened at 
the aforesaid Warehouse (late called the 
Theatre) on the Hill, an Histrionic Aca- 
demy," etc. The Cephalic Snuff Ware- 
house was one of Theo. Gibber's latest 
Speculations: he perished in a vessel in 
which he embarked for Dublin, October 
1768. 

The present theatre was built in 1776, 
for James bailee, who under the name of 
Love was. the most popular Falstaff of 
tis time. Garrick is said to have super- 
intended its cbnstruction ; it was con- 
sidered one of the best little theatres in 
the kingdom, but has since been much 
Altered. It long enjoyed a large share 
of public favour, was much patronized by 
George III. and Queen Charlotte, who 
often visited it, and was noted for the 
eminent actors who occasionally per- 
formed in it, and as a school for those 
who were seeking a London engagement. 
Cherry, Beverly, Quick, Munden, Listen, 
Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, and other 
bctors of celebrity have trod the boards, 
and it was here that Charles Mathews, 
the elder, made '* bis first ^pearazice on 



any stage," Sept. 7, 179S, as lUchmond in 
Richard the Third. Bdumnd Eean, in 
his later years, was lessee of Richmond 
Theatre, and performed in it so frequently 
(for awhile on each of the three nights in 
the week on which it was open) that he 
came at length to play to "a beggarly 
account of empty benches " — the receipts 
on one occasion being £3 13«. 6^.* It 
was in a small room in the house attached 
to the theatre that the great actor died. 
The theatre has ceased to attract, is closed^ 
looks dilapidated, and is to let. 

The Bridge which connects Richmond 
with Twickenham was commenced in 1774, 
and completed Dec. 1777, at a cost of 
£26,000: the architects were Messrs. 
Paine and Couse. It has five arches of 
titone, one serving for the towing-path, 
and five land arched of brick on the Mid^ 
dlesex' shore. 

At Richmond Bridge the Thames ii 
about 300 ft. wide. The distance by the 
river from London Bridge is 16J mt 
High water is 75 minutes after the tim^ 
of high water at London Bridge. 

The views from Richmond Bridge are 
Tery pleasing, especially up the rivo", 
with its eyots, Richmond Hill, Ham 
Walks, and Twickenham Meadows. A 
row uji the river is still more to be com* 
mended. Collins and Wordsworth have 
throWil a poetic halo^ over this portion of 
the river's course. 

*' Bemembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
When Thames in summer wreaths is dfest; 
And oft suspend the dashing oar. 
To bid his gentle spirit rest " f 

** Glide gentlj, thus for ever glide, 

O Thames I that other bards may see 
As loyely visions by thy side 

As now, fair river 1 oome to me. 
O j^de, fair stream I for ever so. 

Thy quiet soul on all bestowing, 
TiU ul our minds for ever flow 

As thy deep waters now are flowing." % 

RICKMANSWORTH, Herts, a 

small town on the Chess, near its junc- 
tion with the Colne, and the terminuft 
of the Watford and Rickmansworth br. of 
the L. and N.-W. Rly. (20i m.) ; 4 m. 
W.S.W. from Watford by road, and 18 m. 

^ Crisp, Richmond and its Inhabitants, p. 881. 
t Collins, Ode on the Death of Thomson. 
X Wordsworth. Bemembrance of Collins, com* 
posed upon th« Thames near Bichmond, 17^ 
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from London. Pop. 6S37. Inns : Swan, 
High Street; Bailway Hotel, hj the 
Station. 

The name — Dom. RicTumaretwttrte ; 
anc. records, Richmtreswearth, Rickmeres^ 
wea/rd — is supposed by the county histo- 
rians to be denyed " from its situation in 
a low flat bottom, or nook of land," at the 
confluence of the riyers Colne, Qade, and 
Chess, or Chesham, here a considerable 
stream : " Rio in the Saxon language 
signifying rich ; mear a pool of water ; 
and wearthy or weard, a piece of land 
watered by more rivers than one or situ- 
ated between them."* This is rather too 
complex to be satisfactory. It more pro- 
bably signified a town or village (worth, 
an enclosed or protected place) on the 
Bick mere — the low land at the confluence 
of the streams being then covered with 
water. From the Dom. Survey we learn 
that besides a mill and fishery, there was 
arable land for 20 ploughs, pasture for 
cattle, and pannage for 1200 swine, so 
that the uphmds must have been thickly 
wooded. The inhabitants numbered 45, 
of whom 6 were serfs, and 22 villans, 5 
cattagers, 9 bordarii, and 4 Frenchmen — 
a sufficiently mixed population. 

The chief manor was among the first 
gifts to the Abbey of St. Albans (A.D. 793), 
and it remained the property of the Abbey 
till surrendered to the Crown in 1639. 
Edward VI. granted it in 1660 to Ridley, 
Bp. of London, but it was resumed by 
Blizabeth, and remained in the Crown till 
granted by Charles I. in discharge of a 
loan to one Hewet, who sold it to Sir 
Thos. Fotherley. It has since remained 
in private hands, and is now the property 
of J. Swindon Gilliat, Esq. The sub- 
manors, Moor, Michelfield, and Wood- 
oa^s, are also in private hands ; that of 
Crossley (or Croxley) belongs to Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge, it 
having been granted by Queen Elizabeth 
to Dr. Caius, who gave it to his college. 

The I^fwn is an irregular straggling 
place of no architectural character, but 
country-like, not unpicturesque in parts, 
and pleasant fiom its surroundings. It is 

* Channoy, Hift. Antiq. of Hertfordshire, rol. 
ii., p. 342 ; Clutterbuok, Hist, of Hertfordshire, 
Tol. i., p. 186 ; Newcome, Hist, of Abbej of 8t. 
Albans, p. 516 : this deriyation is made up from 
the vooabiUanr in Verstegan's 'Rettitation of 
Decajad Intdllgwio^* Ad. 1078, p. 226^ etc 



the centre of a busy paper-making district 
— there being the extensive paper mills of 
Messrs. Dickinson at Croxley and Betch- 
worth, M'Murray at Loudwater and 
Scot's Bridge, and Austin at Solesbridge 
and Mill End. A large silk mill and an 
extensive brewery employ many hands ; 
straw-plaiting and horsehair weaving are 
among the domestic occupations; and 
watercresses are largely grown for the 
London market. From the reign of 
Henry II. a market was held weekly, 
till it fell into disuse within the last 20 
years. The Grand Junction Canal comes 
close to the town, and there is a consider- 
able carrying trade. 

The Church (St. Alban) was rebuilt, 
except the tower, a few years since. It is 
a spacious modem Gothic structure, com- 
prising nave, aisles, and chanceL The 
tower, of the Perp. period, is embattled, 
and contains a peal of 6 bells. The east 
window is filled with painted glass, re- 
moved from a church at Rouen in the 
first French revolution, and purchased 
and presented to Rickmansworth church 
by a late vicar. Ohs. mont. from the old 
church to Robert Cary, Baron of Lepping- 
ton and 1st Earl of Monmouth, d. 1631, his 
wife Elizabeth Trevanian,the2nd Earl, and 
other members of the Cary family. The 
first earl was the Robert Carey of the 
court of Elizabeth, the courtier who car- 
ried the news of Elizabeth's death to 
James, reaching Holyrood House the third 
day after the event. He is author of the 
Memoirs which throw so much light on 
the court and times of Elizabeth. There 
are also monts. to the Fotherleys, Colts, 
etc., and a 16th cent, brass. In the ch.- 
yard are some fine old trees. 

The Gothic Torm Rail, of red brick and 
Bath stone, was erected in 1870, from the 
designs of Mr. A. AUom. The chapelv 
with octagonal tower and spire 76 feet 
high, is Wesleyan, built in 1867 on the 
site of a smaller chapel destroyed by fire ; 
it has a good painted glass east window, 
representing the Crucifixion, by Messrs. 
Heaton. 

A little S.E. of the town, and divided 
from it by the river Colne, is Moor Park, 
the stately seat of Lord Ebury. Thepark 
was enclosed by licence of Henry VI. in 
1426. In the reign of Edward IV. the 
manor of Moor belonged to Ralph Boteler, 
was forfeited to the Crown, and granted 
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to George Nevil, youngest son of Richard 
Earl of Warwick, and Abp. of York, who 
built a house here, in which he lived in 
great state, and on several occasions enter- 
tained the King, Edward IV. On the 
defection of his brother, the King-maker 
Earl of Warwick, the Archbishop was 
commanded to reside at the Moor, but 
shortly afterwards was arrested on a 
charge of treason, and sent as a prisoner 
first to Calais and then to Guisnes. He 
obtained his liberty in 1476, but " all his 
plate, money, moveable goods to the value 
of £20,000, had been seized upon for the 
king .... and with grief and anguish of 
mind, as was thought," he died shortly 
after. Henry VII. gave the manor to 
John Earl of Oxford, as a reward for 
service rendered him at Bosworth Field ; 
but before long it reverted to the Crown, 
and in the next reign formed part of the 
estate of Cardinal Wolsey.* After Wolsey *s 
fall Moor was retained by the Crown till 
1617, when James I. granted a lease of it 
to Francis, 2nd Karl of Bedford, whose 
widow sold it to the Earl of Pembroke. 
The Earl divided the Moor Park estate 
from the manor, and sold it to Robert 
Oary Earl of Monmouth, who died at 
Moor Park in 1639. On the death of Gary's 
son in 1661, Moor Park was purchased by 
8ir John Franklyn, from whose son it 
passed to Thomas Earl of Ossory, son of 
James Duke of Ormond, created by 
Charles II. Baron Butler of Moor Park. 
He sold the seat and park to the Duke of 
Monmouth, on whose execution it was 
granted by James IL to his widow.t 

The gardens, which were "made by the 
Countess of Bedford, esteemed among the 
greatest wits of her time, and celebrated 
by Dr. Donne, and with very great care, 
excellent contrivance, and much cost," 
were at this time very famous. Sir William 
Temple, who declares Moor Park to be 
*• the sweetest place, I think, that I have 
seen in my life, at home or abroad," gives 
in his essay ^ On the Gardens of Epicurus,* 
a full description of the garden at Moor 
Park, " the perfectest figure of a garden I 
ever saw, ... . f or a model to those that 
meet with such a situation, and are above 
the regards of common expense." The 
terrace gravel- walk on to which the best 



* Cavendiah, Life of Wobej, p. 245. 
t Haywood, On C. J. Fox's James IL, 
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parlour opens, is about 300 paces long, and 
broad in proportion, the border set with 
standard laurels, and two summer-houses 
at the ends. From this walk are three 
descents of stone steps into a very great 
parterre, which is divided by gravel walks 
and adorned with fountains and statues. 
At the sides of the parterre are two large 
cloisters upon arches of stone, and ending 
with two other summer-houses. Over the 
cloisters are two terraces, covered with 
lead and fenced with balusters, the en- 
trance to which is from the summer- 
houses. Flights of steps lead from the 
middle of the parterre into the lower 
garden, " which is all fruit-trees ranged 
about the several quarters of a wilder- 
ness," the walks all green and very shady, 
with a " grotto embellished with figures 
of shell rock-work, fountains and water- 
works." On the other side of the house 
is a garden all of evergreens, ** very wild, 
shady, and adorned with rough rock- work 
and fountains." * 

Such was a model garden in the 17th 
century, and quoting the passage in the 
18th century, another courtly essayist on 
gardening says he will only remark on 
this description that ''any man might 
design and build as sweet a garden who 
had been bom in and never stirred out of 
Holbom." t 

So tastes change — ^the garden had been 
transformed long before. In 1720 it was 
sold to Benjamin Hoskins Styles, who had 
enriched himself by successful dealing in 
South Sea shares, and who spent, as is 
said, £130,000 of his gains in building 
and alterations at Moor Park. He em- 
ployed the then popular architect Giacomo 
Leoni to enlarge the house (which is said 
to have been built by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth), face it with Portland stone, add 
wings, and connect them with the main 
building by a Tuscan colonnade. The 
mere carriage of the stone for these works 
is reported to have cost £14,000. The 
interior was fitted up with corresponding 
magnificence, Sir James ThomhUl being 
engaged to paint the principal rooms. 
Further, that he might nave a prospect 
from the house, the hills N. and S. were 



* Sir Wm. Temple, Miaoellanea, the Second Part, 
ed. 1690, p. 127, e^c. 

t Walpole, Basaj on Modem Gardening : Aneo- 
dotes, vol. ir., p. 277. 
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cut throngh so as to afford a yista with 
Watford church as a termination in one 
direction and Uzbridge in the other— a 
whim that Pope used to point his satire 
on modem taste : 
" Or eat wide views tiurongk mofontaina to the 
Tonllwiah your hill a iheltered leat again." 
This was done, it is added in a note, " in 
Hertfordshire by a wealthy citizen, at the 
expense of above £5000, by which means 
(merely to overlook a dead plain) he let 
in the north-wind upon his house and 
parterre, which were before adorned and 
defended by beautiful woods." * This is 
overstated, however, for the view from the 
terrace frdnt towards Watford is very 
charming, and by no means over a dead 
level. . Qn ithe death of Mr. i^tyles the 
estate- was purchased Iff the celiebrated 
circumnavigator,. Admiral (afterwards 
Lord) Anson, who spent £80,000 in un- 
doing his; predecessor's costly doings, 
chiefly in the grounds, for the rearrange- 
ment of Which he called in that famous 
destructive Capability Brown. 

** We went to aee Moor Park, bat I was not mnoh 
•traok with it, after all the miraolee I bad heaid 
Brown had ^performed there. He has undulated 
the horizon in so many artifloial mole-hills, that it 
is full as unnatural as if it was drawn with a rule 
knd oompasne. Nothing it done to the house; 
there are not even chairs in the great apartment. 
fij Lord Aiu9on is more slatternly than the Ohur- 
chills [of Chalfont], and does not even finish 
ehildreaL"t 

Lord Anson died suddenly whilst walk- 
ing in the garden at Moor Park in 1762, 
and in 1765 his heir sold the estate to Sir 
Lawrence Dundas,} whose son sold it in 
1787 to T. Bates Rous, an East India 
director, who being unsuccessful in com- 
mercial speculations, pulled down the 
wings, erected at so much cost by Mr. 
Styles, to raise money by selling the mate- 
rials. It afterwards passed to a Mr. 
Williams, was purchased by the Marquis 
of Westminster, and is now the seat of 
Lord Ebury. 

Though denuded of its wings and 
colonnades, the house is of stately pro- 

* Pope, Moral Essays, Epistle iv., line 75. 

•f Horace Walpole to George Montagu, July 4, 
1760; Letters, voL iii., p. 324. 

t The house was engraved, during his oocupan(7, 
in the Vitruvius Britannictts, voL v., pL 20. Plan 
and Elevation of Moor Park belonging to Sir Law- 
rence Dundas, Sir J. ThonihilL archt : Gandon, 
delt., White, so. 



portions, and looks well beyond the broad 
terrace. Its chief external feature is a 
grand tetrastyle Corinthian portico, the 
columns of which are about 60 feet high. 
Of the interior, the great hall and the 
saloon to which it leads are the chief 
features. The hall is of unusual size and 
height, with 5 large marble doorways 
supported by colossal statues, and ^e 
walls and ceilings decorated with classi- 
cal and emblematic compositions painted 
by Sir James Thomhill ; the saloon has 
on the ceiling a copy of Guido's Rospi- 
gliari Aurora. When these paintings 
were completed, Mr. Styles refused to 
pay the stipulated sum, £3500, on 
the ground that they were not pro- 
perly executed, and Thomhill sued nim 
for the amount. Richardson, Dahl, 
and other artists were appointed to ex- 
amine the work, and their report being 
favourable, " Mr. Styles was condemned 
to pay the money, and by their arbitra^ 
tion £500 more for decorations about the 
house and for ThornhilPs acting as 6ur<* 
veyor to the buUding.*' * 

The drawing and dining rooms are 
handsome apartments, and contain some 
interesting pictures and objects of taste 
and curiosity. 

The pleasure grounds, of about 26 acres, 
are laid out near the house in terraces, 
adorned with vases, sculpture, and foun- 
tains, flower-beds in geometiic patterns 
and brilliant with flowers of every hue, 
and pass away on the one hand into less 
formal walks backed by evergreens, to 
kitchen gardens where yet flourish the 
once famous " Moor Park apricots ** and 
Moor Park lettuces of Lord Anson's in* 
troduction, and on the other to the hill 
and wilderness with its quaint mixture 
of old trees and tall formal columns- 
relics of the old demolished colonnades 
— and broad pond bordered with shrubs 
and aquatic plants, and alive with song 
birds and waders. 

The Park, of nearly 600 acres, is varied 
in surface, rich in ancient trees, wild 
ferny tracts spotted over with deer, and 
ornamental waters, the favourite haunt 
of the moor-hen. It is an old tradition 
that the Duchess of Monmouth, in memory 
of her husband's execution, pollarded all 



J * Walpole, Anecdotes of Fainting in England, 
] vol. iv., p. 42. 
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.the oaks in Moor Park. But this the 
aspect of the present ancient oaks clearlj 
refutes ; and Sir Joseph Paxton some 30 
years ago, after examining them for the 
purpose, stated decidedly that they could 
not have been lopped. The trees are 
among the finest in England, many of 
them being of vast size, their lowest 
branches on the ground and their foliage 
in the fullest luxuriancy. 

Other seats aje-r-Riekmantwarth Park 
j(Jo8eph Arden, Esq.), a good house 
standing in grounds which extend north- 
wards &om the town to Loud water, with 
the Chess on the E. border. Loudwater 
Mouse (J. D'Aguila Samuda, Esq., M.P.) 
The Cedars, Chorley Wood, a handsome 
modern manor-house, the seat of J. S. 
Gilbert, Esq. 

Hamlets of Bickmansworth are : — 
Batchworthy S. of the town and the 
Grand Junction Canal. Here are large 
paper-mills, wharf on the canal, the 
goods station of the railway, and, at 
Frogmore Hill, the Female Orphan 
Home for 50 orphans. 

Chorley is a pleasant hamlet and eccl. 
dist. of 956 inh., 2 m. N.W., on the border 
of Bucks. The ch., Christ Church, 
erected in 1870, is one of Mr. Street's 
best country churches, is handsomely de- 
corated, and contains some good painted 
glass. At Chorley Wood Common is the 
kennel of the Old Berkeley Hunt. 

Croxley Qreen, 3 ni. S.W. from Bick- 
mansworth, on the Colne, which separates 
it from Middlesex, is an eccl. dist. formed 
in 1872. The church (All Saints) is a 
neat E.E. building erected in 1872. The 
country is very pretty, with Harefield 
Park on the opposite side of the river. 
The fishing, for which the district was 
noted, has been spoiled by the paper- 
mills. 

MUl Und, on the Uxbridge Road, and 
on the Colne, 1 m. S.W. from Bickmans- 
worth, is a busy suburb, with paper-mills, 
large brewery, tannery, etc. A church, 
St. Peter, of flint and stone, E.E. in 
style and cruciform, designed by Mr. 
Sutton, was consecrated in 1875. 

At Loudwater, 1 m. N., are Mr. 
M' Murray's extensive paper-mills ; Olen 
Chess, the seat of W. M' Murray, Esq., 
and other good houses. 

West Hyde, an eccl. dist. (formed in 
1816) of 493 inh., is on the Uxbridge 



Boad, 2^ miles S.W. of the town. The 
church, St. Thomas, erected in 1845, is of 
brick and stone, Norman in style and 
cruciform. Here are chalk pits and a 
paper-mill — formerly a copper mill. 
There are besides Maple Cross, 2 m. 8.W., 
and several other outlying collections of 
houses. 

RIDDLESDOWN, Subbby {$e« 
Catebham Junction). 

RIDGE, Hebts, i m. S.W. of 
South Mimms, about 3 m. W. from Pot- 
ter's Bar Stat, of the Grt. N. Bly., by 
crooked country lanes, and 4 m. N.W. 
from the High Bamet Stat. (Edgware 
and Bamet branch) cxf the Grt N. Bly. 
Pop. 448. 

• The village consists of a dozen country 
cottages, one or two hou^s of higher rank, 
a farm-house, parsonage, the village shop, 
and the village inn. The ch. stands apwt 
on the rt., venerable in its solitude. It 
consists of chancel (early Dec.) and nave 
and tower (Perp.) of flint and stone, with 
a recent W. window. In it are monts. to 
the Blounts, who held the manor for 
several generations. The best known of 
the name interred here are Sir Henry 
Pope Blount, d. 1682, who published an 
account of his * Voyage into the Levant,' 
1636, which passed through several edi- 
tions, and his sons, Sir Thomas Pope 
Blount, d. 1697, the author of *De Be 
Poetica,' (1694), * Censura Celebriorum 
Authorum,' etc.; and Charles Blount, 
the deistical writer, but better remem- 
bered for his important exertions in 
emancipating the press from the tyranny 
of a Licenser. Charles Blount d. by his 
own hand, Aug. 1693, driven to frenzy 
by the failure of his efforts to obtain a 
licence to marry his deceased wife's sister, 
and her refusal to marry without it. Pope 
has commemorated him in the line — 

** It Blount deapatcb'd himself, he played the 
inan."* 

" The flippant profaneness of the notes " 
to his translation of Appolonius of Tyana, 
as Macaulay remarks, ** called forth the 
severe censure of an unbeliever of a very 
different order, the illustrious Bayle." 
But Bayle only knew the notes by report 
(see his Diet., note I. to art. ApolUmius 

* Spiatie to the Satires, Dialogue I. 
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d^ Tyane). Macanlay has devoted several 
pages of his history (chap, ziz.) to 
Charles Blount. His books were collected 
and reprinted by Gildon, 1696. The seat 
of the Blounts was THttenhanger, {See 
London Colnby.) 

RIVERHEAD, Kent, a vill. and 
eccl. dist. formed in 1874 from Seven- 
oaks par., is situated at the junction of 
the Westerham with the London and 
Maidstone road, 1 m. N.W. from Seven- 
oaks, and about the same distance from 
the Sevenoaks (Dunton Green and Tubb's 
Hill) Stats, of the S.-E. Rly. (Direct Tun- 
bridge line), and L. C. and D. Rly. Pop. 
750 ; but the area of the district has been 
somewhat enlarged since the census of 
1871. Inn, the Amherkt Arins^ a good 
house pleasantly situated by Montreal 
Park. 

Riverhead is a quiet agricultural village, 
not remarkably picturesque, but attrac- 
tive from its situation amidst parks, 
woods, shady lanes, broad open fields, and 
hop gardens. The Church (St. Mary) is 
a neat, commonplace stone building, 
Gothic of the year 1831. Montreal, the 
seat of Earl Amherst, is a stately and 
commodious mansion, standing in the 
midst of a finely wooded park imme- 
diately S. of the village. Bradbourne 
Ifall (F. Crawshay, Esq.) is a good 
house built in 1730 on the site of an older 
Bradboume, " a place of account," which 
belonged to Fulke de Brent in the reign 
of John, and was forfeited with his other 
estates in the reign of Henry IIL Granted 
to Baldwin de Beten, Earl of Albemarle, 
it passed by marriage to William Mares- 
chall. Earl of Pembroke, and then to 
Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, who in 
1283 transferred it to Otho, Lord Qrandi- 
8on. ** After this family was worn out,*' 
I'hilipott tells us, it was owned by the 
Pevenleys or Pemleys, from whom the 
house " in old deeds is written Pevenley 
or Pemley Court." From them it passed 
to the Ashes ; in the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth to Ralph Bosville ; and 
since, in succession through many hands, 
to its present owner. Sir Ralph Bosville 
had the honour of entertaining Queen 
Elizabeth at Bradbcurne, and in the 
great drawing-room of the present house 
is a set of tapestry hangings which the 
Queen is said to have presented to her 



host. Other seats are Riverhead Hou-ge 
(C. R. C. Petley, Esq.) ; ^aMi/Z (George 
Lyall, Esq.), etc. 

ROEHAMPTON, Surrey, an 
eccl. dist. of Putney, lies W. of Putney 
Heath, between it and Richmond Park, 
about 1 m. 8. of the Barnes Common 
Stat, of the L. and S.-W. Rly. (Richmond 
line) ; pop. 1497. 

The pleasantness of the situation and 
the proximity of Richmond caused Roe- 
hampton at an early period to be in 
favour as a place of residence. Many of 
the good old houses remain, but several 
have been demolished to make way for 
modem villas, and more seem doomed to 
be ere long the prey of the builder. The 
village is small and of little interest. 
Here was a royal park, originally known 
as Putney Park, but sometimes called 
Mortlake Park, about 300 acres in ex- 
tent, its eastern boundary being the laxie 
still called Putney Park Lane. In Mary's 
reign. Sir Robert Tyrwhit was Keeper of 
the Park. James I. granted Sir Charles 
Howard the oflace for life. Charles L, in 
the 2nd year of his reign, alienated the 
park to Sir Richard Weston, a great 
favourite of the King, who in 1628 ap- 
pointed him Lord Treasurer, and shortly 
after created him Lord Weston and Earl 
of Portland. Weston made Roehampton 
his chief residence, living here in great 
state. In May 1632 a chapel in his 
house was consecrated by Bishop Laud, 
and a month afterwards Jerome Weston, 
the Lord Treasurer's son, was married in 
it to Lady Frances Stuart, daughter of 
Emme Duke of Lenox,— a splendid 
wedding, at which Laud ofliciated, the 
King gave away the bride, and Ben 
Jonson wrote the Epithalamium — 
" See the procession I what a holy-day 

(Bearing the promise of some better fate) 
Hath filled with cacoohes all the way 

From Greenwich hither, to Kow-hampton gate. 
♦ « * # » 

See now the chapel opens ; where the Eling 

And Bishop stay to consummate the rites : 
The holy prelate prays, then takes the ring. 

Asks first. Who gives? (I Charlu) then he 
plights 

One in the other's hand 

While they both stand 
Hearing their charge ; and then 

The solemn quire cries, Joy ; and they retuzB 
Amen. * 

♦ Ben JoMon, The Under-Wood, ed. 1640, p. 289. 
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In 1636 Lord Portland obtained a 
licence to enclose 450 acres and add them 
to his park, but he died shortly after, 
and, instead of extending, his son began 
to alienate the estate. Roehampton Park 
and mansion he sold for £11,300 to Sir 
Thos. Dawes, who sold them to Christian 
Ck)nnte8s of Devonshire — a woman of 
great ability and influence, who made 
Koehampton Park a notable place. 
Hobbes, the metaphysician, lived here 
as tutor to her son ; the leading wits and 
poets of the day frequently assembled 
here, and Charles II., with the Queen 
Dowager and the Royal Family, paid the 
Countess repeated visits. In 1689 the 
house was sold to Alderman Sir Jeffery 
Jefferys, on whose death, in 1707, it was 
sold to Mr. Bagnall; then passed suc- 
cessively to Mr. Fordyce the banker, 
Mr. T. Parker, and Joshua Vanneck, after- 
wards Lord Huntingfield, who pulled 
down the old mansion, erected a new 
villa, known as Rt^ehampton Qrove^ from 
the designs of Wyatt, and altered and 
modernized the grounds. It subsequently 
became the property and residence of 
Mr. Thos. Fitzherbert and of Mr. Wm. 
Gosling, the banker. It is now the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Lyne Stephens. 

Roehampton Park is now in part occu- 
pied by a spacious Gothic edifice, the 
Roman Catholic Convent of the Sacred 
Heart. The entrance is in Roehampton 
Lane, N. of the ch. An Orphanage and 
other buildings were added in 1866, Mr. 
M. B. Hadfield, archt. 

Roehampton House, the seat of the Earl 
of Leven and Melville, is a red brick 
house, with wings, erected for Thomas 
Carey, Esq., in 1712, from the designs of 
Thos. Archer, the architect of St. John's 
Church, Milbank, Westminster. The 
ceiling of the saloon has a Banquet of 
the Gods on Olympus, painted by Sir 
James Thomhill. It was for a time the 
residence of the Earl of Albemarle. The 
grounds are extensive and beautiful.* 

Dover HousOj the seat originally of 
Ix>rd Dover, afterwards of Lord Clifden, 
the Viscountess Clifden, and lately of 
Mr. Alexander Collie, is a handsome villa 
in charming grounds, of old famous for 
its social and literary gatherings. 

* In vol. i. of the Vit. Brit, is an elevation of 
Roehampton Houw as originally built by Aroher. 



"Nov. I2th, 1829.— At Roehampton at LoM 
Clifden's from Tneeday the 10th till to-day. 
Hir James Mackintosh, Moore, Poodle Byng, 
and the Master of the Rolls. It was nnoommouly 
agreeable."* 

Downshire House (D. B. Chapman, 
Esq.) was so named from having been 
long the residence of the Marchioness of 
Downshire. 

Mount Clare was built in 1772, by 
George Clive, Esq., and so named in com- 
pliment to his relative Lord Clive, and 
his Esher mansion, Claremont. In 1780 
it was purchased by Sir John Dick, Bart., 
who employed Signor Columb, an Italian 
architect, to Italicize the building, and 
add a Tuscan portico. It was afterwards 
the residence of Charles Hatchett, Esq., 
F.R.S., H. Meldrey, Esq., Admiral Sir 
Charles Ogle, and Robert Hanbury, Esq., 
M.P. 

Besborough House, originally Park- 
stead, was built by Sir William Chambers, 
for Brabazon Ponsonby, Earl of Bes- 
borough, and was celebrated in its day 
both as a building and on account of the 
fine collection of works of art and anti- 
quity formed in it by the Earls of Bes- 
borough.! After passing through two or 
three hands, it was purchased and de- 
molished about 1863 by a building society. 

Clarence Lodge, Clarence Lane, for 
awhile the residence of the Duke of 
Clarence (afterwards William IV.), is now 
the Royal School for Daughters of Officers 
of the Army, 

The Priory, the fine seat of the late 
Lord Justice Sir J. Knight Bruce, has 
been converted into a private lunatic 
asylum. The grounds, of about 40 acres, 
are varied, well timbered, and very beau- 
tiful. 

There are several other good seats in 
this village of villas, but these will suffice 
to indicate the character of the place. 
The village proper, never very interest- 
ing, has l^n rendered still less so by re- 
cent commonplace dwellings. 

The Church, Holy Trinity, a rather 
elegant E.E. building, was erected in 
1842 from the designs of Mr. Benj. 
Ferrey, F.S.A., and altered and enlarged 
in 1862. The original chapel was that 
consecrated by Bp. Laud. It was re- 

* Greville's Memoirs, vol. i., p. 241. 
\ It is engraved nnder the name of Fttrkstead in 
I vol. iv. of the Vitruvius Britanuious. 
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Vioyed, and a larger cha])el erected in its 
stead, in 1727 ; and this in its turn gave 

Slace to the present structure. The large 
nd costly mausoleum just outside the 
churchyard on the N. (within the grounds 
of .Roehampton Pork) was erected from 
^he ' designs of Mr^ W. Bum, to receive 
the remains of the late Mr. Lyne Stephens, 
and specially consecrated by the Bp. of 
London, August 1864. 

ROMFORD, Essex, a market 
town OH the Colchester road, and a stat. 
on the Grt. E. Rlwy. 12 m. from London 
by road or rly. Pop. of the town 6355, 
of the par. 8239, of whom 373 were in- 
mates of the Union Workhouse. Inns : 
White Hart (a good house), and Oolden 
Lion, High Street ; 3wa%^ Dolphin^ Lambf 
etc., Market-place. 

The name is derived from the ford over 
the Bourne (called by some writers the 
Rom), a shallow stream which flows 
through the middle of the town and falls 
into the Thames at Dagenham. Letheu- 
illier and others suppose that from its 
being on the line of the Roman road it 
was called the Rotnan fordy and by con- 
traction Romford. Others more plausibly 
suggest that it was the broad ford, from 
the A.-S. runty broad, the brook here spread- 
ing out into a wide and shallow stream. 
If, however, the Rom were the ancient 
name of the brook, it would simply mean 
the Ford over the Rom. 

Romford had a market as early as 1247. 
The first mention of the manor is in a 
record of 1299, when it was held by 
Henry of Winchester, a Jewish convert. 
Until about 1780 Romford was a chapelry 
of Homchurch, but is now a distinct 
parish. With Havering-atte-Bpwer and 
Homchurch, originally one parish {see 
Havebing), it formed the Liberty of 
Ha vering-atte- Bower, was governed by 
its own high steward and justices, and 
possessed a separate jurisdiction, courts, 
including a prerogative court for wills, 
sessions, and commission for trying felons 
within the liberty. 

The town stretches for over a mile along 
the great Essex road, and is crossed near 
the centre by another principal street, 
which leads S. to Homchurch and Rain- 
ham, and N. to Havering. The main 
street, narrow in the middle, expands 
towards the ends, the western half form- 



ing the Hig^ Street, the eastern the Market- 
place, the , cross street being named 
South Street on one side of the High Street 
and North Street on the other. Several ad- 
ditional streets Have been formed within 
the* last few years, especially S. of the 
town and about the rly. stat. High 
Street and Market-place contain some 
good shops, an unusually large number of 
inns and public-houses, and a few public 
buildings. The Market-place extends 
from W. of the ch. to the extreme ^. end 
of the town, cattle-pens being fixtures in 
the open street. Formerly there were 
markets for hogs on Monday, cattle and 
calves on Tue^ay, and com on Wednes- 
day ; but there is now only one market- 
day, Wednesday, when Romford presents 
a busy and noisy but characteristic and 
not unpicturesque scene. The calves, 
cattle, and hogs — the specialities of Rom- 
ford market — are at tne E. end of the 
market-place, westward are farm tools and 
necessaries, clothes, and miscellaneous 
goods, frait and vegetables. The Cora 
Exchange is on the N. side of the High 
Street. The market is the largest for 
com, calves, and cattle, in the neighbour- 
hood of London. Romford is an agricul- 
tural centre, and there are agricultural 
implement factories, foundries, and the 
great ale brewery of Messrs. Ind, Coope, 
and Co. (the entrance to it is on the S. of 
the High Street, but the works extend to 
the rly.) 

The original chapel of Romford, built 
about 1323, some distance E. of the town, 
was taken down in 1407, and a larger one 
erected on the site of the present ch. 
Romford Church, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary and St. Edward the Confessor {see 
Havering-atte-Bowee), is a Dec. build- 
ing, with window tracery inclining to 
Flamboyant, designed by Mr. J. Johnson, 
and consecrated Sept. 19, 1850. It is 
built of hammered Kentish rag with Bath 
stone dressings, and comprises nave with 
aisles, chancel with chapels, and on the 
S. tower a stone spire 160 feet high, and 
a stone porch. The tower contains a 
good peal of 8 bells. The interior is spa- 
cious, lofty, and effective. In it is the 
mont. from the old church of Sir Anthony 
Cooke of Gidea Hall, d. 1576, preceptor 
to Edward VI., with alabaster eflBgies of 
the knight and his wife, kneeling, and 
long Latin insc., said to have been written 
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by Ms diaughters, celebrated alike for 
their learning in an age when female 
learning dourished, and for their fortunate 
marriages. Mildred married William 
Lord Burleigh ; Anne married l^cholas 
Bacon, Keeper of the Great Seal, and was 
the mother of the great Lord Bacon ; 
Elizabeth married John Lord Russell, 
eldest son of Francis Earl of Bedford, 
and Catherine married Sir Henry Killi- 
grew. Several of the windows l^ave 
memorial painted glass, by Wailes of 
Newcastle and others. Ohs, in the E. 
window the (restored) figure of Edward 
the Confessor. 

St. Andrew's ch., at the E. end of the 
town, was erected from the designs of Mr. 
J. Johnson, in 1863, when the eccl. dist. 
of St. Andrew was created. The church 
is a neat late Dec. building of Kentish rag 
and Bath stone. Not far from it is a 
Cemetery with a small Norman chapel 
and lich-gate. 

The Town Hall, near the Market-place, 
is a Corinthian building, tall and narrow. 
In it is held the Literary Institute. In 
the Market-place is a Court House ; a 
County Court has been built near the Rly. 
Stat., and opposite the Com Exchange 
is the London and County branch bank, 
a showy Italian building with polished 
granite shafts and much carving. 

Chidea (otherwise Qiddy^ Oedy, and 
Chuyddy), a subordinate manor of Romford, 
beheved to have belonged originally to 
the Abbey of Westminster, was in the 
reign of Edward IV. held by Sir Thos. 
Cooke, Alderman and Lord Mayor of 
London, who obtained a licence in 1467 
to enclose a park and erect a fortified 
and embattled mansion. Falling however 
under the royal displeasure for refusing 
to lend money to the King, he was heavily 
fined, his goods seized, and he died in 
1478, leaving his house unfinished. Oidea 
Hall was only completed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, by his grandson, Sir Anthony 
Cooke (whose monument is in Romford 
church), who had been an exile in the 
reign of Mary, but returned on the acces- 
sion of her sister, and had the honour of 
entertaining the Queen at Gidea in July 
1568, as he recorded in an inscription on 
the front of the house. Mary de' Medici 
lodged at Gidea Hall the night before her 
arrival in London in 1638 ; the King, her 
son-in-law, who had escorted her from 



Chelmsford, staying at his house at Haver- 
ing-atte-Bower. The estate remained in 
the Cooke family till 1667, when it was 
alienated to Richard Ernes, by whom it was 
sold in 1664 to John Burch. After one or 
more changes, it was purchased by Sir 
Francis Eyles, Bart., who, about 1720, 
pulled down the old house and erected in 
its place the present Gidea Hall, which 
however owes something of its actual ap- 
pearance to a subsequent possessor, Rich- 
ard Benyon, Governor of Fort St. George, 
and his son, Richard Benyon, Esq. , who 
made great alterations in the grounds, and 
built the bridge, of 3 elliptical arches, from 
the designs of Mr. Wyatt. Sir Anthony 
Cooke's house, of which John Thorpe was 
the architect, is engraved in La Serres' 
account of the Queen Mother's Progress 
in England, and reproduced in Nichols's 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. The 
present Gidea Hall, on the 1. of the road, 
i m. beyond the town, is a bald common- 
place rectangular building of brick and 
stone, but contains some handsome rooms. 
There is a good engraving of it by Walker 
from a drawing by Humphrey Repton, 
1794. It is now the residence of the Rev. 
T. Sill Gray, D.D. 

Marie 9 House was a quaint quadrangu- 
lar half -timber moated manor-house, situ- 
ated on the margin of Hainault Forest, 
about 2 m. W. of Romford. The house 
and manor belonged, 1499, to Thos. Urs- 
wyck, Recorder of London ; in 1606 to 
Shr George Hervey, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, whose son. Sir Gawen Harvey, 
bequeathed it to his nephew, Carew Mild- 
may, from whom it passed to Powlet St. 
John, who assumed the name of MLLdmay 
in addition to that of St, John, and in 
whose family it remains. The house, which 
had been long uninhabited, and was much 
decayed, was pulled down in 1808. 

Dagna/ins lies at the N.E. extremity of 
the par., about 4 m. from the town. In 
1454 Henry Percy, Earl of Northumber- 
land, died seised of the manors of Dag- 
nams and Cockerells ; as did Sir Wm. 
Husee in 1496, Peter Christmas in 1517, 
and Thos. Legatt in 1556. In 1637 it 
belonged to Lawrence Wright, M.D., 
whose son Henry was created a baronet 
by Cromwell in 1658, and by Charles II. 
in 1660. Sir Henry's daughter, Mrs. Anne 
Rider, devised the manor to her relative 
Edward Carteret, Esq., Postmaster- 

33 
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General, during whose occupation Pepys 
many times visited the house (which he 
describes as "a most noble and pretty 
house that ever, for the bigness, I saw ") 
to assist at the courtship and wedding of 
Mr. Carteret and "my Lady Jem," his 
patron Lord Sandwich's daughter. The 
estate was sold in 1749 to Henry Muil- 
man, and again in 1772 to Sir Richard 
Neave, who pulled down the old house 
and built the present mansion on a new 
site. Dagnams is now the seat of Sir 
Arundel Neave, Bart. 

Stewards^ a town manor, belonged in 
the first half of the 16th cent, to the 
Halys family; was alienated iu 1666 to 
Wm. Cade, and in 1688 to James Quarles, 
Clerk of the Board of Green Cloth, whose 
more famous son, Francis Quarles, the 
author of the 'Book of Emblems,' was 
born at Stewards in May 1692. The 
manor passed from the Quarles family in 
1708, and has since had many owners. 

Hare Hall (R. Pemberton, Esq.), by the 
hamlet of Hare Street^ 1 m. beyond Rom- 
ford, on the main road, is a spacious man- 
sion of Portland stone, comprising a centre 
with attached colamns and pediment, and 
wings connected by a short colonnade, 
designed by Paine and erected by Mr. J. 
A. Wallinger in 1769, on the site of an old 
family seat. The house contains some 
noble rooms, commands wide prospects, 
and stands in good grounds. In a plea- 
sant cottage in Hare Street, now called 
Mepton Cottage (A. Graham, Esq.), lived 
for over 30 years, and died March 24, 
1818, Humphry Biepton, the celebrated 
landscape gardener. 

At Noak Hill, a hamlet 4 m. N.E. from 
Romford, are the Priory (J. Sands, Esq.) 
and Home Park (M. Whittingham. Esq.) 
Other good seats are — Marshalh (0. Coe, 
Esq.), \ m. N. of the town on the Havering 
road ; Priests (Octavius Mashiter, Esq.), 
^ m. farther on the same road ; Easthury 
Lodge (W. H. Clifton, Esq.), London 
Road, etc. 

ROSHERYILLE, Kent, on the 

Thames immediately W. of Gravesend, is 
an eccl. dist. of Northfleet par. , founded 
in 1853, with an area of 170 acres and a 
population of 767. 

The place owes its name to its founder, 
Jeremiah Rosher, formerly largelyengaged 
in chalk and Jime- works here, who created 



on the cliffs overlooking the abandoned 
pits a village of smart villas and " cottages 
of gentility." The church, St. Mark, built 
by the Rosher family, and endowed by 
George Rosher, Esq., of Crete Hall, is a 
neat modern Gothic structure with several 
memorial painted glass windows. 

Rosherville is, however, most widely 
known by its gardens, " the place" — as we 
are told at every rly. stat — " to spend a 
happy day," and since Vauxhall the most 
popular resort on the Thames. Formed 
out of an abandoned chalk-pit, and ori- 
ginally intended for zoological gardens, 
Rosherville Gardens present in many 
respects a unique appearance, the cliffs, 
some of which are 150 feet high, and 
natural features, having been skilfully 
taken advantage of, and the floricultural 
arrangements being profuse and varied. 
There are, of course, many objects and de- 
corations in more than questionable taste, 
but if not exactly, as one of the advertise- 
ments before us insists, — " sublimely pic- 
turesque, truthfully charming, truly rural, 
veritably salubrious — the Garden of all 
the Gardens in the world," — Rosherville 
Gardens are exceedingly pretty, and will 
repay a visit. But it should be in the 
morning : in the afternoon and evening, 
theatrical and acrobatic performances, 
ballets and outdoor dancing, fireworks, 
the company, and the accompaniments, 
are a trying drawback on the beauty of 
the gardens. 

The Rosherville Hotel is noted for its 
dinners. A pier, erected in 1840 close to 
the gardens, serves for passengers by 
steam-boats and the Tilbury and N. 
London Rlys. 

ROXETH, MiDDX. {see Habeow- 
on-the-Hill). 

ROYDON, or WOODREDON, 

Essex, on the borders of Hertfordshire, 
22 m. from London by the Grt. E. Rly. 
(Cambridge line), extends S. from the 1. 
bank of the Stort, 1^ m. before it joins the 
Lea. Pop. 950. 

Roydon was formerly a market town ; 
now there are not more than two or three 
shops in the wide empty street. There is 
however still a" commercial inn," The Tem~ 
jtle. The church (St. Peter's) is between 
the rly. stat. and the street (from which 
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it is screened by a row of lime trees). It 
consists of a nave and chancel (Perp.), 
a north aisle (Dec.) partly covered with 
ivy, and a sq. embattled tower, of 3 
storeys, Dec^ with Perp. windows inserted* 
The int., partially restored in 1854, is low, 
has open seats, and the chancel is laid with 
encaustic tiles. In the chancel are three 
hrasaes to members of the Colte family ; 
one on the N. of Thos.. Colte, d.. 1471, wife, 
and son, has the figures very fairly en- 
graved. Of Nether Hall^ the moated 
quadrangular castellated mansion of the 
Colte family, built towards the end of the 
15th cent., 1^ m. S.E. from Roydon, only 
the entrance gate-house remains. It is of 
brick, with semi-hexagonal flanking tur- 
rets, the upper part gone. The mansion 
was demolished about 17.70. The site is 
occupied by Nether Hall Farm. Mount 
Pleasant (— Webb, Esq.) is \ m. E. of 
Roydon. 

RUISLIP, MiDDX. (Dom. EisUpe; 
anc. Rueslyippe^ Ruslip^ Ryslep^ and 
Riselip), lies between Ickenham and Pin- 
ner, about 4 m. N.E. from the Uxbridge 
Stat, of the Gt. W. Rly., and alike distance 
S.W. from the Pinner Stat, of the L. and 
N.-W. Rly., and 17m. from London. Pop. 
1482, of whom 266 are in the eccl. dist. of 
Northwood. 

Ruislip is pleasantly situated in a 
quiet rural district, between low uplands, 
watered by the two head branches of the 
Isleworth River, and backed by Ruislip 
Park, Wood, and Reservoir. The occupa- 
tions are agricultural ; much of the land 
is devoted to pasture, and there is a con- 
siderable trade in timber and firewood. 
In the time of the Confessor, Ruislip 
ManorbelongedtoWlward Wit,the Kings 
thane ; under the Conqueror it was hdd 
by Emulfus de Hesding, who gave it to 
the Convent of Bee Harlewin, in Nor- 
mandy. It was transferred in the 13th 
century to the Priory of Okebum, and was 
seized as an alien priory by Henry IV., 
who granted it for life to his 3ra son, 
John Duke of Bedford. Reverting to the 
Crown on Bedford's death in 1436, it was 
given by Henry VI. for his life to John 
Somerset, and on his death, 1442, was 
granted to King's College, Cambridge, in 
whose possession it remains. A moiety 
of the sub-manor of Southcote was, at 



her attainder in 1378, the property of 
Alice Ferrers. 

The Church (St. Martin) stands on high 
ground, and is a large and interesting 
building of black flint and stone. It com- 
prises a nave ; aisles, with embattled para- 
pets ; deep chancel, with a fine 6-light E. 
window ; and, at the W. end of the S. 
aisle, a tall square embattled tower, with 
double angle buttresses, stair-turret, and 
pyramidal roof. The Dec. nave is the 
oldest part of the ch., the aisles being 
somewhat later, whilst the chancel and 
tower are Perp. In the tower is a peal of 
6 bells, recast in 1802. Obs. on entering 
the ch. the place of a. holy water stoup, on 
rt. of W. door olN. aisle, and empty niche 
over the buttress on 1. of doorway. The 
interior is good in character, has a remark- 
ably fine. nave of 6 bays, with alternate 
circular, and octagonsi piers, a timber 
roof in square compartments, and retains 
some of the old open oak seats. The 
chancel has an open timber roof of 3 
bays. S. of the chancel is a chantry 
chapel.. Both inside and out, however, 
the ch.' has' undergone restoration ; the 
body of the church some years back, 
xuider the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott ; 
the chancel in 1869-72, under Mr. R. L. 
Roumieu, when the present noticeable 
reredos was erected... The font is late 
Norm., a square basin of Sussex marble 
on a thick circular stem. Ohs. mont. in 
chancel of Ralph Hawtrey, deputy-lieut. 
of the county, d. 1638, and wife, Mary, 
d. 1647, with their busts, "Johannes et 
Matthias Christmas, Fratres, Fecerunt." 
Also on S. waU, mont. to Lady Mary 
Banckes, d. 1661, celebrated for her heroic 
defence of Corfe Castle against the Par- 
liamentary army. . Obs. brass with fittings 
of John Hawtrey, Esq., d. 1593. Other 
brasses are mentioned by Lysons, but only 
their indents nemain. Here are preserved 
a curious old iron-bound church chest, 
with 3 locks, and a quaint carved bread 
box, dated 1697. On the S.E. of the ch. 
is a good sized yew-tree. 

Ruislip Park, N. of the vill., is a famous 
fox-hunting meet. Park House is the seat 
of R. Parnells, Esq. On the W. side of 
Ruislip Park, much frequented by aquatic 
birds and anglers, is the RuAslip Reservoir 
of the Regent's Canal Comp., a fine sheet 
of water of 80 acres. 

JEastcott^ a large and pleasaxLt hasssk.^^ 
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adjoins Pinner West End. Easteott Home 
(F. H. Deane, Esq.) occupies the site of 
the ancient seat of the Hawtreys, of whom 
Hoislip ch. contains so many memorials. 
High Grove (Sir Hugh H. Campbell, Bart.) 
and Field End House ( W. Lawrence, Esq.) 
are other good seats. 

Northmnoody on the Rickmansworth road, 
N. of Ruislip Wood, is a long straggling 
hamlet on the Hertfordshire border, 
created, with portions of the pars, of 
Watford and Kickmansworth, an eccl. 
dist. in 1864. The ch., Holy Trinity, is 
a neat little Gothic building of flint and 
stone, consecrated in 1854. Most of the 
windows are filled with painted glass. 
Much of the land here is pasture, and 
many of the inhabitants .are employed in 
hewing and preparing firewood for the 
London market. The seats are North- 
wood House rR. H. W. Dunlo^, Esq.), and 
Northmood Hall (D. Norton, Esq.) 

RUNNIMEDE, Eoham, ;^StTBRBY, 
a long level meadow bordering the Thames, 
on the N. of Bgham, and at the, foot of 
Cooper's Hill: 

" Hare was that Charter teal'd therein the 
Crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays dowxu" * 

It has indeed been disputed whether 
Magna Charta was signed and sealed on 
Runnimede or on the little island at its 
upper end, now known as MAGNA Chabt A 
Island. Tradition, as far bactk as Aubrey^ 
day, favoured the island ; and in 1834 the 
then owner, Mr. 8imon Harcourt, treating 
the question as settled, erected a smaU 
Gothic building on the island, and in it 
placed a rough stone,'W.hich a bold imagi- 
nation had assumed to '.be rthat on which 
the Charter was signed, with an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that, " on this island, in 
June 1216, John King of England, signed 
the Magna Charta." But Matthew Paris, 
the contemporary chronicler, and 'the sig- 
nature to the charter itself, distinctly state 
that the charter was signed '< in the meadow 
Called Runnimede between Windsor and 
Staines." A later treaty (Sept. 1217) by 
which Prince Louis of France agreed to 
leave the country with his followers, was 
signed on Magna Charter Island — ^whence 
perhaps the confusion. 

* Denham's Cooper's Hill. 



Runnimede is a triangular slip of 
meadow, about 160 acres in extent, some- 
what over a mile long, and bounded by 
two other meadows, Longmead on the W., 
and Yardmead on the S.E. Between it 
and the Thames is a raised causeway, 
constructed at the cost of a patriotic mer- 
chant, Thomas de Henf ord, in the reign 
of Henry III., and since carefully main- 
tained as a barrier against the river fioods. 
The reach of the Thames off Runnimede 
is picturesque and pleasant, fringed with 
willows, varied by eyots, and brightened 
with abundant water-lilies. 

According to an early tradition, the ar- 
mies of the King and the Barons occupied 
Longmead and Yardmead, leaving Runni- 
mede as a free interspace for negotiations. 
When Aubrey wrote, the fields had not 
long been enclosed, and there can be no 
doubt that when the armies of King John 
and the confederate Barons were assem- 
bled here, the whole tract lay quite open. 
An Act was obtained in 1814 for the enclo- 
sure of the commons and waste lands in the 
parish of Egham^ when such parts of the 
*' Meads called Runney Mead and Long 
Mead," as had been appropriated as a 
race-course, were expressly excepted from 
its operation, and directed to be left un- 
enclosed, and " kept as a Race Course for 
the Public use, at such times of the year 
as the races thereon have heretofore been 
accustomed to be kept." The Egluun 
races are accordingly run on Runnimede 
in the second week of August, when the 
famous mead is the great gathering-place 
of the roughs and pickpockets of London. 
In the last century there was put forth a 
proposal to erect on Runnimede a me- 
morial of what is admittedly one of the 
greatest and most fruitful events in Eng- 
lish .history, and AVenside wrote some 
verses to be inscribed on the base of the 
monument. But the design was never 
carried out, and the only celebration 
which Runnimede witnesses of the event 
which has made its name sacred, is the 
annual running for the * Magna Charta/ 
* King John,* and * Runnimede * Stakes at 
the Egham races. 

Some suppose that horse-racing, far 
from being of novel introduction at 
Runnimede, was practised there at so 
early a period as to have given its name 
to the meadow : Runnimede or Runney- 
mede, according to them, being an obrions 
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corruption of * Running-Mead * (A.-S. 
rune^ a race^ and mede, a meadow). The 
more reasonable derivation, however, is 
that suggested by Matthew of West- 
minster in the 13th, and more distinctly 
stated by John of Beverley in the 14th 
century. It was called the 'Meld of 
Council ' (from A.-S. rune, council), writes 
Beverley, because here in ancient times 
the council was wont to assemble.* 

RUXLEY, Kent (see Cbay, 

NOBTH). 

EYE HOUSE, Hebts, the scene 
of the Rye House Plot, and now a noted 
fishing-house and place of entertainment, 
is situated on the L bank of the Lea, 1 m. 
N. by E. from Hoddesdon, and close to 
the Rye House Stat, of the Grt. E. Rly. 
(Cambridge line), 17 m. from London. 

The Rye, a manor of 86 acres, in Stan- 
stead Abbots par., belonged in the reign 
of Henry VI. to Andrew Ogard, who ob- 
tained the royal licence to impark it, 
*' erect a castle there with lime and stone, 
make battlements and loopholes, and have 
free warren there." f Towards the end of 
the reign of Henry Vin., it was purchased 
by Edward Baesch, "General Surveyor 
of the Victuals for the Navy-Royal and. 
Marine Affairs," under Henry VIII., Ed- 
ward VL, Mary, and Elizabeth. His son, 
Sir Edward Baesch, sold the house and 
manor to Edmond Field, Esq., in whose 
descendants it continued almost to our 
own day. 

At the date of the plot, the house was in 
the occupation of Richard Rumbold, an 
old officer of Cromwell's, a maltster, a 
vehement republican, and, according to 
the royalist witness, the chief in the con- 
spiracy. The purpose of the conspirators, 
according to the not very trustworthy 
testimony of the approver Keeling, wa* 
to have some 40 or 60 well-armed men 
concealed in the house and grounds to 
attack the Guards who were to escort the 
King from Nevnnarket^ and in the confu- 
sion Charles and his brother, the Duke of 
York, were to be assassinated. The spot 

* " Runnimedtt id est, Fratom Consilii . . . eo 
quod antiqms temporibus ibi de pace regni saspins 
oonsilia tractabant."— Leland*8 Collectanea, toL L, 
p. 281. 

f Channay, Hertfardabire, rod 1, p. 38S. 



was well chosen for the purpose. It was, 
wrote Bramston, " a place so convenient 
for such a villany as scarce to be found 
in England ; besides the closeness of the 
way over a river by a bridge, gates to 
pass, a strong hedge on one side, brick 
waUs on the other." • Bishop Sprat 
describes the place as it then was with 
great clearness and precision, and as we 
may judge by the existing ground-plans, 
and the present appearance of the place, 
with. great accuracy. 

ryiHE Rye HouH ia^ffar^ordshire, aboiit dghteeu 
•*' Miles tzom london, is so called ttom the 
Rye a Meadow near it. Just under it there is a 
By-ioad from BUhops- Strafford to Hoddetdm, 
which was constantly used by the King when he 
went to or from Newmarket^ the great Boad wind- 
ing, much about on the Right-hand by StanMted, 
The House is -an old strong Building, and stands 
alone, encompass'd with a Mote, and towards the 
Garden has high Walls, so that Twenty Men might 
easily de&nd it for some time against five hundred. 
From a high . Tower in the Hoase. all that go or 
came -may be seen both ways for nearly a Miles 
distance. As yoa come frY>m Newmarket towards 
L(md<mf when you are near the House, you pass 
the Meadow over a narrow Caus-way, at the end 
of wMch is a Toll-gate, which having Entred you 
go through a Yard, and a little Field, and at the 
end of that through another Gate, you pass into a 
narrow Lane, where two Coaches at that time 
could not go a-breast. This^arrow passage had on 
the left himd a thick Hedge and a Ditch, on the 
right a long Bangs of Building used for Corn- 
Chambers and Stablee yfiih several doors and 
windows looking into the Boad, and before it a 
Pale, which then made, the passage so narrow, 
but is since ranoved. When you are past this 
long Building, you go bgr the Mote and the Garden 
Wall, that is rerv strong, and has divers holes in 
it, through which a great many Men might shoot. 
Along by the Mote and Wall the Boad continues 
to the Ware-River (the Lea) which runs about 
Twenty or Thaxty'^yards from the Mote, and is to 
be past by a Bridge. A small distance from thence 
another Bii4ge is to be past over the New-River. 
Iniboth which Passes a few Men may oppose great 
Numbers. In the out«r Court-vard, which ta 
behind the long BuUding, a oonsideraUe Body of 
Horse and Foot might be drawn up unperoeived 
from the Boad ; whence they might easily issue 
eat at the same time into each end of the narrow 
Lane, which was also to be stopt up by overturning 
a Cart." t 

The ^ing*s return to London at an 
earlier hour than was expected is said 
to have disconcerted the conspirators. 
Whatever was the cause, the King es- 
caped; but the discovery of the alleged 
plot led to the trial and execution of 
Bussell and Sidney, and years after of 



* Sir John Bramston's i 
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Kambold and the Earl of Argyll, the 
exile of a great number of prominent 
Whigs, and the temporary disruption of 
the party. 

The Rye House was a square brick 
building, with inner court-yard and great 
central hall. The larger part df it was 
pulled down early 'in the 18th cent., and 
now only the embattled Gate House is 
left. If not a portion of Ogard's original 
building, it cannot be of much later date. 
It is of red brick, has an entrance gateway 
with good Tudor arch, in the spandrels of 
which trax^es of the Ogard arms "may still 
be discerned, and groined brick yaulting 
under the archway; bays, carved chim- 
neys, and an angle-turret, from the top of 
which there is, as Bp. Sprat intimates, a 
wide view over the meadows in all direc- 
tions. The interior has lost all vestiges of 
its original character, except a brick stair- 
case and hand-rail, it having been used 
for best part of a century, prior to the 
passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
as the workhouse for Stanstead Abbots 
par., and suffered accordingly. JFor several 
years past it has been kept as a show- 
house attached to the Rye House Inn. 
The rooms have received fanciful names. 
One, designated the Dungeon, is shown as 
the place in which the confederates met 
to confer on the details of the Plot. Others 
are filled with rackety old furniture and 
hangings. In one is the noted Great Bed 
of Ware, celebrated by Shakspeare, and 



brought here from its old home, the 
Saracen's Head at Ware. 

Rumbold's malthouse has been converted 
into a refreshment bar, and a long bam 
has received a counterfeit open timber 
roof, some old wood-work from a house 
at Hoddesdon, been hung with old por- 
traits, tapestry, and testimonials from the 
managers of trade dinners and children's 
festivals, designated " The Hall of the 
Conspirators " and " The Retainer's Hall," 
and serves as the great dining room for 
trade and van parties. 

A fishing inn has stood b^ the bridge 
from time immemorial. Major, in his ed. 
of the * Complete Angler,* seeks to identify 
it with Bleak Hall, Isaak Walton's " honest 
alehouse, where we shall find a cleanly 
room, lavender in the windows, and twenty 
ballads stuck about the wall," and doubt- 
less the origintil Bleak Hall must have 
been here or at Broxboume. But the 
present ina is of modem erection, and 
has grown to be a very popular resort for 
railway and van excursionists, and trade 
and school festivals, many hundreds and 
occasionally thousands of visitors assem- 
bling here on a summer holiday. The 
grounds are large, and the gardens 
pretty, though not equal to those of the 
Crown Inn at Broxboume. The fishery 
extends for about 3 miles, and is strictly 
preserved. There is good bottom fishing. 
The fly rods are limited to 25 annual 
subscribers ^at 2 guineas each. 



ST. ALBANS, Herts, a market- 
town and borough (formerly parlia- 
mentary), and created in 1875 the seat of a 
bishopric, stands on rising ground on the 
1. bank of the little river Ver, or Muse, the 
main upper branch of the Colne, 21 m. 
from London by road, 20 m. by the Mid- 
land Rly., and 24 m. by the St. Albans 
br. of the L. and N.-W. Rly., and the 
Hatfield and St. Albans br. of the Grt. 
N. Rly. The Midland Stat, is in Victoria 
Street, \ m. B. of the town ; the L. and 
N.-W. at the foot of Holywell Hill, on the 
S.; the Grt. N. in London Road, ^ m. S.E. 
Pop. of the borough 8298. Inns, Peahen ; 
George. 

St. Albans is the most interesting place 
for its historical associations and anti- 



quarian remains within the like distance 
of London. The objects to be visited in 
and around the town are — ^the Abbey 
Church and Gatehovse ; the three parisn 
churches, but especially that of St. Michael, 
Bacon's church and burial-place; the 
unique Clock Tower ; the ruins of SopweU 
Nunnery (of little account ) ; Bernard's 
Heath, the field of the 2nd Battle of St. 
Albans ; Gorhambury, where, besides the 

g resent mansion, are the remains of the 
ouse built by Lord Bacon's father, and 
the residence of Bacon himself ; the ves- 
tiges of the Roman city of Venilamium ; 
and the earth-works at Beech Bottom, 
possibly a relic of the older British 
Oppidum, 
History, —The town {oppidum) of Cassi- 
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Tellaunus, to which Caesar pursued that 
chieftain after defeating him ou the banks 
of the Thames {see CowBY Stakes), is 
believed to have been the precursor of the 
present St. Albans. Caesar describes the 
town as admirably fortified alike by 
nature and by art. It was surrounded 
by woods and marshes, and defended by 
a ditch and rampart. He carried it by 
assault, but as his soldiers entered it on 
two sides the defenders escaped by 
another, leaving, besides great quantities 
of cattle, many men who were captured, 
or slain in the fight.* Caesar's occupation 
was brief ; and Verlam remained till the 
conquest of Britain by Claudius (A.D. 43), 
an important British city. It appears to 
have possessed a mint with the privilege 
of coining, since a gold coin and many 
copper coins of Tasciovanus have been 
found, with the name Ver. on the reverse, 
and several of his successor, Cunobelin, 
the last King of the East Britons, with 
V. or Ver. on the reverse, and one at 
least with the name in full, yerlaAn>io.\ 

When the Romans took possession of 
the island they founded here a rmimi&vpiwmy 
a dignity not conferred on London, though 
already the commercial emporium of the 
country. J But whether Verulamium oc- 
cupied the site of the British city, or, as 
is more likely, a new one, is not certain. 
It is evident, however, that the Boman 
name was merely a Latinization of the 
British Verlam, or Verolam. In the revolt 
of Boadicea, Verulamium was burned, and 
the inhabitants put to the sword. It was, 
however, speedily rebuilt, surrounded by 
a strong wall, and remained an important 
station as long as the Bomans held the 
island. The famous conference of Ger- 
manus with the teachers of Pelagianism, 
which led to their conversion and the ex- 
tirpation of the heresy from Britain, was 
held, according to the earliest writers who 
name the place, at St. Albans (429), and 
this is incidentally confirmed by the 
statement of Bede (who does not name 
the place) that after his triumph Germanus 
and his companions repaired to the tomb 
of the martyi- St. Alban.§ 

* Caesar, De BeU. Gall., lib. v., c. 21. 

t Mon. Hist. Brit., Plate i. of Coins ; J. Erans, 
F.S.A., Ancient Coins found at Verulam, 1848, 
and Coins of the Ancient Britons, Plate vL 

X Tacit\is, Annales, lib. xiv., c. 33. 

§ Bede, Hist. Eccl., lib. i, c. 18. 



In the 5th century Verulam fell into the 
hands of the Saxons. The Roman city 
stood on the low ground to the W. of the 
present town, with the Ver river for its 
northern boundary : the church of St. 
Michael stands nearly in the centre of the 
ancient city. The Saxons, who seldom 
occupied the Roman towns,* built a new 
town on the hill N. of the river. 

Fable is abundantly mingled in the 
monkish narratives of the origin of the 
Saxon town : we may tell the story briefly. 
During the Diocletian persecution, Alban, 
an eminent citizen of Verulam, to be more 
eminent henceforward as * the Protomartyr 
of England,* was condemned to death for 
having sheltered Amphibalus, a Christian 
priest, and refused to sacrifice to idols. 
He was led forth towards the place of 
execution — a woody height named Holm- 
hurst, on the other side of the Ver ; but 
when the procession came to the river 
the narrow bridge was found to be blocked 
by the multitude flocking to witness the 
spectacle. Alban, in haste to wear the 
martyr's crown, prayed that a way might 
be opened to him, and immediately the 
waters dried up, and aU passed over with- 
out hindrance. Arrived at the hill-top, 
Alban thirsted, and behold a spring gushed 
forth at his feet. Amazed at these mira- 
cles, the executioner refused to perform 
his office upon so holy a man, and was 
forthwith condemned to suffer along with 
him. The day of the martyrdom was the 
22nd (or, as was said later, the 17th) of 
June, the year 304 or 305.+ Within twenty 
years, it is affirmed, a church had been 
raised on the spot in honour of the first 
English martyr.J A century or so later 
the place of sepulture was forgotten, 
though some accounts make the church 
to have survived, and to have been called 
after St. Germanus. 

Nearly five centuries after the death of 
St. Alban (793), as Offa, King of the 
Mercians, was anxiously revolving how he 
might expiate his share in the murder of 
Ethelbert, it was revealed to him in a 



* Eemble, Saxons in England, voL 11. 

t Bede, Hist. Eccl. Gentes Anglorum, lib. i., o. 7. 
What little evidence there is for the existence and 
martyrdom of St. Alban is brought together in 
* Councils and Eccl. Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland,' by Haddon and Stubbs, vol. i. 
p. 6, etc. 

X Bede, Hist. Eccl., lib. i., c. 18. 
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Tiaion that he should seek out the body of 
St. Alban, and on the spot where he found 
It erect a monastery. Accordingly the 
King, "^ith Humbert, Archbishop of Lich- 
field, and the Bishops of Leicester and 
Dndsay, followed by a great multitude of 
priests and people, ascended the hill where 
the martyr was beheaded. There, guided 
by a lambent flame which descended on 
the spot* they found the martyr's relics. 
On the site OSa built a church, which he 
dedicated to St. Alban ; and adjoining 
it erected, in the space of five years, 
Boitable buildings for an abbot and 100 
monks of the order of St. Benedict, 
endowing the abbey with a princely 
revenue* ** that great hospitality might be 
kept there, because the highway called 
Watling Street lay near, through which 
men continually travelled to and from 
London to the north and back again.*' 

About the abbey, in process of time, 
grew up a large town, which received the 
name ca the parent monastery. The old 
city of Verolam was abandcooied, and the 
materials of its booses and walls served 
lor tike construction of its successor. So 
at least say the cbroniclersL The truth 
probably is, that the new town preceded 
lb» monastery in point of time, Imt, over- 
shadowed by the greatness of the religious 
establishment, its original English name, 
WiHmmcftutfr. orWrntlim^ctrngter* gradu- 
ally merged in the popular designation 
of St. Albans town. Some have been 
disposed to regard Ulsig. or IJlsinus, the 
$th abbot, as the true founder of the 
modon town, be having obtained from 
Kixig Ethelred« in 950. a confirmation of 
aQ former grants to the monasterr. and a 
^Aiter for a market, for which he orected 
soitable buildings at his own cost, as wellas 
dwellings for strangers whom he indnced 
to settle here, and finally boilt,. at the 
^itrazices to the town, a church on eatdi 
of tifee three principal roads. 

IHmng its early years St. Albans snf * 
fined like other towissfrom the ravages of 
Jto Panesv and in the time ef WuMoth. 
tbe 4ih abboc. there befel the monastery 
what se«ne<i an irreparable calamity. The 
Panes not onJ;y ^sacked, the abbey, bat 
earned off the bones of the protomarcyr. 
wkdBC^ they depostted in a convent at 






Owensee. Great was the dismay and, 
distress of the brethren at the loss of their 
chief treasure, but the one who took it 
most to heart was Egwin the Sacrist At 
length, moved by his tears and prayers, the 
saint appeared to Egwin in a vision, and 
having made himself known, bade him 
take comfort, and told him what course 
he wished him to pursue, and departed, 
leaving the room filled with a fragrant 
odour. Obtaining leave of his abbot, 
Egwin left the Abbey and travelled to 
Denmark, and presenting himself at the 
convent of Owensee, was admitted as a 
monk. There his piety and diligence were 
80 conspicuous that in course of time he 
was advanced to the office of sacrist, and 
thus had access to the feretory in which 
the relics of his patron saint were kept. 
Watching his opportunity, he stealthily 
removed them into a chest which he had 
prepared, and this he induced an English 
merchant trading at Owensee to undertake 
to convey to England, and forward by 
trusty hands to the Abbot of St. Albans. 
As soon as he was apprised of its safe 
arrival, Egwin aj^lied to his snpenofrs, 
who were of course miaware of the pioos 
theft, for permissi<Hi to return home. On 
reaching St. Albans he transmitted to the 
authorities at Owensee full particulars of 
what he had done. The Danes denied the 
truth of the story; bat the miracka 
wrought by the restored rdics testified 
at once to their auth enti c ity , and to the 
saint's approval of his servant's condnct. 

But even now the relics were not se- 
cure. Some 70 years after, in the time of 
JQfric IL. the 11th abbot, the Danes agxiD 
ravaged the country, and the abbot, ndnd- 
ful of the forma disaster, concealed tiie 
martyr s bones in a cavity in the walls of 
the church. As a farther precautioii lie 
sent suppo^titiaas r^cs to the monastery 
of Ely. and entreated the monks to take 
especml care of the precious chazgie. 
Inien the DazKS had k& the couniiy, 
^fric reclaimed these bones* bat ^e 
monks and people of EI7 Teased to port 
wt& them, and when at kngth tiiercoo' 
sested to do so. they repeated tiie tack. <A 
the Abbot of St. Albany and substanzfted 
other N^aes. Agam tiie ssmt liitericae d. 
Appearing to GiHiert. one of the hret&rexi, 
he told him that the true reins mnat he 
hroni^nKt oorth from thesir hidins'-place* tmid 
deposLtied in tiie ^rrm^ fn. ^le c ^^x p^ of 
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the church. This was done with great 
solemnity. But now the monks of Ely 
publicly proclaimed the artifice they had 
practised, and declared that the true 
bones were in their possession. The king, 
Edward the Confessor, expressed great 
indignation at the fraud, but the monks 
held their own, and for a century the " true 
bones ** of St. Alban were exhibited both 
at St. Albans and Ely. It was only when, 
on the appeal of Bobert de Gorham, the 
18th ablK)t, the Pope sent three bishops 
to Ely to inquire into and determine the 
matter, that the monks of Ely acknow- 
ledged that they had been outwitted, and 
that the true rdics were at St. Albans.* 

By the gifts of successive sovereigns, 
and the munificence of the pious, the 
Abbey had greatly increased m weaJth, 
when shortly after the conquest Paul of 
Caen, a nephew, or as some said son, of 
Abp. Lanfranc, was appointed abbot. To 
the Norman, the Saxon buildings seemed 
all too rude for such an establishment. 
Paul rebuilt, on a scale of surpassing 
magnitude, the church, and a large part 
of the monastery. By a special grant 
(1164) of Pope Adrian IV. (Nicholas 
Breakspeare, a native of a neighbouring 
parish [see Abbot's Langlky], and a 
scholar here) the Abbey was made free 
of episcopal jurisdiction, and only and 
directly subject to the see of Home — a 
privilege which was loi^ a matter of 
neartbuming and contention with the see 
of Lincoln. The Pope also gave the 
abbot of St. Albans precedence of all the 
other English abbots : a precedency which 
was retained tiU 1396,when, after an angry 
contest, the abbot of St. Albans had to 
give place to his brother of Westminster. 

The town shared largely in the pros- 
perity of the Abbey. But it shared also 
in the risks of conspicuous rank. In the 
Wars of the Barons, St. Albans was gar- 
risoned for King John ; was threatened by 
Prince Louis in 1217 ; and a few monUis 
later was ransacked by a disorderly band 
under Fulke de Brent, the abbot having 
at last to buy him off with a hundred 
pounds of silver ; for which insult to St. 
Alban, Sir Fulke not long after met with 
** guerdon meet,*' dying a strange death, 

* The legend is told in full by Matthew Paris, 
Oesta Abbatom Monast. S. Albani, Rolls ed., pp. 
12-18; 84-57; 175—177. 



as Bishop Pandulph, warned by St. Alban, 
had foretold. Again, soon after Easter, 
the town and Abbey were plundered by 
Prince Louis; but no such retribution 
befel the French prince. 

A story told by the chroniclers curiously 
illustrates the condition of a town like St. 
Albans in the reign of Henry III. The 
town, they say, was so strongly fortified 
that throughout the land it gained the 
name of Little London (Minor Jjondania) : 
a name by which it was familiarly known 
for half a century later. In 1266, the year 
of the struggle between De Montfort and 
the King, and of the battle of Evesham, 
the gates were kept shut, and travellers, 
especially horsemen, were denied a pas- 
sage. Hearing this, the constable of Hert- 
ford, one Gregory de Stokes, boasted that 
with three of his serving-men he would 
force an entrance. The gates were opened 
to him, aiid with his followers he went up 
and down the streets, making everywhere 
some idle speech. At length calling to 
one of his men, "See where the wind 
stands," a townsman, thinking he pur- 
posed mischief, shouted, " I'll teach thee 
where the vrind stands," and felled him 
to the ground. Others closed upon the 
luckless boasters, bound them, and hurried 
them to the market-place. There they 
struck off their heads, fixed them upon taU 
poles, and, after parading them through 
the principal streets, set them over the 
town gates. For this piece of rough dis- 
cipline the town had, however, to pay a 
fine to the King of 100 marks---equal to 
about £1500 at the present day.* 

The townsmen were at this time in a 
very excitable condition. There had been 
another of the outbreaks which were of 
frequent occurrence in the long struggle 
of the townsmen against the feudal ex- 
actions of the abbots. A coarse cloth was 
in those days made at St. Albans, and the 
townsmen claimed the right of fulling it 
themselves, and of using handmiUs to 
grind their com. But the Abbey mills 
were an important source of conventual 
revenue, and the abbots stringently in- 
sisted on the townsmen using them alike 
for fulling and for grinding both malt 
and com, and sent their baiUffs to search 



* Opus Chronioomin, Bolls ed., p. 20; Matt. 
Paris, Oesta Abb. 8. Albwoi, BoUa ^- ^. «>a&^si«..\ 
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their houses, and seize and destroy the 
handmills. The townsmen appealed in 
vain to the King and his justiciars, and 
waylaid the Queen on her passage to the 
Abbey to lay their complaints bdfore her. 
When the wide-spread popular discontent 
found vent in the Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw risings, the men of St. Albans were 
only too ready to join in them. In 1381, 
with one William Grindecobbe as leader, 
the townsmen rose on the abbot, and 
forced from him a formal discharge from 
" all services and customary labours," and 
the surrender of various muniments and 
deeds of service. The townsmen put 
themselves in communication with the 
rebel priest, John Ball, and Walsingham 
gives a curious letter which Ball sent to 
the town. It was directed to John Name- 
less, John the Miller, and John Carter, 
and 

" Biddeth hem that thai ware of gyle in borugh 
and stondith togiddir in Qoddia name, and biddeth 
Peree Ploughman go to his werke, and chastise well 
Hobbe the robber, and taketh with you Johan 
Treweman and all his felaws, and no mo. 
*' Johan the Jtfuller hath ygrownde, smal, smal, 
smal; 
The Kingis sone of hevene shalle pay for alle. 
Be ware or ye be wo, 
Knoweth your frende fro youre foo, 
Haveth ynowe, and seythe Hoo : 
And seketh pees, aud holde therynne. 
And so biddeth Johan Trewman and all his 
felawes."* 

The movement was suppressed by the 
King (Richard II.) in person. John Ball, 
the priest, was brought to St. Albans, and 
there hanged and quartered. Fifteen of 
the townsmen underwent a like punish- 
ment. Four of the chief burgesses, and 
about 80 of less mark, were committed to 
prison, but eventually pardoned. All 
concessions made by the abbot were re- 
voked, and on St. Margaret's day " all the 
commons of the county," over 15 years of 
age, were made to appear before the king 
in the great hall of the Abbey, and take 
an oath of allegiance and fidelity. 

Many of the sovereigns of England 
visited St. Albans, and about 1366 King 
John of France was a prisoner in the 
Abbey. It was often visited, too, by 
foreign as well as English prelates, but 
for the highest of them the abbot never 
abated any of his prerogative. Thus 

* Waleingham, Hist. AngUcaniL Rolls ed., vol ii., 
Jf. 33. 



when, in 1280, Peccham, Abp. of Canter- 
bury, asked to be admitted into the Abbey, 
the abbot only consented on his agreeing 
not to celebrate mass there. Within the 
town of St. Albans, and in the towns of 
Bamet and Watford, only the abbot, his 
steward, and officers, had right of hold- 
ing assizes, and deciding pleas in civil 
and criminal cases, the Barons of Exche- 
quer, and other justices, etc., of the King 
being expressly forbidden to go within 
those towns, or intermeddle in any mat- 
ters concerning them. Indeed, by the 
grant or charter of 1 Edward IV. it ap- 
pears, as Newcome remarks, " that a kind 
of palatine jurisdiction was given to the 
abbot," such as long after was held by the 
bishops of Durham and Ely.* The towns- 
men of St. Albans sent two burgesses to 
Pai'liament from the reign of Edward L 
(1300) to the 5th of Edward IIL (1331), 
when, at the instance of the abbot, the 
privilege was intermitted, and only re- 
newed after the Suppression. 

In the War of the Roses, St. Albans 
was the theatre of two important battles. 
The first was fought on the 23rd of May, 
1455. The King, Henry VI., set up his 
standard on the N. side of the town, at 
" the place called Boslawes, in St. Peter's- 
street, which place was called foretime 

gast Sandef ord." The Yorkists, under the 
>uke of York, and Warwick the King- 
maker, encamped in the Key Fields, B. of 
the town (immediately S. of the present 
London Road). The forces met in Holy- 
well Street (as you ascend from the N.-W. 
Rly. Stat.), the Earl of Warwick having 
broken into the town "on the gardens 
side, between the sign of the Key and the 
Chequer," to the cry of " a Warwick 1 a 
Warwick 1 " The victory was with the 
Yorkists. The King was wounded in the 
neck by an arrow, and made prisoner. 

The second battle was fought, Feb. 2, 
1461, on Bernard's Heath, N. of the town; 
when the Yorkists, under the Earl of 
Warwick, were defeated with great 
slaughter by Queen Margaret at the head 
of a large force, and Henry fell into the 
hands of his friends. 

Our next note in the history of St. 
Albans is of a very different kind. From 
the time of Abbot Paul, if not earlier, the 



* Newcome, Hist, of the Abbey of St. Alban, 
p. R70. 
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Abbey had its skilful teachers, writers, 
painters, and illuminators ; * and from the 
reign of John a school of historians un- 
rivalled by any other religious house, and 
including such writers as Roger Wend- 
over, Matthew Paris, William Rishanger, 
Thomas Walsingham, John de Trokelowe, 
Henry de Blandeforde, and Abbot Whet- 
hamstead^ and it was among the first in 
En^and to avail itself of the art of print- 
ing. Caxton printed his first book in the 
Abbey of Westminster in 1474. A press 
was erected in St. Albans Abbey at least 
as early as 1480, in which year issued 
from it the * Rhetorica nova fratris Laur*. 
de Guili. de SaonSi'; and 'Alberti liber 
signiflcandi,"' 8vo. The more famous 
^Boke of St. Albamsj' of Dame Juliana 
Bemers, bears the date of 1486,t From 
this time no more books appear to have 
been printed in the Abbey, owing as 
is asserted to Wolsey's distrust of the 
new art, till about 1634, when John of 
Hertford printed here some half-dozen 
books ia four years. The suppression of 
the monastery put a peremptory stop to 
further operations. 
Down to the Suppression the govem- 

* Among their artists were some clever portrait 
XMunters. In the British Moseum is the very 
nmarkable Oatalogu* BeMfactorum. of St. Albans 
Abbey (Nwo D. vii., f. 81) of the last half of the 
14th oentorj, which was given to Cotton .by the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon. It contains not merely an 
account of "the benefactions to the Abbey, but in 
many instances gives a portrait of the «lonor. 
These portraits are often marked with characteristic 
expression, and appear to be likenesses. The 
drawings illustrate also the costumes of abbots, 
monks, municii>al officers, and ^wnsmen, and 
depict their quaint half-timber dwellings, and 
have been largely drawn upon by Strutt for his 
illustrations. Several of the benefactors are 
merchants, some shopkeepers. Portraits are also 
given of feithf ul servants of the Abbey who dis- 
played exceptional courage, or UMt with rough 
treatment, in defending its rights and privileges. 
The painter was Alan Strayner, or Strayler, " who 
for his pains (however he was well payed) and for 
that he forgauve three shillings four pence of an 
old debt owing unto him for colours is thus 
remembered : 

* Nomen Pictoris Alaynus Strayler habetur 
Qui sine fine celestibus assooietur.' " 

Weever, Anc. Funerall Monuments, fol. 1631, 
p. 577. 

t The books known to have been printed here 
in the interval are : ' Johannis Canonici Questiones 
super octos libros Phisicorum Aristotelis,' fol. 
1481; 'Exempla Sacra ScriptursB,' 8vo, 1481; 
'The St. Albans Chronicde,' foL 1483. Two or 
three others are mentioned, but do not appear to 
bare been reri£ed. 



ment of the town, though the townsmen 
had struggled long and hard for a share 
in it, had been exclusively in the hands of 
the abbot. On the surrender of the Abbey 
by Abbot Richard Boreman (or De Steve- 
nage), in 1539, all the abbatal rights and 
privileges reverted to the Crown. Fifteen 
years later (1554), Edward VI. granted 
the town a charter of incorporation as a 
borough, with power to elect a mayor and 
ten common councilmen. He at the same 
time restored the privil^e of sending two 
representatives to Parliament — a privilege 
it retained (despite the Reform Act) till 
1852, when the borough was disfranchised 
for corrupt practices at elections.* 

The suppression of monasteries had 
given the townsmen the management of 
their own affairs. The Abbey Church was 
sold to them for a sum of £400, for con- 
version into a parish church. The Lady 
Chapel was divided from it and appro- 
priated as a grammar school. The con- 
vent grounds and buildings passed into 
private hands. But for a brief space there 
were symptoms of reaction. The Pro- 
testant Kmg, Edward VI., died, and his 
Catholic successor was firmly seated on 
the throne. In 1556, Bichard Boreman, 
the deposed abbot, purchased the site of 
the late monastery from its then owner. 
Sir Eichard L^, and transferred it to 
Queen Mary — ^the unconcealed purpose 
being the restoration of the monastery to 
its old use. But the dream of the Catho- 
lic Queen faded quickly away, and the 
early accession of Elizabeth put an end to 
all such hopes and fears for ever. 

As it had been the site of the first, St. 
Albans was the scene of almost the latest 
English martyrdom. On the 26th of 
August, 1555, George Tankerfield was 
burned for heresy in a meadow near the 
west end of the Abbey. 

St. Albans was Monk's last stage in his 
famous march from Edinburgh to London, 
when Peters preached before him, 
choosing for his text Psalm cvii. 7 : " He 
led them forth by the right way, that 
they might go to the city where they 
dwelt." 

By an Act passed in 1875 Her Majesty 
may, by an Order in Council, found a new 
Bishopric oi St. Albans, with a diocese 

* At t\aa tVmft ^t^cAt^ ^«ift ^^^ sj^swiycswi, **- ^V'soi. 
half aoidi t\i«^ ^^i^«^ \ \Jaftvt ^Ttf» ^«^ ^ficssfo^ SSCii^Fi • 
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consisting of Herts and Essex, or such 
parts thereof as may to her seem meet, 
and may assign as a Cathedral Church 
the Abbey Church of St. Albans. St. 
Albans town therefore may any day find 
itself elevated to the rank of an episcopal 
city, and the church be a cathedral. 

Ibwn. — On quitting the N.-Westem Ely. 
Stat, you cross the Ver, on your rt., and see 
before you the principal street of St. Al- 
bans, running up a pretty steep hill. The 
houses, wide apart at the base, become 
more closely packed towards the summit ; 
but the Abbey, the crowning glory of the 
town, though it stands on nearly the 
highest point, is not seen from here, — so 
closely is it pent in with houses, — nor in- 
deed from any of the main thoroughfares 
except the north end of St. Peter's Street, 
whence the massive tower is well seen. 
About the rly. stat. the houses are modem; 
but as you ascend the hill, and turn to- 
wards the market-place, you pass some 
quaint old tenements, and find ample evi- 
dence that you are in an old town ; yet 
St. Albans can hardly be said to look 
venerable, and is certainly not picturesque. 
Of late it has been passing through a state 
of transition. It had lapsed into the semi- 
comatose condition of many of our old 
boroughs, and a few years back wore a 
dull, decaying, listless aspect, as though, 
beaten in the struggle for existence, it had 
been left on one side and forgotten. But a 
new trade, that of straw-plaiting, was in- 
troduced, and took vigorous root; then 
came the railways; speculative builders 
followed, and though prosperity has not 
been unintermitted, the decay has been 
arrested, some decided progress has been 
made, and a new impetus will perhaps 
be imparted by its conversion into an 
episcopal city. 

Straw-plaiting is now the staple indus- 
try, while that branch of the trade known 
as the Brazilian hat manufacture! s pecu- 
liar to St. Albans. Some thousands of 
hands are employed in the straw trade in 
the town and neighbourhood. On a sum- 
mer's day almost every house in the back 
streets may be seen with the street door 
(opening into the living room) set wide 
open, and women and girls busy plaiting 
and talking or singing, — or, often, rocking 
a cradle with the foot, whilst they ply 
tJieir nimble hngera withont seeming even 
to look at their work. Plenty of houses 



with their inmates so occupied may be 
seen along Fishpool Street, on the way to 
St. Michael's. A market for straw-plait is 
held in St. Peter's Street every Saturday 
morning at 9 o'clock, and is worth visit- 
ing by the stranger who is in the town at 
that early hour, and may wish to see some- 
thing of the female peasantry of the 
neighbourhood and their industry. The 
Corn-market follows from 12 to 5; a 
market for stock and pigs is held in the 
broadway facing the Town Hall, and fish, 
vegetables, and crockery are exposed in 
the market-place by the Clock Tower. On 
the Ver is a steam and water-mill (Mr. J. 
WooUam's) — ^you paas it in crossing the 
meadow from the Abbey to Verulam. It 
occupies the site of the old Abbey Mill ; 
was erected for cutting diamonds, was 
afterwards a cotton<mill, but has for many 
years been a silk mill, and now employs 
some 300 children and adults. 

St. Albans is a municipal borough, 
governed by a mayor, four aldermen, and 
twelve councillors. The principal corpo- 
ration building is the Toivn Matty in St. 
Peter's Street, a semi-classic edifice erected 
1829-30. Here the St. Albans Archaeolo- 
gical and Architectural Institute — ^which 
has done good service for local antiquities 
— holds its meetings. The Corn Exchange, 
erected in 1857, close by the Town Hall, 
and the Dispensaryf in Holywell Hill, 
are the only other modem buildings 
of a public character. The Cross, one 
of the Eleanor Crosses, and not the 
worst of them, — like those at Stoney- 
Stratford, Wobum, and Dunstable, it was 
the work of John de Bello,* — was 
" pulled down by the authorities " in 1722. 
Happily, the authorities left one piece of 
antiquity, though they did nothing for its 
preservation. This was the CUok Tower, 
"the old town belfry, somewhat equiva- 
lent to those in the ancient cities of Bel- 
gium,"t but unique in this country. It 
stands in the market-place, on the rt. of 
the High Street ; and over against it, the 
site marked by a drinking fountain, 
erected in 1874, stood the Eleanor Cross. 
It is a lofty tower of fiint and stone^ of early 
Perp. character, agreeing very well wim 
the old statement that it was built for a 
clock-house in the first quarter of the l6tb 

* Hunter, in Archsaologia^ vol. zziz., p, 182. 
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cent., but Sir Gilbert Scott is of opinion 

that its " date is probably about the middle 

ofthelSthcentruyjOralittlelater." "The 

lower storey of this curious building," 

writes Sir Gilbert Scott, " has evidently 

been built for a shop, having two fronts 

with stone benches for the display of 

goods ; the one on the S., the other on the 

B. toe storey over the shop seems to 

have been in the same occupation with it, 

and was approached by a separate stair. 

... It is probable, also, that the use of 

one or more of the upper storeys may have 

been allowed to the same person, should 

he have the charge of the bells, though 

provision is made by a distinct guardrobe 

for their possible occupation by another 

party." £i the upper storey is a bell of 

about a ton weight, which within memory 

was tolled at the curfew hour, and though 

not, as has been suggested, the " tuneable 

bell" given by Abbot Roger (temp. Edw. 

I.) for that special i)urpose, was no doubt 

its successor. On it is the legend De 

Missi CelU Bdhea Nomen OahrielU. Left 

long to neglect and ill-usage, the tower 

had fallen into a deplorable state, full of 

cracks, mutilated, dirty, when Sir G. G. 

Scott was in 1864 called in to examine it. 

flis report was favourable, and he was 

entrusted with its restoration. This he 

effected thoroughly, and by the summer 

of 1867 this interesting monument of the 

past history of the town was restored to 

Us ori^nal strength and fr^hness. A 

new town-clock was placed in it; the 

upper storey was made to serve again as a 

belfry : the ground floor is now (1876) a 

saddler's shop. 

In the Hatfield Road (the turning on 
the rt. before reaching St. Petei^s Ch.), 
are the Marlhortmgh AlmshouBeSj or * The 
BuUdingtj a substantial red-brick staruc- 
ture, consisting of a centre and project- 
ing wings, built and endowed by Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough in 1736. It was 
intended by the famous Duchess for offi- 
cers' widows, but the benefits of the insti- 
tution have ance been extended. It now 
provides apartments and an annuity of fire 
shillings a week to thirteen old married 
couples, and thirteen widows. The build- 
ing occupies the site of the Manor House, 
a once noted academy, in which Dr. 
Doddridge and other distinguished Non- 
conformists were educated. The great 
Duke of Marlborough "built foi his own 



habitation a fair house at the W. end of 
this borough, near the river, where he has 
a fair garden, through which passeth a 
stream in which he keeps trouts and other 
fish for the convenience of his table." ♦ 
The house which was at Holywell, was 
pulled down in 1837. 

Besides those already mentioned, St. 
Albans numbers several eminent natives 
and residents. Alexander Neckam, 1157 — 
1227, author of *De Naturis Rerum,' 
poems, and theological dissertations, the 
universal scholar of his time, sometimes 
called Alexander de Sancto Albano, was 
bom at St. Albans, and educated in the 
monastery, though from some distaste at 
a slight put upon him by the abbot he 
migrated to another house. Sir Jolm 
Mimdeville. the famous traveller of the 
14th century, was bom at St. Albims, 
about 1300 ; and his fellow-townsmen 
long after set up a painted tablet, still to 
be seen in the nave of the Abbey, in which 
they claim for the town not only his birth 
but his burial. 

" Lo in thii Ion, of Travellen doth Ue 
One rich in nothixig but a memoiy : 
His name was Sir John MaudeviU," etc. 

But Weever, who notes the erection of an 
earlier tablet (1631), adds, " That he was 
bom here in this town I cannot much 
deny; but I am sure that within these 
few years I saw his tomb in the city of 
Leege," and then giyes the insc. and other 
particulars. There is no doubt that Man- 
deville died and was buried at Li^. 
Two of the most distinguished lawyers of 
the 17th century were natives of St. Albans. 
Sir JohnKing, 169»— 1637, Solicitor-Gene- 
ral to James Duke of York, and Counsel in 
Ordinary to Charles II. ; and Sir Francis 
Pemberton, 1625-^1697, Chief Justice suc- 
ciessively of the King's Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas, and, after his remove from 
the Bench, a leading advocate for the 
Seven Bishops. Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
author of the 'Handbook of London,' 
and editor of Widpole*s Letters, lived 
at St. Albans from 1860 till his death there, 
May 18th, 1869. 
the Abbey f was founded, as we have 

• Chauicy, Hertfordshire, toL ii, p. 820. 

t The bistorr of St. Albans Abbey, from its 
foundation to the end of the Uth oeatoly, is told 
with iringnlar fulness by the remarkable men who 
oonsUtated what has been called " the historical 
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seen, in 793, by Offa, king of the Mercians, 
for an abbot and 100 Benedictine monks. 
Though for the time a splendid structure, 
Iqj the middle of the 10th cent, the church 
had come to be looked upon as too small 
and mean for the monastery, and Abbot 
Ealdred began to collect materials for a 
new building. The task was continued 
by his successor Eadmer, who also re- 
built portions of the monastery. In 
1077 Paul, a monk of Caen, was elected 
abbot by the influence of Abp. Lanfranc, 
whose kinsman he was, and whom he had 
accompanied to England. Finding at 
hand an ample store of materials, Abbot 
Paul set about the reconstruction of the 
abbey church. Aided by the favour of 
Lanfranc and his successor in the primacy, 
the work was so vigorously prosecuted 
that, according to Matthew Parig, the 
church was entirely rebuilt m eleven 
years. But it was not till 1116 that the 
new ch., the largest and one of the grandest 
yet built in England, was consecrated 
with great solemnity, in presence of the 
king and queen (Henry I. and Matilda), 
Go<&rey, Abp. of Rouen, the Bps. of 
London, Durham, Lincoln, and Salis- 
bury, and a great array of abbots, priests, 
and nobles. Before a century had well 
passed the monks began to think even 
this ch. not sufficiently splendid. In 
1196 Abbot John de Cella, having received 
100 marks which his predecessor had set 
apart as a building-fund, pulled down the 
W. end, and collected stones, columns, 
and timber for the rebuilding. But, says 
the chronicler, he had not heeded the 
warning suggested in the Gospel as to 
counting the cost before beginning to build. 

in hifl Vitce Viginti Trium Abbatum 8. Albani; 
aad the Gesta Abbaium MoTuuterii Sancti Albani. 
AJbo, Chronica Moncuterii 8. Albani, ed. H. T, 
Riley, 6 toIs., 1862 (Bolls seriee), the 1st part of 
which is by Thos. Walmngham, the 2nd part by 
William Rishajiger, and the 8rd by Trokelowe, 
Blaneforde, and anonymoos writers ; Sir F. Mad- 
den's ed. of Matthew Paris's Hi*t<ma Minor, 1866 ; 
and the vols, of the AnnaUs Moiuutici, edited by 
H. R. Luard, 1864, eto. The architectural features 
of the abbey ch. are well shown in the large engra- 
vings published by the Soc. of Antiauaries in 1810, 
and dearly described in Buckler's Hist, of the Ar- 
chitecture of the Abbey Church of St. Alban, 8vo, 
1847. Newcome's History of the Ancient and Royal 
Foundation called the Abbey of St. Alban (4to, 
1794) is a prolix history of the abbey and abbots, 
compiled and frequently transcribed from the 
chroniclers (chiefly Matthew Paris), with a large ad- 
jalxtuncfiirelevantmAttw, honest but tedious. 



His 1(X) marks, and many more, were 
expended before the new walls had been 
raised above the level of the floor. Cover- 
ing them for the winter, the abbot pur- 
posed to resume operations in the spring 
if he could procure fresh funds ; but the 
rain and frost caused the new walls to 
split and crumble, and all that had been 
done was rendered useless. He began 
again, but was again unsuccessful. Dis- 
heartened, he turned from the church to 
improve the dwellings of the brethren. 
Chief of these works were a more spacious 
refectory and dormitory, — the monks for 
the 15 years they were in progress volun- 
tarily foregoing their wine in order to 
forward the building. The rebuilding of 
the W. front and the W, end of the nave 
was left for Abbot William de Trumping- 
ton (1214-35), who also rebuilt St. Cuth- 
bert's Chapel, W. of the transept, in a 
richer manner, and effected many other 
improvements. John of Hertford, his 
successor (1235-60), besides adding greatly 
to the splendour of the church, built a 
noble guest hall, with parlours and 
sleeping chambers for the use of strangers, 
and stables for 300 horses — a measure of 
the magnificent hospitality of the abbots 
of St. Alban. The next abbot, Roger de 
Norton (1260-90) gave rich vestments, 
jewels, and costly decorations to the 
church, and Buckler says added the 5 
bays on the south side of the nave, west 
of those built by William Trumpington. 
But this is a mistake. No reference is 
made to any such undertaking in. the 
account of Abbot Roger, in the Gesta 
Abbatum, and the style of the archi- 
tecture is cJ early later. In fact, as we 
know, this portion of the church gave 
way in 1323, and remained in a semi- 
ruinous condition for about 20 years, 
when Abbot Michel de Mentmore rebuilt 
it as we now see it The Lady Chapel 
was the work of Abbot Hugh de Everscfcn 
(1308-26). 

A century now passed without any con- 
siderable alteration in the church, except 
the erection of St. Cuthbert*s Screen, and 
probably the elaborately decorated flat 
roof, by Abbot Thomas de la Mare (1349- 
96), but the work of reparation and deco- 
ration seems hardly ever to have ceased. 
Abbot John de Whethamstead (1440-60) 

E laced « a fair large window" in the W. 
:ont, opened new windows in the N. side of 
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the church, and adorned the Lady Chapel, 
and other parts of the ch. and convent, 
with paintings. Whethamstead also built 
a sepulchral chantry for himself on the 
S. side of the sanctuary; to correspond 
with which Abbot Ramryge (1492-1524) 
bunt a chantry for himsdf on the N. 
side. This was the latest work. Cardinal 
Wolsey was elected Abbot of St. Albans 
in 1526 ; held it in commendam with the 
archbishopric of York, and did nothing 
for church or monastery. "Wolsey was 
abbot foor years ; his successor eight. 
The next and last abbot, Bichard Bore- 
man, elected 1638, surrendered the 
monastery to Henry VIII.'8 visitors, 
December 5th, 1639. 

St. Albans was one of the wealthiest 
abbeys in the kingdom. It had estates in 
almost every county in England. At the 
surrender its revenue was estimated at 
over £2600 ; ♦ but, says Stevens, " if 
the old lands were united together" it 
would be " worth at this day, in all rents, 
profits, and revenues, about £200,000 a 
year, according to the approved rents at 
this day.*'f Commensurate with the 
wealth and dignity of the Abbey were 
the extent and grandeur of the build- 
ings. 

** The long slope of the Mil, ftom the summit to* 
the very edge of the little river, which washed the 
base of its outer wall, was covered to a wide extent 
with the quadrangles, the gateways, the chapter- 
house, the halls, the towers, the turrets, and every 
varietv of form and feature suitable to the position 
and the destination they held in the systematic- 
arrangement. Above aU this goodly array of 
architecture rose, as its crowning feature, the 
stupendous church in its fvOl proportions, with its 
three towers, the central one augmented in height 
and beauty of appearance by the lofty octagonal 
lantern and tapenng pinnacles." % 

Of all the Abbey buildings only the ch. 
and a gatehouse are left. The uneven- 
ness of the ground between the ch. and 
the river rudely indicates that it may long 
since have been covered with such buiM- 
ings — ^king's chambers, queen's rooms (the 
Queen being by special provision excepted 
from the rule which made it unlawful for 
any woman to lodge in the monastery), 
abbot's house, chapter house, library, scrip- 
torium, larder, granary, refectory, dormi- 

* "Weever; Dugdale gives the net value £2102. 

t Stevens, Additions to Dugdale, 1722, vol. i, 
p. 2«5. 

X J. C. and C. A Buckler, Hist of the Archi- 
tecture of the Abbey Church of St. Alban, p. 7. 



tory, justice hall, audience chambers, clois- 
ters, kitchens, long stables, etc, — as 
were required for conventu^ order and 
discipline and princely hospitality, but 
over all the grass grows green. In their 
general arrangement the buildings of St. 
Albans resembled those of every other 
Benedictine monastery, only differing in 
scale and splendour, and in necessary 
adaptation to the special duties of the 
abbot and the nature of the locality. 

As it stands, the Abbey Church consists 
of nave with aisles, triforia, and clere- 
storey ; choir, presbytery, and sanctuary ; 
central tower and transept ; and once 
more, after being severed from it for 
more than three centuries, the Lady 
Chapel may be spoken of as a part of 
the building. 

Including the Lady Chapel, St. Albans 
is the longest church in the kingdom : its 
internal length being 536 ft., and ex- 
ceeding that of Winchester Cathedral 
by 5 ft., Ely by 18, Canterbury by 21, 
and Westminster Abbey by 30 ft. The 
transepts are 176 ft. across. The internal 
width east of the tower is 76 ft. 8 in. ; 
west of the tower, 74 ft. 2 in. The nave 
is 276 ft. long from the W. wall to the 
tower arch. The extreme length of the 
exterior, including the Lady Chapel, is 
566 ft. The tower is 144 ft. high. 

The great interest of the church consists 
inits being substantially the church built by 
Abbot Paul in 1077-88, and consequently 
one of the earliest Norman churches — per- 
hapsthe earliest on a large scale — remain- 
ing in this country. But beyond this, it 
comprises not only the early Norman plan 
and construction, but dated examples of 
each subsequent period of English ec- 
clesiastical architecture. The walls and 
entire central portion of the present 
church— from the fifth bay of the nave 
on the N. (reckoning from the W. door) 
to the first bay of the sanctuary, and 
including the transepts and central tower 
— is a part, constructional ly little injured 
by time or wear, of the Norman ch. The 
five western bays of the nave are E.B. 
(1214-36); the S. aisle and nave piers 
are of the early Dec. style; the Lady 
Chapel and portions of the B. end later 
Dec. ; the windows on the N. of the nave, 
the W. window, and chantrys, Perp., — 
some of it very late in date. 

Matthew Paris saya tha.t. ^Vi\. ^-saoi^ 
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. built his church " of the stones and bricks 
(or tiles, tegula) of the old city of Veru- 
lamium,** and the visitor may at once 
verify his testimony. The Norman por- 
tion is constructed throughout of bncks 
precisely similar to those which may be 
seen, by crossing the river, in the still 
remaining Roman walls. In this respect 
St. Albans is unique among our churches. 
But it is remarkable that, whilst the old 
Roman bricks were used as they were 
taken — ^and, as may be observed, the 
builders tried to imitate the Roman 
manner of construction by using the 
bricks as bonding courses with flSnts — 
there has not been found a single Roman 
shaft, capital, or carved stone worked up 
in any part of the building. Some rude 
banded shafts (as in the trif oria of the 
transepts) are supposed to have been 
taken from Offa's Saxon ch., and used 
vrithout alteration ; ♦ but if any carved 
Roman stones were used — and we can 
hardly believe that there were not some 
among the spoli4i of Verulam — ^they must 
have been ruthlessly recut. The use of 
stone in the walls was, however, almost 
confined to the base of the central tower, 
where it occurs in massive blocks. 

This peculiarity in the construction 
deserves the visitor's attention, as it 
greatly influenced the original character 
and win account for the present appear- 
ance of the edifice. The rude, rugged, 
as some would say ufifinishedf conditioii 
of the external walls is, for example, at 
once explained by the construction. The 
church was built of brick (with flint in 
the basement), bat was meant to be 
covered, both inside and out, with cement, 
and the brickwork was left rough that the 
cement might adhere the better. Not 
only are the walls iiom base to summit, 
including the angles, constructed of 
Roman bricks, but the vouissoirs of the 
arches, the steps and newels of the stairs, 
the cores of the massive piers which 
support the triforia, and the string courses 
and mouldings are of the same material. 

• Buckler, ArohiteotiiTe of the Abbey Church of 
Bt. Alban, p. 134. Sir Gilbert Soett, after a 
mhiute comparison of theee baluster oolunms with 
■imilar shafts in the Saxon churches at Castle Cliff, 
Dover, Jarrow-on-the-Tyne, and Honk Wearmoutb, 
restored by him, expresses a rery decided opinion 
that the St. Albans columns *< formed portions of 
King Offa's diuroh." (Report on St. Albans 
Church.) 



The bricks are laid with wide joints in 
a bed of mortar almost rivalling that of 
the Romans in tenacity. But almost 
every particle of cement has disappeared 
from the exterior, and the interior cement 
has been only partially renewed. Hence 
the Norman work has a deceptively rough 
and decayed aspect, though in truth the 
brick has lasted far better than the stone 
where that material was used. To restore 
in imagination the Norman ch., we mnst 
replace throughout the smooth cement, 
and suppose it to be lined in imitation 
of masonry wherever there was no 
pictorial decoration. This early use of 
mutative cement is rather opposed to 
ecclesiological notions, but there can be 
no doubt of the fact, and it is one 
suggestive in many ways. Further, it 
must be remembered that the present B. 
and W. ends, the screens and chantrys, 
are of more recent date than the main 
building. The original Norman church 
was 426 ft. long (the same l^gth as 
Peterborough Cathedral); had a grand 
W. front flanked by square towers ; the 
central tower was crowned by a parai>et, 
roof, and angle turrets. There were two 
apsidal chapels opening from the E. side 
of each transept ; and a very long pres- 
bytery with an apse at the E. end, in 
which the decoration of the interior 
culminated in rich metal-work, carvings, 
paintings of a Majesty, the Virgin, and 
several saints^ All the Norman surface 
decoration has disappeared ; there is no 
such forest of piers as arrests attention 
in the long vista of Winchester Cathedral ; 
and it must be admitted that in the first 
view of the Abbey the severe simplicity 
of its aspect is cheerless and disappoint- 
ing. But this very simplicity, the 
grandeur of scale, and harmony of pro- 
portions, produce their impression if the 
building be lingered over. St. Albans 
Abbey is, in truth, one of those buildings 
which require to be studied to be under- 
stood and appreciated; and it grows in 
estimation in proportian as it is studied. 

The present entrance to the Abbey is 
on the S.f and the visitor is generally led 
to the transept or chancel; but to see 
the interior aright, he should pass at once 
to the W. door, and view the building in 
the way its authors meant it to be seen« 
Some day we hope the W. door will be 
again the ordinary entrance. The gene- 
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ral impression on looking at the nave is 
(or was before the tower arch was tempo- 
rarily blocked up) that its length is ex- 
cessive ; but it must be remembered that 
the original proportions have been some- 
what altered : as the apparent height of 
the exterior has been reduced by the ac- 
cumulation of some six feet of rubbish at 
the foot of the wall, so has that of the 
interior by raising the floor some three or 
four feet above the original pavement, 
and laying it with a gradual rise from 
the W. door to St. Cuthbert's Screen. 
The original pavement was formed of 
small tiles. A new one was laid down in 
the 14th cent. ; but the present pave- 
ment, of black and white marble, only 
dates from about 1738. 

Whatever be the impression produced by 
the nave, there is felt to be a remarkable 
want of congruity in its architectural 
character. This, as is quickly seen, arises 
from the curious admixture of styles, and 
the direct way in which they are brought 
into juxtaposition. " Probably no other 
church," as Mr. Buckler remarks, "ex- 
hibits so many incongruous junctions 
with so much refined and stately archi- 
tecture." Very striking examples of these 
incongruous junctions may be seen on the 
N. side of the nave, where the arch of the 
last E.E. bay springs from the Norman 
pier in the baldest possible fashion, and 
on the S. side at the junction of the E.E. 
and Dec. work of the fifth and sixth 
bays; but others equally remarkable oc- 
cur in the choir and sanctuary. 

The W. end of the Norman church was 
demolished by Abbot John de Cella (1195- 
1214), with a view to its reconstruction 
on a more magnificent scale, and more in 
accordance with current taste. He failed, 
as we have seen, to accomplish his under- 
taking ; but the foundations and remain- 
ing fragments of the superstructure suffice 
to prove that his front, with its great flank- 
ing towers, noble entrance porch, and rich 
clustered columns of Purbeck marble, 
would have been a far grander and more 
beautiful front than that actually raised 
by his successor, William de Trumpington 
(1214-35). The present W. window of 
nine lights was inserted by Abbot Whet- 
hamstead in the middle of the 15th cent., 
and is only remarkable for its size. 

Looking from the W. porch eastward, 
we see that while the western bays of the 



nave are E.E. in style, and the farther 
bays on the S. are of later date, the 
larger portion on the N. side is early 
Norman in character. In fact, the first 
five bays on the S. side, and the first four 
on the N. are, from floor to roof, E.E., 
the work no doubt of Abbot Trumpington. 
This portion of the ch. is very £me, free 
from all adventitious ornament, but noble 
in the mass, and exceedingly graceful in 
the details. For its construction the 
Norman walls were removed to the foot 
of the clerestorey ; but in rebuilding, the 
original piers being retained, the Norman 
proportions were adhered to in the ar- 
cades, though, as the pointed arches rose 
higher than circular arches, the triforia 
were necessarily higher, and the architect 
appears to have intended to substitute a 
groined roof in place of the original brick 
vaulting.* To form the clustered columns 
of the E.E. arcade, the massive Norman 
shafts were cut away, and the greatly 
diminished brick core cased with masonry.: 
The arches of the triforia, instead of a 
single opening, as in the Norman, have 
within the outer arch, which is borne on 
elegant clustered shafts, two recessed 
arcnes with a central column of good, 
design. The mouldings in the triforia 
are admirable, and the dog-tooth orna- 
ment is introduced with excellent effect. 
The clerestorey is merely a continuous 
series of narrow windows, the bays being • 
marked by slender shafts. Mr. Buckler, 
from an examination of the foundations, 
arrived at the conclusion that the most 
western bay was intended to have been 
a pronaos or narthex. 

The E.E. work terminates with the. 
fourth bay on the N. side, though very 
curiously the clerestorey window of the 
fifth bay is E.E., probably from this por- 
tion of the Norman wall having fallen, or 
been materially injured, on the demolition 
of the adjoining portion. The remaining 
bays on this side are Norman of the 
severest plainness. The massive rectan-j 
gular piers, very nearly as wide as the 
interspaces, are only relieved by a sUght 
projection of the side faces and reyeals, 
the arches are without mouldings or any 
constructional ornament, and plain pilas- 
ter shafts divide the several bays. Of the 
three stages the trif orium is the lowest, 
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and suffers b^ juxtaposition with the 
lighter and loftier £.E. arcade. The Nor- 
man piers, as we have said, are of brick, 
covered with cement. During repairs in 
1863, paintings executed in fresco or dis- 
temper were uncovered on the W. and 8. 
face of each shaft — so placed as to face 
the congregation. When the limewash 
was first removed, somfe of them were in 
fair preservation ; but though they were- 
carefully oiled and varnished, the colours 
graduallj^ changed, and in some instances 
the designs have almost disappeared. 
The paintings on the W. sides of the piers, 
and consequently facing the worshipper 
as he walked up the nave or looked east- 
ward, represent Christ on the cross, with 
the Mother and St. John at its foot ; the 
figures about 4 feet high. Each of the five 
d&Eers, especially in the position of the 
Saviour. In all the flesh colours have be- 
come brown, in some nearly black. The 
form of the Saviour is generally meagre, but 
much more correctly drawn m some than 
in others. Under the first (the fourth pier 
from the W. door) is a bracket for a lamp. 
On the nave face of this pier is a colossal 
St. Christopher, with the child Saviour 
on his shoulder. On the southern faces 
of the other piers are figures of the Virgin 
and saints, a Martyrdom of St. Alban, 
and the infant Saviour with the fingers 
raised in the act of benediction. Mr. 
Buckler suggests that the fourth (first 
Norman) pier was probably spared when 
the first four bays were renewed by Abbot 
Trumpington from a feeling of reverence, 
an altar being attached to its western 
face. 

The five eastern bays on the S. were 
rebuilt about the middle of the 14th cent., 
and are consequently of the best period 
of the Dec. style. In general character 
they agree with the earlier bays, the 
architect having evidently sought to make 
them accord, but the mouldings are of 
course fuller, enriched cuspings are in- 
troduced, and the whole has a richer 
and more florid character. We admire 
more the severe simplicity of the earlier 
bays, but these are very beautiful, and 
we agree with Mr. Buckler that " it would 
be difficult to name, in any church, an 
elevation which rivals in magnificence 
that of the ten bays which complete the 
range on the S. side of the nave, between 
the W. end and St Cathbert*B screen.'* 



This portion of the S. aisle is groined; 
the western half, and the entire N. aisle, 
have plain timber roofs. 

Unfortunately, in the autumn of 1876, 
these bays showed such serious symptoms 
of failure, caused, no doubt, by the sink- 
ing eastward of the great tower (to be 
noticed presently), that it was deemed 
necessary to support them by strong 
shores, and they will consequently not 
again be properly seen till they have 
passed through the hand of the restorer. 

The ceiling of the nave and choir has 
been attributed to Abbot John de Whet- 
hamstead (1420'40X ^^^ ^^ more pro- 
bably the work of Thomas de la Mare 
(1349-96). It is of oak or chesnut, fiat, 
divided into four lines of panels, and 
painted with bright colours and scrolls, 
each panel having in old characters 
the monogram I.H.S. The effect is re- 
markable, and if not altogether pleasing, 
this may be owing to the coarse way in 
which, some generations ago, the whole 
was repainted " in imitation of the origi- 
nal." At any rate, the choir ceiling, 
which is decorated in a similar manner, 
but more elaborately, has had the modem 
paint removed and the old work restored 
with surprising benefit. Whether the 
ceiling was planned with a view to 
acoustic qualities we know not, but it is 
noteworthy that, divine service having 
been performed in the nave since the 
restoration of th& tower and choir was 
commenced, notwithstanding the great 
length and height of the nave, the 
preacher can be distinctly heard in every 
part of it without raising his voice. 

The nave is divided from the choir at 
the tenth bay by St. Cuthhert's Screen. 
The usual practice is for the choir to 
commence at the E. arch of the transept. 
But here, when the chapel of the patron 
saint was partitioned off, the eastern limit 
of the choir being abridged, the remaining 
space was insufficient for the require- 
ments of the monks. The immense length 
of the nave allowed a portion of it to be 
taken without unduly encroaching on the 
ch. of the laity, and its four eastern bays 
were added to the existing choir. Abbot 
Bichard d'Aubeney, near the dose of the 
11th cent., dedicated a chapel to St. Cuth- 
bert, in commemoration of his withered 
arm being miraculously cured on occa- 
sion of the translation of St. Cuthbert' 
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bones at Durham. This gave place to a 
more magnificent chapel and screen 
erected by Abbot Trumpington in the 13th 
cent. ; and this in its turn was removed 
on the completion of the eastern bays of 
the S. arcade, towards the middle of thd 
14th cent., and the present screen substi- 
tuted. The screen is of Tottenikoe stone, 
solid and lofty, entirely shutting off the 
B. end of the ch. It has a centre of two 
tiers of niches with canopies, the upper 
tier, seven in number, being distinguished 
by greater size and enrichment. On 
either side is a doorway leading to 
the choir. A carved cornice and t^oil 
crest crown the screen, which no doubt 
bore in the centre a tall rood. In front 
stood the altar of the saint; unless, in- 
deed, as is possible, the chapel of St. Cuth- 
bert stood apart from the screen on the 
S., and the altar in &ont of the screen 
was that of the Holy Cross. The screen 
is of fair design and admirable workman- 
ship ; but it is much defaced, blocks the 
way, and is altogether very much out of 
place. In preparing the ch. for use as a 
cathedral, it is to be hoped that St. Cuth- 
bert's screen will be removed to a side 
wall, where a suitable -place may easily be 
found for it, and an open metal screen 
be substituted — ^if any screen is required 
W. of the transept. 

The Choir extends from St. Cuthbert's 
screen to the tower, the four bays of which 
it is composed retaining the massive 
Norman piers and plain round arches up 
to the trif oria and clerestoreys. The ceil- 
ing is a continuation of that of the nave, 
but more elaborately painted, and will 
soon reappear in its pristine brilliancy. 
In 12 of the panels angels are represented 
holding in one hand sMelds-of arms ofr the 
early English kings, in the other scrolls 
with invocations to the Trinity. In the 
central panels are representations of the 
Saviour and the Virgin under canopies. 
The other 52 panels have angela bearing 
the arms of England, France, Castile, 
Portugal, etc. The choir is now being 
thoroughly restored, and in it Sir Gil- 
bert Scott is colouring and relieving the 
walls and shafts in accordance with 
portions of the old work which have 
been uncovered. Oh^.f in the S. aisle, 
the low recessed canopied tomb, said by 
a modem inscription to be that of the 
hermits Roger and Sigar; and beyond 



it the ** Abbot's Doorway," of carved 
oak. 

The eastern extension of the choir, The 
SanctiMtyf.oT Preshyteryj was that part of 
the buildmg in which its splendour culmi- 
nated, and must in its palmy days have 
been of extraordinary magn&cence. In 
the Norman ch. it extended unbroken 
eastwards, with aisles of the same width 
as those of tiie nave, and terminated pro- 
bably in a spacious apse, within which 
stood the-shnne of St. Alban. The Lady 
Chapel was on the S., and there were 
three other -chapels, all apsidal in form. * 
But about the middle of the 13th cent.. 
Abbot John de Hertford (1235-60) pulled 
down the whole eastern end of the ch., 
beyond the second bay from the tower, 
and rebuilt it in the fighter and richer 
maimer whi6h marks the transition from 
the B.B. to the Dec. style. The Lady 
Chapel was added to the eastern end by 
Abbot Hugh de- Bversden in the first 
quarter of the 14th cent The Sanctuary, 
as it now appears, is closed eastward by 
the lofty screen erected by Abbot William 
Wallingford (1476«':84), nearly in the centre 
of the 2nd arch from the tower, and be- 
tween the monuments of Abbots Whet- 
hamstead and Ramryge. The architecture 
of Hertford's building is light, graceful, 
and beautifully finished. Note the greater 
altitude of the arches, the narrower bays, 
the increased internal space obtained by 
the comparative thinness of the pillars 
and walls, and the elegance of the cusps 
and mouldings. The N. and S. doorways, 
after being closed on the conversion of the 
abbey, into a parish ch., have been re- 
opened; and the beautiful tabernacle work 
over them carefully restored. 

The Aitar Screen (or Wallingford's 
Screen, as it is frequently called,) bears 
a marked resemblance to that of Win- 
chester Cathedral, whith is of about the 
same date. It is a lofty and solid struc- 
ture <rf Tettenhoe stone ; is in three 
compartments, a centre and two wings, 
and rises in three stages of the most elabo- 
rate carved work. The central compart- 
ment was filled by the high altar, with its 
rich dorsal wrought with the martyrdom 
of St. Alban. O^er this is a tier of 13 
canopied niches ; the central one filled, as 
is supposed (for all the statues are gone). 
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with a figure of the SaTiour, the others 
with the Apostles. Above these is a cru- 
ciform space, once, doubtless, occupied by 
a crucifix. The wings have each a door- 
way leading to St. Alban's Chapel, with, 
on cither side, richly canopied arches; 
above are two tiers of canopied niches, 
and the whole is crowned with a range of 
rich canopied work and perforated cornice. 
Shields with the arms of England and 
France and of Abbot Whethamstcad, and 
a variety of devices, complete the design. 
The east front is less elaborate, but still 
very rich. A large part of the surface is 
panelled ; the Abbey arms supported by 
angels, and the arms of Abbot Whetham- 
stead, are conspicuous ; and the crowning 
cornice is ornamented with delicately 
carved vine leaves, fn^t, etc. In its way 
nothing can well exceed the richness and 
beauty of the carvings on the shrine, but 
with all its beauty it will, we fear, be a 
serious obstruction to the magnificent 
vista which would, but for it, be obtained 
when the Lady Chapel is opened to the 
body of the church. 

St. Allan's Chapel extends E. of the 
Altar Screen to the Lady Chapel. Near 
the centre of the chapel stood the Shrine 
of St. Alban, on the beauty and splendour 
of which the chroniclers never tire of ex- 
patiating. At its W. foot, probably, stood 
the altar of St. Alban. On the N. side of 
the chapel, looking directly on the shrine, 
is the Watch Gallery, where night and 
day the shrine keeper and his assistants 
kept watch over the treasures of the 
shrine. On the opposite side is the monu- 
ment of the good Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester, and at its foot the vault in 
which he was interred. The eastern, or 
processional aisle, E. of the shrine, opened 
into the Lady Chapel by five tall pointed 
arches, three in the central span and one 
on each side. These arches were walled 
up in 1663, when the Lady Chapel was 
severed from the ch. and converted into a 
grammar-school. 

From the Suppression, or shortly after, 
the Shrine of St. Albanj both platform and 
feretory, disappeared. Buckler, indeed, 
accepting the Cologne legend, states that 
"the treasure, the possession of which 
had for ages rendered the Abbey illustrious, 
was conveyed for security to Borne, and 
subsequently consigned to the care of the 
Theresian convent at Cologne, in whose 



church of St. Mauritius in that city may 
still be visited the shrine of St. Alban ot 
England."* This is, however, as mythical 
as the possession of the saint's bones by 
Ely or Owensee. The Cologne shrine 
belongs to St. Albinus — a very different 
person to the English Alban. The only 
vestiges of the slmne known in fact to 
exist, were the stone flags marking the 
place on which it stood, with hollows in 
them, worn, as you were told, by the knees 
of the pilgrims. But quite recently, not 
indeed the shrine, as is commonly asserted, 
but the platform or basement of it, has 
been brought to light in the most remark- 
able manner. Some 20 years ago, Dr. 
Nicholson, the rector of St Albans, caused 
the central arches of the Lady Chapel to 
be opened, and among the bricks and flints 
and fragments of carved stones which had 
been employed for filling the arch, found 
numerous pieces of wrought Purbeck 
marble. The Cologne myth having been 
exploded, Dr. Nicholson thought these 
might be remnants of the shrine, and had 
them carefully preserved. Nothing further 
was done till Sir Gilbert Scott, in the 
course of the restorations at the Abbey, 
ordered the modem wall-casing of the B. 
aisle to be removed, Feb. 1872, when be- 
hind it was found an immense quantity ot 
carved fragments of stone, many of which 
on comparison were found to agree with 
those discovered by Dr. Nicholson. The 
seai'ch was diligently prosecuted, the re- 
maining western arches of the Ladj 
Chapel were opened, the gabled panels 
of the ends and side arcades were lonnd, 
and at length the marble work of the 
shrine was almost perfectly recovered. 
But it was in hundreds of little fragments, 
the zeal of the iconoclasts having led them 
to mutilate the idolatrous shrine, as they 
hoped, past remedy. The fragmente were 
however found in such regular order that 
they almost explained their place in the 
design. As soon as the general plan was 
made out, the work of rebuilding was 
commenced, a work of enormous difiiculty 
owing to the numberless small and shape- 
less pieces, and continued with amazing 
patience and Ingenuity f till the whole 



* Arch, of the Abbey Ch. of 81 Alban, p. 108. 

t The shrine was laboriously built up, and all 
the fragments fitted and fastened together with 
xnastio cement by Mr. Jackson, a foreman maaom 
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was put together, as it now stands, in the 
site it occupied for centuries, and in a 
more perfect condition than even the more 
famous shrine of St. Edward at West- 
minster. 

As reconstructed, the shrine is in two 
stages, nearly 9 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 
8 ft. high. The lowest stage, which stands 
on two low steps, is tomb-shaped, the sides 
divided into four square panels, each orna- 
mented with a vigorously moulded and 
cusped quatrefoil, at each end a similar 
panel. In three of these quatrefoils are 
lozenge-shaped openings, cut through the 
marble — ^two on one side, one on the other. 
Their i)urpo8e is not clear, but it appears 
most likely that they were intended to 
allow worshippers to look at the relics 
deposited witlun (and we know that be- 
sides the bones of St, Alban, which were 
in the feretory on the summit, there were 
relics of many other saints in the shrine), 
perhaps also to insert diseased limbs. The 
second stage consists of tall niches the 
width of the lower panels, elaborately 
groined and traceried within, and termi- 
nating in cusped arches and crocketed 
pediments, within which are beautifully 
carved floral ornaments. Above is a bold 
cornice and cresting. Within the tym- 
pana are carved at the W. end the Decolla- 
tion of St. Alban, at the E. the Scourging 
of St. Amphibalus. Ixk the spandrels and 
elsewhere are figures of angels with 
censers, kings, etc. Opposite the prin- 
cipal divisions have been detached but^ 
tresses, terminating in pinnacles, 14 in all, 
but of these only portions have been re- 
covered. In the lowest step of the shrine, 
which had never been removed from its 
place, were 6 curious depressions, of old 
supposed to mark the places of the pillars 
on which the shrine rested, but which, 
contrary to expectation, wese proved to be 
altogether outside the shrine. Fragments 
of a twisted shaft with a base that fits 
these hoUowg have been found, and little 
doubt remains that here were the candle- 
sticks for the "6 wax lights'* which 
" Abbot William appointed should be 
lighted" on feasts and principal days, 
and for which he made due provision by 
imposing a fine of a mark in money, to 
be received annually of the house at Ben- 

We watched him at wor 'a d admired his rare tact 
BodddU. 



ham. With the exception of the groining 
of the niches, which are of clunch, the 
whole of the recovered shrine is of Purbeck 
marble ; and the carving, and especially 
that of the natural foliage, which is very 
beautiful, wh'ere not damaged by the 
puritanic hammer, is as crisp and sharp 
as the day it was finished. Kespecting 
the date of its original erection there is 
some doubt. WsJsingham says* that 
** the marble tomb as we now see it " was 
made by Abbot John Maryns, or de 
Marinis (1301-8); but the work looks 
somewhat later, and Sir Gilbert Scott, 
after a minute examination, is of opinion 
that though Abbot De Marinis " might have 
so far commenced it .... as to have the 
credit of being its author, its execution 
must have been long delayed. I should 
attribute it," he adds, " to Bversden, who 
succeeded De Marinis, and held the abbacy 
till 1826, and I should suppose the work 
not to have been completed till close upon 
the last-named period." However this 
may be, the shrine as it stands is one of 
the most beautiful extant, and its resusci- 
tation is one of the most wonderful ro- 
mances of stone-woik we know of .f 

This fine work was however only the 
bas&which supported the actual shrine, or 
feretory, which contained the relics of 
the saint " That elaborate^ costly, and 
excellent work the feretory of St. Alban," 
as it was styled by Matthew Paris, who 
was in the habit of looking on it daily, 
was completed after many years' labour by 
"the incomparable artist Anketil, gold- 
smith and monk of St. Albans, who had 
been moneyer to the King of Denmark. 
It was a glorious work, rich in gold and 
precious stones, and cunning workman- 
ship. " On the sides were shown the story 
of the martyrdom of the saint, in raised 
work of silver and gold ; at the west end 
was figured his decollation, so as to be seen 
by the celebrant ; at the east end was the 
crucifix, with images of the blessed Mary 
and John, and many rich jewels were set 
in comely order. And on the W. front he 
set an image of the Blessed Virgin sitting 
on a throne, with the divine Infant on her 
lap. The story of the martyrdom was 
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also represented on the sides of the ridged 
top of the slirine, which there rises into a 
cunningly wrought foliated cresting, with 
at the four comers open towers with mar- 
vellous bosses of crystalsl" This gorgeous 
work was only shown on high days or at 
special times, it being on other occasions 
covered with an operculum, which could 
be raised or lowered as reauired by means 
of cords and pulleys — the noles for which 
may still be seen in the roof directly over 
the shrine. Of the feretory not a vestige, 
80 far as is known, remains. 

Over against the shrine, the feretrarius 
and his companions kept constant watch. 
The Watching Loft stands on the N. side 
of the chapel, and is a handsome piece of 
carved oak work, with subjects from the 
legend of St. Alban in high relief round 
the frieze. The monks kept their vigil in 
a shallow chamber, reached by a few 
awkward narrow stairs. In the lower 
part are cupboards — " ambreys for the 
reliquaries, and presses for the sacred 
vestments.'* 

On the S. side of the chapel, opposite 
the Watching Loft, is the Monwnumt of 
Humphrey i TOuhe of Oloucestery a work 
for its time of unsurpassed beauty. The 
mont. has been attributed to Abbot Whet- 
hamstead, whose arms are carved upon it ; 
and though it has been objected that the 
Duke di^ in the abbacy of John Stoke, 
Whethamstead's successor, yet 4is Whet- 
hamstead resumed the abbacy in 1450, 
three years ^fter the Duke's death, and 
remained abbot till his own death in 
1460, it is probable that he did build this 
splendid mont, the Duke having been his 
great patron and Whethamstead tho- 
roughly devoted to the Duke. The mont. 
is in two stages.,' the lower has the chamber 
for the tomb— though neither tomb nor 
effigy is there. The loftar stone canopy 
has a groined roof of fan tracery and 
triple arches, left without intermediate 
supports so as not to intercept the view 
of the saint's shrine, the back being open, 
but protected by wrought iron work. On 
the sides are smaller arches, with arms 
and devices in the spandrels of England 
and France, the Duke of Gloucester, and 
Abbot Whethamstead. In the upper divi- 
sion are three tiers of canopied niches — 
those on the N. side empty, but those on 
the S. filled with 17 statuettes of English 
eorermgm, ODcestora of Duke Humphrey. | 



The Duke was buried in a vault at the foot 
of his mont., and there his remains lay 
undisturbed till 1708, when the vault was 
accidentally broken into. Since then, till 
a very few years back, the vault was left 
open, and the Duke's bones, or what were 
said to be his bones, exposed to the rude 
handling of 'every visitor. In the S. aisle, 
behind the mont., is Duke Mumphrey^i 
Chantry, founded by Abbot Whetham- 
stead, in which two priests did constant 
service. Th&ordinary entrance to the eh. 
was for the last century through this 
chantry, which suffered accordingly. 

West of his patron's mont., occupying 
the last arch on the S. of the Sanctuary, 
is the less costly but very beauttfnl Mimt. 
of Abbot Whethamstead himself, and pie- 
pared during his lifetime. His arms, the 
three wheat-ears, are of frequent occur- 
rence, and there are numerous other quaint 
devices very charmingly cut. .Hie lower 
chamber has a rich canopy with groined 
roof of fan tracery : the upper stage has 
quatref oil panels filled with carved orna- 
ments, and over all is an elaborate cornice. 
Abbot Whethamstead's effigy was once on 
the floor, but the brass was stolen, and 
now the brass of Abbot Thomas De la 
Mare, d. 1396, occupies its plaoe. This, 
one of the finest -brasses in the country, 
has often been engraved, and is well 
known. It is a Flemish brass, probably 
engraved during the life of the abbot, as 
the marginal insc. was left unfinish^. It 
is 9 ft. 3i in. long and 4 ft. 3^ in. wide. 
De la Mare is figured in full abbatal vest- 
ments, under a rich canopy. In the upper 
part are the effigies of Saints Peter, Paul, 
and Alban ; with King Offa as founder of 
the Abbey, Below are Saints John the 
Evangelist, James the Great, Andrew, 
Thomas, Bartholomew, and others. 

Opposite Whethamstead's mont., and 
occupying the last arch on the N. side of 
the Sanctuary, is the Monument of Abbot 
Thmnas Ramrygey d. 1524, a good late 
Perp. chantry, about 12 ft. by 6 J ft., in- 
ternal measurement. The chamber, or 
chantry, is divided into 4 bays, has an 
elaborate canopy, with groined roof of fan 
tracery, and central pendants and bosses. 
The upper stage has canopied niches, 
tabernacle work, and rich cornice ; shields 
of arms, figures of animus, and various 
devices, the whole most delicately and 
skilfully carved. Obi, the abbot's arms 
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with rebus supporters, rams bearing 
collars with the letters R Y G E ; and over 
the door the figures of ram, lion, dragon, 
etc. The mutUated rilievo appears to re- 
present the Martyrdom of St. ianphibalus. 
To make room for the monument, its archi- 
tect cut recklessly into the last great 
Norman pier, and when in 1871 the tower 
showed signs of sinking, the mischief ex- 
tended to Ramryge's mont., which cracked 
longitudinally aiid threatened to fall apart. 
Prompt measures were taken, the chantry 
was rendered secure, all necessary repairs 
were effected, and the incised slab on 
which was formerly the abbot's efll^, 
which had been broken and removed 
when the abbot's grave was converted 
into a " family vault," was found, pieced 
together, and replaced in the chant^. 

The Lady Chapel was erected by Abbot 
Hugh de Eversden (1308-26) in the reign 
of Edward IL In its best days a struc- 
ture of exceeding beauty, it has suffered 
far greater injury than any other part of 
the building. When the body of the ch. 
was sold to the townsmen for a parish 
ch., the Lady Chapel was separated by a 
wall and a public passage made through 
the ante-chapel, and it was not till some 
years afterwards, when it was already be- 
coming a ruin, that it was appropriated to 
the use of the Grammar School. Stripped 
of its stalls and other ornamental features, 
it continued to be so used for 300 years, 
only in the last years of its occupation, 
more convenient school-rooms having been 
provided, the chapel served as the boys' 
playground. At length, in 1869, the 
Abbey Gate-House was purchased and 
appropriated for the school ; and in 1875 
the restoration of the tower, transepts, 
and eastern end of the main buildmg 
having been completed, and in prospect 
of the church being made episcopal, funds 
were raised by the ladies of Hertfordshire 
for restoring the Lady Chapel, and uniting 
it once more to t^e main building. The 
work is now in progress under the super- 
vision of Sir Gilbert Scott, and will be 
very complete. The Lady Chapel com- 
prises an ante-chapel nearly as wide as 
the sanctuary, and the chapel proper, 65 ft. 
long, 25 ft. wide ((about the width of the 
opening between the great piers of the 
tower), and 30 ft. high, small, but a gem 
of wondrous loveliness. The walls were 
originally lined with canopied stalls, and 



decorated with niches, canopies, pinnacles, 
and other ornaments, and bell-nower and 
other mouldings. The windows were of 
varied, and some of singularly beautiful 
design : obs, the charming effect of that 
newly restored at the end of the 8. aisle of 
the sanctuary. The 6 side windows have 
the central mullions enriched with figures 
in niches ; the E. window has an arch of 
unusual but good character, as will appear 
when the restoration is completed. The 
roof is formed of wooden groins springing 
from niches in the piers, but hitherto has 
been seen with difficulty. 

In the ante-chapel has been built up 
the core and a few fragments of the base- 
ment of the Shrine of Alban's fellow- 
martyr, St. Amphibalus. 

Whether the saint, or, as Abp. Usher 
supposed, his name only, is mythical, is of 
little consequence now ; in any case, the 
discovery of his shrine is equally interest- 
ing.* Along with the fragments of St. 
Alban's shrine, were mingled in the dSbris 
of the walls a great many fragments of 
the hard chalk, locally known as clunch, 
some of them exquisitely carved, others 
brightly coloured or gilt, and a few with 
a curious interlacing pattern of tracery, in 
which were old English letters. The same 
skilful mason who pieced together the 
shrine of St. Alban, tried his hand on 
these unpromising vestigia ; and though 
there were numerous lacunae, he was able 
to make out a large portion of the shrine- 
stand, and, curiously enough, put together 
sufficient of the tracery to complete the 
word Amphibalus. Here was sufficient 
evidence that this was the veritable shrine, 
but if more were needed it was supplied 
by the monogram R.W., on the side- 
pieces — ^the initials of the sacrist Richard 
Whitcherche, who as we know placed the 
feretrum of St. Amphibalus on a basement 
of white stone. When put together, the 
fragments will form a structure resembling 
that of St. Alban in shape, but much 
smaller, being only about 6 ft. long and 
3 ft. wide. 

We have still to look at the Transepts 
and Tower, which, with the Choir, form 
the great central portion of the Norman 

* The ** InyentioQ " of St. Amphibaltu oocurred 
in 1178 ; in 1186 his relics were translated to 
the new shrine prepared for them ; and forty yeaix 
later the daVii« "«««& TQa\c>N«iWA ^\ii<Q»\ft\kSsoss^aA^«^ 
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building, and that in which the original 
character has been best preserved ; though 
the visitor must now make allowance, 
when viewing it, for recent restorations 
which, however admirably and conscien- 
tiously carried out, have greatly changed 
its aspect, and substituted a youthful and 
modem for the former venerable though 
battered appearance. 

Internally the transepts are 176 ft 
across and 32 ft. wide. Broadly the bays 
resemble the Norman bays of the nave ; 
but the triforia, which are much more 
highly wrought than those of the nave, 
have never received light from the exte- 
rior. In place of the small Norman windows 
at the ends and sides, new windows were 
inserted in the 16th cent., as the Abbey 
Chronicles expressly say, in order to give 
additional light. The E. window of the 
S. aisle is recent. The gables which so 
appropriately terminated the transept 
ends, and tall roofs, are gone. In both 
transept and tower the triforia have double 
arches, divided by the curious baluster 
shafts, which are generally regarded as 
Saxon, and which Messrs. Buckler and Sir 
Gilbert Scott are agreed in accepting as 
relics of the ch. of King Offa. These shafts 
are of stone, circular or octagonal, very 
rudely wrought, with various bands and 
mouldings. Being of different lengths, 
they have been fitted with Norman capi- 
tals, made taller or shorter as necessary 
to adapt them to the required heights. 

The windows of the N". transept have 
been least altered. Internally, Sir G. Scott 
has removed the plaster to show the con- 
struction of the brick arches. In the 
floor of this transept has been laid every 
tile or fragment of tile found during the 
restoration of the ch., and among them 
are some of the finest in England. The 
S. transept and S. aisle were much altered 
and decorated by William de Trumping- 
ton, who also inserted two new windows. 
Ohs. the aperture, like a small two-light 
Perp. window, in the great Norm, pier at 
the angle of the choir in the S. transept. 
It is the outlook from a Watch Chamher^ 
about 16 ft. above the ground, an odd- 
shaped room some 6 ft. deep, cut out of 
the mass of the pier in the 15th cent. — a 
somewhat hazardous experiment, seeing 
that little more than a foot of the pier 
wall is left at the N.E. comer. This 
chamber, which is reached by a gallery 



over the cloisters, may have been con- 
stmcted, as is popularly supposed, to 
enable the abbot or one of the upper 
officers to overlook the proceedings in the 
Abbey ; or, as is more probable, for the 
purpose of watching the chapels and altars^ 
with their reliquaries, which were bo 
numerous in the S, transept and S.B. 
aisle.* Remains of some of the chapelB 
may still be made out, but they are not of 
much interest. 

A recent discovery by one of the altars 
is sufficiently curious to be noticed. It 
was known that when Abbot Roger de 
Norton died, " on the morrow of All 
Souls Day " (Nov. 3rd, 1290), his body, 
in remembrance of his great services to 
the Abbey, was interred in front of the 
high altar, but his heart was by his own 
desire buried at the foot of the Altar of 
Mary of the Four Tapers; and on the 
lowest step of the altar, on a small stone, 
was placed the effigy of the Abbotf This 
altar was in the S. aisle of the eastern 
group of altars, and whilst levelling the 
ground in front of it, in the course of the 
restorations, 1874, writes Sir Gilbert Scott, 
" we found a little cylindrical hole (per- 
haps a foot in diameter) worked in two 
blocks of freestone, and in this a wooden 
box-cover .... of apparently oriental 
character." J The contents of the box 
could not be determined, but there coold 
be little doubt that it was that which once 
contained the heart of Roger de Norton. 
Its oriental character may perhaps b« 
accounted for by the interest which 
Norton took in the Crusades from the 
time when he attended " at the Council of 
Lyons where it was decided to support 
the cause of the * Sacred Enterprise — a 
decision which the monastery of St. Albans 
appears not to have acted up to," and 
where he may possibly have had the box 
given to him as a memorial of the East. 
Instances of heart-burial are not uncom- 



* Newoome gives, from Amundegham's Annalea, 
an aoootint of these chapels, Hist, of Abbey of St^ 
Alban, p. 818 ; but the subject is more fully treated 
by Mr. B. Lloyd. An Account of the Altars, Monu- 
ments, and Tombs existing in 1428 in St. Albuis 
Abbey, 1878. 

t Oesta Abbatum, vol i., p. 485 ; Job. AmundO' 
sham, Annalee Mon. & Alb., voL i, p. 434 ; N«w- 
oome, Hist of the Abbey of St. Alban, p. 314. 

X Sir O. G. Scott, R.A., Notes upon the Burial 
of the Heart of Sir Roger de Norton in St Albaa» 
Abbey» in ArohsBoL Journal, vol. xzzi,^ p. 293. 
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mon among knights, but rare in the case 
of ecclesiastics, while hardly another in- 
stance is recorded of a body being buried 
in one part of a church and the heart in a 
different part of the same church. 

The Tower, so striking a feature in any 
gener^ view of the town or abbey, is the 
most massive Norman tower in England. 
It is nearly 150 ft. high, and about 50 ft. 
square (at 100 ft, high, the tower is 48^ 
ft. by 46, the waUs 7 ft. 4 in thick). Like 
the body of the Norman ch., it is con- 
structed of Boman bricks, and rises in 4 
storeys above the inner arches — triforium, 
clerestorey, ringing-floor, and belfiy , — and 
was originally crowned by an octagonal 
lantern and angle turrets, long since re- 
moved. The tower is carried on 4 piers 
of vast i}hickness, additional support being 
obtaiTxcd by thickening the abutments <5 
th^toches next the tower piers, Li the 
■^^iSwer stage is an inner gallery in the 
^•^hi.ckness of the wall, recessed, with 3 
arclies on each side, borne on brick shafts. 
The next stage has a gallery open towards 
the exterior, with rude stone shafts and 
capitals, forming the arcade which is so 
striking a feature in the outer view of the 
. tower. The interior of the belfry-stage 
has never been covered with cement, and 
exhibits very clearly the construction of 
the walls, arches, lozenge-shaped apertures 
for the transmission of sound, and the 
substantial timber roofing erected in the 
15th cent, for carrying a spire — ^which 
was only taken down in 1830. In passing 
up the narrow staircase, obs, the peculiar 
construction, entirely in Roman bricks, 
newel, steps, and wall, and how admirably 
the newel is wrought. The view from the 
summit is very extensive, and on a clear 
calm day wiU amply repay the trouble of 
the ascent. Obs. from it the great length 
of the nave roof — ^better appreciated from 
here than anywhere. 

The immense tower looked as though it 
might set Time at defiance. After having 
stood 700 years, it seemed as solid as when 
the top stone was laid by Abbot Paul. 
Writing in 1846, the Messrs. Buckler state 
as the result of their prolonged professional 
examination, that "its integrity as 
to structure and design is complete, and 
that just as it now appears so it was left by 
the Norman builders," and they add that 
" the walls of the Tower remain perfectly 
sound and free from lacerations; the sub- 



structure is far too solid and compact, and 
rests on too sure a foundation, to be the oc- 
casion of accidents of this kind." * Other 
architects long after expressed a similar 
opinion. But the rockmg of the tower 
when the bells were rung, had about 1830 
led to the prohibition of the practice; 
and though the caution of the authorities 
gave occasion to some mockery and many 
complaints, it probably saved the tower 
from destruction. In the summer of 1870^ 
" lacerations " were noticed, and dust as 
of powdered mortar was observed to be 
continually falling. The fissures increased 
in magnitude ; cracks appeared in the 
transept walls; the monuments showed 
signs of distuibance ; the roof of Ramryge's 
chantry split; — it was plain, in short, that 
the tower was pressing bodily eastward. 
Under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott^ 
prompt measures were taken to arrest the 
mischief ; the tower was shored up with 
huge balks of timber, arches were hastily 
bricked, and a complex apparatus of 
trusses erected ; and though the delicate 
tests inserted in various parts continued 
for days and even weeks to show that the 
tower was still sinking, it was seen as the 
supports were strengthened that the move- 
ment was steadily decreasing, and at 
length stayed. The thorough examination 
which then became possible showed not 
only the extent but the sources of the 
danger. The failure of the tower, even 
after 700 years had passed, was not charge- 
able upon the Norman builders^ The 
great piers on which the tower rested, 
and those which served as buttresses, had 
been recklessly hacked away and dug into 
at all times from the 13th to the 19th 
century, in some cases to the extent of 
destroying the wall bondings, and the 
foundations had been excavated for inter- 
ments. But these things, however mis- 
chievous, were done in ignorance, not 
malice. Another, and the strangest of all, 
was clearly intentional. At the base of 
the S.E. pier, a sort of cavern, 5 or 6 ft. 
wide, had at some time been hollowed 
out, stout props being inserted as the 
work proceeded to secure the safety of 
the workmen, and thus enable a hole to 
be bored large enough for a man to crawl 
along nearly through the pier. Sir Gilbert 
Scott satisfied himself that the excavation 
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mast haye been made with the deliberate 

gurpose of destroying the tower; the 
itention probably being to adopt the 
practice common in early siege works of 
setting fire to the timber supports after 
the mme was completed. The great cen- 
tral tower of WalthMn Abbey ch, was 
destroyed in this way by " undermining" 
and burning the props. {See Waltham 
Abbey.) Probably the mine was exca- 
rated, when the monastic buildings were 
destroyed, and when it may have been 
intended to demolish the church — an in- 
tention, if ever entertsined, abandoned 
when the church was purchased by the 
townsmen. 

The work of repairing and strength- 
ening the grand old tower was carried 
out thoroughly. The foundations were 
made good and largely extended ; an im- 
mense mass of cement concrete was in- 
serted down to the native chalk the whole 
width of the aisle ; the piers repaired, and 
where necessary, bit by bit, rebuilt ; the 
upper stages constructionally restored, 
new bell-framings fixed, and the bells re- 
hung ; and, lastly, to the great improve- 
ment of its appearance, the remaining 
cement was stripped from the exterior, 
the mortar repomted, and the structural 
character fairly exposed to view.* The 
result of all is that the tower, as far as it 
is possible to judge, is as strong as ever, 
and capable of standing at least as many 
more centuries ; whilst its appearance, if 
now somewhat prim and modem, will gain 
by the weathering of every winter. As 
we stood on the roof and watched the 
battlements, when for the first time for 
over 40 years the bells rang out a merry 
peal, it was pleasant to feel that though 
there was soon a decided movement, it 
did not, even when the ringers tested the 
strength of the tower by volley " firing," 
increase beyond a steady, measured, almost 
rhythmic beat. 

All the structural parts of the Abbey, 
beyond St. Cuthbert's Shrine to the pre- 
sent eastern wall of the ch., have now 
been restored ; the Lady Chapel is under- 
going renovation, with a view to its re- 
union with the parent church ; and funds 
are being raised for the restoration of the 

* Statement made by Sir Gilbert Soott, and 
Paper read bv Mr. J. Chappie, Clerk of the Works, 
at Sf eetings of the St. Albans ArohaooL Soo., 1878-74 ; 
BaJJder, 1870-76. 



nave and W. front— a costly and impor- 
tant undertaking, but urgently reqnued, 
as is shown by the recent failure of tiie 
south-eastern bays. It will, no doubt, 
soon be taken in hand, and we may hope 
that whenever the church is handed over to 
the new bishop, St. Alban*s Cathedral will 
be found not unworthy to rank among the 
older cathedral churches of England. 

The Abbey Oate Houte, the only other 
relic left of the monastery, stands about 
50 yards W. of the ch., and in old 
time was the entrance to the Great Court 
of the Abbey. Another but smaller gate- 
house was on the opposite side of the 
Court, whence the road led to tiie Abbey 
Mill. The chief entrance to the Abbey 
precinct was by a gatehouse S.E. of the 
Abbey, on the road to Sopwell. The 
present gatehouse is a large sombre 
structure, with a low pointed archway 
and groined roof. Over the archway is 
the Great Chamber in which the abbot's 
steward held his courts of assize; the 
upper and possibly some lower rooms 
served as prison ceUs. It was erected in 
the last half of the 14th century by Abbot 
Thomas de la Mare (1.349-96), when the 
old gatehouse having been blown down 
by a high wind, a new one was built from 
the " foundations, with its chambea:t9, its 
prisons, and its vaults, and the roof was 
covered with lead." After the suppres- 
sion of the monastery, the gatehouse 
became the prison of the borough and 
liberty of St. Albans, and the sessions 
business continued to be transacted in the 
great room tiil 1651, when the sessions 
were transferred to the Town Hall. The 
whole upper part of the building was 
then converted into a house of correction, 
and it continued to be so used till the 
erection of a new prison in 1869. It was 
then decided to adapt the gatehouse for 
the Grammar School; the building was 
accordingly restored externally, and re- 
modelled inside, and is said to serve its 
new office very well. The large old 
house adjoining it is the Head Master's 
house. The new Boreugh Qaol is a large 
red brick building on Victoria Hill, close 
to the Midland Railway Station. 

Sopwell NwMiery was founded in the 
meadows S.E. of the abbey and town by 
Abbot Geoflfrey de Gorham about 1140, 
originally for two holy women who had 
dedicated themselves to a life of poverty, 
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and whom he found dwelling them in a 
hovel thej had made for themselyes out 
of the roots and bark of trees, and liaying 
only bread and water for their food. 
Struck by their piety, the abbot founded 
this cell, and in memory of its first occu- 
pants having been accustomed to dip 
their crusts in the neighbouring spring, 
he gave it the name of SopweU. He 
directed that the inmates should not 
exceed 13 in number ; should follow the 
rule of St. Benedict ; should dwell under 
lock and key ; have chapel and cemetery, 
but in the latter neither man nor woman, 
neither cleric nor Mty, nor any one not a 
member of the sisterhood, should on any 
account have a place.* The nunnery 
came to have many inmates of high rank, 
and one at least famous in literary history 
— Dame Juliana Bemers, whose * Boke of 
St. Alban's,' printed at the Abbey in 1486, 
and reprinted by Wynken de Worde, was 
the fii^ and long the only, treatise on 
hunting, hawking, and angling in the 
language. The nunnery seems to have 
had some difficulty, towards the end, in 
keeping up its numbers : it of course met 
the fate of all such establishments. The 
site was granted, with the manor of Sop- 
well, by Henry VIII. to Sir Richard L^, 
from whom in the female Hne it descended 
to Thomas Saunders of Beechwood, who 
sold it to Sir Harbottle Gnmston, Master 
of the Bolls, 1660, to whose descendant, 
the Earl of Verulam, it now belongs. 

Of 'the nunnery not a fragment is left. 
The so-called Buins of Sopwell Nuimery 
are really the remains of the mansion Sir 
Richard Lee built for himself on the site, 
and are not of much account. They com- 
prise portions of the walls, which are of 
red brick with .fiint, the weather-mould- 
ings of a window and doorway, fragments 
of carved stone, and a shield of arms, aU 
imperfect, the crumbling walls and ground 
overgrown with ivy, brambles, and nettles, 
difficult of access, and not worth the 
trouble of exploration. A foolish tradition 
assigns this as the place where Anne 
Boleyn stayed whilst waiting for the ver- 
dict that condemned her to the block ; 
and another still more Absurd says that 
she was privately married to Henry VIIL 
in the chapel of Sir Richard Lee's house. 

Chwohes, — St. MichaePSf rather more 

* Oestti Abbatam Mod. 8. Albaxd, vol I, p. 80. 



than ^ m. W. of the Abbey, is much the 
most interesting of the remaining churches 
both architecturally, and as Bacon's 
church and grave. It stands on the 
edge of the meadows on the road to 
Gorhambury. The ch. was thoroughly 
restored by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1867, 
when Elizabethan porches, ceilings, and 
fittings — ^that one felt strengthened the 
Baconian associations — ^were swept away, 
and new roofs, windows, mouldings, pave- 
ment, and seats substituted. The ch. looks 
modem and somewhat commonplace now, 
but is really among the most ancient we 
possess. It stands about the centre of 
Verulamium, and Sir Gilbert Scott is, 
we believe, of opinion that it was built 
on the foundations of a Roman basilica 
or temple. Roman bricks sie largely 
used as bonding tiles, and worked up in 
the waUs. a church was built here by 
Wulsin (Ulsinus) the 6th abbot, in the 
10th cent. The walls of this early edifice 
remain in part the walls of the present 
ch., and Sir Gilbert Scott has had all the 
Saxon arches cleared of the cement which 

{)reviously concealed them, pointed, and 
eft open, so that the construction can be 
readily examined. The original ch. seems 
to have been a plain oblong, with solid 
walls pierced only by the doorwjgr and 
small widely-splayed-clerestorey windows. 
The rude semicircular arches have, how- 
ever, been cut through by Norman, KM^ 
and all subsequent architects, the plan of 
the building filtered at will, new windows 
inserted, a tower and porch added, — and 
now in generid plan and appearance it 
differs little from the ordinary country ch. 
Thetower is Perp., square, rough-cast, and 
contains a peal of 4 bells. Obs. the way 
in which the arch by it on the S. was 
blocked up with Roman tiles and flints 
when the doorway was slufted, and a stone 
porch erected a little farther E. Farther 
on, by the S. door of the chancel, obs. in 
the outer wall a low recessed (sepulchre) 
tomb, cusped arch above, and coffin-shaped 
stone with abbatal cross below, uncovered 
when the ch. was restored, and very pro- 
perly left open and in situ. 

Inside, the chief object must always be 
the mont. of Bacon, which stands within 
a shallow arched recess on the N. side of 
the chancel, and was erected by his friend 
and secretaiy Sir. T\iq^. ^'SiKQ^^ik* 
**¥ot my \raniB3L, \ ^aAxft \\ tcoKs \» '^ ^n- 
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If ichad's church, near St. Alhani : there wm my 
mother buried ; and it is the pariah church of my 
manaion bouw at Gorhambury; as it ia the 
only Chriatiau church within the walla of old 
Verulam."* 

The mont. is especially interesting as 
having a marble statue of Bacon, the 
resemblance of which is certified by Sir 
H. Wotton who wrote the insc, and 
Mcautys who placed it here. " Sic 
sedebat," is engraved under it, and there 
is an air of verisimilitude about it that 
refutes objection. Bacon is represented 
seated in his tall arm-chair, as we may 
imagine him seated in his study — unless, 
indeed, the wearing his hat may render 
that locality questionable. His head leans 
on his left hand, the elbow on the arm of 
the chair, the right hand hanging droop- 
ingly over the opposite arm of the chair, 
the eyes gazing as on vacancy, the whole 
air and attitude that of one absorbed in 
philosophic musings. The name of the 
sculptor is unknown, as is that of the 
sculptor of the bust of Sir Nathaniel 
Bacon, at Culf ord, Suffolk, but both are 
evidently by the same hand. The Verulam 
Chapel, opposite the tomb, with its Eliza- 
bethan entrance, ceiling, and pews, had 
quite a Bacon character before the recent 
restoration, when all that was modem 
was swept away, and the chapel reduced 
to an ordinary chancel aisle. Oht. before 
leaving, the A.-S. doorway of Roman tiles 
laid open by Sir Gilbert Scott. Other 
monts. are of little interest, but there is a 
good 14th cent, hrass^ and one temp. 
Edward VI. The road W. from the 
church, is the private road to Oorhamhiry, 
but till about 1828 was the main road 
from London to Holyhead. 

St. Peter' i Church, at the N. end of St. 
Peter's Street, is for the most part late 
Perp.,rough-cast,with a tall tower at the E. 
end of brick, rough-cast, with three pilaster 
buttresses and battlements, and containing 
a fine peal of 10 bells. The unusucd 
position of the tower is due to the circum- 
stance that the ch. was originally cruci- 
form, but the partial fall of the tower in 
1801 did so much damage to the body of 
the ch. that the transepts, tower, and 
chancel were taken down, and only the 
tower and chancel rebuilt, on a more 
contracted scale. Several of the windows 

«LwdBaoon'tLaftWiiL 



are filled with painted glass. Three on 
the 8. side, erected in 1867, are by J. B. 
Capronnier, of Brussels. The pulpit is a 
ver^ fine specimen of modem Belgian 
carving. On the W. wall is a tablet with 
bust of Edward Strong, d. Feb. 1723, 
"master mason" of Bt. Paul's, "who 
equally with its ingenious Architect, Sir 
Christopher Wren, and its truly pious 
Diocesan, Bishop Compton, shared the 
felicity of seeing both the begimiiiig and 
finishing of that stupendous fabric,** 
which, as the work was over 86 years in 
progress, was a sufficiently remarkable 
circumstance to deserve commemoratioxi. 
St. Peter's ch. being on the southern 
margin of Bernard's Heath, and not far 
from the Keyfield, "the churoh and 
churchyard were filled vrith the bodies 
of those slain in the two Battles *' of 8t^- 
Albans, including Sir Berten Entwyel, tlia 
Babthorpes father and son, and other dis- 
tinguished partisans, to whom monuments 
were erected, now all, or nearly all, lost : 

<*'Behold wheertwo Ralph Babthorpes, both the 

Son and Father lie 
Under a stone of marble hard inteir'd in this 

mould drie : 
To Henry Sixth the Father Squire, the Son he 

Sewer was, 
Both true to Prince, and for his sake thej 

both their Life did passe," eta 



Dr. Cotton (d. 1788), author of the * YisioDS 
in Verse,* the once popular * Fireside,' and 
other poems, and keeper of the OoUege 
Insanorumf in St. Peter's Street, of which 
the poet Cowper was for some time an 
inmate, lies in the ch.-yard. Cowper was 
under Dr. Cotton's care in Ms season of 
greatest mental depression, and the dawn 
of his recovery. He thus notes his de- 
parture : " On the 7th of June, 17d0, 
Laving spent more than eighteen months 
at St. Albans, partly in bondage, partly in 
the liberty wherewith Christ had made 
me free, 1 took my leave of the place at 
four in the morning, and set out for 
Cambridge."* 

St. Stephen' 8 Church, about \ m. S.W. 
of the town, and \ m. beyond the N.-W. 
Rly. Stat.., at the parting of the roads to 
London by Elstree and to Watford, and 
on the line of the old Watling Street, was 
one of the three churches founded by 
Abbot Wulsin, in the middle of the 10th 
cent. ; but little is left of the Saxon ch. 

* Southey^ Idle of Cowper, chap, vi 
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beyond the f otrndation walls and Boman 
tiles and flints worked up in the older 
parts of the superstructure. On the N. is 
an altered Norm, arch ; some portions are 
of the 13th cent.; the remainder is Perp. 
of the 15th cent. The building comprises 
nave and S. aisle, chancel with 8. chapel, 
and a wooden tower and spire rising from 
the W. gable. The whole was restored, 
and the chancel rather elaborately embel- 
lished, by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1861-2. The 
little chapel on the S. of the chancel has 
been called the Leper Chapel, from a tra- 
dition, or supposition, that it was built by 
Abbot Grorham tor the use of the inmates 
of his Hospital of St. Julian. The chapel 
now opens to the chancel by an arch, but 
it is afl&rmed that there was originally 
only a hagioscope, or opening sufficiently 
large to admit a view of the altar. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether, even so 
guarded, lepers would have been admitted 
into such close proximity to the congrega- 
tion, while there can be little doubt that 
a chapel was attached to the hospital.* 
In the amended articles of Abbot Michel, 
the superior is entitled Rector Capellas 
JuHana. The eagle lectern, which will be 
noticed in the nave, was found about 1750 
buried in the earth, apparently for con- 
cealment from some undesired visitors : it 
has inscribed on it the name of George 
Crichtoun, Bp. of Dunkeld. From 
cinerary urns, calcined bones, and other 
Boman remains having been dug up at 
different times in the ch.'yard, it would 
appear to have been the site of a cemetery 
of V erulamium. 

The Leper-Sbugef or Sotpital of St, 
J^tMan, stood to the rt. of the Elstree Road, 
about \ mile from St. Stephen's Church. 
Abbot GeofErey de Gorham, with the con- 
sent of the convent, founded and amply 
endowed it for the reception of persons 
afflicted with that loathsome malady, and 
appointed a number of priests to serve 
in it. He does not appear to have limited 
the number of inmates, but it is said there 
were never more than three at one time ; 
and in 1344 Abbot Michel de Mentmore 
revised the statutes, and limited the 
number of " leper brothers" to six, and ap- 
pointed five priests to be always resident. 
Nothing remains of the buildings, but 
'the site is marked by a farm-house. 

-» Gesta Abbatoxu, vol. i., pp. 77, 78. 



Christ Church, m the Verulam Road, 
"was commenced in 1848, by A. Raphael, 
Esq., M.P. for St. Albans, as part of a 
large Roman Catholic institution; but 
dying before he could carry out his pur- 
pose, the building was purchased in 1856 
by Mrs. Worley, of New Bams, and com- 
pleted as a church of the Establishment — 
a district parish being assigned to it — ^in 
1859. It is of white brick and stone, 
Lombardic in style, with a campanile at 
the W. end : light, airy, and convenient, 
but not otherwise remarkable. 

VjSBXTLAM. — The site of the Roman 
Verulamium is still unbuilt upon except 
in one part, and its boundaries are easily 
traceable. The ground on which it stood 
rose gentiy southwards from the Ver, its 
northern boundary, immediately W. of 
the higher ground on the opposite side of 
the river on which stands the present 
town of St. Albans. To reach the ancient 
city take the path from the S. door of the 
Abbey, across the meadow, where stood 
the extensive monastic buildings, to the 
Silk Mill (the successor of the old Abbey 
Mill) seen below. Cross the foot-bridge 
and in the field just beyond you strike the 
N.B. angle of the wall of Verulamium. 
Here on your rt., within an enclosed field, 
are several blocks of the waU which en- 
compassed the Roman city. Of late 
years they have been much reduced, and 
are slowly crumbling away, but they 
show as well as any we may visit the 
character of the old Roman wall. The 
outside is of flints, large and in regular 
layers, the core or hearting of rough rub- 
ble, set in a bedding of mortar of ^at 
tenacity, and held together by bonding- 
courses of two layers of bricks or tiles, 
the tiles and the bed of mortar between 
them being of about the same thickness. 
The bonding-courses are nearly 3 feet 
apart, and carried through the substance 
of the wall, which is about 12 feet thick, 
closely resembling the Roman wall of 
London. The bricks in the two walls 
are almost identical in size and character. 
Those of Verulam are from 14 to 16 in. 
long, 12 in. wide, and 1^ to 2 in. thick; 
their weight is from 20 to 22 lb. 

From this N.E. angle the short line of 
wall northwards to the river is marked by 
uneven high ground and a row of firs. 

Returning to the path from the Mill, a 
straight embankment marks the site of 
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the wall, which extends before you in a 
Boath-westerly direction for about ^ hl, 
and you soon enter on a pathway over- 
hung with trees that would be attractive 
under any circumstances, but is especially 
so when you discover that you are on 
the outer edge of the wall of Verulam, 
with the mass of the wall on one hand, 
the fosse on the other. The fosse of 
Yerulam is better preserved than that of 
any other Roman city in England. It ap- 
pears to have varied in width according 
to circumstances, and here was probably 
80 ft. across. It is overgrown with firs, 
maples, elms, and a few oa]ks, some of them 
trees of tolerable size, and an abundance 
of brambles and underwood. A path 
winds along the bottom, now of course 
dry. On the rt. of the walk the wall is 
frequently visible, and in some places well 
shown, but it is better seen from the 
other (or field) side, where it rises 10 or 
12 ft. from the ground. It is for the 
most part overgrown with ivy, and shaded 
by tall trees, but there is now none of 
that ''good liquorice," which, according 
to old Fuller, " groweth naturally out of 
the ruinous walls of Yerulam." 

At the end of this pretty walk the wall 
makes a sharp turn to the N.W., in which 
direction it continues for nearly f of 
a mile. Quitting the path, turn to 
the rt. along the road to Gorhambury, 
and you wul see in the field on your 
rt., running parallel with the road, 
the low wall and fosse, the latter, 
however, much filled up, and in places 
neither wall nor fosse visible. Enter the 
field by the first swing-gate, and a few 
yards will place you again on the top of 
the wall, where on the rt. (E.) will be 
noticed an abrupt termination of the fosse, 
which for some distance forwards has 
been pretty much filled in and ploughed 
over. Returning to the road, you may 
take the lane on rt. — the ancient road 
across the city— and a clap-gate a few 
yards down on the 1., will put you again 
on the line of wall, a good fragment of 
which will be seen on the 1. on entering 
the field, with the partially filled fosse 
below, now smooth grass, looking in 
autumn like a hollow in the South Downs. 
Beyond (on the other side of the footpath 
and enclosed) the fosse is deeper, the 
bottom thick with underwood, the sides 
bordered with oak, aah, and hazel. Cross 



the fosse at the first gate and pass through 
the waU by a section, which well exhibits 
its structure. Onwards the line of wall is 
perfectly plain, but you can only occa- 
sionally make out a fragment of the 
masonry. The fosse, however, continues 
broad and deep, but overgrown with wood 
and brambles, and enclosed. Presently, 
the line turns abruptly to the N., and you 
reach a great mass of the wall, marked by 
a full-grown oak, and locally known as 
Gorhambury Block, This is the end of 
the wall now, and is probably verv nearly 
its original termination. A portion may 
have ^n destroyed in constructing the 
Gorhambury road, which passes dim^y 
K of Gorhambury Block, but no trace dt 
a wall has been found in the meadow 
below, along the farther side of which 
flows the Ver, and which once was plainly 
overflowed by it. Along the river side A 
the city, there was probablv no wall of 
masonry, but only an earthen embank- 
ment to conflne the waters, which here 
were made to form a large pool or lake. 
The river was a sufficient d^ence on this 
side of the city. 

The wall which we have thus peram- 
bulated is about H m. in length, the river 
frontage f m. The area enclosed is ovate, 
the smaller end of the ellipse being at the 
W., the length about ] of a mile ; the 
greatest width nearly | a mile ; the sur^iee 
about 150 acres. This, as Roman cities were 
laid out, with large spaces set apart for the 
forum, temples, basilica, theatre, batiis, 
and villas surrounded by their grounds 
and gardens, would not allow of a large 
population ; but traders and the bulk of 
the poorer inhabitants would dwell in a 
suburb of wooden huts, outside the great 
wall, and defended from marauders by an 
earthen vallum — of which vestiges may 
yet be traced. A main street traversed 
the city from E. to W., and anotfayer 
crossed it from S. to N., running along the 
line of the Watling Street, the hollow 
lane now leading from St. Stephen's to St. 
Michael's ch. Newcome, writing in 1794, 
says that " but a few years since the ruins 
of that south gate were dug up ; " ♦ a 
portion of the road was laid bare and de- 
stroyed as late as 1826. The roads appear 
to have been from 24 ft. to 28 ft. wide. 

The site of Verulam is now occupied by 

* Newoome, Hist, of St Albani, p. 28 
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well-cultivated fields, except the short 
space from St. Michael's ch. — ^which stands 
near the centre of old Veralam, and ac- 
cording to some sanguine antiquaries 
marks the site of the Temple of Apollo— to 
the bridge over the Yer. Except the outer 
walls, no relic of the ancient city is visi- 
ble, though a century and a half ago some 
ruins appear to have been standing.* The 
plough occasionally turns up a Boman 
coin, a few tesserae, or a broken piece 
of pottery. When a deeper trench is 
made, wtdls of houses and pavements are 
met with, layers of burnt wood turned up, 
and sometimes the lines of streets are 
crossed; but no systematic or extended 
investigation has been made ; and Yerulam, 
for four, hundred years the monument of 
Boman enterprise and power, and a centre 
of Boman civilisation, lies like another 
Nineveh, Troy, or Pompeii, awaiting a 
Layard or Schliemann to disinter its 
buried treasures. Probably, however, 
little of value would be discovered. For 
centuries the fallen city was used as a 
quarry by the Abbots of St. Albans for 
building the Abbey ch. and monastic 
buildings, and the churches they erected 
at the entrance to the town, and doubt- 
less by the townspeople for their houses, 
and for years its ruins were strictly 
searched, and whatever would now be 
regarded as of especial value carried away 
or destroyed. 

Matthew Paris relates with evident 
enjoyment the doings of Ealdred and 
Eadmer, the 8th and 9th Abbots of St 
Albans. Minded to build a new and more 
worthy ch. of the martyr, in place of the 
plain structure which then served the pur- 
pose, and to improve the town, Ealored 
caused extensive excavations to be made 
in the old city of VerlamiceHre with a view 
to obtaining the necessary materials, and 
uprooted tiie subterranean vaults and 
solid arches which had come to be the 
common haunts of robbers, malefactors, 
fugitives from justice, and harlots. Li 
doing so, his workmen found not only 
stones, bricks, paving tiles, and abundant 
materials of all kinds, but in digging deep 
trenches by the river, exhum^ oaken 
planks covered witii pitch, and with the 



* Stokelej^FUn of the xemaining Walla and Citj 
of Vgrolaminm ; Yettutta Monnxiieiita of the Soc. 
of Ant, ToL i, plate i., 1721. 



nails still in them, oars, anchors, and 
other maritime implements, as well as 
great quantities of shell-fish, and other 
manifest signs that the river had formerly 
been navigable up to the ancient city; 
and these places the people called Oyster- 
hill, Shellford, Anchorpool, and Fishpool 
(the first and last of which names, by the 
way, are still retained). But the most 
wonderful discovery was a deep cave 
which had formerly been the abode of a 
great dragon. Ealdred seemed indeed to 
be wholly absorbed in these researches ; 
he collected a great store of materials, but 
he had done nothing towards bmlding his 
ch. when he went the way of aU flesh. 

His successor, Eadmar, continued the 
work, and was rewarded by discoveries 
that would now be regarded as of price- 
less value. In overturning the founda- 
tions of a great palace, his workmen found 
in a recess hollowed out in a wall a 
treasure as precious, had it been preserved, 
as that found by Schliemann in the palace 
at Hissarlik — a collection of books and 
rolls. But as they related, or were supposed 
to relate, to idol worship, and especially 
to the rites of Apollo and Mercury — 
" called by the English TTiwfc^,"— -Eadmar 
burned them all, sparing only one. This, 
a volume strongly bound in oak, with 
bands of silver, and an inscription in 
letters of gold, was written in a language 
that could not be deciphered till an aged 
priest, named Unwona, was found, who 
pronounced it to be a History of St. 
Alban written in the tongue of the ancient 
Britons. At the request of the Abbot, 
Unwona translated it into Latin, when, 
wonderful to relate, immediately he had 
completed his revision, the original crum- 
bled into dust Further, among the ruins 
Kadmar found many stone tablets, roofing 
tiles, columns, and other materials for 
building, which he reserved for his ch. ; 
and in the foundations of houses and 
subterranean vaults great numbers of 
vases, amphorae, and various other fictile 
and turned wares, as well as glass vessels 
containing the ashes of the dead. Also, 
under fallen temples he found altars and 
idols, and coins and medals of divers 
kinds, all of which, by order of the Abbot, 
were broken in pieces.* 

Later abbots, as we may see by the 

* Matthew Paiia, Geeta Abbatum, pp. 24—28. 
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materials of the Abbey, and St. Michaers 
ch.. continued to spoil the ancient build- 
ings, but we have no detailed record of 
their proceedings. In recent years there 
have been found about St. MichaePs and 
towards the Qorhambury Block, besides 
the tiles, tessene, and pottery already 
mentioned, foundation walls, mostly of 
small houses, with traces of fresco paint- 
ing, floors of red and white tiles, vases, 
household pottery, and coins. But the 
most remarkable find, and one that shows 
how much may yet repay the careful ex- 
cavator, was that of a theatre — ^the only 
Roman theatre found in England — which 
was discovered in 1847, by Mr. R. G. 
Lowe, in the field on the 1. of the Gk)r- 
hambury road, immediately W. of St 
Michael s ch., from which it is about 
SOO yards distant It is of the usual 
form, 193 ft. in diameter; the walls 
double, with a passage of about 9 ft. 
between them. The stage appears to 
have been only about 46 ft. wide and 9 ft. 
deep ; the orchestra and prsecinctio about 
70 ft. ; the auditorium contained about 
20 rows of seats. The walls were lined 
with slabs of marble, and decorated with 
frescoes, the colours of which when 
exhumed were still bright and fresh. 
Among the ruins were found fragments 
of pottery, a brass fibula, and 170 cmns, 
ranging from Tiberius to Gratian. Foun- 
dations of buildings were found on the 
other side of the street ; but the land is 
valuable, and the excavations were very 
soon filled in. The theatre was reopened 
on occasion of the visit of the British 
Archaeological Association in 1869, but 
closed when the visitors departed, and 
now wears once more the appearance of 
an ordinary corn-field.* 

BemanPs Heathy the theatre of the 
second Battle of St Albans, fought on 
Shrove Tuesday, the 17th of Feb., 1461, 
lies a little way N. of St. Peter's. War- 
wick, with whom was the king, Henry VI., 
had hastened from London with such 
forces as he could muster, and encamped 
on Bernard's Heath, In order to check the 
great army wMch Queen Margaret had 
collected in the north, and which was 

* B. O. Lowe, Deacription of the Roman Theatre 
at Verulam : Prooeedingi of St. Albans Archit. 
and ArcIuBol. Soa, 1848. For the Coina see J. 
Evans, F.S.A., Acoount of Goint found at Verulam, 
1848. 



advancing rapidly on London. Passing 
round the town, the Queen's troops came 
into contact with Warwick's men in the 
lane N. of St. Peter's ch., forced their 
way through, and deployed on the Heath. 
The two armies thus brought face to face 
fought fiercely, and the result was for 
long doubtful ; but the northerners were 
strongest in numbers and elated with 
success, and Warwick's men were in the 
end utterly routed. " In this battle,** 
writes Hall, "were slain 2800 men, and 
not above, of whom no noble man is 
remembered save Sir John Gray.** 

More than three centuries nave since 
passed, and Bernard's Heath (No Man's 
Land was its synonym then) has been 
lessened in extent by enclosures, divided 
by roads, broken up for brick and tfle 
works, and gravel pits, and otherwise 
encroached upon ; but there is still a roogh 
wild gorse-clad common, some half a 
mile across, pleasant and pictureisqae to 
ramble over, and where the historical 
student may test his skill in making oat 
the course of that Shrove Tuesday fight 

At the northern end of Bernard s Heatii, 
commencing about half a mile up the 
Harpenden road and running in a N.E. 
direction for over three-quarters of a mile 
to the Sandridge road, is the remarkable 
entrenchment known as Beech Bcttomf 
some ao to 40 ft wide and 20 to 80 ft 
deep, resembling roughly a great railway 
cutting, but now overgrown with trees, 
ferns, and underwood. A few years ago 
you could walk along it from end to end, 
but the southern half has been cleared, 
and converted into a volunteer rifle range, 
and the northern end severed by tiie. 
Midland Rly. being carried across it 
The best way to reach the open part is to 
proceed along the Sandridge road to the 
lane on the St. Albans side of the rail- 
way bridge, where it can be readily ex- 
amined. 

Evidently an artificial work, the ram- 
part formed of the excavated earth still 
in many places perfect, antiquaries were 
inclined to regard Beech Bottom as a por- 
tion of a Roman sunken road, its direction 
being towards Verulam. But an ingenious 
and more feasible explanation hf^ been 
proposed by Mr. Samuel Sharpe,* who 
regards it as a portion of the defences^- 

* AxohsoL Jcamal, vol zxiL, p. 299. 
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the oater wuU and fosse mentioiied by 
Caesar — of tbe Oppidam of OasaiTeUfttmns. 
Mr, Sbarpe witb mucb diflicdty was able, 
as be beliered, to make otit the entire cir* 
ciunvatlatiou ; and, after cart^f ally going 
OTer the ground, we believe his general 
conclusions to be well focmded. 

Starting from tbe Ver at tiopwell Mill, 
8.B, of St Albans, tbe line of fosae and 
wall runs N.E. past Camp House and 
at^rosa tbe Hatfield road to Bcaomontj 
where it tarns N., and bending round, 
N,W., joins the northern end of Beech 
Bottom. From the southern eod of Beech 
Bottom it can easily be traoed for some 
distance westward^ when it tumB south- 
ward and joins the Ter midway between 
St. MichaeFs ch* and Qorhambury BT(y;l(, 
No other portion is nearly eo perfect as 
Beech Bottom ; indeed nearly everywhere 
eUe^ ft3 Mr. Sharpe reuLarka, "tbe British 
ditch hA.^ very much been hlled up and 
its space reclaimed for the pnrposefl of u^- 
cultnte J and tbe yearly ploughing haagiv£n 
it an appearance of a natnral depression 
in tbe ground. But here and there we find 
tiacea of art sufficiently clear to enable 
us to follow the line on the map:' a 
statement we can corroborate. Mr. Sharpe 
supposes that besides this outer defence, 
"a bank was raised between the town 
and the river ^" but we find no traces of 
it, and believe that tbe Oppidum being on 
high ground, the townsmen trusted, aa 
CflBsar says, to the m^irasaes of the Ver 
for their river-side defence. 

The circnravallation a» above traced la 
about i\ miies in circuit, and encloses tbe 
town of St. Albans, Bernard's Heath, and 
several farms. Tbe area enclosed is about 
1800 acres. The ertcnt of the area and 
character of the ootwork** quite accord 
with what CiBsar says of the Oppidum, 
with its admirable defenc-es of fosse, 
vallum, and marshes, and tbe great quan- 
tities of cattle he found within j it heing, 
in fact, not merely a fortified town, with 
scattered groups of houses, fields, and 
cattle -ft^thin the cncloRiire, but also an 
entrenched stronghold in which the peo- 
ple of the Hurrounding country with tneir 
^erds eouJd take refuge on the approach 
of an enemy. And fiie great extent of 
wall and marsh explains how it wafi that 
Csesar was nnable to invest it^ and how 
when hifi soldiera stormed it on two sides, 
the Britons were able to make their way 



out by another.* If this speculation aa 
to tbe site and defences of the Oppidum 
be well founded, we have in Bt. Albans 
the instance of the still e3tisting fosae 
and vallum of a British as well as of a 
Roman town — each being unique in this 
country. 

ST, ANNE^S HILL, SmiREY 
(i^e Anne's Hill, St.) 

ST. GEORGES HILL, Surrey 
(rf^GKOKGB'a Hill, St,) 

BT. HARGAJEIET S, HERia (*** 
Stan STEAD St, MAiiaABET'6). 

ST. MARY^S CRAY, Kent (see 

Cray, St. Mary's). 

ST. PAUL'S CRAY, Kent (ses 
Cray, St, Pattl's). 

SANDERSTEAD. StrBBET, a 

Eretty secluded vill. on the road to War- 
ngham, 3^ m. S.E. from the E. Crovdon 
Stat, of tbe L., B,, and 3. C. Ely., and IH 
m, from London : pop. 2(j7. 

The village is charmingly situated on 
an outlyer of Thanet sand on tbe edge of 
the chalk Downs, 570 ft, above the sea 
level, in the midst of a varied and pic- 
turesque countryn Burrounded by extensive 
woods and broad doivTiB^ and reached by 
pleasant country lanes abounding in wild 
flowers and flinjjing bird*, and e^pecialiy 
rich in nightingales. The manor was 
purchased of Richard Gresham in laDl 
by John Ownj?ted, sergeant of the car- 
riages to Qneen Eliiabeth. Dying without 
issue, be devised the manor to bia cousin 
Hannan Attwood and his two sistera, 
Attwood purchased his sisters' shares, and 
the property continued in his dest^endanta 
till 1763, when John Atwood (the nxoder- 
niaed mode of spelling the name) having 
no cbilfiren, bequeathed it to a nephew, 
Thoa. Wigsell. In 1807 it passed by 
bequest to Atwood Wigaell Taylor, who 
assumed tbe name and arms of Wigsell, 
and is now the propeity of his son Atwood 
Dalton Wigsell, Esq. 

Saaderatead Church [All Saints) is a 



• Cmu, Db B*11. Gall., Ifb, v., cap, xiL 
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]>rt'tty little villai^c ch. of flint and stone, 
nioHtly IVrp. in ntylo, but hu8 bt'cn rc- 
ptoriKl and vmU'lliHhcKl, and |»aint<.Hl ^rlass 
inwTtod in the windows. It convistH of 
navt* and aiKlcH, chancel, and tower and 
Hhin(<:U'd Rpire at the W. end. Monti. 
on N. Wall, John OwnKted, d. 1600. ser- 
vant to Qm>i>n Klizabeth, and '* Sergeant 
of her MajostioH (.'arria^eB by y« space of 
40 yoarH;" white marble, with kneeling 
elH^'y in annour under an arch. On 
Hpandrel of nave arch, moral mont. with 
ottijry of Joanna Ownsted, d. 1587. End 
of S. aiHle, low altar tomb, with recum- 
}>cnt ertijry of Mary Ikidell, d. 1656, wife 
hucccHHively of llalph llawtrey and Lewis 
Audcley. In the ch.-yard is the grave 
(choM«n by himself) of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Francis Bond Head, Lieut.-Govemor of 
llpl)er Canada, and Author of ' Hides 
across the Pampas,' and ' Bubbles from the 
Brunnen.' d. at Croydon 1875. Two large 
and some smaller old yew-trees ore in the 
ch.-yard ; the lich-gate is recent. Close 
to the church is Sanderatead Courts the 
seat of A. D. Wigsell, Escj. Oba. the fine 
elms in the park. The stately castellated 
mansion N.E. of Sanderstead Court is 
SeUdon^ in CJroydon par. {See Cboydon.) 
PurUy, which gave its second title to 
Home Tooke*8 * llrcpoerra^ or the Diver- 
sions of Purlcy,' IJ m. W., is in Sander- 
stead par., but close to Caterham Junction, 
under which heading it is noticed. 

SANDOWN PARK, Esher, 
Surrey, a piece of sloping ground of 
about 120 acjes, enclosed and laid out as 
a racecourse, is situated on the 1. of the 
L. and S.-W. Rly., a short distance past 
the Esher Stat. : the entrance is on the 
rt. of the road as you enter Esher village, 
14 m. from London by road, 15 m. by 
rly. 

Sandown (of old Sandon) manor was 
part of the endowment of the Hospital of 
St. Mary and All Saints, or Sandon, which 
stood B. of Sandown Park and near the 
rly. Stat. {See Esher, p. 208.) The ground 
forming Sandown Park has been laid out 
specially for horse-racing, but space is 
provided for polo, croquet, and other open- 
air pastimes. There are two courses, one 
for flat races, and the other for steeple- 
chases. The Flat course affords a straight 
run of nearly a mile. Above it is a 
terrace on which are four Qrand Stands 



— one for royal personages, one for sab- 
scribers, one for the public, and one 
for the press — a little oeyond the Utft 
being the judge's seat The steeplechaae 
course has ten or twelve leaping-fenoes, 
and a water jump 14 ft wide. Beyond 
the stands, the ground liaes into a 
wooded knoll, on which are pleasant 
walks shaded by groves of beech, elm, 
and fir. The general direction of thi 
ground is in the Sandown Park dnhi 
The park was opened, and the first race 
meeting held, on April 22, 1876. 

SANDRIDGE, Herts, 2i m. 
N.E. of St. Albans, on the road to Whet- 
hampstead : pop. 820. 

At the Dom. Survey Scmdrige farmed 
part of tibe demesne of St. AIImuis Abbj^. 
It was said to have been given by King 
Egfrid to the monastery in 796, and was 
held by it till the Dissolution, Dec 1589. 
A few months after. May 1540, the manor 
was given by Henry VIII. to Ralph Bow- 
let, on the death of whose son it passed 
to his sister, the vnf e of Ralph Jennings, 
in whose family it remained till, on UkS 
death of a later Ralph Jennings, it de- 
scended to his three daughters, of whom 
Sarah, the youngest, was the wife of 
Colonel Churchill, afterwards the great 
Duke of Marlborough. Churchill pur- 
chased the shares of the other sisters, and 
became possessed of the entire manor. It 
was from this manor he took his first 
title, Baron Churchill of Sandridge. 

The vill. stands high, on a byroad 
through which there is a considerable 
local traffic ; consists of a few cottages, 
wheeler's and general shops ; two or three 
comfortable looking private houses ; a 
couple of inns, the Rose and Crown and 
Queen's Head; a good schoolroom ofE 
the road on the 1., and the old dingy 
looking ch. on the rt. The men are cMefiy 
employed in agriculture; straw-plaiting 
occupies many of the females. 

The Church (St. Leonard) comprises 
nave, aisles, chancel, and battlemented 
tower at the W, end. The body of the 
ch. is rough-cast, the tower of flint and 
red brick ; commonplace in character and 
uninteresting. The interior is better. The 
nave is divided from the aisles by oc- 
tagonal shafts with beak mouldings 
(recarved) and round arches, and the N. 
aisle has some good details. Bemard^t 
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Heathy on which was fought the second 
battle of St. Albans, is in this parish. {See 
6t. Albans, p. 644.) 

SAKRATT, Hebts, on the Buck- 
inghamshire border, 4 m. N.W. from 
Bickmansworth, which is the nearest rly. 
Stat. : pop. 664. 

The houses lie in widely separated 
gronps, the largest collection being at 
Sarratfs Cheen, on the King's Langley 
side of the par., where, the road widens 
into a broiMi green, on either side of 
which is a row of small shops, cottages^ 
and homesteads, not too closely packed. 

Sarratt, "so called," says Chauncy, 
" from Syret, a Saxon, who, I suppose, was 
an ancient possessor of it," belonged to 
the Abbey of St. Albans from the time of 
Edward II. to the Dissolution. Lying away 
from any main Ime of road, and from the 
rail, it retains its primitive rusticity 
unaltered ; stands in a pleasant neigh- 
bourhood, aad has an interesting old 
church. The field walk to the ch. from 
Sarratt's Green, about a- mile, carries 
you along h^h ground with, on your rt., 
an open stretch of undulating country, 
bounded by fine old woods, and the little 
Chess river winding through the broken 
valley. 

The Chwch (of the Holy Gross) is a 
small cruciform E.E. building, with a 
long chancel, and a W. tower, the upper 
part of which is of early brickwork, 
ending in a gable roof. It had fallen into 
bad condition, but in 1866 was tho- 
roughly restored, both inside and out, 
under the direction of Sir G. G. Scott, 
B.A. ; the transepts extended westwards 
so as to form aisles ; nine new windows 
inserted ; the plaster ceiling removed 
and the old timber roof exposed; new 
open oak seats added, and the E. window 
filled vdth painted glass, by Clayton and 
Bell, representing the Crucifixion and 
Ascension. In removing the whitewash 
from the transepts and over the chancel 
arch, remains of some 13th or early 14th 
cent paintings in distemper, apparently 
of events in the life of Christ, were un- 
covered: the most perfect (on the W. 
wall of the S. transept) was preserved. 
All the walls had been coloured of a deep 
red, and decorated with flowers, fruit, and 
foliage. 8. of the chancel are a large 
and a smaller piscina, and on the N. 



an ambry. The pulpit is old and note- 
worthy. Ohs. on S. wall the 17th cent, 
mont., with small kneeling effigies of 
William Kingesley, with three sons behind 
him, and opposite his> wife and daughter. 
Sarratt Hall (R. Branton Day, Esq.), at 
Micklefield Greeny 1 m. S.E. ftom the ch., 
is the chief seat. 

SEAL, Kent, a- village on the 
Westerham and Mkidstone road, 2\ m. 
N.E. from Sevenoaks, and 1^ m. E. of the 
Sevenoaks (Bat and Ball) Stat, of the 
L. C. and D,, and S.-E. Rlys. : pop. 1690. 

Seal is beautifully situated, amidst 
woods, parks, villas, broad commons, hop 
guldens, green fields, and shady lanes. 
ThQ pursuits are agricultural ; hops, wheat, 
and peas are largely grown ; and the 
many resident gentry add to the pros- 
peri^. Seal C%ttrcA (St. Peter) is of 
rubble-stone, large and interesting. It 
consiste of nave with aisles, chancel with 
aisles or chapels, tall battlemented W. 
tower with angle turret, and stone porch 
on S. A portion of the nave arcade on 
the S. is E.E. ; but the rest of the nave, 
S. aisle, and chancel are Dec. The N. 
aisle was added in 1866. The tower and 
porch, over which is a niche and within 
a holy water stoup, are Perp^ The interior 
was thoroughly restored and embellished, 
and a new open timber roof and open 
seate added, in 1855. Qhs, piscina on S. 
The S. or Camden Chapel belongs to the 
family at Wildemesse Park ; the N. chapel 
to the Grove — the two chief seats in Seal. 
The painted glass windows in the chancel 
and Camden Chapel are memorials of the 
last two Marquises Camden and the late 
Marchioness.. In the Camden Chapel is 
a mont. of Charles^ Pratt, Earl Camden, 
the famous Lord Chief Justice and Lord 
Chancellor, d. 1794 ; also a tablet to his 
father. Sir John Pratt, Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench, d. 1724. Ohs, by door 
of vestry an insc.. (the effigy gone) to 
" John Tibold aUas Theobauld," d. 1577. 
In the chancel is a good brass of Wm. de 
Bryene, d. 1395 ; dfigy in armour, the 
joints not marked ; under the head is a 
very early example of the tilting helmet 
with crest and mantling. At W. end of 
naT^ is a slab with indents of man and 
woman. 

In a large and richly wooded park im- 
mediately S. of the village, is Wildemesse ^ 
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the fine seat of the Marqnis Camden, now 
tenanted by Sir Charles H. Mills, Bart. 
M.P. Tke Qrwe is the seat of the Ladies 
Pratt. Other seats are TJnier River 
lltnue (Miss Wood); FawU Haute (C. G. 
Hale, Esq.), etc. 

At Under River is an elegant little E.E. 
church, consecrated in 1 874. It was erected 
as a memorial of his mother by the late 
Rt. Hon. J. R. Davidson, Q.C., of Under 
River House, from the designs of Bir G. G. 
Scott. R.A. 

SELSDON, Surrey {see Croydon). 

SEVENOAKS, Kent, a market 
town, 6 m. N.W. from Tunbridge, and 
23 m. from London by road ; 20 m. by 
the S.-E. Rly. (Dunton Green Stat.), and 26 
m. by the L. C. and D. Rly. (Tubb's Hill 
Stat.) Pop. of the.town4118; of the par. 
5949, but this includes the eccl. distncts 
of Sevenoaks Weald, 742, and Riverhead, 
750. Inns, the Royal Crown Hotel, over- 
looking Eippington Park, a first-class 
house ; Royal Oaky opposite the entrance 
to Knole Park, also an excellent house ; 
Jiose and Crown Hotels High Street; 
Railway Hotels and Sennocke Amu 
Hotel, by the Tubb's Hill Rly. Stat. 

The name (anc. Seovenaca) is said to be 
derived from 7 oaks which stood near 
the town. Tradition points out as their 
successors the trees opposite the White 
Hart Inn, on the Tunbndge Road, nearly 
1 m. from Sevenoaks. Its history is 
nearly a blank. " I finde not in all his- 
torie," writes old Lambarde (whose mont. 
is in Sevenoiis ch.). "any memorable 
thing concerning it, save onely, that in 
the time of King Henry the sixt, Jack 
Cade, and his mischievous meiny, dis- 
comforted there Sir Humfrey StaflEord and 
his brother, two noble gentlemen, whom 
the King had sent to encounter them." ♦ 
But if the town has no histoxy, it has a 
pleasant locality. It stands on the north- 
em brow of a greensand range of high- 
land, has Knole Park on one side of it 
and Kippington Park on the other and 
the surrounding country is beautiful, 
fertile, and well cultivated. The town 
consists of two main streets, which meet 
near the church, are lined with respect- 

* Lambarde, Perambulation of Kent, p. 470. 



able houses, market-place, well-built bask, 
new county court house, an old Grammar 
School, and by it the gates of Knole, with 
an attractive avenue running from them. 
All around are fine old seats and modem 
villas. The pursuits are in the main 
agricultural, Sevenoaks being the centre 
of a rich com and hop country, but the 
town is largely dependent on the nume- 
rous resident gentiy. A market for com 
is held every Saturday, and a stock 
market monthly. 

The Church (St. Nicholas) at the 8. 
end of the town, is a large and handsome 
f^erp. building, and comprises naye and 
aisles, chancel, and lofty W. tower, in 
which is a peal of 8 bells. Standing on 
elevated ground, the tower is a conapica- 
ous object for a considerable distance. 
The int. of the church is not remarkable, 
and its appearance is not inaproyed by 
the galleries at the sides and W. end ; in 
the latter, however, is a good organ. In 
the S. aisle is a marble mural slab to 
Wm. Lambarde (d. 1601). " The Peram- 
bulator of Kent and the Father of comity 
historians," removed from Greenwich on 
the demolition of the old ch. There are 
also monts. to the Dorset, Amherst, 
Fermor, and Boswell families, bat none of 
particular interest. Thomas Famal^, 
equally famous in the reign of Charles I. 
as a scholar, schoolmaster, and the editor 
of Greek and Roman authors, d. 1647, 
was buried in the chancel. He removed 
his school to Sevenoaks in 1636, accmnn- 
lated wealth by his labours, and purchased 
Kippington and other proper^ in the 
neighbourhood. 

St. John's ch., St. John's Hill, a chapel- 
of-ease to St. Nicholas, is a neat little 
early Dec. building, erected in 1858, from 
the designs of Messrs. Morphew and 
Green. Other noticeable eccl. buildings 
are a Gothic (Dec.) Congregational ch.| 
erected in 1866, which is some day to 
have a tall spire ; and a Wesleyan chapel 
built in 1863. 

The Chammar School was founded in 
1418, by Sir William Sevenoake, or Sen- 
nocke, who, a foundling in the streets, 
was brought up by the charity of some 
of the inhabitants, and apprenticed to a 
grocer in London. There he came in 
time to be Lord Mayor, and in gratitude 
founded a free grammar school and 
hospital in the town, where he was found, 
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nnrtared, and named after. The school was 
remodelled and the endowments enlarged 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and entitled 
Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School. School 
and Hospital were rebuilt in 1727 ; and 
the school buildings have been restored 
and enlarged, and the school arrange- 
ments improved, within the last few years. 
It now bears- a good name, and has 
several scholarships and exhibitions to 
Cambridge; George Grote, the historian 
of Greece, is the most illustrious of its 
scholars. Elijah Fenton, the friend of 
Pope» and his colleague in translating the 
Odyssey, was for a time an assistant in 
the school, and then " kept a school for 
himself at Sevenoaks, which he brought 
into reputation ; but was persuaded to 
leave it (1710), by Mr. St. John, with 
promises of a more honourable employ- 
ment."* 

Sevenoaks Hotpital, or almshouse, 
adjoins the school, and affords lodging 
and an annuity of 6«. a week to 20 poor 
persons, and lodging without the gratuity 
to 12 more. There is another endowed 
free-school, now conducted on the 
national system, founded by Lady 
Margaret Boswell, wife of Sir William 
Boswell, ambassador from Charles I. at 
the Hi^e. A cottage hospital has been 
recently established in Holm- Dale, St, 
John's Hill. 

KnoUj E. of the town, is described else- 
where (w« Knolb> JSvppmgton Park,thsi 
seat of W. J. Thompson, Esq., is a good 
mansion, the park small but pleasant. 
Among the many other mansions around 
Sevenoaks 9i^—The Mmnt, the fine seat 
of Lieut.-Col. W. Brook Northey ; AsJi- 
grove$ (Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P.), 
famous for its gardens; Beechmont 
(Multon Lambarde, Esq,, D.L.); Ri/oer^ 
hiU House (J. Thornton Eogers, Esq.), 
noted for the extensive views obtained 
from both house and grounds; Sham 
Well (Percival Battiscombe, Esq.) 

Sevenoaks Weald is an eccl.dist. formed 
out of Sevenoaks par. in 1861. The vill. 
is pleasantly situated, in the midst of hop- 
gardens, on the Penshurst road, about 
2 m. S. of Sevenoaks., The pursuits are 
almost wholly agricultural. The little 
oh, (St. George), built in 1820, was en- 
larged in 1872 by the addition of a 

'* Jobiofm, livee of the Foela : FeaUoL 



chancel — ^prettily finished, with windows 
of stained glass. Here are almshouses 
for 8 poor persons. Biverhead, the other 
eccl. dist. of Sevenoaks, has a separate 
notice. (See Ritebhbad.) 

SEVERNDROOG CASTLE, 
EsNT {see Shoot£b*s Hill). 

SEWARDBTONE, Essex, a ham- 
let of Waltham Abbey, on the W. border 
oi Epping Forest, and the lower road from 
Chingf ord to Waltham Abbey, about mid- 
way (2J m.) between those two places. It 
is a long, rambling, and loosely-connected 
district, including Sewardstone Street, 
Sewardstone Green, Sewardstone Bury, 
Sewardstone Mill, Sewardstone Wood, 
etc., stretching N. and S. from Waltham 
Abbey to Low- Street, Chingf ord, and E. 
and W. from Sewardstone Wood and High 
Beech, in Epping Forest, to Sewardstone 
Mill onthe Lea ; a varied and often pic- 
turesque tract, in parts thickly wooded, 
occasionally hilly, and affording wide 
prospects ; much of it out-of-the-way, 
primitive-looking, and little visited. The 
pursuits are agricultural, but there are 
large dye works at Sewardstone Mills, 
on the Lea. Near Sewardstone Mills is 
Sewardstone Lodge (W. Melles, Esq.), a 
good house with pretty grounds sloping 
to the Lea, Other seats are The Qrcunge 
(P. Mills, Esq.) ; OiVmell Park (W. A. 
Gibbs, Esq.), a handsome house in a small 
park by Sewardstone Green ; and Yardley 
Mouse (J. S. Davies, Esq.), near Low Street. 
Sewardstone has a tradition that it was 
once a distinct parish, named after one 
Seward, a great Saxon thane, and used to 
show a heap of broken ground as the site 
of the old church. 

SHEEN, EAST, Surrey, a ham- 
let of Mortlake, lies on the road from 
Putney to Richmond, \ m. S. of the Mort- 
lake Stat, of the L. and S.-W. Ely. 

Sheen is charmingly situate on a gentle 
upland, with villas sJl around, standing 
amidst ample grounds, and abounding in 
noble trees,. wMLe a pleasant walk of about 
i m. leads through its still more sylvan 
satellite, Upper Sheen^ to the Sheen (Jate 
of Richmond Park. East Sheen Church 
(Christ Ch.), a chapel-of-ease to Marti- 
, lake, -WOB \>\u\.\. m\^^"^,\iQni *Caa ^^s^sgi.^ 
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of Mr. A. W. Blomfield, as a memorial of 
Edward Pem^yhn, Esq., of East Sheen. 
It is a pictoresqae Dec. building of Bar- 
gate and Bath stone, has nave and S. aisle 
of 4 bays with gables, chancel, and tower ; 
the interior is richly decorated, has shafts 
of marble, stone, and slate, and several 
memorial windows of painted glass. 
Among the many villas are — Slieeii, Houu 
(Col. Marcus Beresford,M.P.); TheCedcurt 
(E. H. L. Penrhyn, Esq.) ; Palewell Lodge 
(J. J. M'Andrew, Esq.) -At Upper Sheen 
are — The Ohtervatory (Lady Denison), 
noted for the grounds and views; HaU 
Heads (Lord Radstock) ; Temple Grove 
(Ottiwel C. Waterfield, Esq.), in the 17th 
cent, the residence of Sir John Temple, 
Master of the Bolls in Lreland, and brotner 
of the more celebrated Sir Wm. Temple. 
Sir John d. in 1674, and was buried in 
Mortlake ch. Tem^e Grove descended 
to his grandson, Henry, 1st Viscount 
Palmerston, who lived in it many years, 
and rebuilt the garden front. On the 
d. of the 2nd Viscount, it was sold to 
Thos. Bernard, Esq., who rebuilt the road 
front. It was afterwards occupied for 
some years as a superior boarding-school. 
JJplamds is the residence of Sir Henry 
Taylor, the author of ' Philip Van Arte- 
velde.' Paa^ Cottage, of Edwin Chad- 
wick, Esq., C.B. Immediately within the 
gate of Richmond Park is Sheen Lodge, 
since 1862 the residence of Prof. Owen. 

SHEEN, WEST, Surbey. Sheen 
was the original name of Richmond, and a 
royal palace stood on the W. side of the 
present Richmond Green, between it. and 
the river. Henry V. founded in 1414 a 
convent of Carthusians, which he called 
the HotLse of Jetns of Bethlehem at Sheen, 
The buildings, which were of great extent, 
stood about \ m. N.W. of the palace, and 
about them ^ew up a hamlet, which later 
was called West SAeen, The convent was 
richly endowed, and had several cells, or 
alien priories. Perkin Warbeck soug:ht 
refuge in it ; Cardinal Pole in early life 
spent two years " in studious retirement " 
in lodgings granted to him in the convent ; 
Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul's 
School, built a house within the precincts, 
spent his last years there, and there d. in 
1619 ; and it was to the Convent of Sheen 
that the Earl of Surrey carried the body 
of James IV. of Scotland for interment, I 



after ^he fatal fight of Flodden. It is said, 
however, to have remained there unburied ; 
and about 1662 Stow saw in a lumber- 
room of the convent a body wrapped in 
lead, which he was told was the body of 
the Scottish king : that it really was the 
body of James IV. is, however, very 
doubtful.* 

At the Dissolution, the convent had a 
revenue of £777. The prior who made 
the surrender, Henry Man, was <5onform- 
able, and somewhat later was made Dean 
of Chester and Bishop of Man. Queen 
Mary restored the convent in Jan. 1667, 
but it lasted hardly two years, being again 
suppressed at her decease. " The monks 
retired to Bruges in 1569 ; to Louvain in 
1578 ; to Mechlin in 1591 ; their successors 
removed to Nieuport, in Flanders, in 1626, 
where they continued till 1783 ; there were 
then only three professed monks and two 
lay-brothers, being the only English con- 
vent of monks that had never been dis- 
persed." f The history of the migrations 
and persistence of an English convent of 
nuns, the Sisters of Syon, is, however, 
even more remarkable. (^See ISLB- 

WOETH.) 

Henry VIII., granted the priory to the 
Earl of Hertford, afterwards Duke of 
Somerset, on whose attainder in 1661 the 
priory estate was transferred to his rival, 
Henry Duke of Suffolk, father of Lady 
Jane Grey, on whose fall it reverted to the 
Crown. It was granted for life by Eliza- 
beth to Sir Thomas Gorges and .his wife, 
Helen, widow of William Parr, Marquis of 
Northampton ; and by Charles I., in 1638, 
to James, Duke of Lenox. By the Parlia- 
mentary surveyors it was valued, as Crown 
land, at £92 per annum, and purchased 
by William Eaton. The survey described 
the priory church as standing, but very 
ruinous; the buildings comprised the 
Prior's Lodgings, of brick ; the Monks* 
Hall, of stone; the Lady of St. John's 
Lodgings; the Anchorite's Cell; and a 
building called The Gallery. 

Soon after his restoration, Charles II. 
granted a lease of The Priory for 60 years 
to Lord Lisle, who the next year sold it to 
Lord Bellasys, but continued for some 

* Stow, Annalfl ; Lysona, Enviiona, roL i., 
p. 881. 

t Ljsoiu, voL i., p. 862 ; AbW Man, Account of 
English Convents on the Continent : Azohasologia. 
voL xiii., p. 264. 
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years to reside here. Bellasys in 1662 
surrendered the lease to the Crown, and 
obtained a renewal of the grant for 60 
years. 

In 1676 a new lease was granted to 
tmstees for Henry (afterwards Lord) 
Brooncker, and Sir William Temple. 
Brooncker occupied the mansion, Temple 
a house which he had for some years 
rented. Sir William had looked' to his 
''little comer at Sheen" as his English 
home and hayen during his long diplo- 
matic residence at Brussels (1666 and 
onwards), his wife the greater part of the 
time Mvwg at Sheen ; and in the midst of 
his political negotiations he wrote to 
Lord Lisle (Aug. 1667) that he was " con- 
triving this summer how a succession of 
cherries may be compassed from May 
to Michaelmas, and how the riches of 
Sheen Tines may be improved by half-a- 
doEen sorts which are not known there, 
and which I think much beyond any that 
are."* 

Temple brought over his cherries, and 
he *' had the honour," as he is careful to 
record in his famous Essay on (harden- 
ing, " of bringing over four sorts of vines 
into England," as well as " the Brussels 
apricock which grows a standard, and is 
one of the best &uits we have, and which 
I brought over among us ;" and " I may 
truly say, that the French who have 
eaten my peaches and grapes at Sheen 
in no ill year, have generally concluded 
that the last are as good as any they have 
eaten in France on this side Fontainebleau, 
and the first as good as any they have 
eat in Gascony." Further, the ' Sheen 
plum ' was one of the best of its kind, and 
ids oranges as good as any he had seen in 
France, except at Fontainebleau, or in 
the Low Countries, except some very old 
trees in the Prince of (Grange's gaidens. 
Temple's Sheen garden became a great 
attraction. Evelyn visited the two houses 
after Lord Brouncker's death. 

"24 March, 1688.— I ynat with Sir Charka 
littleton to Sheen, an bonae and estate given by 

* Sir William bad been Tinting tbe Bishop of 
Hnnster, who, aa he relates in bia Euaj on Gazden- 
ing, had no trees but cherriee in a great garden he 
had made ; the reason, aa he told Temple, waa 
that he found no other fruit would ripen well in 
that dimate, and so he had limited hia curiosity to 
oherriea, " whereof he had so many aa never to be 
.without them from Hay to th» ood of September." 
— Miacellania, p. 119. 



Lord Brouncker. ... It ia a pretty place, with 
fine gardens, and well planted, and given to one 
worthy of them, Sir Charles being an honest 
gentleman and soldier. . . . After dinner we 
went to see Sir William Temple's next to it: 
the most remarkable things are his orangery 
and gardens, where the wall fruit trees are most 
exquisitely nailed and trained, far better than I 
ever noted elsewhere. There are many cood 
nictures, especially of Yandyck's, in both these 
houses, and some few statues and small busts in 
the latter."* 

When Temple wrote his * Essay upon 
the Gardens of Epicurus ; or of Garden- 
ing in the Year 1685,' he was living at 
Sheen, fully recompensed, as he writes, 
by the sweetness and satisfaction of this 
retreat for having withdrawn from all 
public employments ; and here, he adds, 
" I have passed five years without ever 
going once to Town. He gave up his 
Sheen house soon after to his son John, 
and went to live at Moor Park, Surrey, 
but the events of 1688 recalled him to the 
seat of government. About this time 
Jonathan Swift became a member of his 
household. Distant relation, h^ secre- 
tary, half amanuensis, it was a situation 
Swift did not like in after-years to refer 
to, but perhaps was not the least pleasant 
or profitable portion of his gloomy life. 
Intercourse with the old diplomatist 
opened to him new views of life ; access to 
a splendid library helped to extend his 
present narrow store of learning ; and 
teaching Hester Johnson was a pleasant 
relief from obsequious attendance upon 
one who never forgot what was due to his 
position. William III. had known Temple 
when in Holland, and, like all the states- 
men of his day, entertained a high opinion 
of his abilities, and would gladly have 
secured his assistance in his new ministry. 
Temple refused all offers, and WiUiaun, 
unable to change his resolution, used to 
come over frequently from Hampton Court 
or Kensington to consult the sage, or dis- 
cuss the condition of Europe. William 
was as fond of gardens as Temple, and 
the Sheen garden was a revival of a Dutch 
paradise. When Temple was confined to 
his room by gout, Swift was deputed to 
attend the King in his walks round the 
garden ; and it was here, and not at Moor 
Park, as is commonly said, that William 
instructed him in the Dutch mode of cook- 
ing and eating asparagus, and offered him 

♦ Evelyn, Diary., 
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the captaincy of a troop of horse. Swift 
did nut take orders till some years later. 
Temple left Sheen for good in 1689. 

Little more neetl Ixj told of West Sheen. 
About 1769 there remained a gateway of 
the priory ; by it was the hamlet, which 
then consisted of 1 8 houses. A lane to the 
hamlet crossed the Lower Park. It was 
the time when George IIL was bent on 
Kew and Richmond improvements) and 
he wished to sweep away whatever ob- 
structed them. Tne necessary powers 
were obtained, the road was closed, the 
priory gate pulled down, the hamlet 
demolished, and the whole site laid down 
in turf. Not a vestige of West Sheen has 
since been visible, though it is said that 
in very dry summers traces of the build- 
ings may be made out by the browner 
grass. 

SHENFIELD, Essex, on the 
Chelmsford road, 1 m. N.B. of Brentwood, 
and i a mile W. of the Shenfield stat. of 
the Gt. E. Rly. ; pop. 1232, of whom 248 
are in the eccl. dist. of Christ Church. 

The vill. lies along the turnpike road, 
and contains several of the ordinary 
small characterless Essex roadside cot- 
tages, a few of a better class, shops, and an 
inn. Part of Brentwood is in Shenfield 
par., and houses straggle on from the 
village to the town. The Cknrch (St. 
Mary the Virgin) stands solitary, a field's 
length away from, but in sight of, the viU. 
It was restored in 1853, and bears marks 
of the restorer's hand in a coating of dark 
gray rough-cast and rechiselled mouldings 
and window tracery, but is still interest- 
ing. It consists of a nave and chancel, 
originally of E. E. date, with a narrow 
north ai^e and chapel, added in the 15th 
cent., a tower and tall thin wooden spire, 
and a deep carved oak Perp. S. porch. 
The int. is plain, but ohs. the remark- 
able solid oaken piers, carved to appear 
like clustered columns, which divide the 
nave and aisle and carry low wooden 
arches. Both piers and arches have been 
mutilated and mended, but should be ex- 
amined, as they are almost unique. Of 
the original E.E. work little is left, though 
some remains are traceable, as in the wall- 
plate, with dog-tooth ornament at the E. 
end of the S. wall. The windows are all 
Perp., and some are filled with modem 
painted glass. Obs, The marble mont, 



N. of the altar, with recumbent effigj ol 
Eliz. Robinson, d. 1652.* 

N. of the ch. is Sheffield SaU, a many- 
gabled 15th cent, manor-house, now a 
farm-house. The manor passed in the 14th 
century to Thomas of Woodstock, 6tli bod 
of Edward III.; belonged in the next 
cent, to Humphrey Duke of BaddnghaDi, 
on whose death, at the battle of Narthi* 
ampton, it was seized by Edward lY. and 
settled on his wife, Queen Elisabeth. It 
afterwards passed to the Lucas family, and 
in 1644 gave title to Baron Lucas of Sbea* 
field, whose daughter carried it to the 
Duke of Kent, from whose family it went 
in the 18th century, by marriage, to the 
Earl of Hardwick. It now belongs to the 
Countess Cowper. A second manor*hoiise, 
MtzwalterSf but locally known as the 
Round House, 1^ m. N.E. of the vill. , wu 
destroyed by fire some years back, and 
not rebuilt Middleton MaU, on 1. of the 
road near Brentwood, is the seat of the 
Countess Tasker. Other seats are Skn^ 
field Place (E. Courage. Esq.), by the 
road S. of the ch. ; Park Hauee ( W. 6. 
Bartleet, Esq.) 

SHENLEY, Hebts, pom. 

Scenlai) 2 m. E.N.B. from Badlett 
Stat, of the Midland Rly., along a crooked 
but pleasant lane direct from the stot., 
and for the greater part of the way by 
Porters Park. The par., of 1380 inh. (of 
whom 382 belong to the eocL dist. ol 
Colney St. Peter), extends from Bamet to 
London Colney, nearly 6 miles. The par. 
ch. is f m. N. of the village, which is 
clustered about the cross-way, 8.E. of 
Porters. Inn, Black Lion, 

At the Domesday Survey, Shenley be- 
longed to the Abbot of St. Albans and 
GeofEry de Mandeville ; the present lord 
of the manor is T. B. Myers, Esq. The 
Church (St. Botolph), which stands alone, 
a little rt. of the road to St. Albans, is of 
chalk faced with squared flints, with bridk 
buttresses, and consists of nave and 
chancel, with a square wooden tower and 
tiled roof at the S.W. It is throuehont 
Perp. in style, and the large 4-lignt E. 
and W. windows, as well as two or three 
others, arc filled with memorial painted 



* Shenfield ch. ia encrared and described in 
Buckler'a Twenty-two of the Churohet of Eimx^ 
pp. 68— 80. 
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glass. The ch. has been partially restored, 
bat still looks fitting companion of the an- 
tique yews in the ch.-yard. Of these, one 
immense tree with hollow trunk, but green 
and bushy top, stands close to the £. end of 
the ch. ; on the S.W. is another nearly as 
large; while 4 more, of smaller dimensions 
but of venerable years, are at the comers 
of the ch.-yard. On the 8. side of the ch. 
is an old sundial. Oht, in ch.-yard, the 
mont. of Nicholas Hawksmoor, d. 1736, 
the architect of St. Gorge's, Bloomsbury, 
St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, and 
other well-known London churches. 
Owing to the distance of the ch. from the 
bulk of the population, a neat chapel-of- 
ease has been built in the centre of the 
vilL, in which the aft. and evening services 
are performed, the morning service being 
still held in the old church. Porters is 
now the residence of H. W. Eaton, Esq., 
M.P. Other seats are — High Canons (R. 
Duraut, Esq.), on L of the main road, l\ 
m. S.E.from Shenley vill. ; Shenley Hill 
(F. Alleyne McGeachy, Esq.); metdey 
Lodge (H. E. Chetwynd Stapleton, Esq.) 

SHEPHERD'S BUSH, Middx., a 

hamlet and eccL dist. of Hammersmith 
par., and a stat. of the Metr. Dist. Rly., 
on the Uxbridge road, 8 m. from the 
Marble Arch, and a short m. N. of Ham- 
mersmith Broadway : pop. 8733. 

The old village, consisting of dwellings 
mostly small, shops, and an inn, was 
built about a triangular green, at the 
partmg of the New Road (to Tumham 
Green) from the main Uxbridge road; 
but of late years new villas, cottages, and 
shops of the usual suburban type have 
extended along the roads, and new streets 
have been laid out in various directions* 
The place has little to interest any one. 
The green, a flat treeless common of 8J 
acres, has been secured for public use, and 
is now under the charge of the Metro- 
politan Board of Wor!^: it appears to 
be chiefly used by boys as a cricket 
ground. The dist. dAi^cA( St. Stephen's), 
in. the Uxbridge road, W. of the Green, 
is a good stone building for 600 persons, 
erected at the cost of Bp. Bloznfleld in 
1849-£»0, from the designs of Mr. A. 
Salvin. It consists of nave, aisles, and 
chancel, and a tower and spire at the 
N.W. 150 ft. high. The interior is roomy 



and well fitted, and several of the win- 
dows have painted glass. Another ch., 
(St. Paul's), Gothic, like St. Stephen's, 
but of less costly character, has been 
recently erected in the Uxbridge road; 
and there are 3 or 4 chapels. Wormholt 
Scrubs — also in Hammersmith parish — 
is about a mile N. 

SHEPPERTON or SHEPERTON, 
Middx. (A,-S. Soe<ipheardton «= Shepherd's 
Town : Dom. Sceperione)^ a vill. on the 
Thames, immediately above Halliford, 
and the terminus of the Shepperton br. 
of the L. and S.-W. Rly. Pop. of par. 
1126. Inns, the Anchor, the Crown; 
Hailmayy by the stat. 

Shepperton is a quiet little river-side 
viQ., chiefly visited by anglers and boating- 
men, but having about it some good 
residences hidden away behind tall old 
elms. The Green has around it large 
elms and horse-chesnuis. The reaches 
of the river are very pretty; the sur- 
rounding countiy level, but green and 
pleasant. Shepperton Deeps are much 
resorted to for barbel, roach, perch, jack, 
and occasional trout fishing. The 
Upper Deep, 200 yards; the Old Deep, 
£. of the Creek rsJls, 240 yds. ; and the 
Lower Deep, 200. Shepperton Creek is 
also available. Punts and boats may be 
hired, the Purdues and Rogersons are 
fishermen of old standing, and the Anchor 
and the Crown are reasonable anglers' 
inns. At the former used to be a por- 
trait of a fish taken here, with the insc. 
under it, " Oct. 3, 1812, at Shepperton 
Deeps, Mr. G. Marshall, of Brewer Street, 
London, caught a salmon with a single 
gut, without a landing net, weighmg 
21^ lb." Salmon are no longer caught 
here, but it is not unusual to take a trout 
from 7 to 10 or 12 lb. Punt and skifE 
building is now carried on to some ex- 
tent. There is a ferry over the Thames 
from near Shepperton ch. 

The Church (St. Nicholas) stands close 
by the river. It is small, cruciform, 
Perp. The body of flint and stone in 
squares, of the 16th cent., but partially 
rebuilt severid years ago. The brick 
tower, at the W. end, was built in 1710, 
by the Rev. Lewis Atterbury, the rector, 
brother of the noted Bp. of Rochester. 
Wm. Grocyn, the friend and corre- 
spondent of Erasmus, and one of the 
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earliest teachers of Greek at Oxford, was 
rector 1604-13. 

The principal seats are — the Mamor 
Howe (Wm. Schaw Lindsay, Esq.); 
Shepperton Creek (Sir P. Colquhoun, 
Q.C.) ; HaUjf&rd House (H. H. Blyth, 
Esq.) 

Roman and other remains have on 
seyeral occasions been found in this neigh- 
bourhood. A good vase was dug up in 
1817 in a field S. W. of the vill. On the 
E., between Shepperton Held and Walton 
Bridge, appears to have been a Roman 
cemetCTy. In 1868, various remains, 
reported to be Saxon, were found at the 
junction of Shepperton Range and Lit- 
tleton. {See Hallifobd.) 

SHIBLEY, SuBBET, a hamlet of 
Croydon, 2 m. E. of the East Croydon 
Stat, of the L., B., and S. C. Rly., on the 
road to Addington and Wickham; pop. 
683. JmiBj Sandroeh Hotel ; Cronm, 

The neighbourhood is exceedingly 

Eleasant, and Shirley Common is still a 
road, open, ' breezy tract, though cir- 
cumscribed in extent of late years, and 
very different to what Hone described it 
in 1827,* when broom-making was ex- 
tensively carried on here, the materials 
being obtained from the common and 
the adjacent woods and copses. Honeys 
" John Bennett, broom maker and wood 
deiJer," is however still represented by 
descendants at Shirley, Wm. Benhett and 
Son, " wood brokers." Many villas and 
genteel cottages have been bmlt at Upper 
and Lower Shirley, but the district is 
still rural Shirley House, the fine seat 
of the Earl of Eldon (now tenanted by 
Fredk. Bambury, Esq.), lies on the Addis- 
combe side of Shirley ; the grounds are 
rich and picturesque. Shirley was 
created an eccL dist. in 1846. The Chvrch 
(St. John the Evangelist), erected in 
1856, is a pretty little building of black 
flint and stone, Dec. in style, with a 
richly ornamented chancel, stained glass 
E. window, and a good organ. 

SHOOTER'S HILL, Kent, be- 
tween the 8th and 9th milestones on the 
Dover road ; an isolated mass of London 
clay, rising to an elevation of 446 ft. 

' Mone, Table Book, ool 449, etc. 



above the Ordnance datum, famous for 
its prospect of London and the valley of 
the Thames, and of old a notorious haunt 
for highwaymen — ^whence indeed it is 
said to have derived its name. 

" Shooter'a Hill, ao called for the thievery there 
practised, where traveUers in elder timea were ao 
mach infested with depredations and bloody mia- 
chiefs, that order was taken in the 6th year of 
Richard II., for the enlaigingthe highway, accord- 
ing to the statute made in the time of King Edward 
I., so that they venture still to rob here by pre- 
scription ; and some have been so impudent to 
offer to engage the sun shining at mid-day, for 
the repayment of money called borrowed in a 
thievisn way, to the great charge of the hundred 
that still was in the counter-bond : and King 
Henry IV. granted leave to Thomas Chapman to 
cut down, bum, and sell all the woods and under- 
woods, growing and confining to Shooter's Hill, on 
the S. side, and to bestow the money raised thereby, 
upon mending the highway." * 

"Surely," continues old Philipott, 
"Prince Henry his son, and Sir John 
Falstaff his make sport, so merrily repre- 
sented in Shakepeare's comedies, were 
now the surveyors." Whoever were the 
surveyors, the ways were not mended. 
A quarter of a century after Philipott, 
Oldham writes (1682), 

" Oft we encounter midnight Fadden here : 

• • « « 

Hither in flocks from 8hooter*M HiU they 
come. 

To seek their prize and booty nearer home : 

'Your purse 1 they cry ; 'tis madness to re- 
sist, 

Or strive, with a cock'd pistol at your breast •* t 

The road continued a steep and narrow 
way closed in by thick woods, a con- 
venient harbour for highwaymen, till 
about 1733, when a "road of easier ascent 
and of great width was laid out at some 
distance from the old one ; "^ but long 
after highwaymen lingered about it. For 
discouraging robbers the usual methods 
were adopted, and Shooter's Hill was 
seldom without the ornament of a gibbet. 

*'AprU 11th, 1661.— ... Of all the joumiea I 
ever made this [from Dartford to London] was the 
merriest. . . . Among other things I got my lady 
to let her maid, Mrs. Anne, to ride all the way on 
horseback. . . . Mrs. Anne and I rode under the 
man that hangs upon Shooter's Hill, and a filthy 
sight it was to see how his fiesh is shmnk to hii 
bones." § 

* PhiUpott, Vill. Cant., 1669, p. 186. 

+ Oldham, A Satyr, in imitation of the Third of 
Juvenal : Works, ed. 1703, p. 449. 

t Hasted, Hist, of Kent, vol. i, p. 60; Ljwobm, 
VOL i, p. 491. 

§ Pepys, Diary, vol. i, p. 211. 
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The hill mamtamed its reputation long 
after the new road was made. Don Joan, 
it will be remembered, haying alighted at 
Shooter's Hill to enjoy the prospect of Lon- 
don, was accosted by a minion of the moon 
with the usual demand, " Your money or 
your life'* — ^and laid his assailant dead 
with a shot from his pocket pistol. 
Byron's description of the prospect from 
'* the high hill, which looks with pride or 
scorn toward the great city," is charac- 
teristic: 

" A mighty maas of l>rick, and tmoke, and ship- 
ping, 
Dirty and dnaky, but aa wide aa eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail just 
skipping 
In sight, tiien loet amidst the f orestiy 
Of masts: a wildemees of steeples peeping 
On tiptoe throiu^ their sea-ooal oanopy ; 
A huge, dim cupola, like a foolscap crown 
On a fool's head— and there is London 
Town!"* 

But in the olden time the hill was 
renowned for shooting of another order. 
On May-day 1516, Henry VIIL and his 
Queen, accompanied by many lords and 
ladies, ^'rode to the high ground of 
Shooter's Hill to take the open air." 

"And as iiiev passed by the war, they espied a 
company of tall yomen, dothed all in grene with 
grene whodes and bowes and azrowes, to the number 
of iiC. ISien one of fhem, which called bim selfe 
Bobyn Hood, came to the kyng, desyring him to 
se lus men shoote, and the kyng was content. 
Then he whisteled, and al the iiC. archers shot 
and loeed at once, and then he whisteled agayne, 
and th^ likewyae shot agayne, their anowes 
whisteled Vy orafte of the head, so that the noyes 
was strange and great, and much pleased the 
kynge and queue and all the company. All these 
archers were of the kynge's garde. . . . Then 
Robyn Hood deeyred the kynge and queue to come 
into the grene wood and see how the outlawes 
lyre. The king demanded of y queue and her 
ladyes, if th^ durst adventure to go into the 
wood with so many outlawes? Then the queue 
aayde, that if it pleased him, she was content ; 
then the homes blewe tyl they came to the wood 
under Shoters Hil, and there was an Arber made 
of boowes(bou|:hs)withahal, and agreat chamber 
and an inner (mamber, vexy well made and coyered 
with flouree and swete herbes, which the kvng 
much praysed. Then said Bobyn Hood, 'Sir, 
Outlawes brekef astes is renyson, and therefore 
you must be content with such fare as we use.' 
Then the kynge and queue sate doune, and were 
served with venyson and wyne bv Bobyn Hood 
and his men to their oontentacion. Then the 
kyng departed and- hys company, and Bobyn Hood 
and his men them conducted. " f 

Of the pageant that met them on their 

* Don Juan, a x., v. iTnrij 
t Hall, Chronide, p. 582. 



way back to Greenwich it does not belong 
to us to speak. There is a tradition that 
Queen Elizabeth was wont to come here 
sometimes a-maying, but no such pretty 
spectacle has ever again been seen on 
Shooter's Hill as that of King Henry's 
greeting by Robin Hood and his men. 

Shooter's Hill is a sufficiently quiet 
place now. The woods have been cut 
down or enclosed ; the hill spotted over 
with genteel yillas. The name has heea 
appropriated to an eccl. dist. formed in 
1865 out of the parishes of Eltham, 
Woolwich, and Lewisham, which num- 
bered 461 inh. in 1871. A neat E.E. 
district church, Christ Chwchy was built 
on the W. slope of the hill in 1866, but 
proving inadequate to the growing re- 
quirements a new one (AU Saints) has been 
recently erected in the Englefield road. 
Here too are the Cordwainers' and Bread 
Street Ward Schools. 

On the summit of the hill, a short 
distance on the rt. of the road, is Severn" 
draog Castle, erected in 1784 from the 
designs of Mr. Jupp, by Lady James, of 
Park Farm House, in commemoration of 
the gallantry of her husband, Sir Wm. 
James (d. 1783), " and in a peculiar man- 
ner to record the conquest of the Castle 
of Sevem Droog, on the coast of Malabar, 
which fell to his superior valour and able 
conduct on the 2nd day of April, 1765." 
The Castle is a triangular brick tower, of 
three floors, about 46 ft. high, with taller 
turrets at the angles, and windows of un- 
equal size and equal ugliness. Inside 
were placed armour, weapons, etc., cap- 
tured at Sevemdroog. From the summit 
(482 ft. high) the prospect has always 
been celebrated. It is somewhat circum- 
scribed now by the growth of the trees, 
and is seen to most advantage in early 
spring or at the end of autumn. The 
tower is now closed and much dilapidated, 
but. admission can generally be obtained 
on proper application: and on a clear 
day it is worth obtaining. 

Just beyond the castle a spacious semi- 
gothic red brick villa, Castle Wood (H. 
T. Jackson, Esq.), has been recently 
erected, which commands almost un- 
broken views. Close by is Castle Home 
(Mrs. Harris). Park Farm House is now 
the residence of Col. G. Boothby. Other 
villas are Denholm Lodge (Gen. Fred. 
Aug, Yorke, R,K,V, Tfce Sftflrubbcr^ ^SiOu 
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T. Close) ; Mmhttrgt (Col. R. Young 
Shipley); Penina Xm^« (Major H. Brack- 
enbury), etc. 

On the summit of the hill is a mineral 
spring, once of repute : William Godbid 
wrote an account of it in 1673, and 
Evelyn records that he ^' drank the 
Shooters HiU waters" in 1699. The tea- 
gardens of the Bull inn at the top of the 
hill were a favourite summer resort in the 
last century, and the house was noted for 
wedding dinners. 

The Herbert Hospital, Kidbrooke 
Common, the hospital for the Woolwich 
garrison, is on the W. slope of Shooter's 
Hill, by the road to Eltham. It was 
erected in 1866 from designs prepared in 
the Engineers* department, under the 
direction of Capt. D. Galton. It is built 
of Suffolk brick and stone, on the pavilion 
system, and comprises 6 parallel blocks, 
in which are the hospital wards, providing 
650 beds ; a central block containing the 
chapel, day-room, library, etc.; and at 
right angles to these, facing the Dover 
road, and presenting to it an ornamental 
front, the Administrative block. These 
are all detached buildings (standing 63 ft. 
apart), but connected by covered corri- 
dors. There are besides separate and con- 
tagious wards, offices, etc. The appliances 
are ample and complete, and the general 
arrangements much commended by pro- 
fessional men. 

SHOREHAM, Kent, a vill, on 
the Darent, about 5 m. N. of Sevenoaks, 
throughOtf ord, and a stat. on the Sevenoaks 
br. of the L. C. and D. Rly. Pop. 1300, of 
whom 89 are in the eccl. dist. of St. Mary 
Woodlands. Inns, George, by ch. ; Ororvn, 
at N. end of vill. 

The viU. is picturesquely placed in a 
narrow valley, the Darent, here crossed 
by an old stone bridge of two arches, 
flowing through the village, fringed with 
willows, and having a Isige com mill at 
one extremity and a larger paper mill at 
the other. The chalk hills, into which 
the river has here cut deeply, rise high 
on either hand, and afford fine views 
over a great extent of varied country, 
with the Valley of the Darent winding 
northward among the hills by LuUing- 
stone and Famingham towards the 
Thames, and southwards expanding into 
the broad and pleasant Holmeidale, Be- 



yond is the richly wooded Greensand 
range of Sevenoaks. The soil of Shore- 
ham is chalk and loamy marl, and there 
are hop grounds, com fields, and fruit 
gardens aJl around. These afford the chief 
employment, but the paper-mills of Mr* 
G. Wilmot at the N. end of the vilL 
employ many hands. 

There are old manors, old families, and 
in the reign of Henry VIII. there were 
the ruins of an old castle at Shoreham ; 
but their history is of no general interest, 
and of the castle only the memory i» 
preserved in the picturesque old Castle 
Farm. 

The Chureh (St. Peter and St. Paul), on 
the E. side of the vill., is of flint, Kentish 
rag, and Bath-stone, the earlier part Dec, 
the later Perp. ; comprises nave and N. 
aisle, short S. aisle or chapel, chimcel, and 
low tower at the W. end, of flint and 
brick, with pinnacles at the angles, dock 
and peal of 6 bells. The mt, restored in 
1865, and reseated with good oak benchea, 
is wide and lofty, has an arcade of taU 
light columns and arches, a plain old 
open timber roof, and severaJ painted 
glass windows. The nave is shut off from 
the chancel by a very perfect road screen. 
restored, but in the main old, of carved 
oak, with doorway on the N. The stairs, 
and door opening on to the top of the 
screen, are still perfect. The font is old, 
but not otherwise remarkable. There aze 
some showy and well-carved 18th cent, 
mural monts., to members of the Bonett 
family. Before leaving the ch.-yard, ohi, 
on S.W. of ch. the picturesque old oak 
porch, covered with ivy, and the lich-gate 
at the entrance. 

At Shorekam Place, the seat of H. St 
John Mildmay, Esq.r— a fine mansion in 
very picturesque grounds — ^is a small but 
choice collection of Dutch and Flemish, 
pictures. Other good residences are Wdt&r 
Houee (S. Love, EscQ ; Dumtall Priory 
(R. H, Berwick, Esq.); and DweWt 
Holme, the pleasant abode of Prol Piest- 
wich, the distinguished geologist. 

From Shoreham there is a charming 
walk along fields and the river to Lulling- 
stone Castle. {See Lullu^gstone.) Pass 
the Crown, and turn by the paper-mill 
into the field-path with the river on the rt. ; 
proceed through hop-gardens (and at hop-. 

Sicking time it is a lively scene along 
ere), and by the Castle Farm, a picta- 
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resqne old half -timber, oyerhanging, many 
gabled, and taU-roofed house, set off by 
heavy masses of ehns, and looking ont 
upon the willow-fringed river. 

SHORTLANDS, Kent {see 
Beckenhah). 

SIGN HOUSE, MiDDX. {see Syon 
House). 

SIDCXJP, Kent, a hamlet and eccL 
dist. of Chiselhnrst, and a station on the 
North Kent Loop-line of the 8.-B. Rly., is 
situated on the Maidstone road, 11 m. 
from London, and 1 m. N.W. of Foot's 
Cray. Pop. 883. Inns, Black Horse 
Motel; Bailway Tavern, 

The village stands in a pleasant country, 
on which, however, the builder is making 
inroads. Fruit is grown extensively. The 
Church (St. John the Evangelist), erected 
in 1844, and partly remodeUed in 1874, is 
of brick and flint, Byzantine in style, with 
2 towers at the W. end, and an apsidal 
chanceL The interior is richly fitted: ohs, 
the carved oak pulpit (inscribed Antwerp, 
1861) and reading desk, and the finely 
carv^ marble reredos. The painted glass 
windows are memorials of the late Lord 
Bezley, of Foot's Cray, and of Richard 
and Henry Berens of Sidcup, the princi- 
pal contributors to the erection and en- 
dowment of the ch. The handsome alms- 
house was bmlt and endowed by Mr. H. 
Berens for six unmarried ladies above the 
age of 45. The principal seats are — Sidovp, 
(H. Halse Berens, Esq.) ; Sidonp Place 
(J. Gk)och Hepburn, Esa); the Manor 
Mouse (Misses Hoare); JBelmorU Mouse 
(J. Gundry, Esq.) 

SLOUGH, BUOKINGHAMSHIBE, a 
long straggling town on the Bath road, 
21 m. from London, 2^ m. N. of Windsor, 
and a stat. on the Grt. W. Bly., 18 m. 
Pop. 4609. 

As a town Slough has little to arrest 
attention. Of late years it has greatly 
- increased in extent and population* Many 
genteel houses have becoi built around it ; ^ 
and a new suburb of villas, Upton Park, 
has been formed, with reading and billiard 
rooms, and over 30 acres of pleasure- 
grounds. The streets of Slough are lined 
with good shops and dwellings, and there 



are various offices and institutes. At the E. 
end of the town are the noted nurseries 
of Messrs. Turner — always worth visiting, 
but especially so in the rose season. A 
market, chiefiy for cattle, is held on 
Tuesday. 

Slough is for the most part in the 
parish of Upton-cum-Chalvey, and old 
Upton ch. was the only ch. for Slough 
tiU 1837, when a new ch. was erected in 
the High Street, and some time after made 
the parish ch. It is (1876) about to be 
replaced by a larger and more ecclesiasti- 
cal structure. A new and rather elaborate 
ch. by Mr. G. E. Street was erected at 
Chalvey in 1861, and another has since 
been added to the number, whilst old 
Upton ch. has been restored, and is again 
used for divine service. 

The British Orphan Asylwm^ by the 
Slough stat., was founded in 1827 ''for the 
maintenance, clothing, and education of 
destitute orphans, from aU parts of the 
British empire, whose parents were once 
in prosperous circumstances." The house 
was at Clapham Rise till 1866, when l&i, 
Edw. Mackenzie, of Fawley Court, Henley- 
on-Thames, purchased the large building 
known as the Queen's Hotel, by Slough 
stat., remodelled the interior, added a 
large dining-hall and school-room, and 
presented the house and grounds to the 
institution. The place, named after its 
donor Mackenzie Park, was formally 
opened by the Prince of Wales, Jan. 26, 
1866. A new wing was added to the 
building in 1876, and it now contains about 
260 children of both sexes. 

A little way out of the town, on the 1. 
of the Windsor road, stands a plain old 
red-brick dwelling, of old Ivy Mouse, now 
called Mersohels, memorable as for nearly 
40 years the residence of Sir William 
Herschel. Here he constructed his Forty- 
foot Telescope, which he set up in the 
garden in 1786 ; made his numerous and 
most important discoveries, and here 
died in 1822. Here also lived and laboured, 
till Herschel's death, his sister, Caroline 
Herschel, with a success that added lustre 
to the name. Here too Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel was bom ; and here commenced, 
and till 1840 prosecuted, his great astro- 
nomical observations and researches. 

The Forty-foot Telescope excited un- 
bounded interest when first made, no. 
instrument approaching it in size having 
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op to that time been seen. Miss Caroline 
Herschel relates that before the optical 
parts were finijlied, the family assembled 
inside the vast tube, and " * God save the 
King ' was sung in it by the whole com- 
pany." Many visitors, she adds, "had 
the curiosity to walJc through it, among 
the rest King George IIL ; and the Abp. 
of Canterbury, following the King, and 
findin? it difficult to proceed, the King 
turned round to give him the hand, say- 
ing, * Come, my Lord Bishop, I will show 
you the way to Heaven 1 * " * 

When Sir John Herschel left Slough 
the telescope was laid in the garden, on 
three stone piers horizontally, the optical 
apparatus placed " inside of the tube and 
rrv-eted up from all intruders; and all 
the polishing apparatus./^<{ on the spot." 
There the valued relic is religiously pre- 
served. " The great mirror is now put up 
in the hall of the houae—Serteheli—hy 
the present tenant, Mr. Montressor, who 
has spared no pains to do honour to the 
relics as well as to keep up the character 
of the old-fa^oned 'habitation' which 
owes much to the taste and judgment he 
has bestowed on it." f 

A short mile W. of the Slough Stat, on 
the Bath road, is Salt JERU, with thtMons, 
tumulus or Mllock, the goal of the old 
Eton Montem. (See Eton.) Of old there 
were two or three hotels, but with the 
abolition of the Montem, and the loss of 
the posting business by the opening of the 
railway, their prosperity declined. There 
is however still a good hotel, the Wind- 
mill, but known as Batham's Inn^ in 
favour alike with Etonians and families. 
The village is pleasant, quiet, and genteel. 

SNAKESBROOE, Essex, a ham- 
let of Wanstead, on the Woodford road, 
6} m. from Whitechapel ch., and a stat. 
on the Ongar br. of the Grt. E. Bly. Inn, 
the Eagle. 

Seated on the S.W. skirt of Epping 
Forest, and not far from Hainault, Snares- 
brook was of old a very delightful spot. 
Fifty years ago, herds of deer roved freely 
about it. The great pond abounded with 
waders. The largest trees of the forest 
were in this neighbourhood. It was the 



* Mn. J. Hendhd, Memoir and CknrrMpondence 
of Caroline Herachel, 1870, p. 809. 
t Ibid., p. 810, note 



haunt of innumerable varieties of song 
birds. But for many years past endosnres 
have been made on eveiy hand, and 
Snaresbrook has been severed from the 
mass of Epping Forest. Hainault Forest 
has been disafforested. Now only a few 
scrubby fragments of forest land remain 
about Snaresbrook. Still it is a pleasant 
locality, and it continues to be resorted to 
in summer by East-end holiday folk. For 
them a great attraction is the Bogle, a 
large and good inn with excellent gardens, 
and the great pond, or lake, as it is now 
called, in front The old hamlet contains 
many good old-fashioned^*country houses,** 
of the type favoured by well-to-do citizens 
of the past generations, and numerous in 
all these eastern suburbs ; smart new villas 
and cottages have sprung up on all sides, 
and a pretty Gothic ch., Christ Chnrdi, 
has been built by the Green, so as to 
serve for Snaresbrook as well as Wan- 
stead. 

Immediately 8. of the lake — ^the groonds 
reaching down to it — is the Infant Orpham 
Asylum^ founded by Dr. Andrew Beed in 
1827, for children whose parents have 
occupied a respectable position. The 
building, a substan^kial and spacious 
EUzabethan structure, was erected in 
1843 from the designs of Moffatfc and 
Scott The institution is carefully and 
well conducted, and has always been 
popular. The children are eligible for 
election at any age under 7, and may 
remain till 12. In the autumn of 1875 
there were 340 boys and 260 girls in the 
Asylum. The office is 100, Fleet Street 

Close to the stat. is the Merohawt Sea- 
men's Orphan Atylumy another admirable 
institution, first estabJished in 1817, in a 
street in St. George's-in-the-East— a sea- 
men's haunt — and supported mainly by 
persons connected with the merchant 
service. Outgrowing the premises, it 
migrated to the Borough Boad, and 
thence hither. The Prince Consort laid 
the first stone of the present building in 
1861, and it was opened by Earl Bossell 
two years later. It is a showy Gothic 
edifice of red brick, with black bands and 
Ancaster stone dressings. A conspicuous 
feature is the tall tower and spire, and 
porch, with Devonshire marble shafts in 
the base. The architect was Mr. G. C. 
Clarke. The elegant littie chapel, on the 
L of the main bmlding, was presented to 
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the institution bj Lady Moirison. The 
great dining-hall is an addition : the first 
stone of it was laid bj the Prince and 
Princess of Wales in June 1866. The 
building affords accommodation for 300 
children; in November 1875 there were 
270 resident (Office— 132, LeadenhaU 
Street.) 

SOUTHALL, MiDDx., on the 
Uxbridge road, 9^ m. from London, and a 
stat. (at Southall Green, J m. S. of the 
town) on the Grt. W. Rly., 9 m. from 
Paddington. Southall is an eccl. dist. of 
Hajes par.: pop. 993. 

Southall is a busy but not an attractive 
place. The country is flat, and disfigured 
by extensive brickfields, though in some 
directions there are green fields, shady 
lanes, and pleasant walks. Farming is a 
leading occupation, and there are gas 
works, chemical works, and large steam 
flour mills. A great cattie market is held 
every Wednesday. The Grand Junction 
Canal runs between Southall and Nor- 
wood. Southall Chmrch (St. John) is a 
plain but substantial stone building, 
erected about 1838. Close to Southall 
Stat, is the Marylebone District School, 
an immense structure, in which over 400 
children are lodged, taught, and trained to 
industrial pursuits, and which is capable 
of accommodating 500. 

The manor of Southall belonged to the 
Abp. of Canterbury, under whom it was 
held, in the 14th cent., by John Shore- 
dych. It then passed with the manor of 
Norwood to the Willys, Chesemans, and 
Chamberlaynes, and was about 1580 
alienated to Gregory Fynes, Lord Dacre. 
On the death of Ms widow in 1595, it was 
sold to Francis Awsiter, in whose family 
it continued till 1756. It was then sold to 
Mis. Agatha Child, and with the other 
estates passed by marriage to the Earl of 
Jersey. The manor is now held by Sir 
Charles Mills. The Ma/nor House is the 
residence of Edward Weston, Esq. Dor- 
maiCs Welly the seat of Lord Dacre, f m. 
N.E. of Southall Street, is now a farm- 
house. SouthaU Park, formerly the seat 
of Sir W. Ellis, a fine red-brick mansion, 
situated in beiftutiful grounds S. of the 
town, is now a private lunatic asylum. 
Another mansion, The Shrubbery ^ is simi- 
larly occnpied. 



SOUTHCOTE, SuBREY {see Ad- 

DLSSTONS). 

SOUTHFLEET, Kent (Dom. 
SudJUtd), a pretty secluded vill., 2J m. S. 
of Northfieet, and 3 m. S. W. of Gravesend : 
pop. 730. 

The name is derived from the fleet which 
rising here entered the Thames at North- 
fleet. {See NOETHPLBBT.) The vill. lies 
to the S. of the ancient Watling Street, 
and is supposed to occupy the site of the 
Roman station, Vagniacse. Cinerary urns, 
fragments of pottery, coins, etc., found 
here indicate the existence of a Roman 
cemetery. Till the Dissolution, Southfleet 
belonged to the Priory of St. Andrew, 
Rochester, and the priors had charter of 
free warren. In the second half of the 
17th cent, the manor was held by Sir 
Charles Sedley. The employments are 
agricultural: com, hops, and fruit are 
largely grown. 

The Chwrch (St. Nicholas) of different 
dates, comprises nave and S. aisle, chancel, 
W. tower (in which is a peal of 6 bells), 
and porch. It was restored and reseated, 
several painted glass windows inserted, 
and the chancel paved with encaustic tiles 
in 1867. In the chancel are sedilia, piscina, 
and six old stalls. Among the monts, is an 
altar tomb to John Sedley, lord of the 
manor, and wife ; and there are brasses to 
John Urban, d. 1420, and wife; and to 
John Tubney, Archdeacon of St. Asaph, 
chaplain to the bishop, and rector of 
Southfleet. The principal seats are Joyee 
HaZl (Edward Colyer, Esq.) ; Qmrt Lodge 
(J. Garland, Esq.) ; Westwood House (Wal- 
ter Solomon, Esq.) ; and Soadbury House 
(Capt. Andrus). 

taring JSJwii— tea-gardens and water- 
cress beds — a popular resort of Gravesend 
visitors, is in Southfleet par., about l\ m. 
N. of the village. 

SOUTHGATE, Middx., a hamlet 
and eccl. dist. of Edmonton, pop. 3743, 
so named as being the S. entrance or gate 
to Enfield Chase, is 8 m. N. tcom London, 
i m. N.W. from the Palmer's Green Stat, 
of the Grt. N. Rly., Enfield line, and 1 J m. 
N.E. from the Cohiey Hatch and South- 
gate Stat, of the Grt. N. Rly. main line, 
by a pleasant byroad Hned with shady 
ehnSt 
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The village is qtiiet, sheltered, and flou- 
rishing ; one of the pleasantest looking 
and least changed round London. A 
long stretch of shops and residences, put 
in all sorts of shady nooks and comers ; 
a broad green lined with great elms, and 
opposite it a modest and comfortable inn, 
the Cherry Tree ; a handsome modem 
church ; and aU around numerous noble 
trees standing by the roadside or within 
spacious grounds, and revealing glimpses 
of stately mansions. Once Southgate 
boasted its patrician residents, but its 
aristocracy now consists of opulent citi- 
zens, with an occasional nabob. 

Among the chief seats are Amo's Ghove^ 
by the Green (John Walker, Esq.), for- 
merly Arnolds^ the seat of Sir John Weld, 
who built the neighbouring chapel, 1616, 
and founded the family of the Welds of 
Lulworth Castle. The present house, 
erected from the designs of Sir R. Taylor 
by Sir Geo. Colebrooke about 1720, was 
enlarged about 1777 by Lord Newhaven, 
who gave it its present designation. 
Minchenden^ in the last century the seat 
of the Duke of Chandos : in the grounds 
is a pollard oak of great celebrity; "it 
covers the largest extent of ground of any 
tree in England, and has now (1873) a 
spread of 126 ft., having increased 8 ft. 
since 1820."* Southgate House (W. J. 
Armitage, Esq.) Chovelands, at the S. 
end of the vill., well known as OuUand's 
ChovCy when the abode of Aid. Sir William 
Curtis, M.P. for the City in the days of 
the Regency, who was raised to the baro- 
netcy in 1802 as "of Culland*s Grove, 
Southgate." In Sept. 1865 a pair of os- 
preys (or bald buzzards) frequented a 
sheet of water in the grounds, carrying 
the fish they captured to the masthead of 
a pleasure boat, where they devoured it. 
They continued here till they had been 
several times shot at.f Broomfield Park 
(R. D. Littler, Esq.), for three centuries 
the property of the Jacksons, a fine old 
mansion, having a grand entrance hall 
and staircase of carved oak, with walls and 
ceilings painted by Sir Jas. Thomhill, 
approached by a double avenue of elms, 
and standing in a well-timbered park of 
75 acres. Bowes Ma/nor^ a little, farther 
S., was the seat of Lord Truro (who died 



* Ford, Hist, of Enfield, p. 182. 
t Harting, BiicU of Middleaez, p. S. 



there Nov. 11, 1856), and is now the resi- 
dence of Aid. Sidney. Osidge Honse, N. 
of the village, is the pleasant seat of A. 
Bosanquet, Esq. 

Southgate Church (Christ Ch.), W. of the 
village, occupies the site of the old Weld 
chapel. It is a handsome stone building, 
E.E. in style, erected by Sir G. G. Scott, 
R.A., in 1863, and consists of nave and 
aisles, with clerestorey, chancel, and tower, 
and octagonal stone spire at the N.W. The 
interior is light and lofty, with a tall well- 
proportioned chancel arch, borne on shafts 
of Devonshire marble. Ohs. in E. window 
of 3 tall lancet lights, the painted glass by 
Clayton and Bell, and the saints and vir- 
tues, of severest pre-Raphaelite design, in 
small windows at the B. end of the N. 
aisle by Bume Jones, and at the W. end 
of the S. aisle by Rossetti. The ch.-yard is 
prettily laid out, and well kept. 

Palmer^s Green, a little gathering of 
houses on the road to Enfield, is a member 
of Southgate. The pleasantest way to it 
from Southgate is by the field-path L of 
the Cherry Tree. After passing the great 
oak, take the lane to the 1. by Grovelands. 
The rly. stat. is some little distance 8.W. 
of the Green. 

y&w Southgate. — ^A portion of South- 
gate district was in 1873 united with the 
hamlet of Colney Hatch in Friem Bamet 
par. to form the eccl. district of UTew 
Southgate; and a handsome church (St. 
Paul), B.E. in style, designed by Sir Gil- 
bert Scott, erected for its accommodation. 
(See Colney Hatch.) At Bowes Manors • 
the southern extremily of Southgate, to- 
wards Tottenham Wood, another new dis- 
trict church (St. Michael and All Angels) 
— a handsome and well-finished B.B. 
fabric — was erected in 1874 from the de- 
signs of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Leigh Hunt was bom at Southgate, Oct. 
1784. 

SOUTH MIMMS, Herts (see 
MiMMS, South). 

SOUTH OCKENDON, Essex (see 
OcKBNDON, South). 

SOUTH WEALD, Essex {see 
Weald, South). 

SPRING GROVE, Middx., an 
eccl. dist. B. of Hounslow on the main 
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western madf 9 m. from Hyde Park 
ComeTT and a stat. on the loop line ol 
the L, and S.-W .Ely, Pop. of the eccL 
diflt. (formed in 1856 out ol the pare, of 
Heeton fljid laleworth), 1657. 

Spriiw Grove was the name of an estate 
at Sraallbaiy Green, in Heston par., which 
belonged in 1646 to Sir John Offley. A 
descendant sold it in 1764 to Edward 
Biae<>e, Eaq., who built a new macdon. 
This about 1790 wiw leaded, and in 1808 
purchased, by Sir Joseph BanTcs^ Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. Bir Joseph 
altered the house^ improTcd the grounds, 
and built new cooscrvatoriea, which he 
stored with the rarest plants, such as 
only hia official position, fame as a 
botanistj and connections with collectors 
throughout the world, conld have enabled 
him to obtain. He waa in the habit <yf 
inciting diatinguiahed men of science and 
letters, both foreign and natiTe, and 
Spring GroFe became celebrated, 

"A3 thtf oprinif advanced b& left hu hotiu In 
JLioeuIdq ta mij(je at a tULi. Jcuo^wik na SpH^ig Ormtt, 
n«u Homuluw, wbdtv he m[iiaLn«l until the 
aeHiou o( tbe Royal Socie^r tenninEiteii- Hera 
h^ dined doily &t i o'clocLk, in arder that hii 
fnquontTlAitonifn>m Lobdoa tti\ghl, hrtvu aiDpl» 
time to ititnrQ in thedvening. When the wdather 
pflrmitted his ^aatd fuljoiirned to hHvu t« nud 
cofCin under thft oodirs ui tha gflrdon. la tha 
intenaaiiata tLme is ^as not nnamoJ to visit hia 
hot.hoTiAH md {K>fiaerre.torles, imder the aufiploaa 
of bis anmaiTled ^i^taT, Miaa Baiika ; or the dairy^ 
which WBB under the tiiapeciuLl cAro of Ladj Batdtk, 
i*ho wad proud of diBpUying n ciagniflcei^t va]\ac. 
tion qf old ehin^-ware which vas there deposited. 
The parties at Spring Grove were not the Iwa 
a^ree&blQ becansa they geiiemHy oonimted of e. 
few penano, oud ovut^tbmf v^ai couditctad in A 
flimpJanad unattentaticu^ manner "^ 

air Joseph Bants died at Spring Grovef 
June 19, 1820, Some years ait-ei the boase 
was pulled down, and the ground let for 
bailding purposes, and Spring Grove be- 
came the nucleus of a village of villafi, to 
which it liequeathed its name. Spring 
Grove has become a large district of good 
hoaees, and is daily growing in extent 
and populatlont but like most such dis- 
tricts it baa little that is distinctive in 
its aspect. 

The Church (St, Mary) stands on high 
ground between the road and Osterley 
Park ; is a spacious, modern Doc, build- 
lug of amoothed stone^ compritiiiig' naro 
and aisIcB, chancel, and tall tower a&d 

* Autobiography of tha late Sir B«\ju]uuBiodi«i, 
Bart*, p. 71. 



Spire, The Saddlers' Company Almshouse 
for 8 poor persona ifl at Honnors House, 

The Ltmdon Inter national Colkge, on 
the site of the old 8]jrlng Grove, is a large 
collegiate Gothio brick and stooe build- 
ing, haying a frootftgc 2E0 ft. long, and 
three storeys high, with a fourth storey 
in the high-pitched roof, a central tower 
with angle turrets and pyramidal ro^rf, 
and slightly advanced wings. The build- 
ing, designed by Messrs. Norton, and 
iniiTigurated by the Prince of Wales in 
July 1867, haa accommodation for 150 
pupils. The WeUiHgtonia ffi^anUa on 
the lawn in front of the college wo^ 
planted by the Prince of Wales on the 
aa.j of opening the college, 

STAINES, MiDDx., a market town 
on the L bank of the Thames, 17 m. from 
London, and a stat. at the junction of the 
Windsor and the Wokingham and Read- 
ing branches of the L. and S.-W. Ely, 
Pop. of the town 3469, of the par, 3659, 
Inns, Anffeland Vrf}iv7i Hotel, High Street j 
Biiilwajf, by the stat. 

The town stands at the confluence o£ 
the Colne with the Thames, on the site, 
as is believed, of the Roman station 
Pimtas, and at the starting-point of the 
great Roman road which traversed Surrey 
to Silchester {Se^ftntiaeum). The name 
is derived from the A,-Sk ttdik, a stone ; 
so applied from the bonndaTy stone which 
stood here, marking the western limit of 
the jurisdiction of the City of London 
over the Thames ; bnt in considering this 
claim it must be remembered that the 
town bore the name of St^ne^ at the Dom, 
Survey. The London Stone, as it is called, 
still stands in a meadow near Staines 
Bridge, by one of the smaller arms of the 
Colne, and has inscribed on it " God pre- 
serve the City of London. A,D. U^^r 
with the names of various Lord Mayors, 
and the dates of their respective oflicial 
visits to the stooe. The stone was erected 
on its present pedestal '^ m the mayoralty 
of Sir Watkin Lewis, 1812/' The Ust 
Mayor's name we And inscribed is John 
Johnson, 1846 ; while on the S. base ig 
engraven " Conservators of the Rivej 
Thames, 1857.'' In the regulations of the 
Thamea Conservancy the City Stone at 
Staines is taken ad the dividing-point 
between the Upper and the Lowet 
Tkames. 
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Staines Forest, the western extremity 
of the great Forest of Middlesex, was 
" nnwarrened and disafforested for ever," 
by charter of Henry III., Aug. 18, 1227. 

The manor of Staines was granted by 
Edward the Confessor to the Abbot of 
Westminster. At the Dissolution it became 
vested in the Crown, and was granted 
by James I. in 1613 to Thomas Lord 
&iyvet, and sold by Thomas Knyvet, 
Esq., in 1629, to Sir Francis Leigh. It 
was conveyed in 1669 to Sir William 
Drake, who sold it in 1678 to Richard 
Tayler, whose descendant Robert Gibbons 
Tayler, Esq., is the present lord of the 
manor. 

After London Bridge, that of Staines 
was one of the earliest which crossed the 
Thames. "Three oaks out of Windsor 
Forest were granted for its repair in 
1262," ♦ and the charters for tolls. Acts of 
Parliament, and deeds referring to it are 
very numerous. Its recent history is 
somewhat remarkable. In 1791 an Act 
was passed appointing commissioners for 
the erection of a new bridge. One was 
accordingly constructed from the designs 
of Thomas Sandby, professor of architec- 
ture in the Royal Academy. It was of stone, 
of three arches, and was opened in March 
1797; but within a few weeks sank so 
much that two of the arches had to be 
taken down. An attempt to rebuild it 
was unsuccessful, and it was resolved to 
substitute an iron bridge of a single arch 
of 180 ft. span. The engineer employed 
was Mr. James Wilson, the builder of the 
noted iron bridge over the Weir, at Sun- 
derland, but the design was said to be 
copied from one by the notorious Thomas 
Paine. Paine had erected an arch at 
Paddington in order to demonstrate the 
value of his system, and the materials 
were purchased and employed in the 
construction of that at Staines. How- 
ever that may be, the bridge — begun in 
1801 and completed in 1803 — ^was no 
sooner opened than it showed symptoms 
of failure. It was closed, and the old 
wooden bridge, which had been left stand- 
ing, was fitted up as a temporary bridge. 
A second iron bridge was then erected, 
and the old wooden bridge pulled down. 
But this too gave way, and as the engi- 
neers called in pronounced it essentially 

* Ljaona, Environs, vol. ii, p. 240. 



weak, it was decided to remove it, and 
Mr. George Rennie was empowered to 
construct a new bridge somewhat higher 
up the river. This was commenced in the 
spring of 1829, and opened with much' 
ceremony by William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide, on Easter Monday, April 24, 
1832 ; and appears to be as stable now 
as when first opened. It is a handsome 
granite structure, of three elliptical arches, 
the centre of 74 ft., the side arches of 
66 ft. span ; two narrow arches over the 
towing-path, and six shore arches, serve for 
the passage of flood water. It remained 
a toll bridge tiU Feb. 21, 1871, when it 
was formally opened as a free bridge — 
the remission being the act of the Cor- 
poration of London. 

The town consists of a main street — 
High Street and Church Street — above 
a mile long, clean, quiet, commonplace, 
lined with many good shops, old-fashioned 
private houses, inns, a great brewery, and, 
at the extreme W. end, the church, clean 
and conmionplace as all the rest. For 
long years past this street has remained 
unaltered ; but the bank has been lately 
rebuilt, and this innovation will no doabt 
lead to others. By the rly. stat., a new 
suburb, mostly of small houses, with a 
few more pretentious villas, has grown np, 
the business works have extended, and 
the population has, we are told, about 
doubled within the last 10 or 12 years. 

Besides Messrs. Ashby's great brewery, 
there are the extensive mustard mills of 
Messrs. Finch and Rickman, papier* 
mach^ mills, linoleum works, etc. The 
neighbourhood is agricultural, and a mar- 
ket is held every Friday. The Thames 
here is favourable for boating and fishing, 
and Staines has consequently a great in- 
flux of summer visitants. 

The Chti/rch (St. Mary) was erected in 
1828, on the site of the old ch. — a much- 
patched Gothic building, with some lancet 
windows, and a Norm, doorway in the 
chancel — which fell down one Sunday 
morning. The present ch., designed by Mr. 
J. B. Watson, is of brick and stone, and 
Gothic of the year 1828 ; large, bald, and 
uninteresting ; roomy and neat inside, 
with comfortable fittings and a painted 
glass B. window. The tower, the lower 
part of which was preserved from the old 
ch., was erected, as an insc. on it records, 
by Inigo Jones, in 1631 ; but the lower 
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part was repaired and the upper part 
added when the present ch. was built : it 
is of brick, square, quite plain, with plain 
buttresses at the angles, and its uncomeli- 
ness is partially veiled by ivy. In the tower 
is a peal of 8 bells. Besides the usual 
chapels, there is here a very old Quakers* 
Heeting-house : the Friends having always 
flourished in Staines. The town is now 
governed by a Local Board ; and has a 
Literary and Scientific Institute, by the 
bridge; a Mechanics* Institute, in Church 
Street; a boating club, cricket club, and 
the like. 

STANFOBD RIVERS, Essex, on 
the Ongar road, and 2^ m. S.W. from 
that tovm; 19 m. from London. Pop. 
968 (including 120 persons in the Ongar 
Union-house, which is in Stanford Rivers 
par.) Inn, White JBear, 

The vilL owes its name to a ford over 
the little river Boding, probably paved 
on account of the deep miiy soil : the 
suffix was added — ^to distinguish it from 
Stanford-le-Hope, near Orsett — ^from the 
Rivers family to whom it belonged from 
1213, when it became the property of 
Richard Rivers by his marriage with the 
heiress of the Lucys, till it passed to the 
Staffords. I^viously it appears to have 
been called Stanford Parva, or Little 
Stanford. 

Stanford Rivers is a quiet agric vill., 
with its ch. standing apart among the 
fields, half a mile W. oi the main road, 
along which stretch most of the few 
houses in very irregular order. The 
country is secluded and pretty ; there are 
gre^i and sylvan lanes, broad well-tilled 
fields, woods and thickets, a gently un- 
dulating surface, and the little river 
meandering through the shallow valley. 
The old families have passed away, and 
now the farmers are the only resident 
gentry. 

The Church (St Margaret) is a plain 
village ch. of the Dec. period ; has nave, 
chancel, wooden tower, and shingled spire 
at the W., and wooden porch at the N. 
The interior is equally unadorned. There 
are two or three 16th cent, monts., but 
none of interest. S. of the xiave is a 
mural brass to Anne, wife of Wm. Napper, 
gent., d. 1684, effigy kneeling, with 6 
daughters behind. Haines mentions 
brasses.of a man in armour, about 1460 ; 



a child, Thos. Greville, 1492 ; and Robt. 
Barrow, 1603. There is also an insc. 
to Robert Green, 1636. The font is 
large, E.E., with panels on the sides, a 
thick central shaft, and slender shafts 
around. Richard Montague, author of 
*A New Gag for an Old Goose,* and 
other High-Church pamphlets, which at- 
tracted much notice in the latter part of 
the reign of James I. and the early years 
of Charles I;, was rector , of Stanfbrd 
Rivers from 1622. Montague was for- 
mally censured by the Parliament, where- 
upon Charles appointed him his xshaplain, 
in order to screen him from the vote of 
the House of Commons, thus greatly em- 
bittering the strife. A late rector (1849-68) 
was Dr. Henry Tattam, the distinguished 
Oriental scholar. 

In the ch.-yard, with ** his wife and two 
daughters who preceded him,** lies Isaac 
Taylor, d. 1866, author of the * Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,* * Ancient Chris- 
tianity,' etc., who for 40 years (1826-66) 
pursued his literary labours in this se- 
questered village. His house, " a ram- 
bling old-fashioned farm-house,** stand- 
ing in a large garden, was on the rt. of 
the Ongar road, his study, the walls and 
doors " lined with patristic folios,** over- 
looking the valley of the Roding and the 
woods beyond.* 

STANMORE, STANMORE 
MAGNA, or GREAT STANMORE, 
MiDDX., so called to distinguish it from 
the adjoining par. of Stanmore Parva, is 
on the road to Watford, 2 m. N.W. from 
the Edgware Stat, of the Grt. N. Rly. ; 
2^ m. E. from the Pinner Stat., and a 
little farther from the Harrow Stat, of 
the L. and N.-W. Rly. Pop. 1366. Inns, 
Crown; Vine; Ahercom Arms, 

Stanmore is on the border of Herts, 
whence probably the name (Stanmere, 
Stanmera in Dom.), from J^dn-mearc, 
a boundary stone. The ground is high, 
much broken, picturesque, and abounds 
in fine view& The village is 284 feet 
above the sea-level ; on one hand the 
Heath, though much encroached on, 
affords many pretty bits of wild wood- 
land, with distant prospects over Harrow 

* ReT. Isaao Taylor, Eamily P«n, toI. I, p. 65 ; 
Josiah Gilbert, Autob. and MemorlaJbi <^t Vb%. 
Gilbert (Ami 'I«y\M\ -^oV VL, '^»^'^. 
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and Londonwards, and on the other 
Btanmore CkHnmon is still a broad open 
space, glorious with gorse And heather, 
and overlookikg a wide extent cff country. 
" Some high trees on the common" were, 
according to the Ambulator (1792), '< a 
land mark from the Oerman Ocean," but 
we have not heard of their serving that 
purpose of late jears. 

The Tillage is neat, clean, genteel. In 
and about it are many good houses, bor- 
dering it are large paries, and richly 
timb^ed grounds. Near the Common is 
the extensive brewery of Messrs. Clutter- 
buck. Dr. Parr opened a school at Stan- 
more on his removal from Harrow, 1771. 
The original church stood at some distance 
S. of the present strueture or its pre- 
decessor. On account of its inconvement 
site it was taken down, and a new ch. 
erected near the village by Sir John 
Wolstenhdme, and consecrated by Bp. 
Laud in 1632. This, now known as the 
Old Church, is of brick, with a tower and 
porch designed by Nicholas Stone. As 
it stands, close embowered in ivy, it 
looks picturesque, but it is really a poor 
building. Its baldness and insufficiency 
caused its condemnation some SO years 
back, and the Erection of a new ch. close by 
it on the E. , but^n somewhat lower ground, 
the old ch. being allowed to stand, 
partly on account of the monts. it con- 
tained, but more,) perhaps, on account of 
its pictuiesqueness. The foundation-stone 
of the new church (St. John the Evan- 
gelist) was laid by Queen Adelaide, her 
last appearance in public, shortly before 
her decease ; it was consecrated Jan. 16, 
1850. It is a spacious stone building, 
Dec. in style, and comprises nave with 
aisles, roomy chancel with S. aisle, 
tower with angle turret at the N.W., and 
S. porch. The B. window, by Willement, 
is a memorial of Queen Adelaide. The 
archt. was Mr. H. Clutton. In the tower 
is a peal of 6 beUs, removed from Little 
Stanmore in 1720. In the old church are 
monti, with effigies of Sir John Wolsten- 
holme, d. 1639, the founder of thech., and 
of his grandson John Wolstenholme, Esq., 
and wife, Dorothy Vere ; of John Bumell, 
citizen and merchant, d. 1605, and wife 
Barbara ; Lord Henry Beauclerk, d. 1761 ; 
John Drummond, M.P., d. 1774 ; and 
other members of the families of Beauclerk 
and Drammond, In the ch.-yard was in- 



terred Charles Hart, d. 1683, the cele- 
brated tragic actor, " The Rosdus of his 
age." He had a country house at 
Stanmore, where he was enrolled a copy- 
holder i'n 1679, but there is no memorial 
of him in tl» ch. or ch.-yard.* 

JBentley Priory, the fine seat of Sir 
John Kelt, Bart., is to the N. of Stanmore 
ch., the parte stretching away from it for 
1^ m. to Stanmore Heath. The house 
and upper part of the park are in Harrow 
par. The prioir of Benethley, or Bentley, 
of which httle is known, was suppressed, 
with the other smaller monasteries, in the 
early part of the reign of Henry VIII. 
The estate appears to have been trans- 
ferred to the monks of St. Gregory at 
Canterbury, but was exchanged by Cran- 
mer with Henry VIII., in 1543, for other 
lands. Henry granted the priory house 
and lands, in 1546, to Robert Needham, 
who, the following year, alienated them 
to Elizabeth Odite. After passing through 
various hands, the manor was, in 1788, 
purchased by the Marquis of Abercom, 
who made great alterations in the park, 
and employed Sir John Soane to rebuild 
the house, which he fitted up with great 
magnificence, and filled with a fine collec- 
tion of paintings and other works of art. 
Bentley Priory was a famous place whilst 
in Lord Abercom's possession. The Prince 
Regent (afterwards Oeorge IV.) came 
here with the Emperor of Russia and 
King of Prussia to me^ Louis XVIIL 
when he left Hartwell to return to France. 
In April 1807 Sir Walter Scott, when on a 
visit here, corrected the revises of * Mar- 
mion,* and at Lord Abercom's suggestion 
added the complimentary lines on S'oz-* 

"' For talents mourn untimely lost, 
When best employed, and wanted most," eto. 

" I have heard, indeed," writes Lockhart, 
*< that they came from the Marquis's own 
pen."t Shortly after the decease of 
William IV., Queen Adelaide rented 
Bentley Priory, which she made her prin- 
cipal residence — ^to the great benefit of 
the poorer inhabitants of Stanmore. She 
died here, Dec. 2nd, 1849. Bentley 
Priory was purchased in 1864 by Bir. 
(now Sir John) Kelk who has greatly 
altered the house, built lar^ and costly 
conservatories, and otherwise added to 

* Lyaons, roL iL, p. 668. 

\ Lockhart, Lifeof Soott, chap, xri 
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its magnificence. It is now a very stately 
and splended stmctnre, and contains a 
good collection of modem paintings. Both 
house and park command extensiye pros- 
pects, Harrow Hill forming a prominent 
feature in the landscape. The gardens 
and gromids about the house are celebrated 
among horticulturists, and the park is of 
great extent, varied in surface, in parts 
richly timbCTed, and very beautiful. 

Stawnuyre JParkf the seat of Lord Wol- 
verton, lies to the S. of Bentley Priory 
and Stanmore ch. The estate, then known 
as Belmontj was purchased, about 1729, 
by Andrew Drummond, the founder of 
the great banking-house. When in the 
possession of Mr. G. H. Drummond, the 
house was enriched by a collection of 
English historical portraits, bequeathed 
to the Hon. Mrs. Drummond by the 
Duke of St. Albans. The estate was pur- 
chased by the Marquis of Abercom in 
1840, and the collection, which contained 
many works by Lely and BjicUct, was 
sold by auction by Christie and Manson 
(June 27, 1840,) for what would now be 
regarded as very inadequate prices. The 
estate was afterwards purchased by 
George Carr Glyn, Esq., and is now the 
seat of his son, Geo. Grenf ell Glyn, Lord 
Wolverton. The house is a good modem 
building. The park, though smaller than 
that of Bentley Priory, is very beautiful. 
It contains a handsome lake, and at the 
south-westem extremity, approched by a 
good avenue, is the Motmtj with a sum- 
mer-house on the summit, famed for its 
prospects, from which the estate derived 
its original name. 

Other good seats are — Stanmore Manor 
(the Hon. Mrs. Noel) ; Pynacles (Col. L. 
McQueen) ; The Hall (R. HoUand,E8q.); 
Wa/rren House (S. Keyser, Esq.) ; Broom- 
field (Capt. W. Greig), a good modem 
Gotiiic house, designed by Mr. Knowles, 
commanding from its lofty site an exten- 
sive prospect ; The Elms (James Gleig, 
Esq.), near the ch. 

Great quantities of Roman coins, rings, 
fibulse, pottery, etc., have at various times 
been found in Stanmore and the vicinity, 
from the site of Bentley Priory away E. 
to Brockley Hill, whence the rhyme 
quoted by Lysons, — 

« No heart can think, nor tongue can tell, 
What lies between Bxockley Hill and Penny- 
well." 



Pennywell (by Elstree) and Brockley are, 
however, both fer away to the N.E. of 
Stanmore. 

STANMORE PARVA, LITTLE 
STANMORE, or WHITCHURCH, MiDX., 
i m. W. of Edgware, 1 m. 8.E. of Great 
Stanmore : pop. 8 18, including, the W. side 
of Edgware, which is in Little Stanmore 
parish. 

From the rdgn of Henry m. to th© 
Dissolution, the manor belonged to the 
priory of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield. 
tinder the name of Canons and Wim- 
borough in Whitchurch, it was granted in 
1544 to Sir Hugh Losse. In 1604 it was 
bought by Sir Thomas Lake, the amanu- 
ensis of Sir Francis Walangham, and 
secretary to James I. About 1710, Mary, 
great-granddaughter of Sir Thomas 
Lake, carried it by marriage to James 
Brydges, Esq.,. afterwards Earl of Carnar- 
von and Duke of Chandos (the Timon of 
Pope's satire, the Gra^d Duke of the 
multitude). The old house of the Losse 
family Lysons supposed tabe the " ancient 
house on the Whitchurch side of Edg- 
ware," then as now called the Chandos 
Arms. In one of the rooms were the 
Losse arms, with the initials R. L., and 
the date, 1577. The house, built by 
Thorpe for Sir Thos. Lake, and the 
palace of the Duke of Chandos, are noticed 
under Canons. 

Little Stanmore is a quiet agricultural 
parish, lying, except the Edgware portion, 
away from the main road ; the surface 
gentiy undulating, much of the land 
pasture, the kmes shaded by tall old trees, 
and varied northwards by the broad 
open slopes and avenues of Canon* (Mrs. 
Begg). 

To the visitor the chief object of interest 
is the Church (St. Lawrence), of old 
famous as the chapel of Canons. It stands 
amidst old trees, and the fields between 
it and Canons retain their park-like 
aspect. There was a private chapel at 
Canons, but the Grand Duke came in 
state on Sundays to the public service in 
the parish ch„ and he wished the ch. 
not to be behind the chapel in splen- 
dour. He accordingly pulled down the 
body of the ch. (then called Whitchurch), 
and raised the present structure in its 
place (1715-20). Tradition says that he 
would h&vft i^W^\. \)si'^ Xrt^^ ^^r>,\s^ 
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that the parishioners, anticipating his 
mnnificence, hastened to self the bells 
(jee Stakmobe, Obbat), and he, in dis- 
gust at their cupidity, left the tower 
standing. 

The building is comparatively plain 
outside — the " severely simple '* classic of 
the early part of the 18th century — but 
within, stately, pompous, and uncommon. 
It consists of a nave, without aisles, and 
a small chancel raised by 3 steps from the 
nave, and separated from it ty Tichly 
carved oak columns. At the W. end is 
the Chandos gallery. But what gives its 
peculiar character to the interior is the 
costly and unusual decoration. Walls 
and ceiling are alike resplendent with 
paintings and carved work. On the walls 
between the windows are figures in mono- 
chrome of the Evangelists and the Seven 
Cardinal Virtues. On the recess, behind 
the altar, are paintings by Bellucci of 
Moses Delivering the Law, and Christ 
Preaching the Gospel. On the sides of the 
organ are the Offering of the Magi and 
the Descent from the Cross. At the W. 
end, over the Chandos gallery, is a copy 
of Raphael's Ascension, by Bellucci. l4e 
ceiling of the chancel is painted azure and 
powdered with golden stars. In the 
panels of the nave ceiling are 8 paintings 
by Laguerre of events in the life of the 
Saviour. 

** On painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 
Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and La- 
guerre."* 

Pope, in denying that by Timon*s Villa 
he meant Canons, says that*" the paintings 
[at Canons Chapel] itoe not 1^ Verrio 
and Laguerre, but BellilcJci and Leeman."| 
Bhyme, and the desire to conceal the 
direct personality of his satire, isrould 
account for Pope Using the former and 
well-known names rather than the latter 
and comparatively obscure. But Lysons, 
writing with the Vertue MSS. hetoie hmi, 
says distinctly that "the ceilings and 
walls are ■ painted by Laguerre, the 
Nativity (Adoration of the Magi) and a 
Dead Christ, on each side of the altar, by 
Belluchi." % That^ Verrio could have had 
no hand in the . Stanmore pictures is 
evident, as .he was dead a dozen years 

* Pope; Epiatle to the Earl of Burlington. 

♦ Letter to Aaron HiU, Feb. 6, 1731 
t L/aoDB, EnyiiooB, voL iL, p. 673. 



before they were begun, but about 
Laguerre^s participatic(h, there can be 
little doubt. But whoever the paintings 
are by, they are good specimens of th& 
class. The carv^ work is ascribed to 
Orinling Qibbons, and if not actually 
carved by him was probably executed 
under his direction. That aU might be 
in harmony, the Duke presented the ch. 
with a superb service of sUyer-gilt 
communion plate. This is displayed Id 
part on communion Sundays, but the 
whole is set out on the altar only on the 
great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and 
Whit Sunday, and on Bishop's visitationa 

The Organ, which stands in the chanoei 
behind and just above the altar, is interest- 
ing as being that on which Handel played. 
Is was built by iJordans for the place it 
occupies, and is small, but of very sweet 
tone. An insc. on it, placed there in 
1750, states that " Handel was organist 
of this church from the year 1718 to 
1721, and composed the oratorio of Esther 
on this organ." As mentioned under 
Canons, Handel was chapel-master to the 
Duke of Chandos, and not only played on 
the organ, but composed some 20 anthems 
for the service ; the music for the morn- 
ing and evening services being composed 
by Pepusch. As long as the Duke leigned 
at Canons the service was performed by 
a carefully selected vocal and instru- 
mental choir. Handel is believed to 
have written his oratorio Esther for the 
opening of the ch., Aug. 20, 1720 : it was 
certainly performed here in that year — 
Dr. Randall of Cambridge, Bird, and 
Savage being among the vocalists. 

On the N. side of the ch., and entered 
from it, is the Chandos Chapel, or Monu- 
ment Boom, in which the Duke of Chandos 
is buried. His mont. bears a long and 
pompous insc., and a statue of the Duke 
in Boman costume and flowing wig, sup- 
ported by kneeling life-sized effigies of ms 
first two wives : his third wife (married 
1736, d. 1759) it may be remembered (as 
.a fly in his pot of manna) was "often 
reproached with being bied up in Bur 
Street, Wapping."* The Duke's mont. 
having fallen into disrepair, was restored 
by the Duke of Buckingham in 1864-6. 
Several other monts. of members of the 
Brydges family are in the vault. Sir 

* Mr. Pendarves to Swift, April 22, 1736. 
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Th(»nas Lake, King James's secretary, 
was baried in the church. 

In the ch.-7ard, B.of the ch., was a low 
wooden rail mont. having painted on one 
side " Sacred to the memory of William 
Powell, the Habmoniotis Blacksmith, 
died Feb. 27, 1780, aged about 78,'* and on 
the other, " He was Parish Clerk at this 
Church many years, and during the Time 
the Immortal Handel resided much at- 
Cannons with the Duke of Chandos. 
Brected by permission of the Eev. G. 
Mutter free of expense, through the exer- 
tions of Bd. Clarke and Henry Wylde, 
1835." But this humble rail was in 1868 
displaced by a substantial stone bearing, 
in a sunk medaUion, hanmier, anvil, laurel- 
leaf, and a bar of music, and a somewhat 
modified insc., to the effect that " He was 
. parish clerk during the time the immortal 
Handel was organist of this church." 
This is the Powell whose rhythmical 
beating on his forge — one form of the tra- 
dition says in accord with a tune he was 
singing or whistling, the other with the 
church bells then merrily pealing, — 
suggested to Handel his charming melody 
of the Harmonious Blacksmith.* The 
story is at least doubtful, and it seems 
certain that Handel did not himself give 
the air its popular title. But the natives 
cherish the belief, and Dr. Schalcher, who 
investigated the story with all the patient 
zeal of a German biographer, says that 
when he "made a pilgrimage to Edge- 
ware, a sort of square shed, standing in 
the middQe of the great street was shown 
to him as being the veritable forge used 
by Powell."f The shed stood on the spare 
space between the road and footway, on 
the Whitchurch side of Edgware, but the 
tradition connecting it with Powell is, 
we fear, recent. Schalcher's conclusion 
is that the tradition that Handel derived 
the tune from the sound of Powell's ham- 
mer, " whether true or not, remains un- 
verified." X 

Behind the ch. is a snug-looking alms- 
house, built by Dame Mary Lake, and 
augmented by Dame Essex Drax, execu- 
trix of Sir Lancelot Lake, 1693, for four 
poor men and three women, who, besides 



* Clarke, Reminiacencefl of Handel, hia Grace 
the Duke of Chandos, Powell, etc., fol., 1836. 
t Schaloher, Life of Handel, 1859, p. 66. 
X I^id., Appendix. 



lodging, are supplied with coals and a 
smaJl annuity. There is also an endowed 
school founded by Sir Lancelot Lake. 

STANSTEAD ABBOTS, Herts, 
24 m. S.E. from Ware, and a Stat, (at 
St. Margaret's) on the Grt. E. Bly. (Hert- 
ford and Ware br.) 22 m. from London : 
pop. 1057. Inn, the Pied Bull. 

Stanstead (Dom. Stansteda) received 
the sufl&x of Abbots from Michael de 
Wanney having given the moiety of the 
manor to the Abbot of Waltham. The 
other moiety he sold to Henry II. , who 
transferred it to the Abbot. The manor 
was held by the Abbots till the Dissolu- 
tion ; it afterwards passed through many 
hands, and is now the property of Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, Esq. 

The Village, Stanstead Street^ of old a 
town, extends from the Lea Navigation by 
St. Margaret's to the Ware road, where 
a branch of the Lea crosses it. The ch. 
is a mile distant, within Stansteadbury 
Park. Stanstead Street is a long, dirty, 
but busy -looking street, lined with houses 
of most irregular kind, some good and 
new, or if old, substantial ; others small, 
mean, and not a few dilapidated. Several 
cottages are of wood and plaster, and 
thatched. By the Lea are wharfs, mills, 
and malt-houses ; along the street many 
'publics,' maltings, a brewery, large 
builders' yards, a shabbily picturesque 
smithy, and a heterogeneous variety of 
shops, some quite rustic in their varied 
business — ^that of W. Miller, for example, 
having over the front "Draper and 
Clothier, Family Grocer, and Butcher," 
and supplying also sweets and toys for 
children, and stationery and fancy articles 
for adults. There are besides chapels, a 
literary institute, a workmen's reading- 
room, almshouses, and a school. 

Turning rt. from Stanstead Street to- 
wards Roydon you pass through a very 
pretty half-mile of road overhung with 
trees, till you reach Stansteadbury and 
Stanstead ch. But ohg. at the parting of 
the roads, just before reaching the ch., 
the great oak, 18 ft. in girth at 4 ft. from 
the ground, and spreading wide over the 
road on either side. 

The Church (St. James) stands on high 
ground within the pale of Stansteadbury, 
within sight of the Roydon Stat.^ andL 
about \ m. itoixi i\., Toa Ocl, \a. 'cS. '^aa^ 
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and stone, the bodj roaghcast; in the 
lower courses of the chancel some Roman 
tiles are worked up. It has nave, chancel 
with N. aisle or chapel, tower at the W. 
end, containing a peal of 4 old bells, and 
crowned with a short thin leaden spire of 
the usual Hertfordshire type. On the S.W. 
is an old oak porch. The ch. is in the 
main of the D«;. period, but Perp. windows 
have been inserted on the N. of the nave. 
The chapel on N. of chancel was built by 
Ralph Baesh, lord of the manor, in 1578. 
The tower has a Perp. doorway with good 
carving in the spandrels; Dec. upper 
windows ; buttresses, battlements, and an 
angle turret ; and is partly covered with 
ivy. The interior is that of an ordinary 
country ch., but the ch. was restored in 
1866, and much altered both inside and 
out. In the chapel are several monts. to 
members of the Baesh family. Ohg. small 
mural mont. to Edward Baesh, d. 1587, 
*• General Surveyor of the Victuals for the 
Royal Navy, . . . under 4 princes of this land, 
viz. King Hen. VIII., King Edward VL, 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth:*' 
kneeling effigies of himself, wife, and 2 
children. Before leaving the ch.->ard, 
ohs. the fine horse-chesnuts which sur- 
round it, and the extensive views along 
and over the valley of the Lea. A path 
nearly opposite the ch.-yard, by the great 
gravel-pit, leads across the Rye Meads to 
Rye House. Oht. at the entrance to this 
path, the great oak, almost as large as 
that noticed above, but hollow. 

Stansteadhury (Capt. E. Spencer), the 
old manor-house, by the ch., is a large 
many gabled mansion, of late thoroughly 
*' restored " (or transformed), and now a 
very ornate building. The grounds are 
extensive and pleasing. Oha. the large 
cedar on the lawn, in front of the house. 
Other good seats are Easney Park (Thos. 
Fowell Buxton, Esq.), and Stanstead Hall 
(D. E. Langham, Esq.) 

STANSTEAD ST. MARGARET'S, 
Hebts, on the Lea, opposite Stanstead 
Street (.see Stanstbad Abbots), with 
which it is united by a bridge, and a stat. 
on the Grt. E. Rly. Pop. 107. Inns, 
Crown; RaiUcay Tavern, 

St. Margaret's consists of a few scattered 
cottages — there were but 23 houses in the 
par. in 1871 — the inn with a malt-house 
opposite it, and the ch. : hardly a village, 



but rural, embowered in trees, and in 
■nmmer leafy and pleasant ; the " willow- 
shaded Stanstead^ of Scott ol AmweU't 
verse. Heretofore, says Chauiicy, called 
ThelSj it had a college so named, "in old 
time foimded of one costos and 4 chMH 
lains to celebrate divine service for tbe 
souls of the founders thereof,'* whidii had 
to be reformed in the reign of Henry VX, 
in consequence of the negligence and 
misconduct of the custos, and was swept 
away at the Dissolution. The Chmreh 
(St. Margaret) is a donative of smaQ 
value, held by the Rev. Chas. Plratt, the 
lord of the manor : a plain little coimtiy 
ch. lying back from the road, half -hidden 
among trees. Of flint and stone, roughly 
plastered over, it consists of nave and 
chancel, of the same pitch, with a little 
wooden bell-cote, rising from the W. end of 
the red-tiled roof. On the N. niay be 
seen traces of an aisle removed at an early 
period, when small windows were inserted 
within the blocked arches. The windovrs 
on the S. are much larger. In the chancel 
is a good 5-light late Dec. window, with 
flowing tracery, and carved heads at the 
ends of the dripstone. S. of the chancel 
is a priest's door, closed. The interior 
is plain, filled with high pews, and has 
a ^Eillery at the W. end. The monts. are 
of no interest. Hoole, the translator of 
Tasso, was for awhile resident here. 

From St. Margaret's there is a pleasant 
walk of about j of a mile, by the New 
River to Amwell. Take the path on L, 
nearly opposite the ch. street, and ascend 
the bank: the New River is on your L, 
a clear and fishful stream, the rly., and 
beyond it the open Lea valley on your 
rt. : the path is a good one all the way, 
and the opposite bank is throughout over- 
hung with trees. 

STANWELL, Middx., (Dom. 
StanweUe) an agril. vill., 2^ m. N.B. of 
Staines, on the road from Bedfont to 
Colnbrook, and on the Isleworth and 
King's rivers. Pop. of the par. 1966, but 
this includes 324 in St. Thomas, Colnbrook, 
and 242 in Staines Union Workhouse, 
which is situated about 1 m. from the vilL 
on the road to Staines. 

Stanwell lies on the Buckinghamshire 
border, the Colne river being its western 
boundary, and dividing it from Horton, 
Colnbrook, and Iver. The country is flat, 
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but green and pleasant, especially on the 
Bucks side. Stanwell is a secluded Yi% 
of a few humble cottages, some better 
houses standing apart in well-sheltered 
grounds or pretty gardens. The little 
Green might tempt the sketcher or 
painter, ibi the centre stands a huge old 
elm, its lowest branches broken, but stiH 
vigorous, full of leaves, of good form, 
and fortunate in its accompaniments. 
Beyond it is the wheelwright's shop, 
with an occasional flare from the forge, 
and in front a wild array of broken carts, 
ploughs, trunks of trees. Close at hand is 
a rustic inn, the Five Bells. Over the ch.- 
yard yews and elms rise» the vfllage 
spire. Old men and children give life and 
colour to the foreground. 

The ChuToh (St. Mary) is of stone with 
some flints interspersed; and comprises 
lai^ Perp. nave and N. aisle; S. aide, 
longer than the N*, and E.B. ; deep chan- 
cel, lower than nave, Dec., with4-Iight E. 
window, plastered, and support^ by 
brick but^sses; small square tower, of 
flint and stone, in chequers, and tsJl 
octagonal shingled spire ; small transepts 
with gable ends, and modem plate tracery 
in the windows ; wooden porch on the 
K:, and red-tiled roofs. The int. is large 
and airy, the nave wide, the aisles narrow. 
Oh%, the arcades of octagonal piers and 
equilateral arches, and clerestorey , — rebuilt 
when the ch. was restored in 1863, — ^tim- 
ber roof, ceiled between the main beams, 
painted glass in chancel, and open oak 
seats. Near the N. door, removed from 
the chancel, is a canopied altar tomb, 
with matrices of effigies, the brasses lost, 
of Thomas Windsor, d. 1486 (father ©f 
Andrews, 1st Lord Windsor); interesting 
as illustrating the use in a par. ch. of a 
tomb as the Easter Sepulchre. By his 
last will, made 1479, Thomas Windsor 
directs that his body shall be buried on 
the N. side of the choir of Stanwell ch., 
" afor the ymage of our Lady, wher the 
sepultur of our Lord stondith.*' His 
tomb is to be a plain " tomb of marble of 
a competent height, to thentent that yt 
may her (bear) the blessid body of our 
liord, and the sepulture at the time of 
Estre, to stand upon the same," etc. Four 
tapers of wax, each weighing 10 lb., and 
22 wax torches, each weighing 16 lb., are 
to be carried, lighted as well at ** the time 
of my burying as at my monethes mynde,'* 



by 24 very poor men, who are to have 
%d, apiece and a gown of frieze; the 4 
tapers are then to be given to the ch., 2 of 
them to bum yearly, as long as they will 
endure, "before the sepultur of our Lord 
at Estre, and the other 2 to help the light 
that standeth upon the branch before the 
image of our Lady." Four of the torches 
are bequeathed to Stanwell ch., the others 
to 16 of the nearest parishes in Mid- 
dlesex.* There are bequests to priests 
and poor persons, for 1(X) children, each 
withm the age of 16 years, at his month's 
mind [monthly commemorative service], to 
say our Lady Psalter, etc., — but the above 
is what relates to the Easter sepulchre. 

A more showy tomb is that of Thomas 
Lord Knyvet, d. 1622, and Elizabeth his 
wife, N. of the chancel. The tomb is 
supported by Corinthian columns, and has 
life-sized kneeUng effigies in the elaborate 
costume of the day. It was executed by 
Nicholas Stone, and cost £215. This Lord 
Enyvet founded and endowed the Stan- 
weU Free School, on the Staines road. 
Bruno Ryves, author of the Mercurius 
Eusticus, was vicar of Stanwell at the 
great rebellion, was ejected, but restored 
on the return of Charles II., and retained 
the living till 1662, 

Stanwell Place, the manor-house, N.W, 
of the ch., is a spacious modem mansion, 
formal and dull outside, commodious and 
richly fitted within. It stands in a park 
of moderate size, rich in timber, especially 
elms and chesnuts, with a branch of the 
Colne flowing through it and forming a 
lake, with swans and all desirable ame- 
nities, and approached through stately 
gates which indicate a former more 
magniflcent mansion. Early in the 12th 
cent, the manor belonged to Walter 
Fitzother, and was inherited by his son 
William, who, being warden of Windsor 
Castle, assumed the name of Windsor. 
The manor continued in the Windsor 
family till 1643, when Henry VIII. forced 
Andrews, 1st Lord Windsor, much against 
his will, to exchange his ancestral estate 
for the manor of the suppressed Abbey 
of Bordesley in Worcestershire. The 
kmg*^8 measures were prompt and peremp- 
tory. He sent Lord Windsor a message 
that he would dine with him at Stanwdl 
on a certain day. 

* Collins, Peerage, ed. 1779, vol. iv., p. 74; 
LyaoxiB, vol. iii, , t^. ^1 . 
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"He aoooidinglT came, when he wm magnifl. 
oentlr entertained. Whereupon the king told 
him he liked that place ao weU that he was re- 
•olTed to have it ; yet not without a more bene- 
ficial exohan^. And the Lord Windsor answering, 
he hoped his highness was not in earnest ; it 
having been the seat of his ancestors for many 
ages, and humbly begging he would not take it 
from him. The king with a stem countenance 
replied 'It must be,' commanding him on his 
allegiance, to go speedily to his Attorney General, 
who would more fulW acquaint him with his 
reasons for it. . . . He repaired accordingly to 
the Attorney General, who showed him a draught 
ready made, of an exchange of his lordship of 
Stanwell ... in lieu of Bordesley Abbey. Whereof 
being constrained to accept of this exchange, 
he was commanded to quit Stanwell, tiiough he 
had then laid in his Christmas provisions for 
the keei^ of his wonted hospitality. All which 
he left in the house, saying, 'They should not 
find it bare Stanwell.'"* 

Leases were granted of the manor-honse 
and lands by Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
and Elizabeth; and in 1603 James I. 
gtanted to Sir Thomas Knyvet the site of 
the manor and demesne lands. Enyret 
was a favourite of James, who placed his 
daughter, the Lady Mary, under his care, 
and she died at Stanwell in 1607. In 
1618 the king granted to him, being then 
Lord Knyvet, the estate, subject to a rent 
of £100. Lord •Knyvet died in 1622, 
having settled the manor in moieties on 
his great-nephew, John Gary, and his 
great-niece, Elizabeth Leigh, grand- 
children of his sisters. The family wished 
to maintain the manor intact by their 
marriage, and a decree was obtained in 
Chancery to that effect. But Elizabeth 
Leigh married Sir Humphrey Tracey ; 
and in 1678 a deed of partition was exe- 
cuted by which John Gary became sole 
lord of Stanwell manor. Not deterred 
by the ill-success of marriage awards in 
his own case, Gary, by will dated 1686, 
bequeathed the manor to his great-niece, 
Elizabeth, only surviving daughter of 
Lord Willoughby of Parham, provided 
that within three years of his decease she 
should marry Lord Guildford, fwling 
which condition the estate should go to 
the Falkland family. The lady, however, 
disapproved the selection, and married 
the Hon. James Bertie ; but a judgment 
of the House of Lords preserved her life- 
interest in the manor, and gave the 
reversion to Lucius Henry Lord Falkland. 
Mrs. Bertie died in 1715 ; and Lord 



* Dngdale, " on the information of Thomas, 
Zanl WeeUm ; " CoUwb, Peerage, vuL iv., p. 82. 



Falkland sold the manor to John Earl of 
J>unmore, in 1720. Lord Dunmore died 
m 1752, and two years after his executors 
sold it to John Gibbons, afterwards Sir 
John Gibbons, Bart., K.B.,* in whose 
descendants it has since remained. It is 
now the property and seat of Sir John 
Gibbons, Bart. 

West Bedfont^ a hamlet \ a mile E. of 
Stanwell, on the road to Bast Bedfont, 
was of old an independent manor, but has 
merged in that of Stanwell. 

Poyle is another hamlet, 2^ m. N.W. of 
Stanwell, near Qolnbrook, oonm«ting of a 
few scattered houses, the Punch Bowl inn, 
a chapel, and the large paper-mill of 
Messrs. Ibetson and Sons. 

Perry Oaks is another outlying irre- 
gular hamlet, about 1 m. N.E. from. Stan- 
well, on the road to the Magpies. 

That portion of Colnbrook which lies 
E. of the Golne, is in Stanwell parish. 

{See COLNBBOOK.) 

STAPLEFORD ABBOTS, Essex, 
(pop. 511,) lies S. of the Ongar road 
and of the river Boding, 1^ m. E. of Lam- 
bourne. The ford from which it derives 
its name is between Stapleford Abbots 
and Stapleford Tawney, It owes the 
suffix Abbots to having been the property 
of the Abbots of Bury St. Edmund*8. 
There is no viU.; the principal seat, 
Albtns, is described under its title. The 
Church (St. Mary), which is about 1 m. 
S. of Passingford Bridge, the old ford, 
was rebuilt 1861-2 (Mr. T. Jeckell, archt.), 
except the old brick tower at the W., and 
the Abdy pew or chapel on the N. The new 
building is of Kentish rag, Dec. in style, 
and consists of nave and chancel, with a 
porch of carved oak and stone on the S.W. 
The only noticeable mont. is one in the 
Abdy pew to Sir John Abdy of Albyns, 
which has a good medallion portrait. 
Over the door of this pew is fixed an 
Abdy helmet. Dr. Godfrey Goodman, 
afterwards Bp. of Gloucester, and author 
of the ' Memoirs of the Gourt of James I.,* 
held the living in 1606. Thomas Day, 
the author of *Sandford and Merton,' 
lived here for awhile, and made one of 
his unsuccessful experiments in build- 
ing't 

♦ Lysons, vol ill, pp. 261—268. 

\ Memoirs of B. L. Bdgeworth, p. 228. 
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STAPLEFORD TAWNEY, Essex, 
(pop. 271,) lies chiefly on the N. of the 
Ongar road and the Boding river: the 
churches of the two Staplefords are If m. 
apart, in a direct line N. and 8. Both 
parishes are agricultnral. The country is 
undulating, well wooded, and pleasing. 
There is no village, no general shop, and 
the only inn is the Talbot, at Passingf ord 
Bridge, on the Ongar road. The Church 
(St. Mary) stands on high ground, and is 
a conspicuous landmark. It was restored, 
or rebuilt, in 1862. It is small, of flmt 
and stone, with a wooden turret and 
spire ; is E.E. in style, and consists of a 
nave, chancel, and S. porch. The interior 
ia without interest. Suttons (Sir C. 
Ounliffe Smith, Bart.) stands in a ine park 
on the 8. of the Ongar road. 

STIFFOBD, Essex, stands on 
high ground, above the little Mardrtch 
brook, 2 m. K from the Grays Stat, of 
the Southend Rly. Pop. 211. Inn, Dog 
and Partridge. 

A quiet, secluded, agricultural village of 
clean thatched cottages, it affor(& a 
charming stroll from Grays. From the 
station take the path across the fields, be- 
tween the two great chalk-pits; then a 
lane bordered by hornbeam hedges and 
hedgerow elms, — ^and here look back for 
occasional dips in the road which lead 
the eye to a broad reach of the Thames, 
spotted over with steamers and sailing 
craft, set in a woodland &ame — ^take the 
field-path on 1. past a disused chalk-pit, 
now overgrown with tangled trees and 
shrubs, through the farmyard of Sugar- 
loaf House, and straight to the ch.-yard. 

The Chwreh (St. Mary) looks well, 
standing apart in a quiet burial-ground 
surrounded by tall trees; but was de- 
prived of its wonted air of hoar anti- 
quity by restoration in 1866. It consists 
of nave and chancel, of flint, with iron- 
stone worked in irregularly, a south aisle 
of ironstone and conglomerate, and a low 
square ivy-clad tower with shingled spire, 
from the N. side of which projects..a bell- 
cote covering a single bell. The S. aisle 
of the chancel is E.E. ; the chancel and 
8. aisle of nave Dec.; the nave, of 2 
bays, Perp. The N. doorway is plain 
Norman. The door itself is old, of oak, 
with good oiiginal scroll hinges. The 



interior is that of a neat well-kept village 
ch. Obs, the coloured pattern on last shaft 
and arch of 8. arcade of nave; piscina 
and shelf above — ^new or rechiselled — 
in chancel ; old heraldic shields in 2 
windows 8. of chancel, and large un- 
omamented E.E. font. On floor N. of 
chancel are two brattes (half-length) of 
priests, Balph Perchehay, quondam rector, 
of 14th cent., the other 16th cent., with 
the hands supporting a heart. On the wall 
are brasses of John Ardalle, gentylman, 
lord of StyflEord, d. 1604, and wife ; and 
of three members of the Latham family — 
Wm. Latham, gent., late lord of StifEord, 
d. 1622, and Susan his wife in rich robe 
and rufi ; Ann Latham, 1627, in rufi and 
furred robe; and Eliz. Latham, 1630. 
The garden of the cheerful-looking, long, 
low, half-timber rectory opens into the 
ch.-yard. The vill. extends W. towards 
StifEord Bridge, and there is a pleasant 
field walk from it to South Ociendon. 
SHfford Rail, E. of the ch. (W. P. Beech, 
Esq.), and Ibrd Place (Charles Moss, 
Esq.), on the opposite side of the Marditob, 
are the principal seats. Of old the manor 
belonged to the De Cranmiavilles, and 
lately to the Broderers' Company, of 
whom it is now held on lease by R. B. 
Wingfield Baker, Esq. 

STOKE D'ABERNON, Subbey, 
on the 1. bank of the Mole, 2J m. N.W. 
from Leatherhead, 2 m. S.E. from Cob- 
ham; pop. 366. Stoke D'Abemon i^ 
secluded and somewhat inaccessible. The 
readiest way to reach it on foot is to take 
the lane on rt. after leaving Leatherhead 
Stat., go through Randall Park, and then 
along the lane, leaving Platsome Green 
to the rt., past Bullock's Farm; but a 
pleasanter and shorter route, in dry 
weather, is to turn to the 1. on leaving 
Randall Park, cross the Mole, and by 
field paths to Slyfield, 1 m. W. {see 
BooKHAM, Gbeat), when Stoke D'Aber- 
non ch. will be seen about \ m. N. There 
is no village proper. A few houses and 
cottages are dispersed along the road 
to Cobham ; the church, the only thing a 
stranger is likely to visit Stoke D'Abemon 
if or, is within the grounds of the Manor 
House. 

Stoke (Stoche in Dom.) received its 
distinctive designation from the D'Aber- 
non family, to whoiacL iti betokSjgi^^'asLVi \Bk 
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the 18th cent., and who retained it till 
1359, when it passed by the marriage of 
Elizabeth D'Abemon to Sir W. Crosier. 
For several generations the air of 8toke 
seemed to favour only heiresses. The 
heiress of the Crosiers carried the manor bj 
marriage to Sir Henry Norbury, whose 
heiress conveyed it in like manner to 
Sir Blchard Haleighwell ; his daughter, 
Jane, conveyed it to her husband, Sir 
Edmund Bray, captain of the band of 
gentlemen pensioners to Henry YIII., 
who created him Baron Bray. Dying 
before his wife, she married for her second 
husband Sir Uriah Brereton. Leaving 
no son, her estates were on her death, 
1559, divided among her 6 daughters. 
Stoke fell to the shure of Frances, who 
married Thomas Lyfield, and died leaving 
only a daughter, Jane, who married 
Thomas Vincent, by whom the chann 
was broken. Vincent was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth, who visited him at 
Stoke. In 1606 Sir Thomas Vincent was 
sued at Westminster by the Attomey- 
Oeneral for usurping liberty of court- 
. leet and free-warren within, his manors ; 
but after a long inquiry Sir Thomas made 
, good his title at all points. He died in 
1613, and the manor descended in regular 
succession to Sir Francis Vincent, who d. 
in 1809, leaving two sons, minors, and 
shortly after the trustees sold the manor 
to Hugh Smith. It is now held by the 
Rev. F. P. Phillips. Sir Francis Vincent 
built, 1776, the first bridge here ; pre- 
viously the Mole had to be crossed by a 
ford, impassable in floods, and always 
more or less dangerous. 

There was a diurch at Stoke when the 
Dom. Survey was made, and it is customary 
in architectural works to speak of the 
present ch. as containing ** vestiges of 
Saxon architecture."* No vestige is 
visible now, nor has there been any for 
many years past. The chancel arch was 
semicircular, and was by some called 
Saxon, but it was taken down and a 
|)ointed arch substituted when the ch. 
♦was regtixred in 1854. The ch. was re- 
stored anew, in accordance with more 
advanced ecclesiastical tastes, in 1866, 
land in the course of the two restorations 
^ much was taken down and rebuilt, so 

* Bloxam, Principles of Qothio EocL Archit., 
Oth ed, p, 92; Qlouuuj, yoI i, p. 829. 



much recast, remodelled, and rechiselled, 
■o much old work replaced by new, and 
80 much new work made to look like old, 
that it would now be unsafe to trust the 
apparent antiquity, or attempt to dis- 
tinguish the relative ages of any parts d 
the fabric. Essentially no doubt it is 
E.E., but the superficial features have all 
been more or less renewed. The ch. 
comprises nave and N. aisle, chancd, 
chantry chapel erected by Sir John 
Norbury, about 1520; and small tower 
and shingled spire risiing from the W. 
gable. 

The interest of the diurch lies in the 
hraueSf which are among the most re- 
markable we possess; Gha chancel floor, 
brass of Sir John D'Abemon, about 
1277, the earliest and one of the largest 
brasses in England. It is 7 ft 6 in. long, 
and very well engraved. The knight — 
lull life-size — has his feet resting on a 
lion couchant, is habited in a suit of maQ, 
basinet, and knee plates; has a lonff 
epeaif two-handed sword, over his mail 
a surcoat cut open in front ; on his left 
arm a shield with enamelled field, the 
azure enamel almost perfect.* By it is 
a brass of his son, Sir John D'Abemon, 
d. 1327. This is 6 ft. 4 in. long. The 
change in the armour in the half -oentnxy 
is remarkable. Plate is to a great extent 
substituted for mail, and where mail is 
employed it is of a very different pattern. 
The casque is different ; the surcoat is 
entirely changed in form, and much more 
ornamented. Over the head <^ the younger 
knight is a canopy. Against pier, small 
brass, 12 in. long, with effigy m shroud, 
of Eliza, daughter of Sir Bdmond Maj, 
d. 1316. M0nts.—-S, of chancel, altar^ 
tomb with recumbent effigy of Sarah 
Lady Vincent, d. 1608; curious Elisa- 
betlmn dress, large ruff, her hair spread 
out from under a great hood : on front of 
tomb, in relief, her 5 sons and 2 daughters, 
kneeling. In Norbury chapel, within 
niche, small kneeling effigy in armour of 
the founder, Sir John Norbury, executed 
at the cost of Sir Francis Vincent in 1688. 
N. side of this chapel, a costly altar tomb 
to Sir Thomas Vincent, d. 1618, and wife, 
Jane, d. 1619, with recumbent effigies, of 
the knight in armour leaning on his 

* The brafls is engrayed on a large scale, »™i 
eolovurad, ixx M^bbn. WaUer's Monumental ^>~ 
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elbow, the lady in elaborate costame, with 
hands raised in prajer. 

Several of the window have painted 
glass. In the E. window are the arms 
of the families who have owned the 
manor from the D'Abemons downwards. 
In Oct. 1876, two windows received 
memorials of Bps. Sumner and Wilber- 
force. The pulpit is well carved in panels. 
Against the pier by it is a wrought-iron 
hour-glass stand, one of the very few 
remaining. Here too is still in use a 
substantial oak church-chest, of the E.E. 
period, one of the two oldest known,* and 
much iner than the other, which is at 
Climping ch., Sussex. 

The Manor House is the residence of 
the Eev. F. P. Phillips ; WoedUmdt Park, 
of John Smith, Esq. 

Ockthot (formerly Oxhot, probably a 
corruption of Oaks-holt^ the oaks copse) 
is a sequestered hamlet on the western 
edge of Stoke Common, about 2 m. N.B. 
from Stoke D'Abemon ch. In it is a 
school for boys and girls, founded by the 
Duchess of Kent, and used on Sundays 
for divine service. 

STOKE POGES, Bucks, Gray's 

burial-place and the scene of his Elegy, 
is about 2^ m. N. of the Slough Stat, of 
the Grt. W. Rly.— a pleasant walk by 
shady lanes and field paths. Pop. 1860 ; 
but the par. is very large, comprising 3343 
acres, and includes parts of the town of 
Slough and the hamlet of Salt Hill. 

The manor of Stoehes was held by 
William Fitz-Ausculf at the Dom. Survey. 
In the reign of Edward I., Amicia de Stoke 
conveyed It by marriage to Robert Pogeys, 
who was chosen knight of the shire in 
1300. By the marriage of his grand- 
daughter Egidia, it passed to Sir John 
Molms, treasurer to Edward XII. Molins 
obtained a Hcence from the King to fortify 
and embattle his manor-houses at Stoke 
and Ditton, and to hold them exempt 
from the authority of the King's marshal. 
He was also empowered to hold a fair of 
six days' tjontinuance, beginning' on the 
feast of St. Giles, «t Stoke. From the 
Molins it passed, by the marriage of 
Aliimore, daughter of Sir Wm. Molins, to 
Sir Robert Hungerford, afterwards Lord 

* Engrayed in Parker's GloBsary of Architeoture, 
PUteSl. 



Hungerford and Molins, beheaded at 
Newcastle after the battle of Hexham. 
His son, Sir Thomas Hungerford, was 
beheaded at Salisbury, 1468, for taking an 
active part in the attempt to restore 
Henry VI. His daughter Mary married 
Edward afterwards Lord Hastings, who 
on the accession of Henry VII. was 
restored to the forfeited family estates. 
Henry Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, 
rebuilt the house in the early part of the 
reign of Elizabeth. Shortly after the 
estate was seized by the Crown for a debt. 
Sir Edward Coke, the great lawyer, ob- 
tained a lease of the house, and here in 
1601, being then Attomey-CJenend, he 
entertained Queen Elizabeth. 

*' Now, I think, she (the Queen) be at the farthest 
for 3iia year, and they say is driving bade to 
Windsor ; where, at her last being, I f oigot to tell 
yon that she made a step to Mr. Attomey^s at Stoke, 
where she was most sumptuously entertained, and 
presented with jewels and other {pfts, to the amount 
of £1000, or £1200.* 

Coke, then Lord Chief Justice, obtained 
a grant of the manor from James I. ; f 
here spent in retirement his last years, 
and here died, Sept. 3, 1634 ; his house 
having been searched for seditious papers 
only three days before his death by Sir 
Francis Windebank, under an order in 
council, and all his legal MSS. carried off. 
On Coke's death the manor passed to his 
son-in-law Villiers, Visct. Purbeck, and in 
1647 Charles I. was for a short time kept 
a prisoner here. 

Stoke was sold to John Gayer in 1656, 
and on his decease in 1667 passed to his 
elder brother. Sir Robert Gayer. In 1723 
it was bought by Edward Halsey, M.P., 
whose daughter and heiress, Anne, 
married Sir Eichard Temple, a^rwards 



* John Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton, Sept. 
10, 1601 ; Nichols, Progresses of Q. Eliz., toL iii, 
p. 568. 

t IjBons, Magna l^t. : Buckinghamshire, says 
that King James I., " about the year 1621, granted 
the manor in fee to Lord Chief Justice Coke," and 
the same statement is made in other county his- 
tories and topographical works. But the date 
must be wrong ; the grant mxist hare been made 
at least 5 years before. Coke was dismissed from 
the chief -justiceship in 1616, and was in disgrace 
in 1621, the asserted date of the grant. But what 
decides the matter is that on the marriage of Coke's 
daughter with Villiers in 1616, the reyersion of 
the manor of Stoke was settled on them, and 
Villiers was in 1619 created a peer, with the title 
of Baron Villiers of Stoke Poges and Viscount 
Purbeck. 
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Visct Cobham. Lady Cobham gurviving 
her husband, retired to Stoke, and whilst 
residing at the manor-house gave occasion 
to Gray's famous *Long Story.' Her 
executors sold the manor to Thomas Penn, 
son of William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania. It remained in the Penn 
family till 1848, when it was purchased 
by the Kt. Hon. Henry Labouchere, 
created, 1859, Baron Taunton. On the 
death of Lord Taunton it was bought by 
its present owner, E. J. Coleman, Esq. 

Stoke Manor House was rebuilt by 
Lord Huntingdon about 1560. It was a 
large rambling red-brick mansion with 
projecting wings and pointed gables, 
sunny bays and oriels, tall roofs and 
quaintly grouped stacks of carved brick 
chimney-shafts. Inside were large low 
rooms, long galleries, and capacious 
kitch^ with huge fireplaces, emblems 
of the ancient hospitality ; 

" Rich windows that ezdnde tha light, 
And paasagw that l«ad to nothing." 



Gray was living at Stoke with his 
mother, when he was surprised by a visit 
of Lady Cobham, who, admiring the 
Elegy, wished to make the author's 
acquaintance ; *' and as the beginning of 
this acquaintance had some appearance of 
romance, he soon after gave a humo- 
rous account of it in the verses which 
he entitled a Long Story."* Gray 
describes the house and its associations 
very pleasantly, but he was misled by the 
tradition t that affirmed it to have 
belonged to '* Huntingdons and Hattons," 
into telling how 

** Fall oft within tha spaoionB waJla, 
When he had fifty winters o'er him, 
Mygrave Lord-Ke^;»er led the brawls ; 
The seals and maoes danced before him." 

Wherever my grave Lord-Keeper led the 
brawls, it was not at Stoke Manor. The 
^' ancient pile ^' was pulled down by John 
Penn in 1789, with the exception of a 
wing, which was left as a memorial. It 
stands but a short way from the ch., and 
is worth visiting. With its quaint gable 
and cMmney sbafts, and ivy mantling, it 
is a picturesque object. Inside are the 
great kitchen, with its wide fireplace, and 

* Mitf ord's Gray, p. U7. 

t The onhr ground for the tradition seems to be 
the fact that Henry Lord Huntingdon mortgaged 
the houae towanb the end of the 10th cent. 



an upper floor with heraldic devices on the 
walls, and various sage mottoes, '<Feaie 
the Lord," "Obey the Prince," "Love 
thine Enmis," and the like. 

The old house stood in a low sheltered 
position ; the present mansion occujpies a 
higher site. It is one of the elder Wyatt*t 
cla^ssic structures, of brick covered with 
stucco, cold, dignified, and spacious, with 
some excellent state-rooms : it has, how- 
ever, been a good deal altered. The 8. 
front has a colonnade of 12 coluiniiB,with 
a projecting tetrastyle Ionic portico. The 
N. front has ten columns of the Toican 
order. The park, of 670 acres, is weH- 
wooded, and many of the oaks, beeches, 
and elms are of large size; well stored with 
deer; gently undulating in surface, and 
varied by a streamlet l^ing led tfaroos^ 
it, and forming in the midst a long lake. 
In the upper part of the park, towazdi 
the N.W., is a colimin, 68 ft high, sm- 
mounted with a colossal statue of Sir 
Edward Coke, by Rossi. On the eastern 
side, close to Stoke ch., Mr. Penn erected, 
1799, a cenotaph ** in honour of Thomu 
Gray, among the scenes celebrated 1^ 
that great Lyric and Elegiac Poet'* u 
stands within an enclosure, open to tto 
visitor. Stoke Manor was celebrated in 
Lord Taunton's time for the choice pic- 
tures in the house : ^e present owner nai 
rendered it attractive to agriculturiBts by 
the successful scientific farmmg openk 
tions and extensive irrigation worki 
carried out on the Home Farm. 

Many churchyards have claimed the in- 
spiration of Gray's Elegy. If " Written 
in a Country Churchyard" is to be 
rendered literally, it is to Stoke that tha 
glory must be assigned. Tradition luM 
been constant to this effect. Between 
1741-58 Gray used to spend his sammer 
vacations at Stoke in the house d Ua 
mother and aunt. Shortly before he wrote 
the Elegy, his aunt, to whom he was mndi 
attached, had been laid in the church- 
yard. Ghray had hastened to console hit 
mother, lonely and in feeble health, and 
he was already dreading that he might 
ere long have to lay her beside the sirter 
she mourned. Church, churchyard, and 
surrounding scenery, correspond doaely 
with the descriptions and imagery of the 
Elegy. And we have his own testimony 
that the poem was finished at Stoke :•— 

** 1 haye been here at Stoke a few daji (^dMM Z 
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shall oontinae a good part ci the summer) ; and 
haring put an end to a thing, whose beginning yon 
have seen long ago, I ImmeidQately send it to 70a. 
Tou wiU I hope look on it in the light of a thing 
with an end toit:tk merit that most of my writings 
have wanted, and are likely to want."* 

That this " thing with an end to it " 
was the Elegy no one has ever doubted : 
and there is just as little reason to doubt 
that the ch. and ch.-jard are those of 
Stoke, if they are not a mere poetic 
fiction. 

In the ch.-yard, immediately E. of the 
ch., is the plain tomb which the poet 
raised over the vault which contains the 
remains of his aunt, Mary Antrobus, d. 
1749, and, "beside her friend and sister, . . . 
Dorothy Gray, widow ; the careful tender 
mother of many children, one of whom 
alone had the misfortune to survive her." 
She d. March 1753. Gray died in July 
1771, and was laid in the same vault, but 
no friendly hand added an inscription to 
his memory ; and though when the costly 
monument was erected 20 years later in 
the adjacent park, there was engraven on 
it that the great poet " lies unnoticed in 
the adjoining churchyard,** it does not 
seem to have occurred to the builder that 
he might supply the omission with as 
little trouble or cost as record it. How- 
ever, after another half-century had 

rsed, a plain slab was fixed under the 
window of the ch., which points out 
the poet*8 burial-place. 

Stoke Ckurch (St. Giles) has nave and 
aisles, chancel with S. aisle, or Hastings 
Chapel, massive ivy-mantled tower and 
modem wooden spire at the E. end of 
the N. aisle, and a large and good oak 
porch on the S. Close to the porch are 
two venerable and wide-spreading yews. 
Church and oh.-yard are in aspect and 
feeling notably picturesque, sombre, 
solemn. The ch. is of various dates. The 
chancel is Norm., but the chancel arch 
was rebuilt in 1844. The original windows 
on the N. are blocked up, and the E. 
window is an insertion of the Perp. period. 
The nave arcades are late E.E., as are 
some of the double lancets within encloedng 
arches in the aisles, the others being 
Dec. The Hastings Chapel was built in 
1567. The interica* was partially restored 
in 1860, and refitted with an oak pulpit 
and seats. Obs, 3 sedUia on N. of chan- 

* Gray to Horace Walpole, 12th Jnne, 1760. 



eel, piscina on S. In the chancel is a 
canopied tomb, without eflBigy or insc., 
supposed to be that of Sir John Molins, 
treasurer to Edward III. Obs. at W. end 
of N. aisle mural tablet by Flazman to 
his friend Nathaniel Marchant, R.A., d. 
1816, a distinguished gem engraver ; on 
upper part a line of medals, an emble- 
matic female figure, and a medallion of 
George III. on horseback. Brass with 
effigies of Sir Wm. Molins, d. 1426. and wife. 
Two or three other brasses are of little 
value. In the cloisters, N. of the ch., are 
several pieces of painted glass, chiefly ar- 
morial, from old Stoke Manor House. 

Wegt End^ the house in which Gray's 
mother lived, and he wrote much poetry 
and many letters, now called Stoke Cmrt 
(J. Darby, Esq.), is about 1 m. N. of the 
ch. Gray described it as a '* compact 
neat box of red brick, with sash windows, 
a grotto made of flints, a walnut-tree 
with three mole-hills under it," etc., but 
the house was rebuilt by Mr. Penn, about 
1845, on a larger scale, and is now a 
gentlemanly villa. The room in which 
Gray wrote was, however, preserved un- 
altered, and forms a part of the present 
house. The walnut tree and grotto were 
retained, and the " basin of gold flshes " 
greatly enlarged. There is a charming 
walk of little more than a mile from West 
End to Bumham Common and Bumham 
Beeches, celebrated by Gray. (^See Buen- 
HAM Beeches.) 

Stoke Place, \ m. S.E. of Stoke ch., 
was the seat of Field Marshal Sir G. 
Howard, d. 1796. It now belongs to 
Col. R. H. R. Howard Vyse. The park is 
celebrated for its lake and cedars. Stoie 
Farm (Lady Maria Molyneux), the pro- 
perty of Earl Sefton, stands in a small 
but very pretty park. 

The manor of Ditton was possessed, 
along with that of Stoke, by Sir John de 
Molins, who obtained licence from Edward 
III. to embattle both manor-houses. A 
new house was built on the site of that at 
Ditton by Sir Ralph Win wood, Principal 
Secretary of State to James I. The manor 
passed by marriage to the Montagues, and 
was carried by the daughter of John Duke 
of Montagu to her husband, Lord Beau- 
lieu, who bequeathed it to his niece, 
Elizabeth Duchess of Buccleuch. The 
house, when the residence of John Duke 
of Montagu, d. 114^, -sn^ ^^icSis^^'^iu^ Vst. 
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the hospitalitj maintained, and the gather- 
ings 01 the wise and witty in it. The 
house was destroyed by fire April 28, 
1812, and rebuilt in 1813 by the Dnchess 
of Baccleuch. It is now the property and 
a residence of the Duke oi Bucclench. 
Ditton Park lies between Langley Marsh 
and Ditton, S^ m. 8.E. of Stoke ch. The 
house is large and stately, with something 
of a picturesque character from a tower 
and some other portions of the old house 
preserved from the fire having been worked 
up in it, and the moat being retained. 
The park contains much fine timber. 

JBayliSt the property of the Duke of 
Leeds, 1^ mile 8. of Stoke ch., towards 
Salt Hill, is an old red-brick mansion, 
erected by Dr. Godolphin, Provost of 
Eton, 1695. It was the residence of 
Lord Chesterfield, of the Letters to his 
Son ; and afterwards of Alexander Wed- 
derbum. Earl of Bosslyn, who died in it, 
Jan. 1806. It has for many years been 
occupied as a Boman Catholic educational 
establishment. A chapel in it is open for 
public service. Salt SiUf noticed under 
Eton and Slough, is in this parish. 

STONDON MASSEY, Essex, 2| 
m. S.E. from Ongar Bly. Stat., pop. 286, 
is a quiet secluded place, hardly a village, 
comprising a couple of good mansions, a 
rectory, half a dozen scattered farms, and 
a church which stands alone at the angle 
of the road leading to Stondon Hall^ once 
a manor, now a farm-house. The Chwrch 
(St. Peter and St Paul) is a plain little 
building ; the N. aisle Norm., the rest 
Perp.; restored in 1874. It consists of a 
nave and chancel, with a priest's door on 
the S. ; a wooden belfry, with 3 befls, and 
a shingled spire, rising from the red-tiled 
roof at the W., and a wooden porch at the 
S.W. The interior is of no interest. From 
the ch.-yard some wide views are obtained 
over a thickly wooded and fertile country. 
Stondon Place is the residence of F. B. 
Brace, Esq.; Stondon House of Capt 
Francis Baker. 

STONE, Kent (Dom. Estanes)^ 
on the Dover road, 1 m. W. of the Green- 
hithe Stat, of the S.-E. Bly. (NOTth Kent 
line), 2i m. W.N.W. of Dartford. Pop. of 
par. 1617, but this includes 176 in Green- 
iithe, 806 in the City Lunatic Asylum, 



and 41 in the County Female PenitentiAiy, 
leaving 1094 in Stone proper. 

The pop. is very scattered, and there is 
hardly anywhere what can be called a 
village. Agriculture is the chief employ- 
ment. Com and beans are much gpxms, 
and there are extensive fruit gardeot. 
Chalk and gravel pits, Portland cement, 
lime, and whiting works, and a bzeweiy 
employ many hands. 

Stone was given, it is said, to the Bp« 
of Bochester in 996 ; and no doabt the 
manor belonged to the see from a Teiy 
early date. The bishops had a house heie, 
the distance making it a convenient rest- 
ing-place between Bochester and London. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners now 
hold the manor. Here, too, as PhiUpott 
writes, was ** formerly a castle which 
acknowledged the Northwoods for its 
founders.'* It dated from the reign of 
Edward III., " and although it now lies 
wrapped up in its own ruins, yet 1^ 
shell or skeleton of it, within which Sir 
Bichard Wiltshire laid the foundation of 
that fabric now extant, represents to the 
eye some symptoms of its lormer strength 
and magnificence.*' This was written 
more thui two centuries ago, and of what 
was then left of the castle, a small tower 
alone remains. There is nothing of general 
interest in the history of the castle or in 
its descent. It stands to the S. of the 
Dover road, about a mile 8.E. of Stone, 
in pleasant park-like grounds, and is the 
residence of W. Munro Boss, Esq. Other 
seats are Stone Park (Thomas Bevan, 
Esq.); Ba/msfield House (W. O. White, 
Esq.) 

The Church (St. Mary), architectoraUj 
one of the most interesting of the S[ent 
churches, stands, with the rectory, almost 
alone, on the edge of the marsh, across 
which there is a path of about \ m., witii 
the Thames on your 1., to Qzeenhithe. 
The ch. door is generally left open, but if 
closed the key may be obtained at the 
rectory. The building was restored 
throughout in 1860 by Mr. G. B. Street, 
B.A., and has a look of newness whidi 
somewhat detracts from the impression 
its age, position, and architectural beauty 
would otherwise produce: but the renewed 
portions are said to be careful reproduc- 
tions of the originals. It is of flint and 
stone, and comprises nave and aisles, 
chancel, and low massive W. tower, with 
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bnttresses. A peculiar effect is pToduced 
by the chancel roof being higher than 
that of the nave, and nearly as high as 
the tower. In the main the ch. is late 
E.E. in character. Mr. Street says, " The 
chancel, naye, aisles, and western tower 
are E.E. ; and were probably built during 
the episcopate of Laurence de St. Martin 
(Bp. of Rochester from 1251 to 1274). 
In the 14th cent, the vestry N. of the 
chancel was added, and the windows at 
the W. end of the nave and aisles were 
inserted. The tower piers were also 
altered at this time. In the 16th cent, 
ttie Wiltshire Chantry, forming the N. 
chancel aisle, was added." * Ohs, door- 
way at W. end of the aisle with chevron 
moulding, which, however, Mr. Street 
thinks is " no doubt a curious instance of 
imitation of earlier work, rather than evi- 
dence of the doorway itself being earlier 
than the rest of the church." 

The interior will repay close examina- 
tion. The nave arcades, of 3 bays, have 
tall E.E. arches, borne on light clustered 
columns, thin shafts of Sussex marble 
intervening between the stouter stone 
shafts. The arches are well proportioned, 
and have deep mouldings with the dog- 
tooth in the centre. The roof is of timber, 
ceiled. The chancel arch has around it 
a band of foliage, with richly foliated 
^uatref oils in the spandrels. The chancel 
is still more ornate ; indeed, as Mr. Street 
observes, "the most remarkable feature 
in the design is the way in which the 
whole of the work gradually increases in 
richness of detail and in beauty from west 
to east." Around the walls of the chan- 
cel is an arcade with Sussex marble shafts, 
the spandrels filled with foliage of ex- 
ceeding delicacy and beauty. The windows 
and groined roof are new, but " in strict 
accordance with the original design." 
Most of the windows are filled with 
jaunted glass. 8. of the altar is a piscina. 
The floor is laid with encaustic tiles and 
coloured marble. Obs. brasses on floor of 
Lambarde, rector, 1408, small effigy in 
centre of a cross fleur^e (very good); 
John Sorewell, rector, 1439. In the 
vestry is a good altar tomb, with matrix 
of brass effigy on Purbeck marble slab ; 



* Street : Acoount of the Church of St. Mary, 
Stone, Kent, 1861 ; originally printed in theArclui»- 
ologia Cantiani^ Toi iiL 



nameless, but said to be of Sir John 
Wilshyre, Controller of the town and 
marches of Calais under Henry VIII. On 
the wall of the N. aisle several paintings 
were uncovered when the ch. was restored: 
the best preserved is a Virgin and Child. 

Stone ch. was built whilst the chief 
works were in progress at Westminster 
Abbey, and Mr. Street is of opinion — and 
on such a subject his opinion is of the 
highest value — that the two churches were 
the work of the same architect. He gives 
in detail the points of resemblance in 
design, materials, and workmanship. W. 
of the ch. is a yew-tree of good size and 
form. 

On an elevated site by the Dover road 
is the OUy of London LwnaUc Asylvm, 
erected 1862-66, at a cost of £65,000, 
from the designs of Mr. Sunning, the 
City architect. The original building 
provided for 250 inmates, and a wing 
added in 1874 provides for 70 more. 
Without much architectural pretension 
the building is pleasing in appearance, 
commodious, and abundantly supplied 
with sanitary appliances. It stands in 
spacious grounds, from which good views 
are obtained of the river and surrounding 
country. 

By the Brent, 2 m. from Dartford, is 
the Xent Cotmty Female Penitentiary, 
a good building, erected in 1866 for 50 
inmates. 

STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN, 
MiDDX., an irregular line of houses stretch- 
ing for about ^ m. along the Thames, from 
the foot of Kew Bridge towards Chiswick, 
to which par. it belongs. Here are exten- 
sive malt-houses, boat and barge building 
yards and wharves, a few good residences, 
many poor ones, and several inns. 

Until the early part of the last century 
it consisted almost wholly of fishermen's 
hovels. A few houses of a better sort were 
then erected, and for a time it was in some 
favour. Joseph Miller, the comedian , better 
known by his Jest Book as * Joe MiUer,' 
died at his house here Aug. 15, 1738, and 
was buried in St. Clement's Dane burial- 
ground, Portugal Street, London. David 
Mallet, the poet, lived here ; his first wife 
(died 1742) is buried at Chiswick. John 
ZoSany, R.A., died at his house here in 
1810, and was buried at Kew. Zoffany 
used the ^^OLeraicsi Qt^\rt^\A-Q\ir'0ast,-^x^'5i». 
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or Brentford as models for his pictures. 
In a ' Last Supper,' which he painted as 
an altar-piece for Old Brentford ch., he 
copied the features of several of the fisher- 
men with 80 much success, that they were 
afterwards commonly designated by their 
apostolical sobriquets — somewhat, it is 
said, to the disgust of the wife of Judas, 
sumamed Iscariot. 

The peculiar wooden structure on the 
eyot, opposite Strand-on-the-Green, was 
built originally as a collecting-house for 
the tolls paid to the City by river craft. 
Here now are the Thames Conservancy 
Works. The iron bridge which here 
crosses the Thames, without adding to 
its beauty, belongs to the Richmond and 
Hammersmith branch of the L. and S.-W. 
Rly. 

STRATFORD, or STRATFORD 
LANGTHORNB, Essex, extends from 
Bow Bridge for 1^ m. along the Romford 
road, and for a considerable distance along 
the roads to Low Leyton and Leytonstone. 
The Broadway is 3^ m. from Whitechapel 
ch. There are three stats, on the Grt. B. 
Rly., Stratford Central, Stratford Bridge, 
and Forest Gate. Stratford Langthome 
is a ward of West Ham par., and had 
23,286 inhab. in 1871— since greatly in- 
creased. 

Stratford has become a considerable 
manufacturing district. Much of the 
land is low and marshy, and being well 
provided with rly. facilities, and the navi- 
gable Lea on one side of it affording ready 
access to the Thames and docks, it has 
become the home of many factories which 
find difficulty in obtaining sites so near to 
London. Besides the old-established corn- 
mills, distilleries, breweries, chemical and 
dye-works by the Lea, there are now ex* 
tensive engineering establishments, print- 
works, jute spinning mills, manufactories 
of vestas and matches, printing ink, aniline 
colour, varnish, soap and candle factories, 
oil, grease, creosote, bone-boiling, paraffin, 
coprolite,nitro-phosphate, guano,and other 
artificial manure and gas and tar works, 
and a variety more of an equally unfra- 
grant character. But at the northern end 
of the town, from the Broadway, where the 
roads diverge, there are still green spaces, 
roads lined with trees, and good private 
residences. The town itself has little 
that 18 attractive, beyond the churcheB, 



the Town Hall, and the factories for those 
who feel an interest in them. Of old, 
Stratford was regarded as a part of Wert 
Ham, but it has long outgrown the mother 
par., which lies on one side in quiet ob- 
scurity. 

Stratford Langthome Abbey, for monks 
of the Cistercian order, was founded in 
1135 by William de Montfichet, and en- 
I dowed with the manor of West Ham and 
other estates in the county. The abbey 
stood in the marshes, on a branch ol the 
Lea known as the Abbey Creek, or Sea* 
river Channel, about ^ m. S. of Stratford 
Broadway, and in its early days suffered 
so much from floods, that the monks were 
compelled to migrate to a cell on fheir 
estate at Burghstead, near Billericay ; bat 
the buildings being "reedified by 'King 
Richard." the monks returned, and the 
abbey became a flourishing establishment 
The abbot was summoned to Parliament 
in 1307. John de Bohun, Earl of Herefbrd 
and Essex, High Constable of England, 
was buried in the abbey in 1335. William 
Huddlestone, the last abbot, surrendered 
the abbey to Henry Vin. in March 15S8 ; 
the net revenue was then estimated at 
£652. Henry, in 1539, granted the site 
to Sir Peter de Meautis, who had been his 
ambassador to the French court. At this 
time, Margaret Coimtess of Salisbury — 
the last in the direct line of the Plantage- 
nets — was residing within the abbey pre- 
cincts. Two years later. May 27, 1641, 
she was beheaded for high treason. Henry 
Meautis sold the abbey in 1633 to Sir John 
Nulls, whose son sold it in 1663 to Richard 
Knight ; and in 1786 it was purchased of 
Richard Dudlas Knight by Mr. ThoznM 
Holbrook. 

Up to this time, many portions of the 
abbey appear to have been standing. But 
Mr. Holbrook destroyed nearly sdl that 
was left, dug up the foundations of the 
monastery, and, " after having built walls 
with some of the stones, has sold quantities 
of them to great advantage." * A gateway 
of the abbey was left " standing over the 
road from the ipiUs ; " in a field were 
'^ the remains of one of the chapels, now 
used as a stable," a doorway, and yarioiis 
fragments in the garden of the Adam and 
Eve, a public-house which had been built 

* Ambulator, 1792, p. 266 ; Lytom, toL L» 
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on a portion of the site. The Adam and 
Eve retains its old position, and a frag- 
ment of the doorway is still attached to it, 
but so imperfect and suspicious — having 
to all appearance been rebuilt — ^as not to 
be worth visiting. During Mr. Holbrook's 
operations, gravestones, leaden coflBns, 
and coins were exhumed; but the only 
antiquity " worthy of note, was a small 
onyx seal, with the impress of a griflBn, 
set in sUver, on which is the following 
legend : Ntmcio vobis gaudium et sa- 
lutem" ♦ the seal, no doubt, of one of the 
abbots. The abbey precincts, of about 16 
acres, were surrounded by a moat. The 
Adam and Eve and the Abbey Mills are 
now considered to belong to West Ham, 
not Stratford. Close by is the Mid Level 
Pumping Station of the Metropolitan Main 
Drainage. 

BtT&ttoTdChurch (St. John) was erected 
in 1834, from the designs of Mr. Blore, on 
what was the village Green, at the parting 
of the roads to Romford and Leytonstone. 
It is a large and commodious structure, of 
Suffolk brick and Bath stone, E.B. in style, 
with a tower and short spire. It cost 
£23,000, but has no great architectural 
merit. Originally a chapel-of-ease to West 
Ham, it was made a district ch. in 1844, 
and a parochial vicarage in 1868. In 
front of the ch. is a granite obelisk, 40 ft. 
high,with a drinking fountain, designed by 
Mr. J. Bell, erected in 1861, as a memorial 
of the late Samuel Gumey, by his fellow- 
parishioners. 

Christ Church, in the High Street, close 
to the Main Drainage Works, is a respect- 
able Dec. building, of hammered stone, 
with a good tower and spire, also of stone. 
Obs, near it the Local Board Schocd, a 
cheerful looking and good building. 

St. Paul, Maryland Road, is a rather 
fanciful fabric of various coloured bricks, 
erected in 1865 from the designs of Mr. E« 
B. Keeling. There are also churches at 
Forest Gtate and Stratford New Town, but 
they do not caU for particular notice. 

Stra^ord New Town is a dense collec- 
tion of small houses, by the rly. stat., 
originally called Hudson Town — ^the Rail- 
way King being then at the head of the 
Great Eastern Rly. ; but on the fall of that 
potentate the name was changed. 

The Roman Catholics have a chapel, 

* l^wona, ToL L, p. 728. 



dedicated to St. Vincent de Paul, a neat 
Italian building erected in 1868, in Grove 
Crescent Road ; and a Convent of Jesus 
Mary, Park House, in the Grove. The 
Congregational Church, Grove Crescent 
Road, is a large and costly classical Italian 
edifice, erected a few years since, from the 
designs of Mr. Rd. Plumbe. The front 
has a lofty portico of six composite 
columns with very ornate capitals, and 
pediment, and on the rt. a campanile 
tower. 

The only secular building of note is 
the Town Hall (or Public Offices and 
Vestry Hall), erected in 1867-69, from 
the designs of Messrs. Giles and Augell. 
It is semi-classic in style, with two fronts, 
each of about 100 ft., that towards the 
Broadway of Portland stone, that in West 
Ham Lane of white brick and stone. 
The Broadway front has a portico of two 
stages with polished red granite shafts, 
and a tower 100 ft. high ; and* the build- 
ing is surmounted with statues of Bri- 
tannia, St. George, Science, Art,Commerce, 
Industry, Justice, Mercy,. Fortitude, Pru- 
dence, and Temperance. 

The Bridge which unites Stratford 
with Bow — ^the Stratford-atte-Bow of 
Chaucer and our old writers down to 
Will Eempe — occupies the place of that 
built at the beginning of the 12th cent, 
by Matilda, Queen of Henry I. The old 
bridge, which had been so often repaired 
as to leave little of the original recognis- 
able, was taken down in 1835, and the 
present one erected on its site, from the 
designs of Messrs.. Walker and Burges. 
It was formally opened Feb. 14, 1839. 
It is a substantial stone structure of a 
single eUiptical arch, 66 ft. in span and 
of very flat curve. The old bridge was 
of three narrow arches, very wide piers 
with angular projections. The original 
width was only 13 ft. 6 in., between the 
parapets, widened to 21 ft. in 1741. On 
it was a chapel (long since removed) 
called St.. Katnerine's Chapel-upon-Bow- 
Bridge. When taken down, the piers of 
the old bridge showed neither settlement 
nor fracture. They were laid on gravel 
a few feet below the bed of the river, 
without piling of any kind.* Queen 
Matilda is said to have founded another 
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bridge called Channel Sea Bridge, over 
an fdEBnent of the Lea, lor the service of 
Stratford Abbey. 

STRAWBERRY HILL, Twick- 
enham, MiDDX., the famous "Gothic 
Castle" of Horace Walpole (Eari of 
Orford) and now the seat of Frances 
Countess of Waldegrave and Lord Car- 
lingford, stands on a gentle elevation 
about 300 yards from and overiooking the 
Thames, immediately above Twickenham. 
The Strawberry Hill Stat, of the L. and 
S.-W. Rly. (New Kingston line), is a 
shdrt distance W. 

The history of Horace Walpole's Straw- 
berry Hill is best told in his own words : 

" Where the Gothic oMtle now stands, was origi- 
nally a small tenement, built in 1698 [by the Eail 
of Bradford's ooaohman] and let as a lodging-house. 
Gibber once took it and wrote one of his plays 
here, *The Refusal, or the Lady's Philosophy.' 
After him, Talbot, Bishop of Durham, had it for 
eight yean ; then Henry Bridges, Marquis of 
Camanron, son of James Duke of Chandos, uid 
since Duke himself. It was next hired by Mrs. 
Cheneyix, Hie noted toy-woman, who, on tiie 
death of her husband, let it to Lord John Philip 
Saokyille, second son of Lionel Duke of Dorset : 
he kept it about two yean, and then Mr. Walpole 
took the remainder of Mrs. Cbeneyix's lease in 
May 1747, and the next year bought it by Act of 
Parliament, it being the property of three mlnon 
of the name of Mortimer.'' * 

Walpole was fond of the locality and 
delighted with his acquisition. When 
a boy he had spent a summer with his 
tutor at Twickenham, and may have 
retained an early liking for it. At any 
rate he never tired of lauding the scenery 
and the associations of 

" Twifnam, the Muse's fay'rite seat." 

The commencement of his occupancy 
was thus announced to his two most 
intimate friends : — 

" I may retire to a little new farm that I haye 
taken just out of Twickenham. The house is so 
small that I can send it you in a letter to look at. 
The prospect is as delightful as possible, command- 
ing the Tirer, the town, and Richmond Park ; and 
being situated on a hill, descends to the Thames 
through two or three little meadows, where I haye 
some Turkish sheep and two cows, all studied in 
their coloun for becoming the yiew. This little 
rural bijou was Mra. "Chenevix's, the toy woman 
d la mode, who in eyery dry season is to furnish 
me with the best rain water from Paris, and now 
and then with some Dresden-china cows, who are 

* Walpole : A Description of the Villa of Mr. 
Horace Walpole, at Strawbany Hill, near Twiok- 
tnham, p. 1. 



to figure like wooden classics in a lilMitty : to I 
shall grow as much a shepherd as any swain in th« 



" Twickenham. June 8th, 1747. 
" Tou perceiye by my date that I am got into 
a new camp, and haye left my tub at Windsor. It 
is a little plaything house that I got out d Mrs. 
Cheneyix's shop, uid is the prettiest bauble you 
eyer saw. It is set in enamelled meadows with 
filigree hedges : 

A small Euphrates through the piece is roll'd. 
And little finches waye their wings in gold. 

Two delightful roads, that you would call duatj, 
supply me continually with coaches and ohaiasB ; 
baiges as solemn as Barons of the Bxc^eqner 
moye under my window ; Richmond Hill and 
Ham walks bound my proc^)ect ; but, thank God I 
the Thames is between me and the Duchess of 
Queensberry. Dowagen as plenty as flonndezs 
inhabit all around, and Pope's ghost is Just now 
skimming under my window by a most poetkal 
moonlight." t 

It was not till a year later, when he 
had completed the purchase, that the 
name was found which he was to make 
so famous. 

" I am now returning to my villa, where I havs 
been making s(nne alterations: you shall hear 
from me from Strawbesst Hill, which I have 
found out in my lease is the old name of my house ; 
so pray, neyer call it Twickenham again. I like 
to be there better than I haye liked being aoywheire 
since I came to England." % 

When Walpole rented Mrs. Chenevix^g 
house, it was little more than a cottage, 
and the grounds were of narrow compass. 
As soon as he became its owner, he began 
to enlarge the house and extend the 
grounds. The cottage grew into a yilla, 
the villa into a mansion. In this there 
was nothing uncommon ; the novelty 
consisted in his deliberately adopting the 
then proscribed Octhic style. As ^^y as 
Jan. 1750, he writes to Sir Horace Mann 
that he is " going to build a little Gothic 
Castle at Strawberry Hill," and asks him 
to "pick me up any fragments of old 
painted glass, arms, anything," if th^ 
are any such things to be found among 
. the old chateaus in Italy.§ For tie 
grounds, he writes to the same corre- 
spondent somewhat earlier, " I have got 
four more acres, which makes my terri- 
tory prodigious in a situation where land 

* Horace Walpole to Sir Horaee Mann, June 6, 
1747; Lettera, yol. ii., p. 86. 

+ Horace Walpole to the Hon, H. 8. Conway ; 
Letters, yol. ii., p. 86. 

X Walpole to Sir Horace Mann. June 7, 1748 ; 
Letters, yol, ii., p. 113. 
V % \?aivi^«»%\i(4\,\iB», NoV ^» ^. 190. 
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is so scarce, and yillas as abundant as 
formerly at Tivoli and Baiae. I have now 
about fourteen acres, and am making a 
terrace the whole breadth of my garden 
on the brow of a natural hill, with 
meadows at the foot, and commanding 
the river, the village, Richmond HiU, and 
the park, and part of Kingston." ♦ 

Having formed his plan,Walpole carried 
it out in a systematic though deliberate 
way. He was his own architect, and with 
Bentley as draughtsman, visited cathe- 
drals, abbeys, castles, manor-houses,, and 
colleges, and made copies of whatever 
would serve as a model or furnished a 
suggestion. Windows, doorways, groined 
roofs, cloisters, screens, tombs, were bor- 
rowed from Westminster or Durham, St. 
Albans, Lincoln, Salisbury or Winchester, 
Oxford or Cambridge^ for like, or more 
often for unlike features at Strawberry. 

By slow degrees the cottage grew into 
a castle ; for many years its transf orma^ 
tion seeming to be its master*^ most 
serious occupation — as in the succeeding 
years was the collection and arrange- 
ment of its rich and multifarious contents. 
The plan was sketched in 1750 ; but " the 
Casrtle was not entirely built from the 
ground, but formed at different times by 
alterations of and additions to the old 
small house. The library and refectory, 
or great parlour, were entirely new built 
in 1763 ; the gallery, round tower, great 
cloister, and cabinet in 1760 and 1761 ; 
the great north bed-chamber in 1770; and 
the Beauclerk tower with the hexagon 
closet in 1776." f 

Walpole designated his house " a fan- 
tastic fabric," a "romance in lath and 
plaster." If the house and its contents 
are regarded as heterogeneous, he will 
not defend them by argument. ** It was 
built to please my own taste, and in some 
degree to realize my own visions." He 
has observed the Gothic style not only in 
the architecture but in the fittings and 
furniture, but he did not mean to make 
his house " so Gothic as to exclude con- 
venience, and modem refinements in 
luxury. The designs of the outside and 
inside are strictly ancient, but the decora- 
tions are modem." Could he " describe 
the gay but tranquil scene where it stands, 

* Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Dec. 26, 1748. 

t Walpole, Descriptiou of the Villa, etc.: Intxod. 



and add the beauty of the landscape to 
the romantic cast of the mansion .... 
at least the prospect would recall the 
good humour of those who might be dis- 
posed to condemn the fantastic fabric, 
and to think it a very proper habitation 
of, as it was the scene that inspired, the 
author of the Ckutle of OtratUoJ'* 

There was some affectation in this hu- 
mility. Walpole really believed his house 
would go far to effect an entire change in 
architectural taste ; and there can be little 
doubt that it did much to call attention 
to the long-neglected and comparatively 
despised wealtSi of Gothic architecture in 
the country, and to stimulate the investi- 
gation of its principles and peculiarities, 
and thus prepare the way for the remark- 
able Gothic revival by which our own 
time has been distinguished. But Wal- 
pole's work found am}de recognition in 
his own day. Gothic houses were built 
in imitation of Strawberry Hill, and 
Strawberry Hill itself became the fashion. 

" Some talk of QoiuiezBbiiry, 

Vox Syon some daolare.; 
And some say that with Chivwiok Hoxut) 

No villaoan compare : 
But all the beaoz of Middleeetz 

Who know the oountiy well, 
Say that Strawbenr Hill, that Strawbeny 

jyoth bear away the belL" * 

Not only beaux of Middlesex, and idlers 
about town, but people in every pro- 
fession, lords and ladies, dukes and 
duchesses, came to see Strawberry Hill ; 
foreign ministers, and indeed most 
foreigners of distinction, made a point 
of visiting it, and an Englidi tour was 
deemed incomplete if Strawberry Hill 
were not included in the programme. 
Walpole pretended to be annoyed: he 
had not, he declared, a quarter of an 
hour of peace in it ; his whole time .was 
taken up in giving tickets for seeing it, 
and hiding Idmself while it was seen; 
and he warns his friend never to bmld 
**a charming house for himself between 
London and Hampton Court : everybody 
win live in it but you." 

But he relates the visits of the more 
distingidshed sightseers with unmistake- 
able gratification. It is curious now to 
read how a grand party of this kind was 
received somewhat over a century ago. 

* Lord Bath's Stanzas to the old tune of Bowe's 
ballad on Dodington's Mrs. Strawbcid^^ V;^^. 
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On a May morning in 1763 came the 
Comtesflo de Boufflers, Madame Dusson, 
Lady Mary Coke, Lord and Lady Holder- 
nesse, the Duke and Duchcns of Grafton, 
Lonl Hertford, Lonl Villiern, Messieurs 
de Fleury, Duclos, and the afterwards too 
famous Chevalier D'Eon. They breakfast 
in " the great parlour," and the host has 
** filled the hall and large cloister by turns 
with French horns and clarionets." They 
are taken to see the printing-press which 
Walpole has set up in the garden, where 
some impromptu verses are struck off in 
honour of the French ladies, and "the 
Duchess of Grafton, who had never hap- 
pened to be here before, perfectly entered 
into the air of enchantment and fairyism, 
whicli is the tone of the place, and was 
peculiarly so this day." * 

At other times he records the visits of 
the Archduke and Archduchess, of the 
Princess Emily, of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and, as the crowning honour, of 
George III. and his Queen. 

" The King and Queen have been here this week 
to see my castle, and stajed two hours. I was 
gone to London but a quarter of an hour before. 
They were exceedingly pleased with it, and Hie 
Queen so much that she said she would come 
again." + 

The fStes at Strawberry were so cele- 
brated that, as we have described a break- 
fast, it may be well to give a companion 
picture of a dinner there :— 

" strawberry has been in great glory ; I hare 

g'ven a festino there that will almost mortgage it. 
Mt Tuesday all France dined there: Monsieur 
and Madame du Ch&telet, the Due de Ldancuurt, 
three more French ladies, whose names you will find 
in the enclosed paper, eight other Frenchmen, the 
Spanish and Portuguese ministers, the Holder- 
nesses, Fitzroys, in short we were four-and-twenty. 
They arrived at two. At the gates of the castle 
I received them, dressed in the cravat of Gibbons' 
carving, and a pair of gloves embroidered up to 
the elbows that belonged to James I. The French 
servants stared, and firmly believed this was the 
dress of English country gentlemen. After taking 
a survey of the apartments, we went to the print- 
ing-house, where I had prepared the enclosed 
verses, with translations by M!onsieur de Lille, one 
of the company. The moment they were printed 
off, I gave a private signal, and French horns and 
clarionets accompanied this compliment. We then 
went to see Pope s grotto and ganlen, and returned 
. to a magnificent (Unner in the refectory. In the 
evening we walked, had tea, coffee, and lemonade 
in the Gallery, which was illuminated with a thou- 

* Walpole to George Montagu, May 17, 1763 ; 
Letters, vol. iv., p. 80. 

t Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, June 9, 1766; 
Letters, vol iv., p. 604. 



sand, or thirty candles, I forget whioh, and played 
at whisk and loo till midn^t Then there was 
a cold supper, and at one the oompanj retnmed 
to town, saluted by fifty nightingalea, who, u 
tenants of the manor, came to do hoooor to tbdr 
lord."* 

Strawberry Hill, when completed, was 
a Gothic building, but Gothic of no parti- 
cular period, class, or style. Windows, 
doorways, and mouldings of the 13th 
cent., stood side by side with others of 
the 15th or 16th. Bcclesiastlcal were 
commingled vtdth secular features, colle- 
giate with baronial or military. Next to 
an abbey entrance, was the oriel of an 
Elizabethan manor-ho«se, or the keep of 
a Norman castle, while battlements and 
machicolations frowned over wide bay- 
windows that opened on to the lawn. 
Gothic purists nowadays talk with de- 
vout horror of Strawberry Hill Gk>thic; 
but however heretical now, it was ac- 
cepted as orthodox then. Twenty ye^rs 
after it was completed, we find a learned 
Oxford professor, in an elaborate disser- 
tation on architecture, inviting the con- 
noisseur to "contemplate aU that is 
exquisite in the Palladian architectore*' 
at Chiswick, and " all that is fascinating 
in the Gothic style at Strawberry Hill," 
and presently commending the latter as 
" the happiest attempt of the kind ^* yet 
produced.! 

But the contents were even more re- 
markable than the house. As he looks 
through Walpole's * Inventory of the Fur- 
niture, Pictures, Curiosities, etc.,' bright- 
ened as it is by his matchless manner of 
illustrating the pedigree of this or the 
other renowned article, adding a dy re- 
ference to the person represented, or 
story of some former owner, a collector 
of the present day may well be filled with 
envy or admiration. The number seems 
endless of articles that would now excite 
no gentle rivalry at Christie's. Pictures 
ascribed to Holbein and Mabuse and 
Vansomer, to Vandyck and Eneller, and 
Hogarth and Reynolds ; antique sculp- 
ture, bronzes, cameos, gems ; Oriental, 
Sevres, Bristol, and Chelsea cMna ; Majo- 
lica and other mediaeval fayences, and 
modem porcelain ; Limoges enamels. 



* Walpole to George Montagu, May 11, 1769 ; 
Letters, vol. v., p 160. 

+ Dallaway, Anecdotes of the Arts in England. 
1800, p. 148. 
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and miniatures by Petitot, Zincke, and 
other famous masters, unequalled in 
number, beauty, and interest ; ivories, 
mosaics, illuminated missals, rare books, 
including vellum copies from the Straw- 
berry HiU press; choice engravings; 
jewds, trinkets, reUcs, and a wide range 
of those " curiosities "that owe more than 
half their charm to the wonder how they 
came to be thought worth preserving : 
the fans with which Barbara Villiers or 
the Countess of Hamilton flirted; Dr. 
Dee's spirit speculum— •* the Devil's look- 
ing-glass, a stone ; " a locket with Mary 
Queen of Scot's hair ; Sir Julius Caesar's 
travelling library ; the copy of Homer 
used by Pope when translating; Sir 
Robert Walpole's standish ; Charles the 
Second's warming-pan ; the spurs worn 
by William III. at the Battle of the 
Boyne ; a toilette worked by Kitty Clive ; 
and the original sketch of Sarah Malcolm 
the murderess, made by Hogarth the night 
before her execution, ^^ when she had put 
on red to look the better." Walpole was 
not only an insatiable collector, but turned 
his friends into collectors also. He haunted 
sales, was always accessible to those who 
had anything promising to dispose of, and 
absorbed into his own whole collections 
like that of Conyers Middleton. 

Walpole drew an elaborate picture of 
his house for Sir Horace Mann, in 1753 ; 
but as he went on adding to it for 20 
years longer, we must refer to his Descrip- 
tion and Liventory , enriched with ground- 
plans and views, to see what it was like 
when he had completed it. "Entering 
by the great north gate," he writes, " the 
first object that presents' itself is a small 
oratory enclosed with iron rails ; in front 
an altar, on which stands a saint in 
bronze ; open niches and stone basins for 
holy water. ... On the right hand is a 
small garden parted off by an open 
screen taken from the tomb of Roger 
Niger, Bp. of London, in old St. Paul's. 
Passing on the left by a small cloister is 
the entrance to the house, the narrow 
front of which was designed by Richard 
Bentley, only son of Dr. Bentley, the 
learned master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Over the door are the three 
shields of Walpole, Shorter, and Robsart." 
Bat even before entering the house were 
to be seen some of those objects which 
made the place so remarkable. In this 



little cloister, for example, among other 
curiosities, on a pedestii stood the large 
blue and white china vase in which Wal- 
pole's cat was drowned, a catastrophe 
immortalized in Gray's * Ode on the Death 
of a Cat.' 

Looked at from the garden, the house is 
an irregular structure of three floors, bat- 
tlemented throughout, with crocketed 
pinnacles at the angles, a large round 
tower at the western end, and by it a 
smaller turret crowned with a spire, and 
boldly projecting bays in the several 
fronts — a fantastic fabric, as its master 
designated it, of lath and plaster covered 
with roughcast. Entering by a small 
haU, rendered gloomy by painted win- 
dows, you passed through a vestibule 
to the Refectory^ or Cheat ParlouVj 34 
ft. by 20, and 12 high, " hung with paper 
in imitation of stucco." Here were por- 
traits of Walpole's father, family, and 
friends, a Conversation piece by Rey- 
nolds, Etruscan vases, China beakers, 
Sevres bowls, a table of Sicilian jasper, 
and so forth; In the Waiting Boom was 
the Interior of King's College, by Cana- 
letti, busts of Dryden and Cibber — ^the 
latter coloured from the life, a gift from 
Cibber to the Clive, — and a choice collec- 
tion of oriental, continental, and EngUsh 
porcelain. 

The China Room, which came next in 
order, contained a far larger and more 
varied " collection of porcelain, earthen- 
ware, glass, and enamel on copper, of 
various ages and countries," all which 
Walpole describes and much of it gossips 
over after this fashion : " Two Saxon 
tankards, one with Chinese figures, the 
other with European. These tankards 
are extremely remarkable. Sir Robert 
Walpole drank ale ; the Duchess of Ken- 
dal^ mistress of King George the First, 
gave him the former. A dozen or more 
years afterwards, the Countess of Yar- 
mouth, mistress of King George the 
Second, without having seen the other, 
gave him the second ; and they match 
exactly in form and size." Further it will 
be enough here to say that many of the 
examples were from celebrated cabinets, 
of the rarest and choicest kinds, and such 
as in these days are highly prized and 
eagerly sought after. The Little Parlour 
had quarterings in the window, a chimney- 
piece •' taken from tba t^\siVi ^1 T^^^aaa* 
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Ruthftll. Bp. of Durham, in .Westminster," 
und ebony chairs l>ou^ht at Ijacly Conyer's 
hale. In the Yellow Bed Chamber^ or 
Beauty Boom, were ebony tables, bronzes, 
(.'hina ware, and portraitH of the Beauties 
«»f the court of Charles II., mostly copies, 
the loss of which has been infinitely over- 
balanced by the worthier Beauties of our 
own day with which its present owner 
1ms furnished the gallery of Strawberry 
HiU. 

The visitor now passed by the Stair- 
case, where he was shown a view of 
Richmond Hill, by Henry Bunbury, a 
l)re8ent from himself, to the Principal 
Floor, and entered the BreakfaH Room, 
in which, besides such things as an inlaid 
writing-case by Langlois, flower pots, 
Cupids and vases of Sevres china, terra 
cottas and marbles, were several frames 
of miniatures by Petitot, Zincke, and 
other masters of the art, many of them 
of personages of historical renown, a part 
of the then unrivalled collection of minia- 
tures of which Strawberry Hill was the 
shrine. The Chreen Closet contained some 
curious old glass in the windows, many 
objects of value or curiosity, bronzes, 
wax models, dram-bottles of old Venetian 
glass, from the collection of Mrs. Kennon, 
the virtnosa midwife, and the like, about 
the room ; and on the walls, Hogarth's 
])ortrait of Sarah Malcolm, and a large 
number of views and portraits, mostly 
drawings, not of much artistic value, 
]>erhaps, but interesting for the persons 
or places represented, and over which 
Walpole knew how to gossip agreeably. 
The Bln^ Bed Chcmber and the Red Bed 
Chamber contained more China ware, 
more choice furniture and bijouterie, and 
a great many portraits ; but we turn to 
the Staircase, "adorned with antelopes 
(the Walpole supporters) bearing shields ; 
lean vdndows fattened with rich saints in 
painted glass . . . and niches full of 
trophies of old coats of mail, Indian 
shields made of rhinoceros' hides ; broad- 
swords, quivers, long-bows, arrows, and 
spears " — and, chief of all, the splendid 
armour of Francis I., his ebony lance and 
inlaid sword, which Walpole believed was 
the work of Benvenuto Cellini. This 
brings us to an open vestibule of three 
arches, the Armoury, in which is the chief 
collection of arms and armour. 

Beyond this is the Library ^ an oblong 



room, 28 ft. by 17 ft 6 in., Tery eUbaratelj 
fitted and decorated, and which far its 
contents must have been one of the most 
interesting rooms in the building. The 
books, some 16,000 volumes, chi&y hi^* 
torical and antiquarian, were ranged 
within Gothic arches, " taken from a ode 
door-case to Dugdale's St. Paul's." The 
chimneypiece was from a tcHnb at West- 
minster; the stone-work from one at 
Canterbury ; the ceiling painted by Cler^ 
mont from a design by Walpole himself ; 
the windows were filled with allegorical 
figures in painted glass. On the walli 
were portraits and landscapes ; about the 
room were various articles of taste and 
curiosity — one of the most conspicaoiii 
being a clock of silver-gilt richly chaaed, 
surmounted by a lion holding the arms of 
England, a present from Henry YHI. to 
Anne Boleyn ; given by Lady Bliiabetli 
Gtermaine to Walpole, and now the pro- 
perty of the Queen. The main intereit» 
however, was in the books, many of which 
were choice editions or of great rarity; in 
the volumes and portfolios of prints and 
drawings, and in the ^^ 25 most predonl 
coins and medals in rosewood case," all 
rare and some unique. 

WaipoUi's and the Plaid Bed Chamteff 
with their portraits and bric-^-brac, may 
be passed over. The Star Chamber daims 
a passing glance, with its great painted 
window, quaint furniture, and point-laoe 
cushions, cabinets of Greek and Roman, 
and of English and foreign coins and 
medals, and Torrigiano's own model in 
stone for the bust of Henry VII. for that 
king's tomb at Westminster. In the 
Holbein Chamber were the historic por- 
traits traced by Vertue from Holbein'B 
originals at Buckingham House; many 
others copied from the same master \yj 
inferior hands, and a few drawings and 
paintings ascribed to Holbein himself. 
Among the curiosities in the room was 
Wolsey's red hat, which at the sale was 
secured by Edmund Eean, the actor, for 
20 guineas. 

The GaZlery, " 56 ft. long, 17 high, and 
13 wide, without the 5 recesses," was a 
room Walpole was very proud of. The 
ceiling, in fan-tracery groining, was " taken 
from one of the side aisles of Henry VII.'s 
chapel." The great door was a copy of 
the N. door of St. Albans Abbey. ** The 
side with recesses, finished vdth a gold 
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iiet-work oyer looking-glass,** was imitated 
from Abp. Bourchier's tomb at Canterbury. 
The windows contained all the qoarter- 
ings of the fomily. The carpet was made 
at Moorfields — where carpets are made no 
longer. The walls were lined with Wal- 
pole'sbest historical pictures — a prominent 
place being giyen to his fayonrite, the 

* Marriage of Henry VII.* — and portraits 
of historical personages — that of Henry 
Carey Lord Falkland, in white, being, as 
he points out, the portrait that sngg^ted 
** the idea of the picture walking out of 
its frame, in the Castle of Otranto.** On 
tables and pedestals were bronze and 
marble busts, one, yery choice, of the 
Emperor Vespasian, in basalt, and, on an 
antique sepulchral altar The Eagle ^* f onnd 
in the gardens of Boccapadugli, within 
the precincts of Caracidla's Baths at 
Rome,*' in 1742 ; " one of thefinest pieces 
of Greek sculpture in the world : " it was 
this eagle which suggested to Gray the 
magnificent figure of the eagle with 
« ruffled plumes and flagging wing " in his 

* Ode on the Progress of Poesy.' In quaint 
old coffers were old family costumes still 
more quaint; and in a closet with glass 
doors was a collection, rich and rare, of 
antique China, which belonged to Catha- 
rine Lady Walpole. 

The Bound Drawing Room, 22 ft. in 
diameter, lit by a large bay-window 
charged with the arms of Robert Dudley 
Earl of Leicester, had an elaborate 
chimneypiece '* taken from the tomb of 
Edward the Confessor, improyed by Mr. 
Adam, and beautifully executed in white 
marble, inlaid with scagliola,by Richtcr,'* 
the exquisite workmanship of which may 
still be admired t» situ. The room was 
hung with crimson Norwich damask, and 
yery richly furnished, but was perhaps 
most remarkable as containing Vandyck's 
fine portrait of Mrs. Lemon, and that still 
finer of Lady Dorothy Percy, Countess of 
Leicester, and her sister Lady Lucy, the 
famous Countess of Carlisle — which Wal- 
pole gaye 29 guineas for at the Penshurst 
sale; at his own sale fetched £231, and 
would now assuredly bear a high premium. 

In the Tribune^ ^* a square with a semi- 
circular recess in the middle of each side,'* 
was the bulk of Walpole's miniatures, 
gems and smaller articles of worth. A 
cabinet of rosewood decorated with iyory 
statuettes and bas-reliefs, designed by Wal- 



pole, contained the choicest of his mini- 
atures and enamels, by Petitot, Liotard, 
Zincke (the head of Cowley being Zincke's 
** masterpiece and perhaps the finest piece 
of enamel in the world "), Old Lens, Isaac 
and Peter Oliver, Cooper, Hoskins, etc. 
A case of antique rings; gems; snuff- 
boxes ; an exquisitely wrought silyer bell, 
made for a pope, by Cellini, for the cere- 
mony of exorcising caterpillars; antique 
lamps ; silyer-gilt chalices and other 
church jewellery; seals and trinkets of 
yatious kinds ; apostle spoons and other 
small silyer articles ; bronzes ; china or- 
naments ; drawings and paintings ; King 
Henry VIII.'s dagger in TurkiSi work ; 
** one of the 7 mourning rings giyen at 
the funeral of Charles I.,'^ haying the 
king^s head in miniature, behind it a 
death's head, and the motto, ** Prepared 
be to foUow me;" and a ''magnificent 
missal, with miniatures by Raphael and 
his scholars, set in gold enamelled, and 
adorned with rubies and turquoises," 
which belonged originally to Queen Claude 
the wife of Francis I. of France. 

The Great North Bed Chamber must 
haye been a most uncomfortable room to 
sleep in, for eyery spare inch of space 
seems to haye been filled with S^yres and 
other choice porcelain, pottery, Wedgwood 
ware, cryst^ tankards, Venetian glass, 
enamels, bronzes, silyer caskets wrought 
by Cellini, snuff-boxes, agate ornaments, 
and all sorts of curiosities from King 
James L's gloyes, and William III.'s 
spurs, to Dr. Dee's spirit speculum, and 
Van Tromp's tortoiseshell and silyer to- 
bacco-pipe case ; '' a most capital portrait 
on boaM" of Henry VII.; Hogarth's 
original sketch of the Beggar's Opera, 
with portraits of Walker as Macheath, 
and Layinia Fenton (Duchess of Bolton) 
as Polly. The Beauclerk Closet, built in 
1776 " on purpose to receiye seyen incom- 
parable drawings of Lady Diana Beau- 
clerk, for Mr. Walpole's tragedy of The 
Mysterious Mother, was nearly as full of 
rarities; and there were other rooms, 
closets, and staircases which contained 
more than enough to haye satisfied an 
ordinary collector. 

But the house was not alL In the 
wood was a Chapel designed by Walpole, 
Bentley, and Chute, &om portions of 
seyeral cathedrals, the facade being copied 
from a tomb at S8di&b\]j:^^«.\At.<:f&&:^a£^^ 
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pictures, Rtatncs, shrines, and painted 
glass. In the flower garden was a Cottage, 
in which was a tea-room, hung with 
prints, and filled with Chantilly, Sevres, 
German, old Delft, and Nankin China ; 
and the Little Library, in which, besides 
printed books and MS8., were antique 
marbles, bronzes, and paintings, Etruscan 
and Staffordshire vases, and much Oriental 
porcelain. 

Walpole was in his 30th year when he 
took Strawberry Hill, and he spent fifty 
summers in it, improving the house, adding 
to his collections, and enjoying the lilacs 
and nightingales in his grounds.* He 
bequeathed Strawberry Hill to the Hon. 
Mrs. Darner, his residuary legatee, for her 
life. Mrs. Damer made Strawberry Hill 
her residence, and did her best to maintain 
its celebrity. She gave garden parties 
which were eminently attractive ; and 
theatrical performances at which, besides 
a distinguished fashionable circle, Mrs. 
Siddons and Mrs. Garrick were among the 
auditors." Mrs. Damer recited prologues 
written for the occasion by Joanna Baillie, 
and sometimes sustained a part in the 
comedy. She was especially successful 
as Lady Vapour in Miss Berry's comedy 
of *The Fashionable Friends.' Of her 
ordinary occupations, Miss Berry writes 
(Sept. 12, 1799) from Strawberry Hill 
(where she was as much at home as in 
Walpole's lifetime), " Mrs. Damer chips 
away at her marble one half of the 
morning, and trots about the grounds 
the other half in all weathers, and is 
much the better for this variety of exer- 
cise." 

Mrs. Damer continued at Strawberry 
Hill from the death of Walpole in 1797 
till 1811, when she was induced to resign 
it to the Countess Dowager Waldegrave, 
who held the reversion. At this time 
everything was exactly as Walpole had 
left it. But the house was now allowed 
to get out of repair, and the collections 
were neglected. Eventually, when in the 
hands of the Earl of Waldegrave, the 
whole of the contents were sold by auction 
and dispersed — George Robins being the 
auctioneer, and the sale occupying 24 

* " I pass half the week at Strawberry, where 
xnj two passions, lilacs and nightingales, are in 
full bloom," Walpole to Geo. Montagu, May 6, 
1761. The "two passions "of his later years at 
Ltrawberry were the Mias Berrys. 



days, April 25 to May 21, 1842 — and the 
house was shut up. 

From its dismantled and semi-ruinons 
condition it was, however, rescued 8(»ne 
years later by Frances Countess of Walde- 
grave,who restored the building, added to 
it a new wing, refitted the interior, and, 
having made it her summer residence, 
has reinstated Strawberry Hill in at least 
its primal splendour. 

As it now stands Strawberry Hill is 
a renewal of Horace Walpole*s house, with 
modem sumptuousness superadded. All 
the old rooms are there, though the uses 
of many have been changed. Walpole 
constructed an endless number of little 
rooms for the reception and display of his 
multifarious collections. Many of these 
have been converted into bed-chambers 
and the like. But the state rooms are 
state rooms still, and others on a larger 
scale have been added. Walpole*8 Gothic 
ornaments — the chimneypieces on which 
he spent so much trouble and cost, ihe 
fretted ceilings, arches, screens, the re- 
cesses copied from cathedral chapels and 
altar tombs — are for the most part intact, 
though somewhat brightened with gdd 
and colour ; and a goodly number at the 
old pictures and ornaments have been 
recovered. His favourite * Henry VIL, 
his Queen and Family,' for example, 
Reynolds's masterwork, the Three Laoies 
Waldegrave, Ramsay's Laura, and Char- 
lotte Walpole, and several of the older 
Walpole family portraits, views of Straws 
berry, and many others of more or less 
value and interest, may again be seen 
in the old rooms, if not exactly in their 
old places. No attempt has however been 
made to replace Walpole's " Gothic fittings 
and furniture." The upholstery is all in 
the richest modem taste. 

The Refectory is now the 8tudy^ and 
lined with a large collection of books, in 
capital oak presses, which cover every 
available inch of wall-space. There are 
some pictures, but the room is a working 
room, with a pleasant outlook over the 
garden and river. The StaArcase has been 
apparently rendered somewhat more com- 
modious, lined with pictures in place of 
weapons, and, instead of the armour of 
Francis I., has, as its crowning ornament, 
a graceful marble statue (about half life- 
size) of Frances Countess of Waldegrave, 
by Noble. 
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Walpole's "Breakfast Room, one pair 
of stairs," is now Lady Waldegrave's 
Morning Room, and contains views in the 
Holy Land, water-colours, by Lear, and 
other modem and some old pictures, and 
various articles of taste, and commands 
charming prospects from the 3 windows 
of the great bay. 

The Libra/ry is most like what it was 
originally. As of old, the books are ar- 
rai^ed in presses within the Gothic arches 
of pierced work, and look as though they 
might be of Walpole's selection. Above 
are portraits, some we believe the same 
as hung there in Walpole's day. The 
ceiling, " painted by Clermont, from Mr. 
Walpole's design drawn out by Mr. 
Bentiey," retains all the shields, symbols, 
and devices which he has described with 
80 much parental fondness. 

The Sheat North Bed Ckaniber is now 
a Sitting Room, for which, being light, 
well proportioned, having a cheerful out- 
look, and handsomely furnished, it is far 
b^iier adapted than for a bed-chamber. 
Its chief ornaments are portraits, among 
which are Walpole's favourite niece, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, by Reynolds, and 
hardly less favourite friend, Lady Di. 
Beauclerk, by Powell. 

The GaUery is still, as it was when 
Walpole lived, the most remarkable room 
in the house, though the new drawing- 
room far exceeds it in size. The fan- 
tracery of the ceiling, and the Gtothic 
recesses, are as then the notable features ; 
but the recesses in their fret- work of white 
and gold, and the portraits that are cun- 
ningly fitted into them, are far more 
efEective than they could have been when 
lined with looking-glass. The furniture 
is modem ; the ornaments are modern ; 
in place of the "carpet made at Moor- 
fields," the floor is laid with parquetry. 
But the great change is in the decora- 
tions. It is in this room that are hung the 
bevy of fair ladies, sometimes named the 
Waldegrave Beauties, and forming, how- 
ever entitled, an unrivalled collection of 
contemporary portraits of noble ladies. 
Hiey are all by James Sant, R,A,, and 
include the Duchess of Sutherland, the 
Marchioness of Stafford, the Duchess of 
Westminster, the Marchioness of North- 
ampton, the Marchioness of Clanricarde, 
the Countess of Clarendon, the Countess of 
Shaftesbury, the Countess Spencer, Lady 



Selina Harcourt, the Baroness Alphonse 
de Rothschild, the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, 
Lady Augusta Sturt, and several more. 
Frances Countess of Waldegrave looks 
out of a bower of roses and hawthorns 
from over the fireplace in the centre of 
the right-hand wall. At the royal end of 
the room, in a sumptuous frame, sits 
Alexandra Princess of Wales, with the 
Prince of Wales standing behind and 
leaning slightly over her. Close by are 
the Due and Duchesse d'Aumale, and M. 
Van der Weyer, also by Sant. Finally, to 
balance so much beauty and bright colour, 
there are portraits in more sombre style, 
by Dickmson, of Earl Russell, Earl Grey, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Palmerston, Bp. 
Wilberforce, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, and other contempo- 
rary statesmen and diplomatists. 

The New or West Wing, added by the 
Countess of Waldegrave about 1860-62, 
agrees in general style with the rest of 
the building, but is more solidly con- 
structed, and the rooms are larger and 
loftier. The Large Dining Room is a 
noble room, lit by 3 great windows by 
day, by sun-burners in the evening. The 
ceiling, as in all the new rooms, is of 
stucco-work, corresponding to those of 
Walpole's designing, and the great chim- 
neypiece is of stone elaborately carved. 
Among the portraits on the walls are 
Elng James II., and James, 2nd Earl of 
Waldegrave, by Reynolds, and very fine. 

The Cheat Drawing Room is a very 
large and splendid apartment. Its 
grand ornament is Reynolds's masterly 
group of the three Ladies Waldegrave, 
daughters of James, 2nd Earl, which 
excited such general admiration at 
the Second Exhibition of National 
Portraits, 1867. It was painted for 
Horace Walpole, and Reynolds was long 
in finishing it. When he got it home, 
Walpole wrote to Sir Horace Mann that 
it was "a charming picture," but he 
grumbled somewhat over it to Pinkerton. 
" Sir Joshua," he said, " gets avaricious in 
his old age. My picture of the young 
Ladies Waldegrave is doubtless very fine 
and graceful, but it cost me 800 guineas."* 
Under this picture is a gorgeous mediaeval 
coffer, carved and gilt, with a long 
painting in the front panel that contrasts 
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curiously in its minute finish with the 
breadth and richness of the masterpiece 
above. On one side of this is MagnVs 
charming marble statue of the Reading 
Girl, on the other a seated Bacchante 
with Tambourine. Among the portraits 
are Maria Walpole, wife of the 2nd Earl 
of Waldegrave, by Reynold* — a charming 
picture of a mother and child, exquisite 
in feeling, colour, and execution ; Martha 
and Theresa Blount, Gay's 

" Fair-haired Martha 
And Theresa Brown ; " 

Sir Robert Walpole, 1st Earl of Orford ; 
Horace Walpole and Mrs. Damer ; Lady 
Mary Faulkner, by Liotard ; Laura and 
Charlotte Walpole, daughters of Sir 
Edward Walpole, by JRamsay. 

The end of the Billiard Room is occu- 
pied by a compoaition by DickvMon of the 
Gladstone Mmistry, with life-sized por- 
traits of Gladstone seated on the rt.^ 
Lowe and Bright on the L ; beyond them 
the Duke of Argyll, and standing behind 
him Lord Carlingford, the lord of Straw- 
berry Hill, for whom the picture was 
painted. The other members of the 
Cabinet are in their serial places, and all, 
as far as we recognized them, are faithful 
portraits. In this room are also at present 
(for most of them must be taken subject 
to removal elsewhere), portraits of 
Frances Countess of Waldegrave, by 
Dubufe; Lord Carlingford, by Tiasot; 
Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford, i- 
length, standing, with coronet by side; 
James II., by Kneller ; George I., etc. 

In an adjoining reception room are 
portraits of Henry, Ist Lord Waldegrave, 
and of his wife Henrietta Churchill, both 
by Kneller, and favourable examples of 
his pencil. James, 2nd Lord and 1st 
Earl of Waldegrave, and companion pic- 
ture of his wife, Mary Webbe. Catherine 
Shorter, vnfe of Sir Robert Walpole. 
Princess Amelia, by Reynoldt. On the 
Staircase, a full-length of John Braham, in 
theatrical costume, by Redly ; and one of 
John James, 6th Earl of Waldegrave. 

The grounds and gardens are as beau- 
tiful and attractive as of old, the trees as 
verdant, the rosary as bright, the lawns 
as green ; and in their season, Walpole's 
I* two passions, lilacs and nightingales," 
in as "full bloom" and abundance as 
ever. And Strawberry's ancient fame for 



garden parties is amply maintained. The 
lawns and terraces are brightened now 
with as gay and brilliant assemblies as 
the bravest and brightest of the olden 
time. By way of illustration we may 
mention one in the summer of 1875. In 
a June afternoon the noble host and 
hostess received in their garden the Prince 
and Princess of Wales; the Austrian, 
Italian, Spanish, American, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Brazilian, and Persian ministeTB; 
princes and princesses, archbishops, dukes 
and duchesses — in short, as Walpole 
would say, there were 800 there, and all 
of high social or personal distinctioD. 
Walpole's "festino " pales beside the glory 
of such a gathering. 

STREATHAM, Subrby (Dom. 

Estrelujum), a vill. of mansions, villas, and 
genteel residences, extends for 1^ m. along 
the Brighton road from Brizton HiU 
towards Croydon, and rt. and L to Tooting 
and Norwood, 6 m. from Westminster 
Bridge. There are 4 stats, on the L. 0. 
and D. Rly., and the L. and S.-W. Rly., 
— at Streatham vill., Streatham Hfll, 
Streatham Common, and Streatham Road. 
Pop. 12,148, of whom however only 218T 
were in the original or mother parish. 

The name is probably derived from its 
position on the anc. Stane Street. At the 
Dom. Survey Streatham was divided into 
several manors. The chief, Totinges, which 
included the hamlet of Tooting, was held 
by the Abbot of St. Mary de Bee, and 
hence came to be known as Toatim/g" 
Bee. Later it seems to have been assigned 
to the prior of Okeboum, Wilts, a c3l of 
Bee Abbey; and reverted to the Crown 
with the estates of the other alien priories 
in the reign of Henry V., who granted the 
manor to his brother, John Plantagenet. 
On his death in 1435, a lease of it was 
granted by Henry VI. to John Ardeme, 
and in 1441 the King assigned the manor 
to his newly founded coUege of Eton. It 
was, however, resumed by Edward IV., 
who conveyed it for his life to Lawrence, 
Bp. of Durham. On its reversion to the 
Crown, it was granted to the Guild of the 
Church of St. Mary Allhallows, Barking, 
with whom it remained tiU the suppression 
of these institutions. In 1553 it was sold 
to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick ; after- 
wards passed to the Pakenhams, and was 
purchased in 1600 by Sir Giles Howland. 
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Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of John 
Howland, conveyed the property, by 
marriage in 1696, to Wriothesley, Marquis 
of Tavistock, afterwards 3rd Duke of 
Bedford, and Baron Howland, of Streat- 
ham. The marriage was performed by 
Bp. Burnet, at Streatham House, Lord 
Wriothesley being only 16 years old. 
Francis, the 6th Duke, conveyed it to his 
brother. Lord William Russell, who was 
murdered by his Swiss valet. Lord William 
made the house his residence, but about 
the close of the 18th cent, sold it to Lord 
Deerhurst, afterwards 7th Earl Coventry, 
who pulled down the old house and con- 
verted some of the offices into a dwelling. 
The Manor House was a large and stately 
ted-brick Elizabethan mansion, which had 
its tradition of having been visited by 
the great queen, but St this there is no 
authentic record. After Lady Coventry's 
death, the house was bought by Mr. J. 
Grey, and is now the residence of Mrs. 
Hidgh. The manor has passed through 
many hands and been variously divided. 
Iboting'Beo Commony of 160 acres, has 
suffer^ from encroachments, but the 
portion left is now secured to public use. 

The manor of Leigham^ or LeighamCs 
Cowrt, belonged to Bermondsey Abbey till 
the Suppression, when it was given by 
Henry VIIL to Henry Dowes, clerk. It 
was several times transferred, and at 
loogth passed by marriage, in 1762, to 
George, 6th Duke of St. Albans, who in 
1786 sold a portion, and in 1789 the re- 
mainder, (tf the manor to Lord Thurlow. 
On a portion of the manor the Lord 
Chancellor built himself a residence at 
Kmghfs HUly which however he never 
occupied, and which has long been 
pulled down, and, with the grounds, built 
ovfer. (See Norwood.) Balham (anc. 
Balglum), another manor in Streatham 
war., though . locally an appendage to 
Clapham, belonged to the Abbey of 
Bee, passed to that of Bermondsey, 
and reverting to the Crown at the Sup- 
pression, was granted by Henry VIII. to 
John Symondes in 1642, and to Edward 
Williams by Queen Elizabeth. It after- 
wards passed to various persons, and since 
1701 has belonged to the Du Cane family. 
It is now covered with genteel residences. 
Streatham is a large rambling district, 
occupying for the most part high ground, 
with a good deal of open heath — Streat- 



ham Common of 66 acres, and Tooting-Bec 
of 150 acres — and affording from many 
parts wide and pleasant prospects, and has* 
from an early date been a fevourite place 
of abode for opulent citizens. It abounds 
consequently in mansions encompassed by 
well-wooded grounds, comfortable-look- 
ing old brick houses, and more fanciful 
modem villas and genteel cottages ; has 
several churches, schools, and institutions, 
numerous good inns, and all the usual 
accompaniments of such a locality. In 
the 17th and far into the 18th century, it 
was celebrated for a mineral spring, dis- 
covered in 1660, the water of which was 
described in contemporary advertisements 
as " the best for purging in England,'* ♦ 
whilst "good entertainment" was pro- 
vided " for Gentlemen and Ladies at the 
Wells House." As late as 1810 the water 
was "sent in considerable quantities to 
some of the hospitals in London." The 
well still exists, but its fame has departed. 
At the present time Streatham receives 
a considerable influx of undesirable 
visitors from the races which are held 
here four or five times a year. 

Now Streatham perhaps derives most 
celebrity from Samuel Johnson's con- 
nexion with it. Streatham Place^ also 
known as Thrale Place^ and later as 
Streatham Park, was the residence of 
Henry Thrale, the opulent brewer of 
Southwark, when Johnson was introduced 
to him by his friend Murphy (1766), and 
during Thrale's life Streatham Place was 
to Johnson a second home. He had his 
own room ; his established seat at the table 
and the fireside ; the library was his sanc- 
tum, and the books in it were of his selec- 
tion ; his favourite strolling-place in the 
grounds was known as Dr. Johnson's 
Walk, and his resting-place there as Dr. 
Johnson's Summer-house. Johnson's con- 
versation, Thrale's hospitality, and his 
wife's cleverness, management, and lively 
manners, attracted to Streatham Place the 
most distinguished members of the social 
and intellectual life of the time. Johnson 
left Streatham after Thrale's death with a 
prayer that he might, with humble and 
sincere thankfulness, remember the com- 
forts and conveniences which he had en- 
joyed at this place ; and that he might 
resign them with holy submission.f His 
* Post Boy, May 28 ITIT. 
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farewell to the kitchen and the church 
was said in Latin. 

Streatham Place was, in Thrale's time, 
**a large white house" of three floors, 
having a slightly projecting centre and 
wings, with on the rt. a semicircular 
termination. It stood in well-timbered 
park-like grounds of about 100 acres. 
\\Tien Mrs. Thrale became Mrs. Piozzi the 
house continued to be her residence, but 
Piozzi made many alterations in house 
and grounds. Sir Joshua Reynolds, a 
frequent and favourite guest, was com- 
missionetl by Thrale to paint the portraits 
of the more remarkable of his visitors, and 
the Streatham Gallery, as it was called, 
became famous. The portraits, 24 in num- 
ber, include<l Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, 
Reynolds, Chambers, Garrick, Murphy, 
Baretti, Bumey, Conversation Sharp, 
Lord Lyttelton, the Duke of Bedford, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale, etc. The portraits — 
some of them the best likenesses extant of 
the persons represented — were dispersed 
by auction in May 1816. The house was 
pulled down and the materials sold by 
auction in May 1863. Streatham Park was 
on the S. side of the lower common, be- 
tween Streatham and Tooting. Nothing 
remains of the Streatham Place of Thrale 
and Johnson. 

The present Leigham Cknirt is the resi- 
dence of J. Tredwell, Esq. Pwrk Hill 
Hon^ (Augustus Smith, Esq.), Streatham 
Common, is a handsome modem mansion 
designed by J. B. Papworth, standing 
within fine grounds oi over 50 acres : 
whilst the residence of the late Wm. 
Leaf, Esq., it contained a noted collection 
of modem paintings. On Streatham 
Common are also Hill House (J. N. 
Bullen, Esq.) ; Spencer House (Sir King- 
mill Grove Key, Bart.) ; and other man- 
sions. 

Streatham Church (St. Leonard), near 
the centre of the vill., was built 
in 1831 on the site of an old 14th cent, 
ch., the tower and shingled spire of 
which was retained. The spire was stmck 
by lightning during a storm on Sunday 
moming, January 3, 1841. The tower waa 
restored and heigntened and a new octago- 
nal brick spire erected. The ch. has dnce 
been enlarged, and was in 1866 remodelled, 
but cannot be greatly praised. Li it are 
some monts. removed from the old ch. A 
mutilated ef^gy of an unknown knight in 



armour under a canopy is popularly called 
John of Gaunt's Tomb. Of more interest 
are the marble tablets with long Latin 
inscriptions by Johnson to Henry Thiale, 
d. 1781 ; and Mrs. Salusbury, d. 1773, the 
mother of Mrs. Thrale; also a reli^ in 
marble by Flaxman, commemorative of 
Mrs. H. M. Hoare, d. 1824, the third 
daughter of Mr. Thrale. In the ch.-yard 
is the conspicuous cenotaph, with marine 
cross, of Alexander. Edw. Murray, 6th 
Earl of Dunmore, d. 1845. The rectory, 
one of the best in Surrey, was held by 
Dr. Benj. Hoadly, along with the bishop 
ric of Bangor, 1715, Hereford, 1721, till 
his promotion to Salisbury in 1723. 
Herbert Hill, d. 1828, the affectionate 
uncle of Robert Southey ; and Heniy 
Blunt, d. 1843, author of much-esteemed 
* Sermons ' were rectors. 

Christchurch, towards Brixton Hill, 
erected in 1841 from the designs of Mr. J. 
W. Wild, is a spacious and rather striking 
Lombardic fabric, with a lofty campanile 
on the S.W. Emmanuel Church, Streat- 
ham Common, is an E.E. building, erected 
in 1854. St. Stephen's, Grove Road, is a 
Gothic ch., erected in 1867. St. Peter's, 
Leigham Court Road, is an early Dec. ch. 
of coloured bricks and stone, erected in 
1870 from the design of Mr. R. W. Drew. 

Thrale's Almshouses^ Streatham Road, 
were built and endowed in 1832 by tlM 
daughters of Mr. Thrale, for the mainte- 
nance of 4 poor widows. 

The Royal Asylum of St. Ann's Society, 
at the Brixton end of Streatham Hill, was 
founded in 1709 by inhabitants of the 
Ward of Aldersgate-Within, London, for 
the education and maintenance of children 
of necessitous parents of any nation who 
had once been in prosperous circumstances. 
The funds of the institution having steadily 
increased, it was decided to remove the 
school to a healthier locality, and Streat- 
ham Hill was chosen. The present build- 
ing was erected in 1829, and the Royal 
Albert Wing added in 1866. It is a spa- 
cious stmcture of three storeys, vdth a 
central Ionic portico and pediment ; is 
well arranged and well fit^, and has 
extensive grounds. It has now on the 
establishment about 200 boys and 140 girls, 
who are admitted between the ages of 7 
and 11, and receive an excellent general 
education. 

The Magdalen Hospital, founded by 
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Jonas Hanway in St. George's Fields, 
1768, was removed to a healthier site and 
more commodious building, erected for the 
purpose at Stroatham, in 1869. 

SUDBURY, MiDDx. {see Habbow- 

ON-THB-HlLL). 

SULLONIAC^, Meddx. {see Edg- 

WABE). 

SUNBURY, Meddx. (Dom. Sune- 
herie)f a vill. on the left bank of the 
Thames, 15 m. from London and 1^ m. 
aboye Hampton. The Sudbury Stat, of the 
L. and S.-W. Rly. (Thames Valley line) is 
about 1 m. N. of the ch. Pop. 3368. 
Inns : Ilower Pot, much resort^ to by 
anglers and boating parties; Magpie, 
Cwstle, also anglers' inns : all three are in 
Thames Street, by the river-side. 

The village lies along a pleasant reach 
of the Thames, and stretches back to 
Kenton or Eempton Park on the E., and 
for \ m. towards the rly. stat. on the W. 
By tiie river are several fine old red-brick 
houses, standing within well-wooded 
grounds. The river, with the wiers, eyots, 
swans, and skiffs, has a bright and cheerful 
aspect, and is in especial favour with boat- 
ing men and anglers. Here and on the 
opposite shore are the pumping works and 
filtering beds of two or three of the London 
Waterworks Companies. Sv/nhwry Deep, 
as defined and maintained by the Thames 
Conservancy, extends for 683 yards from 
the weir, eastward to the B. end pile of 
the breakwater. Thereis excellent jack and 
barbel fishing, and occasionally trout of 
good size are taken. At Sunbury are the 
rearing-ponds of the Thames Angling 
PresCTvation Society. 

Sunbury Manor was given by the Con- 
fessor to Westminster Abbey, but was 
ceded in 1222 to the Bp. of London. 
Three centuries later it was surrendered 
to the Crown. Leases were granted by 
Elizabeth, and the manor itseU was con- 
veyed by James I. to Robert Stratford in 
1603. In 1676 it was the property of 
Francis Phelips, by whose executors it was 
conveyed to his son-in-law. Sir John Tyr- 
whit, Bart., in 1693. It was sold in 1702 
to John Chrosse, and afterwards passed 
in succession to the St. Eloys, Hudsons, 
Boehms, and Mitchisons. The Manor 



House, a noble red-brick mansion, is now 
the seat of Anthony Wm. Mitchison, Esq. 

The manor of Chenetone (afterwards 
Col or Cold Xenyngton, Cold Kenton, now 
Kempton,) was held under the Conqueror 
by Robert Earl of Cornwall, and on the 
rebellion of his son was seized, with the 
rest of the Earl's estates, by Henry I. in 
1104. The manor-house was made a royal 
residence; Edward II. dates a charter 
from it in 1309, and it is described in 
a survey made for Edward III. in 1331. 
Leases of the manor were granted on 
several occasions. In 1558 the manors 
of Col Kenyngton and Hanworth were 
demised to Anne Duchess of Somerset, 
widow of the Protector, for her life, and 
the two manors were united in succeed- 
ing grants, till in 1631 Kenyngton or 
Kempton was granted in fee to Sir Robert 
Killigrew. - It has since been often trans- 
ferred, and is now owned by Thomas 
Barnet, Esq. Kempton Park lies about i 
m. N.B. of the vill. The house is a good 
modem mansion. Of tJie palace no trace 
whatever exists, though towards the close 
of the last cent, the " traces of an ancient 
building" existed which were supposed 
" to have been the remains of a religious 
house."* The park, of about 300 acres, 
contains much fine timber, and is skirted 
by the little stream which falls into the 
Thames between Sunbury and Hampton. 

Charlton (anc. Cerdentone, Cherdyng- 
ton) manor was given at an early period 
to Merton Abbey, and retained by it till 
the Suppression, 1538. It was granted to 
Sir John Mason in 1650, and has since 
been many times alienated. The hamlet 
of Charlton, a little out-of-the-way place, 
lies some distance N. of the Thames, about 
2 m. N.W. of Sunbury, and much nearer 
Littleton. 

The other manor. Upper Halliford (anc. 
Haleyhford), is noticed under Halli- 

FOBD. 

Sunbury Church (of the Virgin Mary), 
familiar from its position by the river- 
side to every one who has rowed along 
the Thames, was erected on the site of 
an older ch. in 1762, by Mr. Wright, clerk 
of the works at Hampton Court. It was 
a large ugly brick Imilding ; but has 
within the last few years been much 
altered. New windows have been in- 
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nertetl. an'i a tpmicirffular chancel and 
Ttiry elftU>rate W. porcli» of red and black 
briokj4, with Rtonc arcades at tbe sides m^d 
ileoorativecarvmn^^ added* The interior 
hoA bten utill mure thoroughly trans- 
formed. Instcnd of a jilain hrick ha.ni, 
it U now a jiUtierin^ Byianrinc temple, 
Tho tower* with it* odd CQpola, and the 
LcaTT rtnff-ntiiflf projecting diagonally 
fr[>m thcparapctHrcnminBuTachangod. The 
limciT haa a gowl peal of 6 bellat The 
cL,'yard ia crowdcil with tombs, but 
tkoit'her here ncn* insLde ia there an; me- 
vitorial of interest. On the nvor aide of 
the ch* U a largo yew-tree. 

A rather pretty little E,E. ftotnan 
Catholic cb.T *?f Kentish rag and Bath- 
flti>nej desired by Mr* Chas. Buckler, 
wai* consecrated by Abp. (now Cardinal) 
Manning, Ma^r 23, 1869, the Due de 
Kcmgurs oABistinj^ at the ceremony, 

SUNDRIDOE, Kent (Dom, Son- 
dre*K\ a short mile K. of Brasted, on 
the road to Sevenoake, from which town 
it is atxjQt 3 m. W. Pop. 1693, of whom 
6.15 were in the eccl. diBt. of Ide Hill, 
and 206 in the ftevenoaka Union Work- 
house, wbich stands in this par. Inn, 
W'Ai/e H&r»€t by tbe ch., a good houso» 

Lying somewhat irregularly about the 
meeting of the ways^ where tbe Westerbam 
and Scvenoaks road is crossed by the 
byroad t^> Knockholt, in a Tnried and 
attractive country, and surrounded by 
richly-wooded parks, hilla, corn-fielda, 
hop -garden &, and broad green meadows, 
a pretty stream flowing through it, and 
in itself clean and. well-kept, yet weaJ*ing 
an air of rustic antiquity, Snndridge is a 
very good example of the typical Kentish 
village- Its mnnintay is husbandry, and 
there are well-tilled fielda, capital farm- 
houiiee both old and new, good farm build- 
iiifTs, and iitoresofahapcly ricks all around. 
On tho river are also paper taiUa, which 
employ a great many hands. 

" t^undrich/* writes Pbilipott, *' was the 
po>^sea«ion (as high ad any light, collected 
fromantiqnity, canwaftnstoa discovery) 
of an ancient family called in Latin re- 
cords de Imnda and in English Isley/'* 

The Isleys kept tbe manor down to 
the reign of Mary, when Sir Henry Isley, 

* FlilUpeU, ViilBTB OuitluiUDi, p. 331 



Sheriff of Kent, "being nnhapptiy en* 
tangled*' in the diea^ous inenrrection d 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, was attainted of high 
treason iknii executed at Scvenoaksj and 
his cBtates forfeited to tbe Crown. Eliza- 
beth restored the manor to Sir Henry'6 
son, John tsley ; but ho, not lonff after, 
diaposetl of it to one Brooker, ^o sold 
it to a Hide, and its snbsequent alienationB 
have been numerous. It now belongs to 
Earl Amherst. The old manor house, 
wbich fltood S. of the ch,, has long dis- 
appeared* 

Iffvok Pia^e was another manor held 
by tbe Isleya till tbe reign of Edward IV. 
AtkMtdi^H, or Henden, belonged to the 
Clares, Earls of Gloucester, and pasaing 
by marriage to the Staffoidii, was by the 
attainder of Edward Stafford Duke of 
Buckingham^ in 1521, lorfeited to the 
Crown, and in 1643 granted by HeniyVllL 
to Sii John Gresham. Its subsequent 
history is without interest. The manors 
are now united. 

Ci^mbc Bank, the chief seat now in 
Snndridge, about | m, N. of the ch,, ** did 
formerly relate to the Isleys,'* but having 
passed to tbe Ash family, waa, abont tbe 
middle of the 18tb cent,, purchased by 
Cob John Campbell, afterwards Duke of 
Argyll, and created, 1776, Baron Snn- 
dridge — the title by which the Duke of 
Argyll sits in the House of Lords. The 
Duke rebuilt Combe Bank, and made it 
a very charming, hut, as would seem, not 
very convenient, place. When tbe resi- 
dence of liord Frederick Campbell, a 
portion of tbe house was destroyed by 
tire, June 25, 1807, and Larly Frederick 
Campbell burnt to death. Lady Campbell*B 
first husband, from whom she was divorced 
on account of his violence, waa tbe Earl 
Ferrers, who was banged at Tyburn, May 
5, 1761, for the murder of his steward. 
The house was leas injured by the Are 
than is usually stated. Miss Berry, who 
stayed at Combe Bank on a short visit 
within three months of tbe fire (Sept. 9 
and 10, 1807), says that Lady Campbell, 
"having been thus actually burnt to 
ashes in a bouse of which one single room 
alone was destrgyed . . . can only be 
accounted for by 'her having fallen into 
a iit with her head in the candle,*' Only 
'* about three or four feet of the floor just 
near the sitting-room door" were aftually 
bai-ntr but tbe whole room ** is perfectly 
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black and scorched and shriyelled np 
with the effects of the fire. " Of the house 
itself Miss Berry writes, *' I think it unites 
eTerj possible discomfort." It has been 
often and greativ altered since, and is 
now probably sufficiently commodious. It 
is a spacious classical Italian villa, having 
a oentre with projecting wings and towers, 
and stands in a park remarkable for 
magnificent trees, lake, and distant pros- 
pects. By the terrace is a cedar of 
dganticslBe. From the Campbells, Combe 
Bank passed to W. Manning, Esq., M.P. 
(father of Cardinal Manning;, Lord Tem- 
plemore, and Bev. A. P. Clayton. It is 
now the property and residence of Wm. 
^ttiswoode, Esq., F.B.S. Towards the 
middle of the I7th cent., ''many Roman 
urns of an antique shape and figure*' 
were dug up near Combe Bank. 

Other seats are Wdodnde(R, B. Drabble, 
Esq.), a finely situated modem Oothic 
mansion; Shoetfield{S. Copestake, Esq.), 
and Tke Ibms (T. B. Wheeler, Esq.) 

In the main street and in the street by 
tbe ch. are some half -timber and a few 
old tile-fronted cottages ; and in the lane 
leading to the ch. is a curious pargetted 
gable dwelling — ^the plasterwork some- 
what obscured by yellow-wash, but still 
worih noting. 

The Church (dedication unknown) 
stands apart, about 1^ m. S. of the Brasted 
road, in a singularly beautiful ch.-yard, 
which you enter by a lich-gate, beyond 
which are some fine yews. The two grand 
old aah-treesat the E. end of the ch.-yard 
were planted by Bp. Porteus, about a 
centoiy ago. The larger (which measures 
16 ft. 3 in. at 4 ft. from the ground) is 
dead; the other (12 ft. 9 in. in girth) is 
still vigorous. Porteus held the living 
for awhile, and liked the place so well 
that when he became bishop he built 
himself a country house here ; and, though 
he died at Fulham, was by his own desire 
buried in Sundridge ch.-yard, where is 
his tomb. 

The ch. comprises nave with aisles; 
chancel with short aisles ; 8. porch, and 
massive W. tower, with tall octagonal 
shingled spire, and square stair-turret 
reaching to the belfry, in which is a peal 
of 5 bells. The body of the ch. is E.E., 
but all the windows are Perp., except 
those of the clerestorey, which are quatre- 
f oils. Church and tower are partly covered 



with ivy. The interior has been tho- 
roughly restored, and fitted with open 
seats of carved oak. Some of the windows 
have painted glass. In IS. wall of chancel 
is a double piscina. Monts. — Perp. altar 
tomb, with stone effigies of civilian and 
wife, probably of John Isley, justice of 
the peace and sheriff of Kent, 14 Edward 
rV., d. 1484, "as appears by an insc 
affixed to his mont., yet extant (notwith- 
standing the late general shipwreck of 
the remains of antiquity) in Sundrich 
church." * Tablets to several of the Camp- 
bells, some with busts by the Hon. Mrs. 
Darner, that which she herself most valued 
being of her mother, Caroline Campbell, 
only daughter of John, 4th Duke of Ai^^yll, 
and wife of Horace Walpole's friend, 
Field-Marshal Conway. Mrs. Darner, d. 
May 1828, lies by her mother: by her 
express desire her working apron, chisels, 
hammers, and other sculptor's and model- 
ling tools, were deposited in her coffin. 
Tomb of Henry Mompesson, murdered 
by robbers in 1723. Brasses. — Roger Isley, 
d. 1429 ; another, name lost, but having 
fragments of the Isley arms, with effi- 
gies of civilian and wife, 6 sons and 3 
daughters. 

SURBITON, SuBREY {see Kings- 
TON-upoN- Thames). 

SUTTON, Surrey (Dom. Sudtone^ 
South Town), on the old road to Beigate, 
where it is crossed by the road to Epsom, 
11m. from Westminster Bridge and 3 m. 
S. of Mitcham ; a junction stat. on the 
Croydon and Epsom, South London, and 
Epsom Downs Imes of the L., B., and S. C. 
Bly., 15 m. from London Bridge. Pop. 
6668, of whom 1790 are in the eccL dist. 
of Benhilton, and 1297 in the South 
Metropolitan District Schools. Inns : the 
Cock; Grreyhovnd ; Angel; Station Hotel. 

Sutton lies on the edge of the Downs ; 
Sutton Downs running into Banstead 
Downs on the. one hand and Epsom 
Downs on the other, and being like them 
famed for the mutton they produce. The 
Cock at Sutton is on tbe Epsom Derby 
Day the last place of baiting on tbe way 
to the Course, and the first on the way 
home. The medley of carriages on a fine 

* Fhil^wtt. ViU. Cant., fol. 18M, p. SSL 
3S 
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day, with what the landlord calls the 
amount of business done, is a sight worth 
witnessing. 

The manor was the property of Chertsey 
Abbey at the Conquest, and so remained 
till surrendered to Henry VIII., who in 
1638 gave it to Sir Nicholas Carew, of 
Beddington. On his attainder the follow- 
ing year, it reverted to the Crown ; but 
was restored by Queen Mary,* in 1664, to 
Francis Carew, only son of Sir Nicholas. 
On his death, Sutton passed to Sir Robert 
Darcy ; and having become vested in the 
Crown, was granted by Charles II. in 
1663 to Jerome Weston, Earl of Portland. 
In 1669 it was purchased by Sir Richard 
Mapon (father of the notorious Countess 
of Macclesfield, whom Richard Savage 
claimed as his mother) ; passed by mar^ 
riage to the Brownlowes; was sold in 
1716 to Capt Henry CliflEe ; was con- 
veyed by marriage to Thomas Hatch of 
Windsor-; and in 1866 was bought by 
Philip Lovett, Esq., the present lord of 
the m«nor^ 

The old ChMToh (St. Nicholas) of no 
arrhi^turid value, was pulled down in 
18G3, and a larger one anected on the site, 
from the designs of Mr. Edwin Nash. It 
is of flint and stone ; early Dec. in style; 
and comprises nave, aisles, and chancel, 
with red tiled roofs of high pitch ; large 
S. porch, and tall buttressed tower and 
shingled spire on the W. In the ch. is a 
good mural mont. to William Earl Talbot, 
d. 1782, son of Lord Chancellor Talbot, 
who lies under a large tomb in the ch.- 
y ard. Other monts. ai>e to Dame Dorothy 
Brownlowe, d. 1700, wife of Sir Wm. 
Brownlowe of Bolton, and daughter and 
coheiress of Sir Richard Mason ; and to 
Isaac Littlebury, d. 1710, translator of 
Herodotus, and son of " Mr. Thomas Little- 
bury, the famous bookseller in Little 
Britain." The huge tomb W. of the ch. 
marks the family vault of James Gibson, 
merchant, d. 1777, which has to be opened 
and a sermon preached every 12th of 
August as a condition of the payment of 
certain charitable bequests. 

Sutton has of late years grown largely 
in wealth and population. Its easy dis- 
tance from London, the rly. facilities, 
the proximity of the Downs, the pleasant- 

♦ By a Blip of the pen, Elisabeth was written 
instead of Maiy, under Beddiiigton, p. S8, ool. 1. 



ness of the scenery, and its reported 
salubrity, have made it a favourite resi- 
dence for City men, and houses have been 
built for their accommodation on every 
available site. Northwards a new district 
of villas has sprung up ; and scattered 
houses, or groups of houses, have been 
built on all sides, with, of course, new 
shops, inns, schools, and so forth. 

ienhilton^ the district just referred to, 
occupies the elevation N.E. of the old 
vill., formerly known as B<m HiU^ Been 
Hill, and Ben Hill, and stretches away 
westward over what was Sutton Common, 
but enclosed and divided in 1810. Ben- 
hilton was created an eccl. dist. in 1863, 
and had 1790 inh. in 1871, but is now 
much more populous. The Church (All 
Saints) was erected in 1864-6 from the 
designs of Mr. S. S. Teulon. It is of 
flint and stone in courses, elaborately 
irregular in outline ; in style early Dec., 
and somewhat fanciful in the details as 
well as the general form. By it are schools 
and a parsonage correspondent in cha- 
racter, and together forming a rather 
striking group. The fine 6-light E. 
window of the ch. is filled with painted 
glass as a memorial of the late Thos. 
Alcock, Esq., M.P., who contributed 
£18,000 towanls the building and endow- 
ment. 

At Sutton, on rt. of the rly. stat., are 
the Sovth Metropolitan District SehooU, 
for pauper children from 17 parishes in 
the B. and S.E. of liondon, who are edu- 
cated and trained for industrial pursuits. 
The buildings, a large and noticeable 
group, were opened in 1866, but enlarged 
in 1874 by the addition of a junior and 
infant department and a new chapel. 
They have cost, with the ground, over 
£90,000, and can accommodate 1800 chil- 
dren, the average number being about 
1600. About 14,000 children have passed 
through the schools. 

SUTTON-AT-HONE, Kent, on 

the 1. bank of the Darent, and on the 
road from Dartford to Famingham, 2^ m. 
S. of Dartford, and about f m. N. 
of the Famingham Road Stat, of the 
L. C. and D. Rly. Pop. of the par. 1671, 
but of these 616 were in the eccl. dist. of 
Swanley, and 106 in that of Crocken Hill. 
Inn, the Ship, 
The manor of Sutton belonged to the 
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Knighte of St. John of Jenualem till the 
wappreaAm ci the order. In the 12th 
ce utur y they had a commandery here 
called St. John's ; and about the same time 
there eziBted a hoBpitaL* Heniy VIII. 
granted the manor to Sir Maurice Dennifl. 
In the reien of Elizabeth it was divided, 
Sutton going to Sir Thomas Smith, St. 
John's to Thomas Cranfield, from whose 
funily it passed to Hollis, to the Lethieal- 
laea, and to the Mmnfords. Sutton manor 
is now the property of Thos. Fleet, Esq. ; 
St Jcdm^B, of Mrs. Fleet. 

Beaton JPlaee^ overlooldng the river, \ m. 
KJB. of the ch., was built by Sir Maurice 
DeoniB, and was regarded as '* a magni- 
ficent and elegant pile." In the reign of 
SliuJbeth it became the residence of Sir 
ThomaB Smith, and was by him "ex- 
lienaely enlarged by the additions both of 
balk and ornament." Sir Thomas Smith 
was one (rf the most remarkable among 
Elisabeth's courtiers. He was not only, 
as his mont. in Sutton ch. records, 
"Govemor of the East Indian and 
other Companies, Treasurer of the 
Virginian Plantation, and sometime 
Ambassador to the Emperor and Great 
Bake of Russia and Muscovy," but 
•Iso tiie prime mover and chief 
"undertaker (in the year 1612) of that 
noble design the Discovery of the North- 
West Passage." Purchas has a warm 
^'commendaiion of Sir Thomas Smith," 
as ''he at whose forge and anvil have 
been hammered so many irons for Nep- 
tune;" specifying in a note the "East 
Indies, Virginia Summer Islands, North 
and North-West discoveries, Muscovia, 
etc" " At his house," he adds, " are kept 
the courts, consultations, etc. I also have 
been beholden to him in this work."* 
He was the chief promoter of the voyages 
of Hudson, and Bylot, and Baffin, and 
the latter gave the name of * Sir Thomas 
Smith's Sound* to the northern extremity 
or north-western arm of Baffin's Bay. 
Smith died at Sutton Place in 1626, it is 
said of the plague, then prevalent in the 
neighbourhood. In the reign of Charles II. 
Sutton Place was the residence of the 
Countess of Leicester. It afterwards 
[ to Mr. HoUis, to the LethieulUers 



* Tanner; Dugdale, Monast., vol. vi., pp. 
804. 
t ParchAB his Pilgrimage, fol. 1614, p. 744. 



and MnmfordH, and is now the residence 
of Thos. Ronaldson, Esq. The larger 
part of the original house has been pulled 
down or altered. The present house is in 
the main modem. St. JohrCa (J. Ru^isell, 
Esq.), lying in a meadow between the two 
arms of the Darent, \ m. S.E. of the ch., 
has also been modernised, but retains - 
some portions of the old building. The 
best preserved fragment is now used as 
a scullery. 

The v\lla4fe is a long straggling line of 
commonplace houses, built along the 
main road, at an ca.sy height above the 
western arm of the Darent, and over- 
looking the valley between Darenth and 
Sonth Darenth. The neighbourhood, is 
varied and pleafwint, comprising hill, 
valley, and woods, and abounding in corn- 
fields, hop gardens, and cherry orchards. 

The Church (St. John the Baptist), 
which stands W. of the vill., was seriously 
damaged by fire and rebuilt in 1616, but 
is in the main a late Dec. fabric. It is 
of flint and stone, and consists of nave 
with 8. aisle, chancel, large S. porch, and 
battlcmented W. tower, with circular 
stair turret. The windows have flowing, 
almost flamboyant, tracery; but the ch. 
was restored in 1864, when a new E. 
window was inserted and the others re- 
modelled. Several of the windows have 
memorial painted glass. S. of the chancel 
is the mont. of Sir Thomas Smith, of 
Sutton Place, d. 1625, with recumbent 
alabaster effigy; the figure without 
colour, the arms and ornaments painted. 

Hartley (anc. Haffelei, and called by 
Philipott Haly Sawters)^ on the Darent, 
1 m. N. of Sutton ch., belonged at the 
Dom. Survey to Odo, Bp. of Bayeux ; in 
the reign of Edward III. to Lawrence de 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke ; in that of 
Richard II. to Richard Fitz-Allen, Earl 
of Arundel ; then to the • Earls of* Aber- 
gavenny and Baron Beauchamp, and since 
to various undistinguished persons. Maw- 
ley House is now the residence of Richard 
Saunders, Esq. Below it are Mr. T. H. 
Saunders* extensive paper mills, a hamlet, 
and the Bull Inn. 

Stanley, a hamlet on the road to the 
Grays, nearly 2 m. S.W. of Sutton, has 
grown into local importance since it has 
become the junction station of the Seven - 
oaks and main lines of the L. C. and 
D. Illy. Inn, the LulUngstone Castle, 
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In 1862 Swanley was made an eccl. dist. 
The Church (St. Paul) is a pretty Uttle 
Gothic building, early Dec. in style ; the 
interior ornamented with mural painting, 
an elaborate reredos, painted glass win- 
dows, and carved oak seats. Swanley is 
a great hop and fruit district. Here are 
Parhmood Houu (Major Fanning), and 
other good seats. 

SWAKELEY, Middx. {see Ioken- 

HAM). 

SWANLEY, Kent {see Sutton- 

AT-HONB). 

SWANSCOMBE,K£NT, about 1 m. 
S.W. of the Northfleet Stat, of the S.-E. 
Rly. (North Kent line). Pop. of the par. 
3106; bift this includes 1276 in Green- 
hithe (the chief part of that little town 
being in Swanscombe par.), and 176 on 
board the training ship Chichester ; the 
pop. 'of Swanscombe proper was 1664. 

m the Dom. Survey the name is written 
Suinescamp, and this favours the early 
and as would seem traditional derivation, 
that it was here Sweyn, the Danish 
king, landed and established his winter 
(quarters. 

"The tradition of the ooontiy is, that that 
valley which interposes between the hiU which 
ascends up to Northfleet, and that which winds up 
to Swanscamp, was once covered with water, and 
being locked in on each side with hills, made a 
secure road for shipping, which invited the Dane 
to make it a winter station for his navy ; and the 
name report will tell you likewise, of anchors which 
have been digged up about the utmost verge of 
that marsh, which is contiguous to the Thames, 
and certainJy if we consider the position of this 
valley, which is nothing but a cham of Marshland 
interlaced with a stream called Ebbsfleet, which 
Bwells and sinks with the flux and reflux of the 
adjacent river, and the dimensions of their ships 
then at that time in use, which were not of any 
extraordinaxy bulk, this tradition is not impro- 
bable."* 

Philipott says that in hisday (1695) there 
were " dismantled ruins^' at Swanscombe 
"which evidence and declare to us that 
there was once a fortress there ;" and Mr. 
Taylor speaks of there still being barrows ; 
but we know of none. Swanscombe has, 
however, a more cherished tradition than 
that of Sweyn and his camp. Here, ac- 

* PbUipott, Yin. Cant., p. 807; and oomp. 
2^yJar, WordM and PlaoeB, p. 180, and n. 4. 



cording to tradition and chronicle, when, 
after the Battle of Hastings, William I. 
was in full march upon London, Stigand, 
Abp. of Canterbury, and Egelsine, the 
Abbot of St. Augustine's, had summoned 
the men of Kent, and, having laid before 
them the danger of the country, called 
upon them to resist the invaders. Shout- 
ing assent, they elected the archbishop 
and abbot to be their leaders. Like good 
churchmen, the new captains resolved to 
try the effect of stratagem before resorting 
to force. Every man was ordered to cut a 
green bough and carry it over his head, so 
as to conceal himself as well as his 
weapons. They then marched forward 
towards the advancing army. When 
William and his officers saw this moving 
wood they were filled with amazement, 
whilst the soldiers gazed with feelings of 
terror, thinking it had been some mira- 
culous forest coming towards them. Ap- 
proaching within hearing, the men of 
Kent cast down their boughs, sounded 
their trumpets, and clashed their arms ; 
and at the same time the Abp. sent for- 
ward a messenger proffering a free way 
if the king would engage to continue 
them in the possession of their ancient 
liberties and immunities. To this the 
Conqueror willingly assented, and thus 
from this gathering at Swanscombe it 
happened that the men of Kent gained 
those privileges which have ever since 
been their proudest heirloom. 

Swanscombe was one of the many 
manors given by the Conqueror to Odo, 
Bp. of Bayeux. It was long the property 
of the Montchenseys, and was carried by 
a heiress to Hugh de Vere, who sat in the 
first Parliament of Edward II. as Baron 
of Swanscombe. On his death it passed 
in right of his wife, a niece of WiUiam de 
Montchensey, to William de Valence, Earl 
of Pembroke, and on the death without 
issue, 1823, of Aymer de Valence, went to 
his widow as her dowry, and then to his 
sister Isabel, wife of Lawrence de Hast- 
ings, who, in her right, was made Earl 
of Pembroke and Baron of Swanscombe. 
On his death, 1889, it passed to Richard 
Talbot, in whose descendants it remained 
till towards the end of the reign of Henry 
VI., when it was alienated to Sir Thomas 
Brown, whose son resigned it to Edward 
IV. in 1472. It remained the property 
of the Crown till Elizabeth, in the first 
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year of her reign, granted it to Ralph 
Weldon. From the Weldons, who held it 
for several (iterations, it passed through 
Tarions hands, till, about the middle of 
tbe 18th century, it was purchased by 
Bobert Child, the eminent banker, with 
whose other estates it has descended to 
the Barl of Jersey, the present lord of the 
manor. 

The Tillage stands on high ground 
abont a mile from the Thames, in the 
midst of a rich and pleasant countiy, from 
many parts of which there are fine views. 
N. of it are the Swanscombe woods, a 
fayonrite resort for picnic parties and 
holiday folk. Here is a noted cavern in 
the chalk known as Clappcmabber^a Hole, 
of which the old inhabitants have many 
stories to tell. The vill. consists of ordi- 
nazT red brick, with a few old timber 
and plaster houses, and the venerable ch. 
standing amidst fine old elms, with a large 
yew-tree W. of it. All around aie farms, 
corn-fields, hop gardens, and orchards. 
In the lower part of the parish are lime 
and cement works, but these belong rather 
to Greenhithe and Northfleet than to 
Swanscombe. 

Swanscombe Church (St. Peter and St. 
Panl) is one of the most interesting village 
chnrches in Kent. Parts of the tower are 
asserted to be Saxon,* and Roman tiles have 
been largely worked up in the basement. 
The church had become very dilapidated ; 
indeed as we saw it, in the summer of 
1873, with the walls stripped and propped 
by shores, it was difficult to understand 
how it could have held together so long ; 
but it has been thoroughly repaired and 
restored under the careful supervision of 
Mr. J. Bignall, at the cost of Prof. 
Brasmus Wilson, a native of Swanscombe, 
and though somewhat shorn of its pic- 
turesque attributes, bids fair to number a 
new series of centuries. It consists of 
nave with narrow aisles and clerestorey, 
chancel, N. porch, and massive square 
tower at the W. end, with tall shingled 
spire — a landmark for miles around. The 
nave, arcade, and chancel arch are late 
or transition Norm. The walls of the 
chancel (which, ob^., inclines towards the 
^.) are Norm., with 2 small Norm, and 
2 lancet windows, the E. window, Dec, 

♦ Bloxam, Gothic Arctiitectnre, 10th ed., p. 92 ; 
Oloisary of Arobitectore, vol i., p. 327. 



showing when the chancel was lengthened. 
The S. aisle and the clerestorey windows 
are Dec. ; the N. aisle Perp. The base of 
the tower appears to be Norm., the upper 
part E.E., and later. The spire is new. 
The interior is comparatively plain, but 
good. Obs. the fine E.E. arch openinjr 
from the tower to the nave. On the shaftn 
supporting the chancel arch may be 
noticed the place of the rood loft and re- 
mains of the staircase by which it was 
reached. During the restoration several 
imperfect paintings, representations of 
the Virgin, St. James, etc. , and ornamental 
pattern work, were found in and about the 
chancel. The lectern is old, and of excel- 
lent workmanship. There are several 
monts. to the Weldons and others, the 
most interesting being that to Sir Anthony 
Weldon, Clerk of the Kitchen to Queen 
Elizabeth and James I., and aiithor of 
* The Court of King James,' — " the trea- 
sonous book," as Pepys designates it, 
" worth reading, though ill intended," in 
which James is as ill-painted as was Sir 
Anthony himself when Sir Walter Scott 
drew him, in the * Fortunes of Nigel,' as Sir 
Mungc) Malagrowther. On the opposite 
wall is the mont. of Lady Weldon. 
Another is a sumptuous altar-tomb of 
marble with recumbent alabaster effigies 
of Sir Ralph Weldon, d. 1609, and his 
wife ; the knight being in full armour. 

In early times the ch. was much visited, 
artiong others, by Canterbury pilgrims, on 
account of its possessing the shrine of a 
miracle-working Saint : — 

" The ch. at Swauscombe was much haunted 
times past for St. UUd^trthes helpe ^a Bishop by 
coniecture of his picture yet staudmg m the upper 
window of the S. ile, althougli his name is not 
read in all the Catalogue of the Saxons) to whom 
such as were distracted, ran for restitution uf their 
wits, as thicke as men were wonte to saile to 
Anticyra for Heleborus." ♦ 

St. Hildeferth is unknown, but the 
saint worshipped here was no doubt Bp. 
Hildebert, who has a place in the calendar, 
May 27. Only a fragment of the picture 
of the saint mentioned by Lambarde is 
now left. 

The Manor House (John Coveney. Esq.), 
the ancient seat of the Weldons, is an 
interesting building. There are also some 
good houses in the pleasant hamlet of 
XnocMolt, on the high ground overlooking 

* Lambarde, Ferambalation of Kent, p. 434 . 
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Greenhithe and the Thames, nearly 1 m. 
W. of Swanscombe. 

SYDENHAM, Kent, a populous 
district, now in effect a London suburb, 
lying between Dulwich and Norwood, 
and Lewisham, to which last par. the 
larger part of it belongs, is about 8 m. 
from London, and 7 m. from Westminster 
Bridge by road. Sydenham comprises 
the eccl. dists. of St. Bartholomew, or 
Upper Sydenham (formed 1855). pop. 
6201 ; Christ Church, Forest Hill (1866), 
pop. 6315 ; Holy Trinity, Sydenham Park 
(1866), pop. 2962 ; St. Saviour's, Brockley 
Bill (1867), pop. 3369 ; and St. Philip, 
Sydenham Hill (1869), pop. 2218 ; in all 
19,065; but this does not include the 
Crystal Palace district, which though 
locally a pari; of Sydenham, belongs to 
Lambeth parish, and the county of 
Surrey. Rly. Stats. : L., B., and 8. C, 
Upper Sydenham^ and Forest Hill ; 8.-E., 
Lower Sydenham; L., C, and D. Rly. 
Sydenham HUl ; and Crystal Palace. 

Of old only known as a genteel ham- 
let of Lewisham, famed for sylvan 
retreats, charming prospects, and once 
for its medicinal waters, Sydenham, after 
the opening of the Croydon Rly., grew 
rapidly in favour as a place of residence, 
and still more rapidly after the opening 
of the Crystal Palace. It has grown into 
a district of villas, detached and semi- 
detached cottages, terraces, so-called 
parks, and streets ; has some half- 
dozen churches. Free, Presbyterian, Wes- 
leyan, and other chapels, many schools 
both public and private, three public 
halls, library and working-men's institutes, 
and hotels, inns, and shops of all grades, 
several local societies, and two weekly 
newspapers. But it has lost its rural 
character, and is assuming every day 
more the aspect of a suburb of London. 

Chvrches. — St. Bartholomew' s^ Syden- 
ham Common (a common enclosed and 
built over), a roomy and commodious 
ch., erected in 1830, and Gothic of that 
period. Christ Church, near the Forest 
Hill rly. station, a neat early Dec. build- 
ing, consecrated in 1856, and recently 
completed by the erection of the chancel 
and tower. Holy Trinity, Sydenham 
Park, a Dec. building of pleasing design, 
erected in 1865. St. Saviow*s, Brockley 
MjH the Borth-eMtern extremity ot 



Sydenham, a large stone fabric, Dec. in 
style, consecrated in May 1866. St., 
Philip, Wells Road, a cruciform building 
with apsidal chancel, E.B. in style, 
erected in 1866, from the designs of Mr. 
Edwin Nash. St. Michael and All 
Angels, Lower Sydenham, a common- 
place Perp. edifice, serves as a chapel-of- 
ease to St. Batholomew's. 

When mineral waters were in vogue, 
Sydenham was resorted to for the waters 
of a spring discovered in 1640 upon 
Sydenham Common, and called indif- 
ferently the Lewisham, Dulwich, or 
Sydenham Wells. The waters, which 
were " of a mild cathartic quality nearly 
resembling those of Epsom," according 
to one authority, "a purging spring," 
according to another, " which have per- 
formed great cures in scrofulous, scor- 
butic, paralytic, and other stubborn 
diseases;" whilst a third asserts that 
they are " a certain cure for every ill to 
which humanity is heir," were recom- 
mended in a * Treatise on Lewisham 
Wells,' by John Peter, Physician, 1681 ; 
and in another by Dr. Allen in 1699. 
Evelyn, after visiting Dulwich College, 
Sept. 2, 1676, "came back by certaia 
medicinal Spa waters, at a place called 
Sydnam Wells, in Lewisham parish, 
much frequented in summer." Their 
popularity waned with that of the other 
English medicinal waters, but the Wells 
House continued to attract as a place of 
summer entertainment, and it was the 
head-quarters of the St. George's Bowmen 
till the enclosure of Sydenham Common 
put an end to their archery practice. 
Till within our own memory, however, 
the Sydenham Wells were resorted to by 
scorbutic and paralytic patients. The 
wells would be sought for in vain now. 
The church of St. Philip (built 1866-6) 
covers their site ; but there is a cottage 
in which, according to the local tradition, 
George III. once stayed best part of a 
day whilst he drank of the waters — ^an 
escort of the Life Guai'ds forming a 
cordon around the cottage. 

Sydenham has no history, and the poet 
Campbell is almost its only eminent resi- 
dent. Campbell's house is on Peak Hill — 
the third on the rt. before reaching the 
Sydenham Stat, of a row of tall plain 
houses, the poet's house being distinguished 
by gxeen ^Oklou&iea at the windows. The 
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house is unaltered, bnt the gardens upon 
which it looked are gone. The house 
next to Campbell's has long been occupied 
by Mr. J. b. Buckstone. Here, as he 
wrote after leaving it, Campbell spent 
Ida hapjnest years. He came to live here 
in 1804, after he had achieyed fame by 
the publication of the ' Pleasures of Hope.' 
He wrote to his publisher, — 

" I ftad myielf oldiffad to remore a few months 
■ooDflr than I ezpeoted to a new hoaae of which I 
have taken a laaae for 21 yean. The trouble of 
thk migratum is tocj serioas. ... I have ven- 
tored on the faitii of toot saj^Mrt to purchase the 
fliftarea of a tocj ezoeUent house, and about £100 
worth of famitaie. which, being sold along with the 
iztana, I get at oncer's appraisement, ».«., half 
of jrime eoak ... If jou oome to London and 
drink to the health of Auld Beekie over my new 
i&y table — if tou take a walk round my 
and see my braw house, my court-yard, 
geese, and turkeys, or riew the lovely 
ly in my neighbourhood, you will think this 
txtnra and furniture money well bestowed. I 
dudl indeed be nobly settled, and the devil is in 
it if I dont woik as nobly fbr it." * 

Campbell lived here for about 16 
years. He wrote here * Gertrude of 
Wyoming,' * O'Connor's Child,' and 'The 
Battle of the Baltic,' but he gave up his 
" noble work " for magazine management, 
editing, and hack writing which did him no 
credit. He lived handsomely at Syden- 
hun, was visited by Scott, Rogers, Moore, 
and other distinguished men, and formed 
about him a little social circle, including 
Hill, the original of Paul Pry, who lived 
close by, and other genial spirits; and 
their convivialities helped little to further 
the poet's studies or improve his circum- 
stances. His convivialities were not con- 
fined to his house. Sir Charles Bell 
describes a visit to " Tom Campbell's at 
Sydenham," and how, after spending the 
evening indoors, he and the poet " rambled 
down the village and walked under the 
delightful trees in the moonlight ; " then 
** adjourned to the inn and took an egg 
and plotty. Tom got glorious in pleasing 
gradation, until, etc. . . . His wife 
received him at home, not drunk, but in 
excellent spirits. After breakfast we 
wandered over the forest ; not a soul to 
be seen in all Norwood." f Bell would 
find the place strangely altered now: 

* ThoB. Campbell to Archibald Constable, Nov. 
10, 1804 ; Constable and his Literary Correspond- 
ents, ToL i., p. 169. 

f Letten of Sir Charlee BOl, 1870, p. 76. 



there are still trees in the village, but 
*' the forest" is gone, and he would look 
far for solitude. Campbell's Sydenluim 
housekeeping would have been soioiy 
hampered but for the pension of £20t) a 
year granted him in 1806. 

Two years before Campbell settled at 
Sydenham, a more unfortunate pot't, 
Thomas Dermody, died there (July 15. 
1802), in abject misery, in a wretched 
lodging at Perry Slough, now callc.l 
Perry Vale, on the opposite side of tho 
railway, almost within Hight of Campbeirs 
front window. The house has long been 
removed. Dermody was buried in Lew- 
isham ch.-yard. 

The Crystal Palace, though not in 
Sydenham, is always considered to belong 
to it, and may be briefly noticed here. It 
occupies the summit of the high grouiul 
to the S.W. of Sydenham. The land 
over which the palace grounds, of about 
200 acres, stretch, falls rapidly away to 
the E., and from the terrace in front of 
the palace a prospect is obtained of sur- 
passing beauty over richly wooded and 
undulating plains to the distant hills of 
Kent and Surrey. A finer site could 
hardly be desired, for the building, and 
the grounds, and gardens increase in 
beauty every year. The handsome house 
a little N. of the palace, and overlooking 
the grounds is RockhUly from 1852 the 
residence of Sir Joseph Paxton, the most 
fortunate of gardeners, the designer of 
the Crystal Palace, the Exhibition building 
of 1861, of Chatsworth conservatory and 
gardens, and of ducal Edensor, who died 
at RockhiU, June 8, 1866. 

The palace, we need hardly repeat, was 
constructed on the plan and from the 
materials of the Grea: Exhibition of 1851, 
but with many modifications of form and 
details. The lofty towers at the extremi- 
ties were designed by Brunei. The first 
column of the main structure was raised 
on the 5th of August, 1852 ; the building 
was formally opened on the 10th of June, 
1864, the Queen, the Prince Consort, the 
King of Portugal, and other distinguished 
personages being present at the ceremony. 
The larger portion of the northern wing, 
including the tropical department and 
the Assyrian court, was destroyed by fire, 
Dec. 30, 1866, and has only been partially 
rebuilt — much to the injury of the 
symmetry of the edifice. The building ia^ 
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too well known to require description. 
For its varied contents, artistic, archaeo- 
logical, ethnological, industrial, and orna- 
mental, we must refer the visitor to the 
* Guide to the Palace and Park,' and the 
Handbooks to the various Courts, pub- 
lished by the company, and obtainable 
at the palace. The building, though it 
has hardly fulfilled the anticipations of 
its projectors that it would inaugurate a 
** new order " of architecture, and prove a 
"structure capable of enduring longer 
than the oldest marble or stone architec- 
tural monuments of antiquity," — seeing 
that it has already required repairs to an 
extent that has severely tried the com- 
pany's resources, has shown itself pecu- 
liarly vulnerable to storm and fire, and 
that despite of every effort it has not been 
made rain-proof, — is a structure of its 
kind without a rival ; and has, during the 
quarter of a century it has been in exist- 
ence, provided the means of instruction 
and wholesome recreation to a far greater 
number of persons (it has had over forty 
million visiters) than any other private 
establishment in twice that time ; and 
with judicious management there is no 
reason to apprehend any abatement of 
popularity or patronage. 

It is needless to particularise the rly. 
facilities. The Crystal Palace is now in 
connection with nearly all the metropo- 
litan lines. 

SYON (or SIGN) HOUSE, Isle- 
WOETH, MiDDX., the seat of the Duke of 
Northumberland, stands in a small but 
very pretty park which stretehes from 
Brentford to Isleworth along the 1. bank 
of the Thames, opposite Kew Gardens. 
The chief entrance is by the Lion Gate 
on the Hownslow road, ^ m. beyond 
Brentford, but a narrow lane at Brentford 
End, a short distance E. of the gate, leads 
to a public footpath which crosses the 
park to Isleworth, and affords a good view 
of the house. 

ISyon House occupies the site of Syon 
Monastery, the history of which is given 
under Isleworth (p. 378, etc) The 
house and appurtenances were granted 
by Edward VI., in the first year of his 
reign, to his uncle, the Duke of Somerset, 
Lord Protector, who at once began to 
build a stately palace on the site. As 
baieljr four years elapsed before his at- 



tainder and execution, it is probable that 
he left the house unfinished, but Somerset's 
house is believed to be the shell of the 
present mansion. Having reverted to the 
Crown by Somerset's attainder, Syon was 
given by Edward VI. in 1653 to John 
Duke of Northumberland, and here were 
held the preliminary meetings at which it 
was arranged to offer the crown to Lady 
Jane Grey, who was then staying at Syon 
House with her husband, Lord Dudley ; 
and it was from Syon House that ^e 
proceeded in state to the Tower. 

By Northumberland's execution Syon 
reverted to the Crown ; and Mary, as 
mentioned under Isleworth, restored it to 
the displaced Abbess and nuns. But they 
held it only to the accession of Elizabeth, 
when Sir Francis Knowles was appointed 
keeper for life, with reversion to his son. 
In 1604 James I. granted Syon to Henry 
Percy Earl of Northumberland, who had 
previously secured the leases of the de- 
mesne lands granted by Elizabeth. But 
the Earl fell into disfavour, and was 
eventually arrested on suspicion of com- 
plicity in the Gunpowder Plot, and sent 
to the Tower. After lying there some 
years, he was deprived of his offices, and 
by a decree of the Star Chamber amerced 
in a penalty of £30,000. In his distress 
he petitioned the King (1613) for mercy, 
and begged him in lieu of the fine to 
accept of Syon, " the only land I can put 
away, the rest being entailed." He had 
spent upon Syon, he tells the King, " part- 
ly upon the house, partly upon the gar- 
dens, almost £9,000 ;" and, he concludes, 
" if any man, the best husband in building, 
should raise such another in the same 
place, £20,000 would not do it ; so as 
according to the works it may be reckoned 
at these rates, £31,000 ; and as it may be 
sold and pulled in pieces, £19,000, or 
thereabout." But the King valued money 
more than house and land, and the unfor- 
tunate nobleman lay 6 years longer in 
prison (16 in all), when he was released 
on payment of £11,000, and returned -to 
spend his latter years at peace in Syon. 

His son, Algernon Percy, 10th Earl of 
Northumberland, enlarged and greatly 
altered Syon House, employing Inigo 
Jones as his architect. In 1647, the 
plague being then in London, the Dukes 
of York and Gloucester and the Princess 
E\\za\)et<\i -wct^ wsit by the Parliament to 
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Syon, and allowed to visit their father, 
Charles L, freely at Hampton Court (^See 
HAMPTOir CouBT.) By the marriage, in 
1682, of Lady Elizabeth Percy, 8yon was 
eouTeyed to Charles Seymour (the Proad) 
Duke of Somerset — (he being her third 
hnsband, and she just 16). Whilst in his 
poflfleasion Syon House became the tem- 
porary residence of the Princess (after- 
wards Queen) Anne, who here gave birth 
to a son, April 16, 1692, who, however, 
only lived an hour. 

Portly after the death of Charles Duke 
of Somerset, 1748, his son and successor, 
Alsemon, gave Syon to his daughter 
Knaabeth, and her husband. Sir Hugh 
Bmithson, who was afterwards created 
Bake of Northumberland, and in whose 
descendants the title and estates have 
imoe continued. It is to this Duke that 
Syon House owes its present form, and the 
gudens much of their beauty. Calling in 
to his aid Robert Adam, the most popular 
architect of the day, he entirely remodelled 
the exterior, and altered and fitted the 
interior in a style of great magnificence. 
Adam was very proud of his work, and 
Horaoe Walpole claimed a share in the 
iotemal arrangements : 

"I have been this eyening to Syon, which is 
iMoaning another Mount Palatine. Adam has 
dtaplajed great taste and the Earl matches it with 
magnmoence. The Gallexy is converting into a 
ttoaeiun in the style of a columbarium, according 
to tax idea that I proposed to my Lord Northum- 
iMriand."* 

The Duke's improvements, which ex- 
tended over many years, were not confined 
to the house, gardens, and conservatories. 
The well-known and much criticised Lion 
Oate was one of the works Adam devised 
for him. 

" Mr. Adam has published the first number of his 
Ardiitecture. In it is a magnificent gateway and 
screen for the Duke of Northumberland at Syon, 
which I see erecting every time I pass. It is all 
lace and embroidery, and as croquant as his frames 
for tables ; consequently most improper to be ex- 
posed in the high road to Brentford. From Kent's 
mahogany we are dwindled to Adam's filigree. 
Grandeur and simplicity are not yet a fashion." t 

Times change, and tastes change with 
them. Whatever may be thought of its 
grandeur, or want of it, Adam's filigree, if 
compared with recent work, would be 
pronounced simplicity itself. 

Syon House is a large quadrangular 

* Walpole to the Earl of Hertford, Aug. 27, 1764. 
t H. Walpole to Rev. Wm. Mason, July 29, 1773 ; 
Letter^ vol v., p. 489. 



building, with a square tower at each 
angle, faced with Bath stone, three storeys 
high (including the ground floor), and 
crowned with an embattled parapet. In 
the centre of the W. front is an embattled 
portico, which affords a covered way for 
carriages, and serves as the grand entrance, 
a flight of steps leading from it to the great 
hall. From this front a broad lawn 
extends to the footpath to Isleworth, 
flanked on either hand by an embattled 
square stone lodge. The E. or river front 
has an ari'ade extending the entire length 
of the ground floor, between the towers ; a 
projecting central bay carried the whole 
height of the building, and crowned, 
Sept. 30, 1874, with the well-known 
lion mounted on his old arched pedes- 
tal, which, till its demolition, graced 
the Strand front of Northumberland 
House. This front, with the surrounding 
trees, is seen to great advantage from the 
Thames, and has certainly gained in 
dignity and picturesqueness by the addi- 
tion of the lion, which aptly breaks the 
hard line of battlements. From this 
front the view is very charming, the 
lawns bordered by noble trees sloping 
down to the Thames, which, as the 
boundary-wall is sunk and concealed, 
appears to flow through the grounds, Kew 
Gardens on the opposite bank forming 
in semblance a part of the domain. 

The Oreat Hall is a noble room, 66 ft. 
by 31, and 34 ft. high. The floor is of 
black and white marble ; along the sides 
are antique statues. It leads to the Vesti- 
bvZe, always regarded as one of the richest 
and most effective of Adam's apartments. 
It is about 34 ft. by 30, and 21 ft. high ; 
has 12 Ionic columns of verd antique 
(found in the Tiber, and bought by the 
Duke of Northumberland for £1000 each), 
16 pilasters of the same costly material, 
rilievi on the walls, and a floor of scagliola 
worked in patterns. The Drawing Room^ 
44 ft. by 21, and 21 ft. high, is the most 
sumptuous room in the house. The fittings, 
furniture, and decorations are of the 
richest and most costly kind; and the 
elaborately ornamented ceiling, chimney- 
pieces, and Mosaic tables, Boman antiques 
found in the Baths of Titus, deserve at- 
tention as works of art as well as ornament. 
Here, also, are a few good portraits. 

In the Dining Roomy a fine apartment, 
62 ft. by 21, Mid ibow*. ^^ It, hi%\i, tXsa. 
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walls relieved by marble pilasters, are 
some good portraits of Dukes and 
Duchesses of Northumberland, by Rey- 
nolds, Barry, Lawrence, etc. ; a portrait of 
Queen Charlotte, by Reynolds, and a few 
more. In an adjoining room are por- 
traits, by Ward, of the favourite chargers 
of Bonaparte and Wellington ; Landseer's 
Deer- Stalkers; and a Boar Hunt, by Sny- 
ders. In the corridors and smaller rooms 
are portraits by Albert Dtlrer (of his 
Father), Schoreel, SchaufEelein, Bernard 
Van Ojrley, and other early German 
masters ; and one or two by Hans Hol- 
bein. The other pictures include works 
of various degrees of merit by Garofalo, 
Luca Giordano, Salvator Rosa, Both, 
Gaspar Poussin, D. Teniers, Weeniz, and 
other masters of the various schools, but 
recent and prospective changes render it 
undesirable to go further into details. The 
Gallery f of which. Horace Walpole claimed 
to have given the idea, extends the entire 
length of the eastern front, and is 136 ft. 
long, 14 ft. wide, and 14 ft. high. The 
walls and ceiling are decorated with 
stucco-work and paintings in chiaroscuro. 
*'It is arranged as a combined museum and 
library, and contains, besides a fine col- 
lection of books, numerous objects of 
antiquity, and a splendid vase of Irish 
crystal mounted in gold which was pre- 
sented by the ladies of Ireland to a late 
Duchess of Northumberland when leaving 
Ireland at the close of the Duke's Lord 
Lieutenancy. 

The grounds, though level, are charming. 
They were laid out by Brown, but have 
since been much altered. The lawns are 
wide and smooth, the trees and shrubs of 
unusual variety, size, and beauty. There 
are magnificent cedars, the largest stone- 
pines in England, silver firs of surprising 
height, as well as many other varieties of 
the fir tribe, spruces, poplars, Turkey oaks. 



copper beeches, Judas trees, tulip trees, 
magnolias, catalpas, large groups of 
acacias, giant Portugal laurels, and most 
of the ordinary park trees. 

The gardens of Syon are of great extent 
and beauty, and have always been cele- 
brated. The Protector Somerset, the 
builder of the first house, formed a 
" botanic garden " here, one of the first 
formed in England. It is twice noticed 
in the Herbal (1568) of Dr. Turner— who 
was Somerset's physician, and may have 
been his adviser in gardening. The Earl 
of Northumberland too, as we have seen, 
spent large sums on the Syon gardens 
(1616). It has since been several times 
remodelled, its present form being in the 
main due to the late Richard Forrest. It 
is especially famous for its fine collection 
of hardy exotics. The fiower gardens are 
brilliant, and the fruit and kitchen gardens, 
some acres in extent, are models of good 
order and productiveness. The plant and 
forcing houses are very large, and much 
admired by horticulturists for their ar- 
rangements. The Great Conservatory, 
designed by Fowler, is in the form of a 
wide crescent, with pavilions at the 
extremities, and a lofty central dome. 
The centre, 100 feet long, is a tropical 
house, and is said to contain the finest 
collection of tropical plants in any private 
establishment in England. It is note- 
worthy that here only in this country has 
the cocoanut palm fully ripened ; and the 
Victoria regia blossoms more freely and 
successfully than elsewhere. The stone 
vases on the pedestals of the terrace in 
front of the conservatory were carved by 
Grinling Gibbons. 

In the outbuilding are some fragments 
of Syon Monastery, and tradition affirms 
that the ancient mulberry trees — now kept 
alive with difficulty — belonged to the 
convent gardens. 



TAD WORTH, Surrey {see Kings- 
wood). 

TALWORTH, Surrey {see Ditton, 
Long). 

TANDBIDGE, Surrey (Dom. 
^^rigfe), H m. E. of Godstone, 2^ m. 1S,E. 



of Godstone Road Stat, of the S.-E. Rly. : 
pop. 623, of whom 168 were in the eccl. 
dist. of Blindley Heath, and 30 in that of 
Felbridge. 

The village stands in a pretty sequestered 

district, away from any main line of road. 

The pursuits are agricultural ; the fields 

\ mos^Vy oi catcl «sid xoota^ with a few hop- 
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gardens. An Angnstiiiian prioiT. or hospi- 
tal, for 3 priests and seTeru poor l»etfaren. 
was founded here in the reign of Bichard L 
Nerer rich, it jet oontinimi to the Disso- 
lution, when its rerenne was rained at 
£78 16f . eyi. It stood at the foot of the 
chalk hills, but no restige is left of the 
buildings. Near the site is a house called 
The Pnory. Encaustic tiles hare often 
been tamed np bj plough or spade. 

The Ckutvh (St. Peter) stands on high 
ground, E. ofthcTilL Itissmall. thoagh 
more than once enlarged. Originallj 
Norman, it has had £^ windows in- 
serted ; in 1836 a N. transept was added ; 
in 1844 a 8. aisle ; and in 1874 a N. aisle, Sir 
Gilbert Scott being the architect The large 
Dee* W. window was inserted and filled 
with painted glass as a memorial of Lord 
Chancellor Cottenham, d. 1851. Sereral 
other windows have memorial glass. The 
ch. has a tower and spire, with a peal of 
6 bdls. Li the ch.-7-ard is the grave, 
marked bj a pUun coffin tombstone with a 
cross at the head, of Sir J. Ck)6mo Melvill, 
K.C.B., of tiie India Office. A more elabo- 
rate tomb is that of Mrs. Tomer, wife of 
C. H. Tomer, Esq., at whose cost the N. 
side of the ch. was boilt. W. of the ch. 
is the gigantic trunk of a yew, which still 
pats forth abundant leaves, though the 
trunk is quite hollow. 

Ibndridge Cowrt, E. of the ch., is the 
seat of the Earl of Cottenham. BooVt 
Hutf a stately semi-classical mansion, 
with Ionic portico, on the way to God- 
stone, belongs to F. M. H. Turner, Esq., 
and is now &e residence of Mrs. Bonsor. 
Other seats are Tandridge Hall (Henry 
G5schen, Esq.), a fine late 16th cent, man- 
sion, but much altered ; and Southlands 
(W. Dickenson, Esq.), a good modem 
house. 

TATSFIELD, Surbey, on the 
eastern border of the county, adjoining 
Westerham, Kent, from which town 
Tatsfield ch. is about 2^ m. N.W. Pop. 
187. 

Tatelifelle^ at the Dom. Survey, was 
held by Anchetel de Ros of Bp. Odo. 
Early in the 14th cent, the manor be- 
longed to Bichard Fitz-Griffin, and re- 
mained with his descendants till about 
1367. It then passed to the Uvedales, by 
whom it was held till alienated by Sir 
Wm. Uvedale to Sir John Gresham about 



1631. By hi$ marriage with Catherine 
Maria, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Gresham. in l:!!<H.it passed to W. I^veson 
Gower. Esq.. and is now the propertr of 
G. W. G. Leveson Gower, Esq. Tat^sfielil 
Court Lodge, the old manor-house, stood 
near the ch.. but was pulled down by the 
last Sir John Gresham. A new house was 
built at the foot of the hill, on the road to 
Westerham : but there is no gentleman's 
seat now occupied in the parish. 

The Church (dedication unknown) is a 
plain old village ch., of flint and stone, 
standing on the summit of the chalk ridge 
which runs E. and W. through the par. 
It comprises nave, chancel, and W. tower. 
The widls, of great thickness, are in part 
E.E. ijohs. the two lancets high up on the 
N., and their splays inside), but the win- 
dows are Dec. The tower and porch are 
modem (1838) and poor. E. of the ch. is 
a yew of great size, but formed of several 
stems. Th& views from the ch.-yard are 
extensive and fine. Along the S. slope of 
the hill the ancient Pilgrims* Eoad runs 
into Kent. 

TEDDINGTON, Middx., on the 1. 
bank of the Thames, and on the main 
rcxad from Richmond to Bushey Park and 
Hampton Court, midway, 1^ m., between 
Eingston-upon-Thames and Twickenham, 
12 m. from London by road, and a stat. 
on the L. and S.-W. Ely. (New Kingston 
line). Pop. 4063. Inns : Clarence Hotel, 
Park Road ; Anglers'; Royal Oak ; Mng's 
Head (anglers' houses). 

It is a favourite legend at Teddington, 
and one adopted by the Emperor Napoleon 
III. in his * C^sar, that the place owes its 
name to the tide being arrested here — 
Tide-end'tonm, But the tide is stayed by a 
lock— the lowest on the Thames— and locks 
are a comparatively recent invention. 
In early times, before the construction 
of bridges, locks, and other obstructions, 
there can be no doubt the tide ascended 
much higher. But the fatal objection to 
the popular etymology is the sixjlling of 
the name, in the oldest records, Ubtyngton, 
IbdyntoUfWhich. points pretty conclUHivcly 
to a patronymic, Toding, as in TotinguH, 
Tooting, or Tati/ng, as in Taddingtf>n, 
Gloucestershire. 

The tide now flows but f(jcbly some 
way below Teddington : high-water at 
Teddington lAck. v^ VVi,!^ \ii,VtijistN2v:AKv 
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at London Bridge^ the distance being 19^ 
m. The old, lumbering, but picturesque 
Teddington Lock has given place to a 
more solid and convenient structure of 
masonry, with a siding for the quicker 
passage of skiffs and pleasure-boats. There 
IS good fishing on the Thames here, though 
no established deep. The Anglers' is the 
head-quarters for fishermen, and a fa- 
vourite house of call with boating men. 
The Kemps are old-established fishermen. 
Teddington Lock is the limit below which, 
by Act of Parliament (1862-3), no water 
can be taken from the Thames for the 
supply of London. 

Teddington manor, originally an appur- 
tenance S Staines, belonged to West- 
minster Abbey till the Dissolution. Leases 
were granted to various persons by the 
Crown, till James L, in 1603, gave the 
reversion of the manor in fee farm to 
James Hill. It has since been several 
times alienated, but has had no owners of 
mark. 

The village extends from the river-side, 
where is the ch., on the one hand towards 
Twickenham, on the other, in a very 
irregular way, to the gates of Bushey 
Park. Several of the old mansions for 
which Teddington was once celebrated 
have been removed, but a few remain, and 
a large number of villas and genteel dwell- 
ings have been built within the last years, 
the proximity of the river, Bushey Park, 
and Hampton Court rendering it an at- 
tractive place of residence now that the 
railway has made it readily accessible. 
A new village has sprung up about the 
Stat., Upper Teddington, which already 
has ch., schools, hotel, and shops of a 
more showy description than those of the 
mother village. 

The Chwrch (St. Mary), close by the 
river, is a mean brick building ; tiie S. 
aisle, the oldest part, of the 16th cent., 
the N. aisle built in 1763, chiefly at the 
expense of Dr. Stephen Hales, who also 
built the tower in the following year. 
The chancel, of Sufltolk brick and Dec. in 
style, is a recent addition. The interior 
is as poor as the exterior, but has some 
monts. of interest. The earliest is to Sir 
Orlando Bridgntan, d. June 1674, com- 
missioner for Charles I. at the treaty of 
TJxbridge, and after the Restoration suc- 
cessively Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 



Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, from 
which office he was, however, dismissed 
in 1672 for refusing to sign the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. E. wall of N. aisle, 
tablet to " Margaret Woffington, spinster.'' 
d. March 28, 1760, the once famous actress 
Peg Woffington. In the vestry, tablet to 
" Stephen Hales, D.D., clerk of the closet 
to the Princess of Wales, who was minister 
of this parish 51 years," d. Jan. 4, 1761, 
author of * Vegetable Statics,' * Statical 
Essays,' and other valuable books and 
papers in natural history and physiology, 
and inventor of a system of ventilation 
which was successfully applied in hospi- 
tals, prisons, ships, and other close and 
crowded places. He was buried under 
the tower which he had erected. Tablet 
to John Walter, founder and principal 
proprietor of the Times, the first of three 
distinguished bearers of that name : he 
had a residence at Teddington, where he 
died, Nov. 16, 1812. At the W. end of the 
ch. is the mont. of Henry Flitcroft, archi- 
tect of the churches of St. Giles in the 
Fields, and St. Olave, Tooley Street. The 
body of Paul Whitehead, the poet, of 
dubious fame, d. Dec. 30, 1774, was buried 
in Teddington ch.-yard, but his heart, by 
his own desire, was placed in a marble urn, 
and deposited, with various heathenish 
ceremonies, in the mausoleum of his 
patron. Lord Le Despencer, at West 
Wycombe; from which, after being ex- 
hibited to visitors for 60 years, it was 
stolen in 1839. Whitehead has no me- 
morial at Teddington. His residence was 
on Twickenham Common. At Teddington 
also was buried Richard Bentley, d. 1782, 
the son of the great Greek scholar, author 
of * Patriotism,' and other forgotten poems, 
sometime friend of Horace Walpole, his 
adviser and draughtsman in the erec- 
tion and decoration of Strawberry Hill, 
and illustrator of some of the volumes 
issued from the Strawberry Hill press. 
Hales' successor in the curacy of Ted- 
dington was John Cosens, D.D., who 
published 'The Tears of Twickenham,' 
* QEconomics of Beauty,' and other poems, 
and some volumes of sermons. 

The Chv/rch of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Upper Teddington, a large and handsome 
E.E. building of yellow brick with red 
brick mouldings and cornices, was partly 
erected in 1866, and completed (except 
the tower aad ^pire) in 1873, from the 
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dengns of Mr. G. B. Street, R.A. By it is 
a spacioiui school-hoiue, coTresponding in 
architectaral character, erected in 1874. 

The Manor Howe was built by Lord 
Buckhiirst early in the 17th cent. In the 
18th oesttt. it was for several years the 
residsace of Visct. Dadley and Ward, who 
altered the house and remodelled the 
grounds, where among otiier things he 
constructed, if we may trust his neighbonr 
Horace Walpole, ** an obelisk belom a hedge, 
a canal at right angles with the Thames, 
and a sham bridge no wider than that of 
a Tiolin." * His widow married a Capt. 
Smith, who swept away all these pneri- 
lities, and << nearly rebuilt" the house. 
It is now the residence of George 
Vatcher, Esq. 

Among the more eminent inhabitants 
of Teddmgton are Q. Elizabeth's Earl of 
Leioester, who resided here in 1570 ; and 
the celebrated William Penn, who dated 
the letter, in which he rebutted the charge 
of being a Papist, from Teddington, Oct. 
1688. l^ancis Manning dates the Preface 
of his translation of Theodosius from 
Teddington, and he continued to live here 
for many years afterwards-f Whilst still 
an outlaw, John Wilkes, during a surrep- 
titious visit to England, had " an out-of- 
the-way lodging in the second turning 
past Teddington Church. "J John O'Keefe, 
the dramatic author, was resident at 
Teddington in 1794 whilst he delivered 
his 'Works,' in 4 volumes, to his sub- 
scribers. 

THAMES DrrTON, Suerey (see 

DiTTON). 

THEOBALDS, a manor and the 
site of a royal palace and park, in the par. 
of Chbbhunt, Herts. Under Cheshunt 
an account has been given of the manor. 
The pie^ace was built, 1660 and following 
vears, by Elizabeth's famous minister, 
WiUiam Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, 
who had purchased the manor of Mr. Wm. 
Goring. Cecil began his house, as he writes 
(Aug. 1585), " with a mean measure, but 



* Walpoleto the Earl of Strafford, July 28, irST; 
Letters, vol. ix., p. 102. 

t Lyaons, vol. ii, p. 736. 

t Entry in Sir Joshua Reynolda's Pocket-book, 
Aug. 28, 1766 : quoted in Leslie and Taylor's Life 
of Sir J. Reynolds, vol. i, p. 258. 



increased on occasion of her Majesty's 
often comyng." Elizabeth, in fact, came 
often, and did not come alone. She loved 
to witness the hunting of a hart, and 
Theobalds was close at hand to Enfield 
Chase or Waltham Forest. From 1564 
she made a visit of some duration every 
summer, and her host was bound to adapt 
his house to her requirements. In the 
contemporary Life of Lord Burleigh it is 
said, — 

"Her Majeetie sometimes had strangers and 
ambassadors come to her at Theobalds; where 
she hath byn sane in as great royally, and served 
as bountifully and magnifioently as at any other 
time or place, all at his Lordship's chardg : with 
rich shows, pleasant devices, and all manner of 
sports could De devised, to the great delight of her 
Mi^estie and her whole traine." * 

Cecil entertained the Queen 12 times, 
and each visit of his imperious mistress 
cost him "from £2000 to £3000," — a 
large sum in those days. At other times 
considerable state was maintained at 
Theobalds :— 

** His Lordship's hall was ever well furnished 
with men, served with meate and kept in good 
order. For his steward kept a standing table for 
gentlemen ; besides two other long tables (many 
times twice set) one for the clerk of the kitchen, 
the other for yeomen. And, whether his Lordship 
were absent or present, all men, both retainers 
and others, resorted continually to meat and meale 
at their pleasures. .... His Lordship was served 
with men of quaUtie and habilitie Inso- 
much as I have nombred in his house, attending 
on the table, 20 gentlemen of his retainers of 
£1000 per annum a peace in possession or reversion. 
And 01 his ordinary men as manie. Some worth 
£1000 ; some worth 8, 5, 10, yea £20,000, daiely 
attending his Lordship's service. .... He also 
greatly delighted in making gardens, fountains, 
and walks, which at Theobalds were perfected 
most costly, bewtyfully, and pleasantly; where 
one might walk two mile in the Walks before he 
came to their ends." f His greatest delight was to 
" lye a day or two at his little lod^ at Theobaldes, 
retired from business. . . Biding in his garden ana 
walks upon his Uttle mule was his greatest dis- 
port."! 

Cecil's house was a stately structure of 
brick with stone dressings, comprising a 
central entrance gate-house, and two 
quadrangles with smaller courts, in style 
something between Hatfield and Enole. 
The first quadrangle, 86 ft. square, called 
the Fountain Court, from a fountain sup- 
ported by 4 pillars of black marble, be- 
tween which was a group of Venus and 

* The GompLeat Statesman, chap, zviii. Peck, 
Desiderata Curiosa. lib. i, p. 33. 
t Ibid., pp. SI— Si. t Iba., p. 60. 
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Capid in white marble, contaiBwi the state 
rooms. On the pround flo<ir was the tireftt 
Hall, paved with Purbeck marbloT and 
hftTing a roof of " carred timber of curious 
workmanslpp*" The Prefteuce Cbauiber 
was lined with carTed wainecot. and hud a 
** ceiling full of pLded pendants hanging 
down, setting forth the room with great 
(iplendor/* On the first floor were the 
FreHenne Chamber, a PriTy Chamber^ 
richly omftraented.Withdrawing Chamber, 
Kiug'a tted-charabcr and a Galiery 12a ft. 
long and 21 wide> ''wainst-otted with oak, 
and paintings over the Bame of diviera cities 
rarely painted and set forth with a frctt 
Beelinge, with divers pendants roses and 
flower-de-liiccB, painted and gilded with 
gold." Nnmeroufl other chambers and 
galleriefl were of corrtaponding splendour. 
The itiddle Court was a quadrangle 110 ft. 
■q,, containing the Queen's Chapol, Privy 
Cnajnber, and other apartmentSj the 
Prince's Lodgings, the Duke's Lodgings, 
the Queen's Gallery, 109 ft. by 14 ft^ all 
of great splendour. 8. of the house was, 
what may be regarded as a partkular gx.- 
emplification of Cecil's personal taste, " a 
large open cloister^ built upon several 
large faire pillars of stone, arched over 
with 7 arehea, with a fair rayle and 
balisters, well painted with the Kinges 
and Queenes of England, and the pedigree 
of the old Jjd. Burleigh, and divers other 
ancient familiefl ; with paintings of many 
castles and battailes, w'ith divers subscrip- 
tions on the walls."* The gardens, which 
wer« very large, and considered the finest 
in England, were laid out in the taste of 
the age, with hiits, canalsj bridges, foun- 
tains, labyrinths, knots, terraces, and 
Baramer-houses, and atlorned with matble 
statues and busts, "and oolumnsond pyra- 
mids of wood lip and down the garden.*'! 
The first Earl of Salisbury, Burleigh's 
youngest son, succeeded Uj Theobalds, and 
entertained James 1, here for four days 
(May 1603), on his way from Scotland to 
take posseseion of the English throne, 
and here James received the homage of 
th^ Lords of the Council, and created his 
firstbatchof 28 English knights. Three 
years later James waa again here with his 

» PftTUamflntar^ Surrey, 1G60, qiiot*! in Ljaom, 
Toi. i., P. 773. crt*H ; Nicholn. Pn-tfrflBMs at Quewi 
lllinbctQ ; Ctimplertt UtatHiriTiui, euv 
* Sw the dwcnfAion Lq Tuul HtfuUnar'ii JtHirufty 
ft7 Eng-Iaml ia liifS, Walpole'a tnuif., p. fiJb 



father-in-law, Chri{;tian, King of Den- 
mark.* So delighted was James with 
the place that he persuaded the Earl to 
exchange it with him for Hatfield — the 
present seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
the lineal descendant of the owner of 
Theobalds, C*^ HATFIELD HOUSE.) An 
Act (4 and 5 Jas. 1.) was passed for the 
transfer of Hatfield, and the King re- 
ceived possession of Theobalds, May 23, 
1607, 

" In purah&rin^ of Tbwbnld'i Hcmw * . * , , 
thd km(f tM dutim K^jj^tlf J Sftlinburr, juwl ftunly 
the Hcnue vaa not tio fit fur a Bubject, It !■ very 
liugti, woil (Htitrivei), vei> Htntely^ a very sinwt • 
wbolMDiDd placa; bat hm iitiitbtir lonJjihip nor 
totiAbta, aor Bi> mucb at prorisfoD cf fnul : only 
n Park for plfiMnre and no ifloro. Now iK«Lhg the 
LiuK bad bimstK abuni London en wery ijdfi : 
jji Keat be hwl Orwuwlch and EUthjun ; id Emkx^ 
'Ba.veAng L iii Midrllcwx, HAnipton Ctiurt ; in 
Sumr, rJonmch arid Itidimond and OsUandB ; 
thernfore in thft northefru idde tf>wajd4 Bootlktid 
h« dHirod to bavA ime buTiH ; and in bis tiin« 
be made moreiue ot jtUum of any other. BdBides 
it wu near to Walthajn FvToet, wbjch ia tho 
neanst fnrwt to Ltiudvu, uid tm doubt but he had 
ad adtantaguoiu ohange, t 

Ben Jonfion wrote his ' Entertainment 
of the Two Kings of Great Britain and 
Denmark at TheobaM'a for the reception 
of Christian IV. in 1G06/ When, the 
following year, Theobalds was about to 
be formally transferred by Cecil to the 
King, Jonson was again called m to 
fnrnish matter for the royal feast. He 
prt?pflred the masqne entitled * Enter- 
taininent of King James and Qnecn Anne 
at Theobald's in 1607.' and in it he makes 
the Genius of the Honse^ when Lord 
Salisbury delivers possession to the Qneen, 
exchange Horrow for the Iosh of mch a 
mafiter for joy at the acquisition of bo 
incomparable a mistresa, 

James greatly extended the park by 
taking in a portion of Enfleld Chosef and 
Northaw and Cheshnnt commons^ and he 
snrrounded it with a wall 10 miles in cir- 
cotnfercnce. '* At the distance of every 
mile there waa fixed in the wall a sqnaro 
stone, with the date of the voar and the 
number of miles/"} When Lysons wrote 



* A flowing nticount of their reception wna 
giT^n in ♦Th* King of Dennuj-k'* Welcome ' 4to, 
1600. 

j Hiihop GDodnmiL, Ctjnrtof KLd^ James, toL L, 
p. 174 : tlm bitUvp wr(^te in reply to Jiir Antbnny 
WeJdoTi, who of ociiirK give* n UiiTAnuLt tolvuT to 
the iHurchutiL 






,yi50u*, Tol 1., p. 776, n, 33. 
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(1810), "one of these, with the figure VIIL 
and the date 1621.'* still lenuumed ""in a 
part of the old wmll which forms the 
Doiuidtty of Mr. Bnaoell's gsrden «t 
Aldbmry.*' James spent most of his 
Idsare at Theobalds^ The New Birer 
was carried through the park, and James 
took great interest in its construction. 
But it was nearlj proring fiital to him. 
Riding in the paik with Prince Charles 
on a winter afternoon, when the New 
Bber was thinlj froaen orer, the King's 
hoTK stombled, and the King was thrown 
forward and disappeared nnder the ice. 
Sir Bichard Toong plunged into the water, 
Hued the King hy his boots, the only 
parti Tisible, and dragged him ashore, 
little the worse for his immersion. James 
was at Theobalds in March 1625, when 
be was attacked Ir^ tertian agne, and after 
neaily a month of irr^nlar medical treat- 
ment and much suffering, he died there, 
lfaEeh27,1626. 

Charles L Tisited Theobalds occasion- 
aUj. Henrj Cary Lord Falkland lost his 
life from breaking his leg on a stand 
in the park, September 1633. It was 
from Theobalds that Charles set ontto put 
himself at the head of his arm j, Feb. 1642. 
In 1650the Parliamentary Commissioners 
made a sarvey of the palace and park : 
thej reported that the palace was an ex- 
oelient onilding, in good repair, and by no 
means fit to be demolished. It was how- 
ever dismantled, and the greater part 
raced, the proceeds of the materials being 
appropriated to the army. The park they 
state was 2608 acres in extent, and they 
^ne the timber in it at £7259, exclusiye 
of 16,608 trees set apart for the navy and 
others which had already been cut down. 

Immediately after the Restoration, 
Charles II. made a grant of Theobalds to 
George Honk, Earl of Albemarle, on the 
death of whose son, without male issue, in 
1687, it reverted to the Crown. William IIL 
granted thepalace and jf or ktoMBtsLvoxaite 
Bentinck, Earl of Portland, whose grand- 
son, the Duke of Portland, sold it in 1762 
to Mr. George Prescott for £76,000, ex- 
clusive of the timber. The manor of 
Theobalds passed to Ralph Duke of 
Montagu, who married the Duke of 
Albemarle's widow. It was sold by John 
Duke of Montagu to Mrs. Letitia Thorn- 
hill, from whom it passed by marriage to 
the Cromwell family, and was held at his 



death in 1821 by Oliver Cromwell, the 
last male descendant of the great Pro- 
tector. It is now held by the executors 
of Thos. A. Bnssell. Esq. 

The last vestiges of the palace were 
destroyed by Mr. Prescott in 1765. and 
the present Theobalds Sqtuire erected on 
the site. At that time there remained, 
among others, the room in which James was 
said to have died. The Stabler*, '* which 
stood near the road leading from Waltham 
Cross to Cheshnnt,*' included " on the W. 
side of the road a camel stable, 63 ft. in 
length : * and on the £. side two stables, 
each 119 ft., and a bam 163 ft. in length."t 
Adjoining them was an almshouse, also 
erected by Lord Burleigh, for " aged and 
over-worn captains, gentlemen by birth 
and calling," which was left standing till 
1812. 

The present Theobalds Park is the seat 
of Alderman James Cotton, M.P. (Lord 
Mayor, 1875-6). The house — a good red- 
brick mansion — ^was built by George 
Prescott, Esq., 1765-70. It stands on 
rising ground about 1^ m. S.W. of the 
palace of Lord Burleigh and King James. 
The park proper is only about 200 acres, 
but the enclosed estate is very extensive ; 
there are roads and walks through it 
from Enfield Chase to Cheshunt ch., and 
also from Waltham Cross. Southey, 
writing in 18184 says, " There still exists, 
though in decay, the moss walk, which 
formerly made part of the gardens of 
Theobalds. . . . About 80 years ago, and 
before the storm had made a breach 
through the old elms by which it was 
overshadowed, we remember this singular 
walk in its beauty ; — ^the only remains of 
all which rendered Theobalds the favourite 
palace of two succeeding sovereigns.'* In 
Gough's day there were left " a walk of 
abeles, between two walls, a circular 
summer-house, and traces of the park- 
wall." Dr. Isaac Watts resided for some 
years in the house of Sir Thomas Abney 
at Theobalds (before Sir Thomas removed 

* The naturalization of the camel was a f aTOurite 
notion of the ace. James also sought to rear silk- 
worms here : in the Exchequer Accounts is an 
order for the payment of £50, Jan. 23, 1618, 
to ''Munten Jenings, keeper of his Majesty's 
house and gardens at Theobalds .... for making 
a place for his Majesty's silk worms, and for 
m^ing provision of mulberry leaves for th«m." 

t Lybons. 

i Quarterly Review, vol. xix., p. 18. 
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to Abney Park, Stoke Newington). The 
mo88-wiJk and overhanging elms (even 
then the chief relics of Burleigh's famous 
grounds) came close to Sir Thos. Abney*s 
garden, and within a few yards of the 
entrance to the walk was a "summer- 
house, which, 50 years after Watts's 
death, was shown as the place in which he 
had composed many of his works." The 
exterior of Theobalds is engraved in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, Feb. 1836 ; and at 
Hinton St. Qeorge (the seat of Earl Poulett) 
is a view of the interior by Poelemberg. 
The house was no doubt a conspicuous 
object. Izaak Walton makes Auoept say, 
"I shall by your favour bear you com- 
pany as far as Theobalds ; " and Piscator 
ends his discourse, " I must in manners 
break off, for I see Theobald's House." * 

THEYDON, Essex, (pron. Thoy- 
dan,) the name of three adjoining pa- 
rishes lying on the S. and E. of Epping, 
between it and the Ongar road. In A.-S. 
charters the name is Thegndun (Thane's 
Hill), in Domesday (the manors being 
still undivided) it is Tamdena. It is a 
pleasant district, undulating, well wooded, 
well cultivated, drained by the little river 
Hoding and its runnels, and thinly popu- 
lated. 

Thetdon Bois (pr. Thoydon Boyt), 
the smallest of the three parishes, is about 
2 m. S. by B. of Epping : the Theydon 
Stat, of the Grt. E. Rly. (Ongar branch), 
l&J m. from Liverpool Street, is at 
Theydon Gate, \ m. E. of the ch. It is 
a scattered agric. par. of 798 inh., partly 
within the precincts of Epping Forest, 
whence the distinctive name, Bois, They- 
don Gate indicates the entrance to the 
forest. 

Theydon manor belonged to Waltham 
Abbey from the reign of Henry III. 
to the Dissolution. It has since been 
held by private persons, and has no his- 
tory. The vill., such as it is, lies for the 
most part about a broad pleasant green, 
with a long avenue on the 1., and oak- 
bordered lanes running from it on all 
sides. W. of Theydon Oreen is the 
Church (St. Mary), a plain, commonplace, 
red-brick and stone building, E.B. in style, 
erected here in 1862, as a more convenient 

* Complete Angler, ohap. i 



site than that of the old ch. It is prettily 
situated, and, standing on high ground, 
its octagonal tower and slate spire form a 
good landmark for the village. The old 
ch, was about 1 m. S., at the comer of 
a farm-road, on the rt. of the lane to 
Abridge : the gables and chimneys of the 
large old-fashioned, red-brick farmhouse 
by the ch.-yard will guide the stranger 
to the spot. Not a trace of the ch. is 
left ; the neglected ch.-yard is overgrown 
with nettles ; the tombs and gravestones 
are covered with lichens, broken and 
ruinous. Theydon Hall is the seat of B. 
H. C. Pallett, Esq. 

Theydon Gebnon (pr. Thoydon Gar- 
non), adjoining Theydon Bois on the N. 
and E., owes its distinctive name to having 
belonged td the Norman Gemons. Pop. 
1346; but of these 638 were in the eccL 
dist. of Coopersale, and 135 in the Epping 
Union workhouse. 

The old manor-house, \ m. N. by W. of 
the ch. . now a farm-house, is known as 
Garnish Hallf a corruption no doubt of 
Gemon's Hall. The Chyrch (All Saints) 
is in the S. part of the par., near HobVs 
Cross^ on the Abridge and Epping road. 
To reach it from Theydon Stat., turn S. 
and take the first lane on the 1., a 
charming walk of a mile along green 
and woody lanes. Passing Theydon 
Place (an old-fashioned, low, red-brick 
house, set amidst tall trees, the greenest 
of smooth-shaven lawns, and brightest 
of flowers), on the I. is a long, narrow 
lime avenue leading to the ch. door. The 
ch. is mostly of the Perp. period, but 
restored in 1863, when several new win- 
dows were inserted. The tall, sturdy, 
battlemented brick tower, with angle 
turret, was, according to a now illegible 
insc. on it, erected 1520, by means of a 
bequest of Aid. Sir John Crosby, of Crosby 
Hall, Blshopsgate Street. Rt. and 1. of 
the altar are corresponding monts.f with 
small brasses and labels (or the places 
where they have been). On I., Sir Wm. 
Fitzwilliam (d. 1570) and wife Anne, brass 
with kneeling effigies of the knight in 
armour, girt with sword and spurs, and 
attended by 2 sons, and the lady (a 
daughter of Sir Wm. Sidney of Penshurst) 
kneeling, arms and label, with 3 
daughters. Over this is a small brass 
of Alleyn, wife of John Branch, cit. and 
merchant of London, d. 1567. N. of the 
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dumod is a hram, now miinl, in good 
coiidition and yeiy well engraTed, of w m. 
JSsjAsby, rector of tiie par., oirc 1458. 
In tiie npper part of the B. window is 
some painted glass. Oki, in tiie ch^-ford 
s pictoresque half-timber cottage with 
pszgetted plaster. Robert Fbbyan, the 
dnonlcler, had a house here. In his 
win, dated 11th June, 1611, he directs 
that if he died ** at my mansion cidled 
BaUtedfs, mj corpse [shall bel buried 
atwene my pewe and the high awter 
witfahi theqwere of the parisshe chorche 
of Alhalowen of Theydon Ghudon.** No 
place named Halsteds Ib now known here, 
nor is any mentioned in Morant ; and in 
1810 Sir Henry Ellis could discoyer no 
tradition of any plot of ground bearing 
1^ name, nor in uie parish registers, rent 
rolls, or muniments, any reference to a 
funily named Fabyan. The old chronicler 
was bnried in St. Michael's ch., Comhill ; 
hut his mont. was ahready *< gone'* when 
fltow wrote his Survey of London at the 
close of the 18th cent. 

iet Oocpersale hamlet, 2 m. N., is 
a district ch. (St. Alban's) built, with 
the adjacent parsonage, by Miss A. 
fioublon. Coopertale — a corruption, it 
has been suggested, of Cooper's Hall— 
the large mansion now better known as 
0Mper9aie Heme (Mrs. Houblon), at the 
N. end of the par., has been alt^ied and 
modenuEed, but retains some of the old 
painted odlings. OoepereaU Ball (Wm. 
Willett, Esq.), 1 m. N.W. of the ch; 
Bapne$ Pti/rk (T. C. Marsh, Esq.), 2 m. 
N., and Theydon Place (J. H. Smee, Esq.), 
are the other seats. 

Trbtbok Mount (pop. 184) lies E. of 
Th^don Gemon, between it and Staple- 
foid Tawney. It is a pleasant country, 
but there is no village, not even a ** pub- 
lic." The only thing to notice is J^Ul 
Sail, the property of Sir W. Bowyer 
-Smijth, Bart., and now the residence of J. 
Fleming, Esq. TTill Hall was commenced 
br Elizabeth's famous secretary, Sir 
Thomas Smith, who came into possession 
of the estate by his marriage with Philippa, 
relict of Sir John Hampden, its former 
owner. Sir Thomas left the house un- 
fiziished at his death, 1678, but made pro- 
vision in his will for its completion. It is 
a large quadrangular edifice, of the classic 
strlethen coming into vogue; redbrick 
with stone dressings; engaged columns 



and pediment in principal front, and a 
balustered parapet running all round. 
Some of the rooms are large; the spacious 
hall has a gallery on one side, and an 
ornamental stucco ceiling, and is hung 
with arms, armour, and family portraits. 
The great staircase is also noteworthy. 
In one of the bedrooms is a recess like a 
very large cupboard, which tradition (of 
recent growth) says was a hiding-place. 
It^was discovered some 40 years since, 
and is curious as retaining on the wall 
the original " water-work," like that Fal- 
staff commended to Hostess Quickly (King 
Henry IV., part ii., act ii., sc. 2). This, 
as a label mforms you, represents '* the 
Destruction of Sennacherib and his Host. " 
Some of the other rooms retain their old 
** fly-bitten tapestries." HiU Hall stands 
on high ground, whence it was named 
by Sir Thomas Smith, Mimnt Ball. 
The park is large, finely timbered, and 
broken by deep dells. Theydon Mount 
Churoh (St. Michaers) stands in the park 
i m. S.E. of the hall. It is small, of 
brick, with tower and short spire, and was 
built by the first Sir William Smith (d. 
1626) in place of the old ch. injured by 
lightning. It contains many memorials 
of the Smith or Smijth family, including 
those of Sir Thomas, the secretary, who is 
represented under an arched canopy, and 
belauded in a long Latin insc. ; and Sir 
William, the builder of the ch. 

THORNDON HALL {see Hobn- 
DOK, Essex). 

THORPE, SuBREY (Dom. Torp), 
an agric. vill., midway, about 2 m., be- 
tween Egham and Chertsey : pop. 590. 

Lying in the meadows at the N. foot of 
St. Anne's HiU, with the heighte termi- 
nating in Cooper's Hill on the W. and N., 
the Thames bounding it on the E., a 
streamlet flowing through the fields, ex- 
panding into the Mete Pool (a favourite 
resort of water-fowl and abounding in 
fish) and turning two mills, wiih broad 
green meads on every side, it is just the 
quiet, sylvan spot the naturalist, angler, 
or artist would delight to spend a brief 
holiday in. 

The manor belonged to Chertsey Abbey 
from its foundation to its suppression. 
It was thecL i«\.«^<^ Xyj >(jQfc ^^rtss^nv 
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till 1590, when Elizabeth granted it to 
Sir Jolm Wolley, her Latin secretary. 
For the past century it has belonged to 
the Bennetts. The Ckurchj St Mary, is 
cmciform, of flint and chalk ; Dec, ex- 
cept the ivy-clad tower, which is 16th 
cent, brick. It was carefully restored in 
1864, and a wooden screen added. The 
chancel window has good Dec. tracery ; 
most of the windows are filled with 
modem painted glass. In the chancel 
are a piscina, credence, and sedilia. Obs, 
the veay curious late brass, within marble 
frame, on S. wall of chancel, of William 
Denham, goldsmith, of London, d. 1583, 
his wife and 13 children, 4 sons and 9 
daughters. [Was he grandfather, or any 
connection, of the author of Cooper's 
Hill ? The poet's father, as well as him- 
self, lived at Egham.] Of the older 
brasses which were in the transept only 
fragments remain. There are several 
mural monts., chiefly to the Bennetts ; 
one has on it the verses written by 
Sterne, when " apprehensive " of the loss 
of a *dear fnend" Eliza or Lady 
James),* and commencing, " Columns 
and laboured urns but vainly show.* 

Thorpe Place (Rev. H. Leigh Ben- 
nett), Duilt about 1800, on the site of 
the old manor-house, stands in a smidl 
but good park. The other seats are 
T?iorpe Lee (J. C. Blackett, Esq.), at the 
Egh^ end of the par. ; Thorpe House 
(Hon. Mrs. Scott) ; and JEastley End (H. 
Ritchie, Esq.) Sir Edw. Nicholas, Secre- 
tary of State to Charles I., had a house 
at Thorpe, to which, in a letter dated 
Aug. 31, 1641, he begs the King's per- 
mission to remove on account of "ye 
sickness and small pox very rife in 
London." 

THURROCK, GRAYS, Essex {see 
Gbays). 

THURROCK, LITTLE, Essex, 
on the 1. bank of the Thames, and on the 
road to West Tilbury, 1 m. E. of the 
Grays Stat, of the L. and Southend Rly. 
Pop. 321. 

The village stands on elevated ground 
overlooking Thurrock and Chadwell 
Marshes, and from many parts there are 

*- SeehiB Letter to his Dau^^ter, ApriL9, 1707. 



good views over the Thames. The vill. 
itself has little to interest. The occupa- 
tions are agricultural ; there are consider- 
able arable farms ; the marshes afford 
pasture; and vegetables, and especially 
peas, are largely grown for the London 
market. There are also extensive brick 
fields and chalk pits. Here, at Chadwell, 
and at Bast Tilbury, are the chalk shafts 
and caverns known as Cunobeline's Gold 
Mines and Daneholes, and described 
under Chadwell St. Maby, p. 80. 
Little Thurrock ch. (St. Mary) is a plain 
little village ch., comprising nave and 
chancel under one roof, much altered, 
and of no marked character or interest. 



THURROCK, WEST, Essex, on 
the 1. bank of the Thames, 1^ m. W.from 
the Grays Stat., 3 m. E. from the Pnrfleet 
Stat of the Tilbury and Southend line, 
Grt. E. Rly., 19 m. from London. Pop., 
exclusive of Purfleet garrison and Corn- 
wall R^ormatory ship, 646. 

The vill. consists of a few cottages, 
some wooden, all poor, clustered by the 
vicaxage and the Old Ship inn, or scattered 
along the road from Grays to Pnrfleet 
Standing apart are several well-to-do 
farms. The ch. will be noticed by every 
traveller on the rly., seated solitary by 
the river-side, half a mile from the vUL, 
the way to it being acrossia dreary marsh 
— ^in summer a tolerable walk, but in 
winter the very picture of desolation. It 
was not, however, always so lonely. By 
it was a religious house, traces of whioi 
have been found, and also, we are informed, 
flint foundations of ordinary dw;elling8. 

Here, by the ch., was the last gathering- 
place of the pilgrims to Canterbury from 
the eastern counties, previous to crossing 
by the ferry into Kent. The Church 
(St Clement) stands on a bed of gravel : 
it was formerly surrounded by a stout 
flint wall, but flints becoming very dear 
some five-and-thirty years ago, the 
churchwarden pulled down the wall, sold 
the flints, and put up instead a flimsy 
fence. The ch. is built of flint and chalk. 
A tablet on the front of the tower is said 
to bear the date 1040. but it is too much 
weatherworn to be now decipherable 
from below. If the date be correctly 
given, it would seem to carry back the 
building to before the Conquest (and this 
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would be of forther interest as illustrating 
the date of the riyer wall, whidi must 
baye been constructed before the church). 
But no carving is left of Norman date, 
and the oldest part of the building ap- 
pears to be B.E. The ch. consists of a 
nave and 8. aisle, chancel, with an ugW 
modem south chapel, and a massive W. 
tower, chiefly of chalk and flint in regular 
oomaes, but with a modem upper storey 
oClnick. 

The church has been patched and 
disfigured both inside and out, yet suf- 
fered to become almost ruinous. The 
nave has been repaired and tb.e white- 
wash removed, but the walls show cracks, 
the mortar is crumbling away, and the 
whole looks as though it would fall down 
before one of the gales which sweep with 
such force across the river here. Till 
lately the interior afforded a curious illus- 
tration of churchwardens* taste. Walls, 
arches, and pillars v^ere all covered 
thickly with whitewash, and, by way of 
relieving the monotony, the capitals and 
mouldings of the columns were washed 
over wit£ lampblack. There is a tradi- 
tion that it was first done by way of 
putting the church into mourning for the 
frincess Charlotte, but if so it was not 
removed when the occasion was past. In 
1865 the nave columns were purified, but 
those of the chancel remain untouched, 
and have a most absurd effect. Once the 
capitals were otherwise decorated. On 
carefully removing the white and black 
washes, it was found that they had been 
covered with gilding — perhaps by pil- 
grims. Traces of paintings were also 
found on the walls, but no figure could 
be made out. 8. of the chancel is a good 
double piscina. The E. window is early 
Dec. of rather peculiar and very good 
tracery, but sadly weatherworn outside. 
The communion table appears to be the 
original one, of oak. No mont. now re- 
mains in the ch., but on the fioor of the 
N. chapel lie the life-sized alabaster 
effigies of a knight in armour (16th cent.) 
and his wife : supposed to be of the Des- 
borough family. They are in wonderful 
preservation considering the perils to 
which they have been exposed. The 
mont. itself being destroyed, a local 
magnate thought me two effigies would 
be more serviceable as ornaments to his 
house than in the ch. They were taken i 



away, therefore, and for years formed 
the supporters of the gateway of High 
House (2 m. nearer Purfieet). Some years 
ago they were restored to the ch. The 
brass of Humphrey Heies, 1584, men- 
tioned by Haines as lost, and that of his 
son Humphrey, 1686, being loose, were 
' removed to the vicarage for safety. That 
of Heies^s daughter, Kath. Bedinge, 1691, 
is lost By the altar is a stone with the 
place of a half effigy of a priest, and^ 
below it a very elegant cross, but the 
brasses are gone. 

TILBURY, EAST, Essex, on the 

1. bank of the Thames, about 3 m. below 
Tilbury Fort, and 1^ 8.B. from the Low 
Street Stat. (24 m. from London) of the 
Southend Rly., which is in this par. Pop.' 
660. Inn, Ship. 

East Tilbury is curiously out-of-the- 
way and old-world like. It lies on a 
projecting point of land which divides 
the Gravesend and Lower Hope reaches 
of the Thames, and overlooks the Tilbury 
Marshes. The ch. stands at the extremity 
of the street, which leads only, to the 
river wall and fort, lonely and exposed to 
the keen winds sweeping over these 
dreary marshes. Of old the townr-for 
so it was styled in the 14th cent.— was 
exposed to worse foes than the winter's 
winds. Thus in 1402, Henry IV.,. "con- 
sidering the great losses, damages, and 
destructions which have happened in 
times past to the same town, by the 
arrival of French and other enemies 
there; and dreading that greater may 
happen in process of time, if no remedy 
be applied, both there and in the neigh- 
bourhood — especially as there is no other 
landing place on that side for a great 
space,"— grants to his " beloved lieges, the 
men of the town of East Tilbury in the 
county of Essex," permission to " fortify 
the said town " by means of a sea wall of 
earth and other works, " that our enemies 
sailing before the said town, when they 
shall have knowledge of the said fortifi- 
cation, may hencefortii more fear and 
avoid entering the waters of the Thames 
in warlike manner." ♦ This is the earliest 
mention of a fortification at East Tilbury. 



• Rymer, Foedera, toL viii, p. 271 ; Cruden, 
Qist. of GraTeMud, p. 122. «^ » "> 
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It has merer sinoe been wttbont one, bat 
as late as the reign of Charles IL the 
Dutch, the last enemy who sailed up the 
Thames with warlike Intent, battered 
down the tower of Bast Tilbuiy cb., bat 
did little harm to the town or fortress. 
It was on their second ascent np the 
Thames, July 1667, that the Dutch de- 
stroyed the ch. tower, as on the first they 
did not reach higher than Shellhayen, 6 
m. below Bast Tilbary, In place of the 
old block-house a more regular battery 
was then built, but for many years little 
attention was given to it. Now, however, 
a new and much larger fort has been con- 
structed at Coalhouse Point, as part of a 
comprehensiye jeystem of works for the 
d^ence of the Thames. The other forts 
and outworks are at Tilbury Fort and 
West Tilbury, on this side of the river, 
and at Hope Point, Cliff Creek, 8home 
Mead, and Milton, on the opposite shore. 
The forts will be of great strength, and 
provided with guns of immense^ power, 
which will have the most approved ap- 
pliances for working, and act in connec- 
tion with a carefully arranged scheme of 
submarine mines, or torpedoes. The works 
at Coalhouse Point are not completed, but 
the guns are in position. 

It is commonly daid that it was at East 
Tilbury St. Cedd, the apostle of the East 
Saxons, founded a rehgious house and 
built a church, but West Tilbury is the 
more probable site. {See Tilbuby, WBst ; 
Chadwbll.) East Tilbury Chwoh (St 
Margaret) is a rude Dec. building, much 
patched, and the river-dde wall strangely 
worn by exposure to storms. It com- 
prises nave, north aisle, and chancel, with 
a makeshift tower, and possesses no fea- 
ture of interest. 

Kear East TUbury are some of the 
caverns in the chalk, known as Dane- 
holes, of which other and more remark- 
able examples occur in the neighbouring 
parishes of Little and West Thurrock and 
ChadweU, and in the chalk districts on 
the other side of the Thames, and which 
axe described under Chadwbll. Gervase 
of Tilbury (temp. Henry II. and John), 
Marshal of the kingdom of Aries, and 
author of the *Otia Imperialia,* written 
for the amusement of the Emperor Otho, 
was a native of Tilbury, but whether of 
Sast or West Tilbury is not known, but 
it may well have been tbfi former, as we 



have seen that Bast nibury was at an 
early date a town of some consequence. 

TILBURY FORT, Essex, on the 

Thames opposite Gravesend, and in West 
Tilbury and Chadwell parishes, is the 
chief of the river forts referred to under 
Tilbuby, East. W. of the fort is the 
Tilbury Stat, of the London and Southend 
Rly. (22^ m.), connected with which is a 
steamboat pier, whence there is a half- 
hourly steamboat ferry to Gravesend. 

The earliest fortification '' by the Thames 
side at Tilburye*,*' was erected by Henry 
YIII. in 1689, and known as the Hermitage 
Bulwark ("Thermitage Bullwerk"). It 
was "furnished with ordenaunce and 
artillery" — a demi-cannon (30-pounder), 
<< a Fr^ch cut-nose sdier," a falconet of 
brass, and a mortar and other pieces of 
iron, 16 in all — ^with iron, lead, and stone 
shot, " bowes of yough," sheaves of livery 
arrows, Moorish pikes and black bills, the 
garrison being a captain, deputy, porter, 
2 *' souldeors/' and 4 gunners. When 
the Armada threatened invasion. Tilbury 
Blockhouse was found to be sadly out of 
order. Under Federico Giambelli, a Man- 
tuan engineer, who had already won fame 
at the siege of Antwerp, and had been 
taken into the service of Elizabeth, the 
works were hastily repaired. As soon 
as the danger was past, Giambelli was 
commission^ to rebuild the fort on the 
most approved principles — his salary being 
6$. Sd. a day. The new fort was a p^ta- 
gonal or star fort, with spreading bastions, 
rampart, glacis, moat, and counterscarp, ' 
in which Henry's fort was enclosed as 
the citadel.* Giambelli's fort served as 
the basis for all subsequent works till the 
recent remodelling. 

The most important modification took 
place after the panic caused by the Dutch 
sailing up the Thames in 1667. The 
Dutch Admiral did not reach Tilbury 
Fort, but he would have met little re- 
sistance if he had. From a survey made 
in 1632, and a memorial of the com- 
mander, it appeared that through neglect 
the fort had fallen into disrepair, the 
counterscarp had been demolisned, and 

* A copy of the original jplttn bj Giambelli (than 
called Oezubelli) is in the Beport on Axrmngements 
for Internal Defence of Great Britain when Spain 
L -pio^ectad tti Invasion, 8to, 1796. 
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the moat filled up, and in consequence 
** the beasts and cattle from the adjoining 
ccmunaii do frequently come into the f orti- 
fictttiona and do exceedingly annoy the 
BBine.** The reconstroction of the fort 
was entnuted to a fozeigner, Sir Bernard 
de Gomme, under Sir llartin Beckman as I 
engineer-in-chief, who submitted as alter- | 
native plans a panllslogram and a penta- ; 
gon, when the latter was adopted, perhaps I 
as requiring less interference with the ' 
^TiaHwg works. The work did not, how- 
ever, i&vanoe very rapidly. Evelyn in ' 
1672 ''went over to see tiie new-begun 
tot of Tilbazy," and he regarded it as *^ a 
royal work indeede, and such as will one 
d«r bridle a greate CSittv to the purpose 
beiore they are aware. * The date on 
the well-known gateway by the river is 
1682, but tiie WOKS were not finished in 
1687, as we learn from various orders 
issued by the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance in that year for the facing of 
zavelins and the completion of the North 
redout and other worka Wil^ subsequent 
extensions and modifications, these works 
remained to our own day. One of the 
most noteworthy of the outer defences, 
evidently imitated from the procedure of 
the Dutch engineers, was the formation 
of a system of sluices, by which the level 
country around the fort could be laid under 
water at the will of the commander. 

The recent works, which will make this 
probably the strongest fortress of its class 
in the country, were taken in hand in 
1867, in pursuance of a recommendation 
of ^e Fortification Ck)mmittee, and ac- 
cording to a plan of CoL Jervois, drawn 
m under the direction of General Sir J. 
V, Burgoyne. But the rapid progress in 
the construction of heavy artillery on the 
one hand, and armour-plated ships on the 
other, has led to important modifications. 
As now being carried out. Tilbury Fort 
will certainly retain its old eminence. 
And under the new scheme for the Mobi- 
lization of the Army (Dec. 1876), it will 
be not merely as now the head-quarters 
for the river defences, but the seat of 
command for the garrison corps for this 
district — ^having b^ind it the magazines 
of Purfleet and the arsenals of Woolwich, 
whilst West lilbury will be the camp of 
the Metropolitan Volunteers. 

* ETelyxi, Diary, 21 Maroh, 1071^ 



The chapel in Tilbury Fort, erected in 
the reign ci Elizabeth, but which for 150 
years had been desecrated — ^its last use 
being as a reading and billiard room — was 
restored by the War Office, and re-opened 
by the Bp. of Rochester in Oct. 1870. 

Since the opening of the rly. stat, many 
houses have been built about it, and a 
regular half-hour ferry is maintained with 
Gravesend. It was by Tilbury Fort that 
the author of 'Robinson Crusoe' esta- 
blished a pantile factory, he himself living 
in a house by the river. He was unsuc- 
cessful, and one of the scurrilous parodies 
on 'The True Bom Englishman asserts 
that 

" Jvstloea forc'd him to pay hii daves, 
Who, rabjeoto to a worse than Pharaoh's law, 
Hade bricks without due food izustead of straw. " 

But De Foe, whilst complaining bitterly 
of his failure, by which ne says he lost 
£3000, maintains his integrity, and claims 
credit for introducing into the country a 
new, and what but for the opposition he 
met with would have been a most ser- 
viceable, manufacture. ** Before violence, 
injury, and barbarous treatment demo- 
lii^ed him and his undertaking, he em- 
ployed,** he says, " a hundred poor people 
in making pantiles — a manufacture before 
always bought in Holland.*' * 

TILBURY, WEST, Essex, If m. 
N. of Tilbury Fort, about 2 m. N.W. of 
East Tilbury, and f m. W. of the Low 
Street Stat of the Southend Rly. Pop. 
322. Inn, Mng't Head. 

West Tilbury is a quiet, rustic, and not 
unpicturesque little agricultural village, 
on the low ridge of chalk hills overlooking 
Tilbury Marsh. The Church (St. James), 
the only building of consequence, is a 
small weather-beaten E.E. fabric, con- 
sisting of nave and chancel, and low square 
W. tower and spire, in which is a peal of 
5 beUs. Laud, when D.D., held the living 
of West Tilbury.f 

This no doubt is the " Tilaburg . . . 
in ripa Tamensis*' at which St. Cedd, 
the apostle of the East Saxons, founded 
one of his two religious houses, dwelt and 

* True Bom Huguenot, 1708, p. 14; Defoe's 
BeTiew, No. 9 : quoted in Rambles by Birers; the 
Thames, voL ii., p. 2S7. 

t Hook, livee of the Abpe. of Canterbuiy, vol 
vi, p. 14. 
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taught, in conjunction with his brother 
St. Ceadda or Chad.* (^See Chadwell 
St. Mabt.) Before his time, however, 
there was a Roman settlement here, as 
various remains of that people have at 
different times been exhumed, and in 
carrying the railway across here a ceme- 
tery was cut through which was pro- 
nounced to be Roman. Near the ch. are 
traces of a camp, which some consider 
Roman, though others regard them as 
Vestiges of the camp of Elizabeth. 

The troops collected from the eastern 
counties in anticipation of the arrival of 
the Armada were certainly encamped on 
the vantage-ground about the ch., whence 
they would have a wide outlook seaward, 
and are so shown on the contemporary 
chart copied for the Report on the Mea- 
sures of Defence adopted in 1588, pub- 
lished by the Government in 1798. The 
camp was formed towards the end of 
Jxily 1688, under the Earl of Leicester 
as general-in-chief . On the 8th^of August 
Elizabeth landed, under all military 
honours, at Tilbury Fort, and was escorted 
to the camp by 1000 horse and 2000 foot, 
and a great array of nobles and ^gentle- 
men. Next morning, "mounted on a 
stately steed," truncheon in hand, and 
attended only by her lieutenant and 
chamberlain, she reviewed her troops, and 
addressed them in the spirit-stirring 
speech with which every reader of Eng- 
lish history is familiar. Then, having 
dined in the camp, she returned to her 
palace. News havmg arrived of the final 
dispersion of the Armada, the camp was 
broken up on the 17th of August, little 
more than a week after the Queen's visit. 
Should another invasion be threatened, 
this historic ground is the appointed site 
for the Camp of the Metropolitan Volun- 
teers. (,8ee TiLBUBY Fobt.) 

TTTSEY, SuBBEY ^om. Ticesey), 
a secluded agricultural vilL near the 
eastern extremity of the Surrey Downs, 
S.W. of Tatsfield, on the road from Croy- 
don to Westerham, from which last town 
it is about 3 m. N.W. Pop. 225. 

Tich€geye, or Titsey, like Tatsfield, was 
owned by the Uvedales in the 14th cen- 
tury ; was alienated to the Greshams, and 
from them went by marriage to the 

""fiode, HiMt. Eoo., lib. iii, o. 22. 



Gowers. The present lord of the manor 
is G. W. G. Leveson Gower, Esq. The 
old manor-house, as well as the old ch., 
was taken down, towards the close of the 
18th cent., by the last Sir John Gresham, 
who erected the present house, Tittey 
Place (G. W. Gresham Leveson Gower, 
Esq.), on the site. It has since been 
greatly altered and added to, and is now 
a spacious and stately edifice. Li the 
library is a fine portrait by Sir Anthony 
More of Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder 
of the Royal Exchange. There also are 
some other good pictures, wood carvings 
from the old house, and various antiqui- 
ties dug up on the estate. 

Nearly opposite Titsey Place is the 
Church (St. James). The old ch. pulled 
down by Sir John Gresham stood some 
200 yards distant, and close to the house. 
Gresham*s ch., a mean brick building, was 
removed, and the present large and hand- 
some ch. erected by Mr. Gower in 1861, 
from the designs of Mr. Pearson. The 
new ch. is erf Bath stone ; early Dec. in 
style, and cruciform. The S. transept is 
carried up as a tower to a height of 76 ft., 
and crowned with a stone spire of equal 
height. The N. transept serves as a mor- 
tuary chapel, and contain the monuments 
of the Gresham and Gower families, re- 
moved from the earlier churches. The 
ch. is admirably finished and furnished. 
From its elevated site and lofty spire, 
Titsey ch. is a landmark for miles around. 

TITTENHANGER, Hbbts {see 
London Colnby). 

TONWELL, Hbbts {see Bengeo). 

TOOTING, LOWER TOOTING, 
or TOOTING GRAVENBY, SuBBEY, on 
the Epsom road, between Streatham and 
Mitcham, 7 m. from Westminster Bridge, 
and a junction stat. of the Tooting, Merton, 
and Wimbledon Rly., in connection with 
the L. and S.- W. Rly., L. B. and S. C. Rly., 
and L. C. and D. Rly. Pop. 2327. 

Early topographers were puzzled by the 
name (Dom. Totvnges). It is no doubt 
due to the settlement here of a branch of 
the Saxon or Teutonic family of the 
Totingas.* In legal documents the place 

♦ Kemble, Cod. Dipl. iEvi Sax., Nob. SfiS, 786. 
Comp. Maine, Early Hist, of InstitutioiiB, Lect. iii.. 
p. 82 ; and Freeman, Comp. Politics. 
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is designated Tooting Grayen^ (properly 
GraTcnell), the addition being derived 
from a family of that name who held the 
manor, with other property, onder the 
Abbot of Chertsey, in the 12th and 13th 
cents. The manor was afterwards held 
by tiie Castdlos, Ladelowes, and Dymocks. 
ik 1698 it was alienated to James Harring- 
ton, and by him transferred to Sir Henry 
Mayiutfd, secretary to Lord Burleigh. 
William, the eldest son, was advanced to 
the peerage, bat did not inherit Tooting, 
wMdi was conveyed to the second son, 
Sir John Maynard {natf as sometimes 
stated, the famoos lawyer and member of 
the Long Parliament, who lived to serve in 
the Convention 1689, whereas this Sir 
John Maynard died 40 years before). 
IVom Uie Maynards the manor passed by 
maniage to Sir Edward Honeywood ; 
afterwards to Whichcote, Bateman, Lewis, 
Bioe, Flatt, Pole, Baring, Thomas, and is 
now held by W. J. Thompson, Esq. 

Tooting is a region of villas and nursery 
nrdens, very pleasant, and, except the 
Common, very commonplace. Acting 
Qrawney Ccmrnon, of 63 acres, runs into 
Tsoting'Beo Ccmmon of 156 acres, and 
that adjoins Streatham Common of 66 
acres, making together a broad open space 
that is a great delight to London holiday- 
makers, as well as to the inhabitants of 
Tooting and Streatham. The Lower Com- < 
mon is overgrown with gorse, and in parts 
somewhat moist. The Upper Common 
affords &ie views. The whole was in 1875 
dedicated to public use, and placed under 
the control of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 

Around the Common are several good 
old mansions with noble trees in the 
grounds ; but the greater part of the houses 
are modem. Here for a time Sir Bichard 
Blacknune, the City physician and bard, 
had his country house : 

" Blackmore hinuelf , for ainr grand effort 
Would drink and doze at Tooting or Earl's 
Court. "* 

Tooting Chwrch (St. Nicholas) was 
erected in 1822, from the designs of Mr. 
Atkinson, and altered and re-consecrated 
in 1833. The ch. which it displaced was 
a small building with a low circular 
tower. The present building is of white 
brick, Perp. of a poor type, and has a W. 

* Pope ; and we Hughes's Letters, vol. i, p. 224* 



tower of 3 stages with buttresses and pin- 
nacles. It was enlarged in 1873 by the 
addition of a transept and larger chfuicel. 
In it are some monts. removed from the 
old ch. The most noteworthy is of Sir 
John Hepdon, d. 1670, twice envoy to the 
Emperor of Russia, and frequently em- 
ployed in n^otiations for Charles I. and 
Charles IL , " for whose interest he spared 
neither purse nor person, though to the 
prejudice of his own." In the ch.-yard 
are the tombs of Sir John Maynard, K.B., 
d. 1658. and of his only son, Sir John 
Maynard, Knt., d. 1664. The Independent 
Meeting is said to have been founded by 
Daniel Defoe, who, early in the reign of 
William III., formed the first body of 
members into a church. Dr. Oldfield was 
the first minister. Dr. Henry Miles, 
F.R.S., distinguished in his day by his 
attainments in natural philosophy, was 
pastor from 1726 till his death in 1763. 

Upper Tooting, N.W. of Lower Toot- 
ing, on the W. of Tooting- Bee Common, 
belongs to Streatham par. (See notice 
of Tooting-Bec manor under Stboat- 
HAM.) It was formed into an eccl. dist. 
in 1855. The Chweh.ol the Holy Trinity, 
is a neat Gothic building erected in 1854. 
Here was an alien priory, or cell. Upper 
Tooting contains several mansions and 
numerous villas. The large red brick 
Elizabethan structure in Bumtwood Lane, 
on the edge of Wandsworth Common, 
is the Surrey Cotmty Lwuttic Asylum, 
erected in 1840 from the designs of Mr. 
W. Moseley. It has accomm(xlation for 
nearly 1000 inmates. 

TOTTENHAM, or TOTTENHAM 
HIGH CROSS, MiDDX. (Dom. Toteham), 
lies between Stamford Hill and Edmon- 
ton, on the Ware and Hertford road, 4^ 
m. from Shoreditch ch. Rly. Stats., Grt. 
E. Rly., Ibttenham, High Cross Lane, and 
Park Lane, on the Cambridge line; Seven 
Sigtert, Bruce Grove, and White Hart 
Lane, on the Enfield branch : Grt. N. Rly., 
Wood Green; Midland (South Totten- 
ham and Hampstead br.), South Tot- 
tenham. Pop. of par. 22,809 (since greatly 
increased), but this includes the eccl. 
districts of Holy Trinity, Tottenham Green 
(and within the town), 7356 ; St. Paul's, 
Park Lane (at the N. end of the town), 
3487 ; St. Ann's, Hanger Lane (now St. 
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Ann's BoAd), 4724, and St Michael's, 
Wood Green, fiOll. 

The parish is of great size, extending 
for H m. along the highroad, and being 
nearly 16 m. in circmt. The river Lea 
forms its eastern boondaiy, and divides it 
from Bssex. The New Biver winds along 
its western side, and the little Maswefl 
brook— the Moose, Mose, or, as it is now 
called, the Moselle river— crosses the 
par. from W. to E., dividing it into two 
unequal portions. The le^ division of 
the par. is into 4 wardi—the Lower Ward, 
the Middle Ward, High Cross Ward, and 
Wood Green Ward. 

The etymology of Tottenham has been 
much discussed. It is probably a patrony- 
mic, Ibtinfff or Ibding, with the suffix 
homy home ; but it may be from tot, an 
elevation, the site being a ridge of high 
ground overlooking the marshes which 
border the Lea. 

The adjunct Migh Crou, of old more 
commonly used than now, was given from 
the Cross which, from an unknown anti- 
quity, has stood on the E. of the road near 
the centre of the town. It has been com- 
monly assumed that it was an Eleanor 
cross {see Waltham Cbo88), but Totten- 
ham was not one of the places where the 
corpse of Queen Eleanor rested, and the 
cross was probably merely one of the way- 
side crosses once common in the towns 
and villages of England: there is no 
mention of a market at Tottenham, and 
it was not therefore a market-cross. 
About 1680 it was merely a column of 
wood capped with a square sheet of lead 
to shoot the water off every way. Norden, 
ten vears later, terms it a wooden cross 
lately raised on a little mound of earth. 
But both cross and name were of much 
more remote date. About 1600, the cross 
being decayed, Dean Wood, who lived in 
a house on the E. of it, had it taken 
down, and erected in its place one of brick, 
octagonal at the base, square above, 
with a sundial on one of the faces, and 
crowned with a crocketed terminal and 
weathercock. This was the Ibttenham 
High Oron to which the Piscator of Izaak 
Walton's * Complete Angler ' bids his 
honest scholar Venator " Welcome." Over 
against it then stood the '' sweet shady 
arbour, which nature herself has woven 
with her own fine fingers, — a contexture 
cxf woodbiaes, sweethiier, jessamine, and 



myrtle, and so interwoven as will secure 
us both from the sun's violent heat and 
from the approaching shower." Tradi- 
tion is constant that the arbour was in 
the garden of the Swan Inn, and that the 
Swan was Walton's usual resting-place 
when he came hither to fish. The Swan 
remains, but there is no such arbour there 
now, and none of that " drink like 
nectar " of which master and scholar par- 
took, and pronounced ** too good indeed 
for anybody but us anglers." * 

Dean Wood's cross lasted for over two 
centuries, when, getting much out of 
order, the inhabitants had it repaired, 
covered with stucco, and " decorated with 
Gk)thic ornaments," as it now appears. 

''Sereral atterations have taken plaoe in thia 
part of the country since yoa left it. ... . 
Tottenham Cfrou lam been caaed with a oomposi- 
tion reeemblinff itone, and fanmmded with an 
iron, railing ; it makea a veiy handsome ap- 
pearance."f 

Bedwell, the learned vicar of Totten- 
ham, and one of the translators of the 
Bible, in his curious * Briefe Description 
of the Towne of Tottenham High Crosse,' 
1631, — one of the earliest topograpMes 
published, — arranging the '' memorable 
things ** in ternaries, says the " second 
ternary for antiquity are the Crosse, the 
Hermitage, and the Altar of Saint Loy. 
These are all in the ^eat rode, all withui 
lesse than half a mile. . . . The Crosse 
standeth as it were in the middest between 
the forementioned cell and the hermi- 
tage."! When he wrote, "the Offertory 
of St. Loy " was ** a ^or house situate on 
the W. side of the (high) rode, a little off 
from the bridge." The well was a deep 
pit near the highway, always full of 
excellent water. The Hermitage and 
Chapel of St. Anne vras a small square 
building, with a little slip of ground 
attached to it, running along the high- 
road, a little N. of the Seven Sisters — 
where now stands the Bull inn. The 
building was standing within the memory 
of persons living at Tottenham when 
Bedwell was made vicar, 1607. 

Tottenham has few historical assoda- 

* Complete Ansler, b. L, chap. 31. 

t Memoir of the Early Life of Rt. Hoa Sir 
W. H. Msule, by his Nieoe, Emma Leathley : 
Letter to If aule from his brother, dated Edmonton, 
July 20, 1809. Manle was a natire of Edmonton. 

I Bedwell, Briefe Deea of Tottenham Hish- 
Croaae, 1681, b. ii., chap. a. 
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tknUy bat the ttoiy of tlie manor is inte* 
mfcixig on account of its owners. In the 
xdgn of the Confessor it belonged to Earl 
Waltheof, son of Stward, Earl of North- 
nmberiand, who defeated Macbeth of 
Bff*i^»ui Waltheof married, 1069, 
Judith, niece of the Conqueror, and was 
canatod, 1072, Earl of Northumberland, 
Huntingdon, and Northampton; but 
some years after, being charged with 
treasonable designs, was beheaded at 
Winchester. After the death of Waltheof s 
widow, the manor passed to their eldest 
daa|^ter, Maud, who married, Ist, Simon 
de §t LuE, a Norman baron, and 2ndl7, 
Daiid, son of Malcolm III., King of 
Scotlaxid. Henrj I. granted to David the 
^Mfliimn of Huntingdon, with possession 
of aU the lAnds held \^ Earl Waltheof; 
, and the lands and title continued in 
' his descendants for sereral generations, 
being held, among others, by Malcolm IV., 
King of Scotland, and William the lion. 
In 1184, Williiun, King of Scotland, gave 
tbe manor to his brother David, Earl of 
Angus and Qallowaj, to whom it was 
cwnfinned, with the earldom of Hunting. 
don, by King John, in 1199. The Eaii of 
Angus married Maud, daughter and 
heiress of Hugh Earl of Chester, and 
their only son John became Earl of 
Chester and Huntingdon, and married 
Helen, daughter of Llewellin, Prince of 
Wales, by whom he is said to have been 
poisoned in 1237. Shortly after his 
death his widow • married Bobert de 
Quin^, a younger brother of Roger, the 
last Earl of Winchelsea of that family. 
She retained possession of the manor till 
1264, when extent was taken of the lands 
of " HcQen, formerly the wife of John 
Earl of Chester, to the intent that they 
might be divided between Robert de Brus, 
John de Baliol, and Henry de Hastings, as 
co-heirs of the said Earl '* — Brus having 
married the Earl's sister Isabel, Baliol 
the daughter of his sister Margaret, and 
Hastings his sister Ada. 

The manor of Tottenham was now 
divided into three distinct manors, each 
bearing the name of its owner. Sub- 
manors were subsequently formed from 
them, but with these we have no immedi- 
ate concern. 

The portion assigned to Robert de Brus 
has ever since beoi designated £rui or 
Bruce Manor. Bobert de Brus is tlie 



Bobert Bruce who was competitor with 
John Baliol for the throne of Scotland, 
when Edward L as arbitrator, decided, 
1292, in favour of Baliol. Brus gave the 
manor for life to his younger son Richud, 
who died 1287, before his father. Robert 
Earl of Annandale, and Carridc, the elder 
son, had accompanied Edward L to the 
Holy Land in 1269, and settled in Eng- 
land on his return. To him the manor 
passed on the death of his brother, and he 
IS believed to have made the manor-house, 
thence called Brus or Bruce Castle, his 
residence. On his death in 1303, his 
son Robert— tAtf Bruce of Scottish history 
— succeeded as his heir. Three years 
later Bruce was crowned King of Scotiand. 
Edward L at once seised his English 
estates, and the connection of Tottenham 
with the Bruses terminated. 

The manor of Bruses remained in the 
Crown, leases for life of parts, or of the 
whole, being granted to various persons, 
till 1376, when it was granted in fee to 
Edmund de Cheshunte, one of the King's 
falconers, he having already (1374) re- 
ceived a lease of it for life. It was sold 
in 1400, by his son, Robert de Cheshunte. 
alias Fauconer, to John Walden, on the 
death of whose widow, Idonea. in 1429. it 
passed to John Gedeney, alderman of 
London, by whom all the manors were 
reunited. 

The manor of Baliol was seised by 
Edward L on the renunciation of feudal 
homage by John Baliol, King of Scotiand, 
1295, and granted to John Duke of Brit- 
tany and Earl of ComwalL Reverting to 
the Crown on his death, or shortiy after, 
it was given, in 1337, by Edward ILL to 
William Dawbeney, and came to be known 
as J)awhenoy'9 Manor. In 1377 it was 
held by John Cavendish; in 1391 by 
John Northampton ; in 1409 it passed to 
William Cumberton; and in 1449 Aid. 
Qedeney died seised of this with the other 
Tottenham manors. 

Hastings Manor, the third portion of 
thf> original manor of Tottenham, de- 
scended to Lawrence de Hastings, who in 
1339 was declared heir to the earldom of 
Pembroke, and the manor received from 
him the name of Pemhroltss. On the 
death of Joanna, widow of his grandson, 
in 1401, the manor passed to Roger 
Walden, Bp. of London and Lord Trea- 
surer ; and from him to Aid. G^leney. 
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The manors thus reunited have since 
remained in the same hands, bat the 
ownership has been many times trans- 
ferred. On the death of Aid. Gedeney's 
widow in 1462, they passed to her son, by 
a former husband, John Tumant, whose 
daughter, Thomasina, carried them by 
marriage to Sir John Risley, on whose 
death without heirs they escheated to the 
Crown. Henry VIIL, in 1614, granted 
them to Sir Wm. Compton, whose heir, 
Lord Compton, mortgaged them in 1600 ; 
and in 1605 they were purchased of the 
mortgagee by Thomas Earl of Dorset. 
They were transferred in 1625 by Edward 
Earl of Dorset to Hugh and Thomas 
Audley, who the next year sold them to 
Hugh Lord Colerane. They remained in 
the Colerane family till the death of 
Henry Lord Colerane, the antiquary and 
collector, in 1749.* Having no issue 
male. Lord Colerane bequeathed the 
manors to his daughter Henrietta, bom 
in Italy in 1745 of Mrs. Duplessis, on her 
reaching the age of 21. She being an 
alien, the manors escheated to the Crown, 
but they were restored to her on her 
marriage with James Townsend, alderman 
of London. Their son, Henry Hare 
Townsend, sold them in 1792 to Thomas 
Smith of Gray's Inn, and he in 1805 to 
Sir Wm. Curtis, Bart. The present lord 
is Wm. Curtis, Esq.f 

Lands in these manors descend to the 
youngest son. In default of male issue 
the d&ughters are coheirs. 

Mockvngs was a sub-manor formed out 
of Bruses, lying N. of the highroad, and 
S. of Marsh I^e. Granted to Richard 
Spigurnell, it was sold by him to John 
Mocking, who died seised of it in 1347 ; 
as did John Mocking the younger in 1860. 
It afterwards pass^ to the Legets, and 
was reunited to the other manors by Aid. 
Gedeney. The moated manor-house stood 
on the S. side of Marsh Lane, about ^ m. 
from the highroad. Norden describes it 
as ^*an auncient house of the Lord 

* A good half-length portrait of Heni^ Loxd 
Colerane ia in the coileotion of the Society of 
Antiquariee at Burlington House. 

t The above sketch i& little more than an abridg- 
ment of Lysons' full account of the descent of the 
manors, Elnvirons, voL ii, p. 746, eta Robinson, 
Hist, and Antiq. of Tottenham, voL L, p. 161, etc., 
repeats Liysons rerbally, but adds some extracts 
jvepectiqg the liberties and customs of the manors 
from dooumenUmpfikd him by Sir Wm. Curtis. 



Compton's," but it was not here, as is 
sometimes said, but at Bruce Castle, that 
Lord Compton entertained Q. Elizabeth. 
With the principal manor, Mockings was 
bought in 1792 by Mr. T. Smith, who sold 
it in 1803 to Mr. Cooper, by whom the 
house was pulled down. 

DuckettSf or Dovecot's, manor, in what 
was a green lane, on the rt. of the road to 
Southgate, belonged rather to Homsey 
than Tottenham, though usually placed 
under the latter par. The old moated 
manor-house was long a farm-house. In 
the reign of Elizabeth it was held by 
Cecil. The estate is now divided. 

WUloughhy% another moated manor- 
house, was partly in Edmonton. The 
house has long been pulled down, and its 
site is uncertain. The present WUlouffhb'jf 
House (W. ConoUy, Esq.), a very common- , 
place modem building, stands S. of the 
old manor-house, in Tottenham parish. 

Ihvyford Manor was so called of John 
Twyford, who held it in the reign of 
Rexaj y. It has long merged in the 
chief manor. The name c^ Stoneleys is 
retained, though no longer as a manor, 
and the estate is charged with an annuity 
to the occupants of Sanchez' almshouses. 

Bruce CSutle occupies the site of the 
ancient manor-house of Bruses, the pro- 
bable residence of the father of Robert 
Bruce. Sir William Compton, on ac- 
quiring the manor, built lumself a suf- 
ficient mansion, in which he received 
Henry VIIL and his sister Margaret 
Queen of Scots, on the Saturday after 
Ascension Day, 1516. Sixty years later 
(May 1578), his grandson, Henry Lord 
Compton, entertained Queen Elizabeth 
here. The house appears to have been 
new fronted whilst held by the Hare 
family. In the 17th century it became 
the residence of the Lord Coleranes, and 
towards the end of the century Henry 
Lord Colerane repaired and greatly 
altered it. A new B. wing was added to 
it by Alderman Townsend. Alderman 
Townsend figured somewhat prominently 
in the political circles of his day. He 
was a friend of Lord Shelbume, who 
writes to Lord Chatham from Bruce Castle, 
Feb. 25, 1771, while on a visit to Aid. 
Townsend, and Chatham in his reply 
speaks of "our worthy warm friend 
your landlord." Shortly after Mr. 
Smith purchased the manor, he sold 
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the house to Mr. Ayrton Lee. It was 
afterwards the property and residence 
ai John Bardley Wilmot, Esq., Master in 
Ghanoery ; then of Mr. Jolm Ede, who 
poUed down the W. wing. In 1827, the 
oonse, with 16 acres of grounds, was 
bought hy Messrs. Bowland, Edwin, and 
Frederick Hill, who converted the house 
into a school as a *' branch establishment 
of Haselwood School, Birmingham/* con- 
ducted by Thomas Wright Hill, and then 
in great repute as a middle^lass boarding- 
school. Bruce Castle School soon acquired 
equal celebrity. Mr. Rowland Hill with- 
drew from the school in 1833, engaged in 
poblic me, and attained popularity and 
diatiiiction as the inventor <^ the Penny 
Postage, and Secretary to the Post Office. 
Meaars. Edwin and Frederick Hill likewise 
left the school for the public serrice, in 
which they roseto high posts. Bruce Castle 
School was continued with great success 
by Mr. Arthur Hill, and is now conducted 
by Mr. Birckbeck HilL The house has 
been so often and so much altered for 
school purposes, as to retain little of its 
ancient character or appearance. The 
detached tower by the W. wing, a frag- 
ment id the older house, is still standing, 
but completely covered with ivy. 

It was of old the custom, when a 
member of the family died at Bruce 
Castle, not to convey the corpse through 
title gate, but to break an opening in the 
outer wall nearest the cb.. The last 
breach in the wall was made in 1789, for 
the passage of the corpse of Alderman 
James Townsend.* Bruee Grove marks 
the site of an avenue of grand old elms, 
which led from the highroad to the 
house. 

Nearly all the other old mansions have 
been removed. On the E. of the highroad, 
opposite White Hart Lane, was The Black 
Soiue, once of great note. It was a large 
red brick and stone Tudor mansion which 
local tradition assigned to Henry VIII., 
but which is more reasonably supposed 
to have been the residence of that king's 
favourite servant, George Hynningham, 
who founded an almshouse here and was 
buried in the ch., where his portraiture 
was preserved on a brass till stolen a few 
years back. Henry is said to have often 
visited and slept at his servant's, as an 

* Bobinson, Hist, of Tottennam, toL ., p. 218. 



inscription in the royal chamber testified 
when Bedwell wrote (1631). The king's 
horses and men found lod^ng at an inn 
called The Horns, a short d!&tance beyond. 
The Black House was afterwards for some 
time the seat of Sir Hugh Smithson, — a 
great benefactor of the poor of Tottenham, 
and ancestor of the Dukes of Northumber- 
land. The house was pulled down in 
17iO. 

Beynardson'Sj on the N. side of Totten- 
ham Green, was a many-gabled red brick 
mansion, built in 1690, and was in the 
middle of the 17th century the seat of 
Alderman Sir Abraham Reynardson, 
Lord Mayor of London 1649, who for 
refusing to proclaim the Act abolishing 
the kingly power, was dismissed from 
his mayoralty by the Parliament, fined 
£2000, committed prisoner to the Tower 
for two months, and declared incapable 
of holding the office of alderman or 
mayor in &ture. He died at his house 
at Tottenham Oct. 4, 1661, and after lying 
in state at Merchant Taylors' Hall, was 
buried with great pomp in the ch. of St. 
Martin Outwich. After serving for many 
years as a boarding-school "for sons of 
Friends " (Quakers), the house was taken 
down in 1810. 

Chove Ifouse, a plain quadrangular 
structure, with a semicircular bay at one 
angle, was for several years the residence 
of Sir Michael Fost^, Justice of the 
King's Bench, 1745-63, an eminent lawyer 
and the " Old Foster just " of Churchill. 
He was a native of Tottenham, where his 
family had long been settled as soUcitors. 
Grove House was afterwards the resi- 
dence of Mr. Ardesoif , noted for his wealth 
and extravagance. Passionately addicted 
to cock-fighting, he backed his favourite 
bird, which had hitherto won every 
match, for a heavy sum. The bird was 
beaten, when Ardesoif, half-drunk, and 
furious at his loss, thrust the bird into 
the fire. His excitement continued, and 
three days later he died at Grove House 
in the fiior of delirium tremens (1798), 

White Holly on the S. side of White 
Hart Lane, the seat of the Barkhams, 
Beauchamps, and Proctors, the site now 
marked by Whitehall Terrace; Page 
Green, built by Repton ; De la Hazes, 
and other goodly mansions, were the 
abodes of citizens of credit and renown 
in their day, but now forgotten ; and the 
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houses, like their ocoapants, have for the 
most part ceased to exist, or passed into 
obscurity. Sir Julius Csesar, the eminent 
civilian and Master of the RoUs, was a 
native of Tottenham, and resided there in 
1593. His son. Sir Charles Csesar, also 
Master of the Rolls, was resident at Tot- 
tenham in 1634-39, in which years the 
baptism of his three sons is registered. 
Nothing is known of their seat. 

Bedwell printed " a ternary of proverbs'* 
relating to Tottenham, wMch from the 
references made to them by other writers 
must have had a wide popularity. 

*' Tottenham is turned French " occurs 
also in Heywood, where referring to dis- 
appointed expectations he says, — 

*' A man mi^t eipye the change in hit oheekes, 
Both ot this poor wretch, and hie wife, poore 



Their facet told tojree, that Tottenham was 
tom'd f^cenoh.'* 

Fuller's explanation is, that " about the 
beginning of the reign of King Henry 
VIII., Blench mechanics swarmed in 
England, to the great prejudice of English 
artizans, which caused the insurrection 
in London, on ill May-day, A.D. 1617." 
The infection spread to ** country villages 
for four miles about," and Tottenham 
took it. The application of the proverb 
is palpable. 

Botin the others referred to Tottenham 
Wood — a then existent fragment (314 
acres) of the old Forest of Middlesex, lying 
about 2 m. W. of the town. One refer- 
ring to things not likely to be accom- 
plished, ran — *< You shall as easily remove 
Tottenham Wood.** The other was 

'* When Tottenham Wood is all on fire 
Then Tottenham Steet is nonght but mire." 

Which the worthy Vicar of Tottenham 
thus expoundeth — " When Tottenham 
Wood. ... on the top of a high hill in the 
W. end of the parish, hath a foggy mist 
himging and hovering over it, in manner 
of a smoke, then generally foul weather 
f oUoweth ; so that it serveth the inha- 
bitants instead of a prognostication.*' 
Whereon old Fuller comments, "I am 
confident there is as much mire now as 
formerly in Tottenham street, but ques- 
tion whether so much wood now as 
anciently on Tottenham Hill.*' The wood 
has long been removed, and the land 
broagbt under the plough or built over. 



and certainly the street has lost much 
of its mire. 

With the ternary of Tottenham pro- 
verbs may be placed the curious allitera« 
tive poem of the * Tournament of Totten- 
ham,* first printed by Bedwell in his 
description of the town, from a MS. the 
use of which he obtained ^' by the means 
of the worthy and my much honoured 
good frigid M. George Wither,** the poet, 
who ''much commended** the versifica- 
tion. Bedwell was inclined to carry 
back its origin to the early part of the 
I4th cent. ; while Warton assigns it to 
*• some part of the reign of Henry VIII.*'* 
An entiy in the MS.,f however, bears the 
date 34 Henry VI., and with that the 
phraseology and versification agree. 

The ' Tournament of Tottenham * is a 
clever burlesque of the more serioos 
tournaments still in vogue, though 8ome» 
what declining in popular favour. Bed- 
well supposes it to be the narrative of an 
actual occurrence; and Warton allows 
that " it might originate in a real ev^it," 
whilst Bobinson states that " Randall the 
reve lived in the reign of Edward II ; '* 
but it is more probable that it is altogether 
thfl invention of the poet. Be that ae it 
may, it relates the pretended oceoxxenoe 
in a y&J circumstantial manner. The 
toumay was proclaimed by '' RondeU the 
refe,'* who fixed the day on which it was 
to be held '' at Totenham. ... be the hye* 
way.** The prize he offered was Tybbe 
his daughter, the weapon a flail : 

*' He that beiys him beet in the Tomament, 
He shall be granted the gre by the conqm 

assent. 
For to Wynne my doghter with dn^tTnesae 

of dent ; 
And Ooppul my brode hen that was brosfat 

out of Kent, 
And my donned cow : 
For no spenoe will I spare 
For no catel will I care : 

He shall hane my gray maze 
And my spotted sowe." 

To the Tourney came 

" alle the men of that contray 
Of Hisselton, of Hy-gate, and of Hakenay," 

while " all the wyues of Totenham came 
to see the sight.** The bachelors came in 

* Hist, of English Poetry, toL iii., p. 08. Ver- 
sions of the poem Tailing somewhat from Bed- 
well's have been printed by Percy, Bitson, Wright, 
and Bobinson : onr quotations are from the last." 

t HarL MSB., 6806. 
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ML «ragr, •'with flajlM and harays, and 
trampia mayde of tra." ** Theire baner was 
fal Mje^** the '< obefe was a i>loo-m6U/* 
or pkHigh-lniiiaier. Tbdr rarooat was of 
rimup aiiii, and for armour ** a baskett or a 
paajor beCoio on tliaire brest," and oaoh 
&d«<ablsehatte in stiddeof a crest." 
IjiUie herself was there, seated aloft on 
fib ^tmj mare, weazing a ''gay girdle 
honowed for the nones,** with " a garland 
<m hoad fall of mell bones,** and carrying 
the brood hen in her lap. All the pre- 
ilmlnaANi weth ffone through in doe form, 
L the sereFBl knights were paraded and 
'rTowB. Tlien the fighting com- 
,aad 



" I iroir it tm no ohOdflT fuune, wh«n the! 



The lesnlt of the fray, which lasted tiU 
ereithig, was that Peri^n the Potter was 
the Tictor, and carried aS to church " tbat 
dime IVbbe that he shall wedde," all the 
Tenqmshed who were able joining in the 
proceas i on. On the morrow was the wed- 
dfsg least, which 

" Mrred was in zioh amj .... 
And 10 tiMynto in ioUte [JoUitj], al the long daj." 

A aai^lementary poem gives further par- 
tieolan of the feast, bat it is apparently 
ol later date and |t>y an Inferior hand. 

^Hie town stretches as an irregular line 
ol hooses, with scarcely a breach of con- 
ttnnity, for nearly 2 m. along the high- 
road, from the N. side of Stamford Hill 
tUl it loses itself in Upper Edmonton. 
Here and there blank waUs with orer- 
hanging trees mark a house that is, or has 
been, a place of consequence ; but goie- 
lally the houses are of moderate size, 
while many are small and some Yerv 
wretched. Some old houses remain wiui 
good wrought-iron gateways in front, 
relics of better days ; but the most part 
are commonplace. The bye-streets and 
lower parts too often look damp and 
depressing. A noteworthy feature is the 
number of almshouses and benevolent 
institutions; some, like the Drapers*, of 
exceptional size, schools, reading-rooms, 
temperance halls, and the like. 

Tottenham is situated on the London 
clay, a stiff heavy soil ; and of old the 
oocapations were chiefly agricultural 
' Jhere are still many outlying farms, and 
gLuch of the land is under the plough. 
The broad marshes afEord good grazing. 



and heavy grass-crops. Of late years the 
grovrth of flowers, for sale in roots, but 
much more largely cut, for the London 
market, has become an important branch 
of industey. 

Once Tottenham was noted for its 
greens. Several are greens no longer; 
but two will be obMrved in passing 
through the main street, Bage Green on 
the rt., at its commencement, whei« stood 
the Seven Sisters, and Tottex^am Green 
on the 1., near the centre, a well-kept 
green, with the new ch. at its farther end, 
bordered by trees and good houses, one of 
which, at the S.W. comer of High-Cross 
Lane, when the residence of the late Mr. 
Benj. Godfrey Windus, was famous as 
containing one of the flnest collections 
of water-colour drawings in England — 
Turner's drawings alone numbering over 
200, WiUde's sketches 600. From the 
highroad, streets and lanes run off on 
the one side to fields and uplands, on the 
other to the Lea and the marshes along it, 
lined mostly with scattered houses, but 
opening at others, as at Northumberland 
Park, into what are almost villages of 
modem villas and genteel cottages. The 
old roadside inns, once so numerous, have 
nearly all disappeared or been modernized. 
Izaak Waltotf s inn, the Swan, has been 
already mentioned. The next most noted 
inn was the Ge&rge and Vulture, The 
large rambling old house had the arms of 
Q. Elizabeth over the entrance, and dated 
from the reign of the Virgin Ofueen. Ac- 
cording to tradition it was originally the 
mansion of Balthasar Sanchez— to be 
spoken of presently. In the 17th and 
18th cents, it was a favourite summer 
resort of the citizens, and belonged to the 
class of tea-gardens noticed under Hamp- 
stead, Isleworth, etc. It had spacious 
grounds in which were covered walks and 
arbours, a canal well stocked with fish, 
and a large banqueting hall and music- 
room. The George and Vulture is referred 
to in the ' Search after Claret,' 1691, and 
often advertised in the newspapers of a 
somewhat later date. One rhyming ad- 
vertisement notifies that 

" Tha kind landlord glad attends 
To wekome all hia City friends ; " 

has "a larder stored for every taste," 
the best of wines, and honest punch; and 
has so provided that 
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*' The oaatioiu Fftir may >ip with glee 
The freaheitt Coffee, fineitt Tea," 

whilst 

" The spadoiu Garden, Terdant Field 
Pleasnies beyond exprewion yield, 
The Angler here to sport inclined 
In his canal may pastime find." 

Early in the 19th cent, the inn was closed. 
In 1807 it was occupied as a boarding- 
school, and continued to be so occupied 
for some 20 years. It was pulled down 
in 1829, and several small houses built on 
the site. During its demolition many 
silver coins of Elizabeth, James, and the 
Charleses were found. The present George 
and Vulture is but a degenerate descend- 
ant of the old tavern. 

The Seven Suters mentioned above, one 
of the memorabilia of Tottenham, were 7 
elm-trees growing in a circle by the road- 
side at Page Green. According to an 
obscure tradition they were planted by 
seven sisters when about to separate. In 
their midst grew of old a walnut-tree, 
which Bedwell includes in his "ternary 
of wonders" of the parish. This tree, he 
says, had stood there for many years, and 
regularly bore leaves, and yet it was ob- 
served that it grew neither greater nor 
higher. It was affirmed by old people 
that one was burned there for prof esang 
the Gospel, but his name the vicar could 
not learn. When Robinson wrote (1840) 
the elms were " considered to be upwards 
of 600 years old." They were then " fast 
going to decay." Thirty years later their 
lifeless trunks were standing; now all 
traces of them are gone. We knew them 
both green and leafless, and feel sure they 
could not have numbered more than half 
the years Robinson assigned them. Their 
memory is preserved by 7 young trees 
planted on the green a little B. of the 
old seven. The road opposite them bears 
their name. The Seven Sisters Road was 
constructed in 1831-33, and joins the 
Camden Road at HoUoway, thus opening 
a direct communication with the Regent's 
Park and the West-end of London, the 
only road to which was till then through 
Islington. 

Tottenham Church (All Hallows) stands 
about i m. W. of the highroad, in the 
rear of Bruce Castle. The ch. was given 
by David King of Scotland, about 1126, to 
the canons of the ch. of the Holy Trinity 
jn London, a religious house founded by 



his sister, Queen Matilda. It was held by 
them till the Dissolution, when the living 
was granted first to the Lord Howard of 
Effingham, and on his attainder to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. The 
existing ch. is of much later date than 
King David, to whom some have as- 
cribed its erection. It is a much-patched 
and altered fabric, of many dates and 
various materials. The older part, in- 
cluding the nave and S. aisle, is of flint 
and stone, and of the Perp. period. The 
N. aisle, which is of brick, was built in 
1816. The tower, of flint and stone, 
thickly covered with ivy, appears to be 
older than the rest of the ch., but the W. 
window, doorway, and battlements are of 
the year 1846. The large brick porch, on 
the S.W., with a room over it, is of the 
begmning of the 16th cent.* A curious 
semicirciUar structure at the E. end of the 
N. aisle (removed in the summer of 1876) 
was built and endowed by Lord Colerane 
in 1697, as a vestry and entrance to 
the family crypt beneath. Lastly, com- 
pleting the incongruity, a chancel, vestry, 
and organ chamber, of bright red brick 
and stone, Dec. in style, designed by Mr. 
Butterfleld in the latest phase of eccle- 
siastical fashion, was carried out from the 
old ch. in the autumn of 1876, and com- 
pleted in 1876. The interior has partici- 
pated in most of these alterations, and 
has also undergone many churchwarden's 
additions and beautifications of its own, 
and is in process of undergoing more. 
The nave, of 4 bays, and the aisles are 
of equal width; the roof of plain tim- 
ber and ceiled. At the E. end is some 
good 14th cent, painted glass, at the W. 
a representation of Christ blessing little 
children, modem and poor. Monts, — On 
rt. of old chancel was an elaborate 
memorial of Maria Wilcocks, d. 1644, wife 
of Sir Robert Barkham, with their half- 
length effigies in marble, the knight in 
armour, the lady in lace stomacher and 
veil, her hand resting on a skull : beneath 
3 sons and 7 daughters ; above arms, etc. 
The sculptor, Edward Marshal, has en- 
graved his name over the busts. On 1. 
Richard Candeler, d. 1602 ; his wife, Eliza, 

* The room over the porch was long appro- 
pnated as the residence of some poor pensioner. 
The last occupant was Elizabeth Fleming, who 
lived in this room 40 years, and died in it, about 
1790, in her 100th year (Lysons ; Bobinson). 
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d. Id82 ; their son-in-law, Sir Ferdinando 
Heybome, gentlemen of the priyy cham- 
ber to Queen Elizabeth and James L, d. 
1618, and his wife Anne, d. 1616: of 
Teined marble, with kneeling effigies of 
the deceased, fnlly coloured, nnder arches, 
with obeUsks, sluelds of arms, and long 
laudatory inscriptions. 8. aisle, mural, 
of coloored marbles, of Sir John Melton, 
d. 1640, keeper of the great seal for the 
north of En^and, with effigies, coloured, 
of the knight in armour and a lady kneel- 
ing, before faldstools : Sir John was thrice 
mairied, his first wife being Elizabeth, 
widow of Sir Ferdinando Heybome, bat 
which wile is represented on the mont. is 
not told, — prorably the third, Margaret, 
relict of Sunn^ Alderley, who sorviyed 
him. Hngh Hure, Lord Colerane, d. 1686, 
and Lucy, daughter of Henry Earl of 
Manchester, and wife of Hugh Lord 
Colerane, d. 1681. On the floor a black 
marble slab to James Paget, Baron of 
the Exchequer, d. 1638. l^ere are also 
numerous memorials of wealthy residents, 
and one to " Mr. Wm. Bedwell, sometime 
Ticar of this church, and one of King 
James' translators of the Bible, and for 
the Easteme tongues as learned aman, as 
most liyed in these modeme times," d. 
1632, the author of the ' Briefe Description 
of the Towne of Tottenham,' several times 
cited. Formerly there were numerous 
brasses in the ch. , among others, to George 
Hynningham, ** sometime servant and 
greatly favoured of Kmg Henry VIII., 
who founded here an hospetal or almes- 
house for 3 poore widdowes," d. 1636 ; 
Thomas Hynningham, d. 1499 ; William 
Hyzminghajn, d. 1603, and other members 
of the family; Umfray Povy, d. 1610; 
and an interesting small brass, often en- 
graved, of a priest, Walter Hunt (1419), 
holding a book and chalice; — but all 
have ^n stolen, some since 1840, when 
the 2nd ed. of 'Robinson's History of 
Tottenham,' in which several of them are 
engraved, was published. 

The churchyard contains numerous 
tombs mostly of local magnates. On the 
N. side of the ch., close under the W. end 
of the N. aisle, is a mont., within railings, 
to "Margaret Lydia, wife of James 
Samuel, C.E., and daughter of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, who died 28 Feb., 1847, aged 22 
years." Opposite the porch is a moderate- 
sized yew-tree and E. of it another. 



Holy Trinity Church, on the N. side of 
TotteiJiam Green, was erected 1828-30, 
from the designs of Mr. J. Savage, as 
a chapel-of-ease, but was made an eccl. 
dist ch. in 1844. It is a chapel- 
like brick building with buttresses and 
pinnacles, in style E.E. of impure cha- 
racter. Nor is the eccL dist. ch. of St. 
Paul, Park Lane, 1869, a much better 
example of modem architecture. Far 
superior is St. Ann's ch., Hanger Lane (or, 
as it is now called, St. Ann's Road — a 
change that destroys the local significa- 
tion, hanger = a meadow or enclosure by 
a wood). St. Ann's ch., with the adja- 
cent parsonage, was built in 1861 at the 
cost of F. Newsam, Esq., from the designs 
of Mr. Talbot Bury. It is of Kentish rag 
and Bath stone ; cruciform, with an octa- 
gonal apse, and a tower and spire, 127 ft. 
high, on the S.W. ; is Dec. in style ; very 
picturesque externally, and finished with 
unusual care and elegance inside. St. 
Michael's, Wood Green, is another dist. 
ch., erected in 1866, from the designs of 
Mr. H. Curzon, on the site of an old 
chapel. The chancel, tower, and spire were 
added in 1874. 

Dissenters' places of worship are nu- 
merous, though few are of architectural 
value. The Boman Catholics have a 
chapel, the Congregationalists 2, Baptists 
3, Presbyterians 2, Wesleyans 2, other 
Methodists 4 or 6, and there are several 
'Mission halls,' and * Gospel rooms.' 
Friends as well as Nonconformists have 
long flourished in Tottenham. The 
Friends' Meeting-house was built in 1714, 
and has been more than once enlarged. 
When Dr. Robinson wrote, there were 
about 60 families of Friends in Tottenham, 
and here have been several of their chief 
boarding-schools. Bernard Barton, the 
Quaker poet, who was of a Tottenham 
family, and spent his childhood in Totten- 
ham, gives a characteristic dcetch of one 
of these solid old Quaker mansions, with 
its sedate, but not ungenial master — ^house 
and master now alike things of the past : 

" Hy most delightfol reoollections of boyhood 
are oonneoted with the fine old country house in a 
green lane diverging from the highroad which 

rons through Tottenham It was a large 

house, with an iron palisade and a pair of iron 
sates in front, and a huge stone eagle on each pier. 
Treading up to the steps by which you went up to 
the hall door was a wide gravel walk, bordered in 
summer time by huge tube, in which were orange 
and lemon trees, and in the centre of the grass- 
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plot BtvXhi t. tub yti bogv, holdii^ bh tnortnciUA 
■li» Tba bftl] itMlf, tfl Diy fitDcj thwn, ioftj ftnd 
wi^e u t cAthvdnJ w^mM euwm imw, wu & fAsUJnija 
plACv for b^ttlddDra uid iihuttiiHocli^ And bebmd 
^u A gviJati equd to t}iAt <]f ii^d \kinaEu himi*elf. 
lly favi>iiritfi wilk wisoiieof turf b;f ihjii^dtjrjii^ht 

Sio^i, bordeivd with Uiuti trt«M. Uut tlje wbol* 
[BDitiffne w^ the fftirj ground of rnj- cblliibwd, 
juul ltd prvidiJig ^nlufl vir-aa grkU^pmiL He miut 
lura b«n A bjuiiUttmi) iium is bu jtnith, for 1 
reUHulw bim *t ueejlv eighty. A Ter? aue-lookiiig 
one, , . . In tbe nifuniiiK 4 velvBt cap ; br ditinor 
& ll&xHti wig; mul filatures a]wjLy4 vxpreviva of 
b«iii^iityuidplAuiJ{?bt>«rfuLti«f4, Wben b4 iralksd 
out JDio the gjunloti, hu cockud im ubd AJuboi^ 
bftuied CIIU4 oQ^mplfltod tbo DUiitiuufl. " * 

Thomas 8htl]itoe, one of the sect who in 
our day mo^ resembled in fiery zeal the 
ori^LLLol QuftkerSf wliiUt in uuceoamg ad- 
Tocacy of every benevol<int object he 
rivalled the meelcest of their Huooeaaora, 
lived for nearly 60 yeart «t TotWnham, 

1778— 1336.t 

To Tottenham NonconlonnitrtB belongs 
one of the greatDst ui Protestant Jni*- 
aionaries, John Williama, the apoffUe and 
martyr of Polynesia, and author of *A 
ifarratiye of Mliiaioimry Entcrprifies,* who 
was bom at Tottenhiuai 17&6, and killed 
at Errom&nga 1B3D. 

In tbe Highroad, not far from the CroeSj 
i» the JVcfl Cfrauimar School^ founded in 
1686 by Sarab, Duchess Downier of 
Bomorset, and wife of Henry Lord Cole- 
rane, a foundntion which L^ set forth as 
the first of her claimfl to remembrance on 
her mont* in Westroinfiter Abbey» The 
school has never acquired celebrity, and it 
boaats of no distinguished scholars. The 
most eminent of tbe masters waa William 
Baxter, nephew of Richard Baxter, the 
famous Puritan divine, editor of Horace 
and AnacreonT and author of a Dictionary 
of British Antiquities (' Glossarium Anti- 
qmtatvimveteriBBritanniEe/etc*,8vOjlTl9,) 
on which he spent 20 years. He quitted 
Tottenham, about 1700, for tbe mastership 
of the Mercers' School, London, which he 
KiUincd till shortly before hisdeath in 1723. 
The school-house is now in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, one wing being closed 
and propped up with wooden stmts. 

The parochial alroahouses have some 
interest from their founders. The oldest, 



' Foam* und Lrttm by BaniRrt Dartim, witb 

Memoir by hi* Daughter, p. ill, 

+ Hia Httsryifltold III iCUTioudlXKik^-Jaurdfll or 
thftUre, Lftt^un, andTriTolaof Thouiiflaiiillitoe. 
ifl iLe ii&rriv&o/tiu G«J»I of Jentw Cbrtet, 2 ™ti 
Sra, IS3&. 



probably was that known ah Pounds, iu 
the Highroad, near the Manor Pounti, the 
foundation of which is usually aacn bed to 
Jaii7>er Phcsaunt, bat which was in all 
probability the almshouse for 3 poor men 
and 8 poor women referred to in the inse, 
on the braas oL George Hynuingham ( 16B^) 
cited above. The inmates are now 4 of 
each sex. 

Sanchez^ Atmah^fuiM^ for ^* 4 poor aged 
men and 4 women, widows and widowers, 
inhabitants of Tottenham," we^re fonndad 
by Balthasar Sanchez by bi& will d*ted 
lo90. The queer low range of tenements 
stands on lie E. of the Highroad, by 
Scotland Green. Balthasar Sancber, wrote 
his contemporary Bedwell (named in the 
will a trustee for the charity) /* waa a 
Spanyaid borne (but a freedenyEen of Eng* 
land) oonfectioiier or comfit-maker, and 
grand-mastetof all that profteseethat trade 
in this kingdom," He came to England 
as oomfil>maker in tbe train of King Philip, 
settled here* died in 1602. and waa buried 
at St. Mary Woolnoth. In King Henry 
IV. (Part i., ant Hi., ec. 1) Hot-jpur eayij to 
his wife — 

" Hwt, you gveor )ik4 ■ coiDftt^makw'ii wif* I 
, . . , SWf»f TDf, Kate, likfl a ladj u tibvu art, 
A good mouth-adisf ofttb ; aiid leave ni Ma^k, 
And iuch pnotart cf pepper-fingflTbraad, 
To ^fllrist^fU&rdi dud Siuid^-cLtlietiH/' 

King Henry IV. was entered at Stationers' 
Halt in 1597, and, aa Mr. E, Ford, who 
called our attention to the pai^sag^, ob- 
serves^ it appears difiicult to resist the 
conclusion that Shakspeare's ** comfit- 
maker's wife," was Mrs. Sancbei. Velvet 
guards were then distinctive of the wives 
of aldermen and wealthy citizena, and 
Banchea was** grand-master" of his trade^ 
Sbftkspeare, it may be added, gives the 
nnUHualname of Balthaaar to four different 
characters. What more likely than that 
he bad seen and made a note of the 
SouHsbing and pcrbapA aomewhat o^n- 
tatious, Spauyard-citiien Balthasar San^ 
chez? 

Jifiy<iwrdwn'i Alm^h^mH. — NicholOA 
Keynardson (son of the loyalist Lord 
Mayor noticed above) bequeathed the 
manor of Netberhall, in lti85t for the 
founding of an almshouse for 6 poor men 
and G women, and the instruction of 20 
poor children. The beqaest was not 
available till after the decease of the testa^ 
tor'a wile in 1727, and the almshouse waa 
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not erected till 1737 ; and then for only 8 
instead of 12 persons. The building 
stands near the High Cross, and in ac- 
cordance with the founder's will provides 
" a lower and an upper room " for each 
pensioner, with " a conyenient chapel in 
uie middle of the building for the reading 
of prayers every forenoon/ ' Besides lodg- 
ing and coals, each person receives about 
£14 annually. 

Besides the parochial almshouses, there 
axe the Sailmakeri Almshouses in Bruce 
GroTC ; Alderman Staines' Almshouses in 
Church Boad; the Drapers' College, a 
large collegiate Gothic pile, forming three 
sides of a quadrangle, and containing 
class rooms and dormitories for 100 boys, 
masters* houses, etc., erected in 1861 from 
the designs of Mr. Herbert Williams, for 
the education of the sons of freemen of 
the company ; the Drapers Company's 
F&mdiXe Orphan Jusylum, Lordship Lane ; 
and the Drapers! Almshouses, Bruce 
Grove, for 24 aged and decayed members 
of the company, a neat and cheerful group 
of new houses about a large lawn, with a 
grove of old ehns in front — together, a 
magnificent charity. Other institutions 
of a like kind are in Wood Green, etc. 

Jn a large old mansion on the E. of the 
Green is the Evangelical Protestant Dea- 
conesses Institute and Training Hospital, 
which besides training young women for 
nurses, receives about 300 patients annu- 
ally. There are Dispensaries in the High- 
road and St. Ann's Road ; a Girls' Indus- 
trial Orphan Home, established 1836, 
with accommodation for 120 orphans; 
and various other benevolent institutions. 

The first Savings Bank in England of a 
public kind, was founded at Tottenham, 
Jan. 1804, under the name of the Chari- 
table Dank, by Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield — 
authoress of many once popular books 
for the young. The same benevolent 
Friend also established here in 1791 a 
* Charity for Lying-in Women,' which is 
said to have been the earliest of its kind. 

Tottenham Hale is a hamlet lying to 
the E. of the High Cross, and now united 
to the town : here is the Tottenham Stat, 
on the Cambridge line of the Gt. E. Rly. 
The road to Essex passes through it, and 
the name of the Hale is continued to the 
Lea. which was of old crossed by a ferry. 
The ferry has long been supplanted by a 
bridge, but its memory is preserved in the 



sign of the iim at its foot, the Ferry Doat 
a fishing inn and boating house, with 
large tea-gardens on the opposite side of 
the road, much resorted to in summer. 
On the opposite side of the Lea are the 
extensive reservoirs and filtering-beds of 
the East London Waterworks Company, 
commonly known as the Tottenham Me- 
servoirs, but really in Walthamstow. 

Wood Green is a large and growing 
hamlet, built about what was a green on 
the Southgate road, 2 m. W. of Totten- 
ham, and stretching on the E. up Lordship 
Lane and on the W. towards the Alexandra 
Palace, the , grounds of which are partly 
in Tottenham par. Wood Green was 
made an eccl. dist. in 1866, and had 501 1 
inhab. in 1871, a number since largely 
increased. The ch. (St. Michael) on the 
W. side of the Green, has been already 
noticed. Just beyond it is the Printers' 
Pension Society Aifylnm, a handsome 
Tudor building erected in 1850, and en- 
larged by the addition of wings in 1871. 
It provides comfortable apartments for 
24 persons, and the corporation gives also 
home pensions to about 100 printers and 
printers' widows. Immediately beyond it 
is the Asyluvifor Aged Fishmongers and 
Poulterers, a capacious structure, in 
which 12 married couples are main- 
tained. The institution also provides 12 
home pensions of £15 a year. Fuller s 
Almshouses, Nightingale Lane, is a cheer- 
ful looking semi-Gothic building, erected 
in 1865 from the designs of Mr. C. A. 
Long. 

In Lordship Lane, a short distance from 
Wood Green on the 1., is the Royal Ma- 
sonic Institution for Doys, an old institu- 
tion on a small scale, but greatly extended 
and improved when removed to Wood 
Green in 1865. The building, designed 
by Mr. E. Pearce, is large and of pleasing 
appearance. Collegiate Gothic in style, of 
white brick with stone dressings. Jt 
comprises a centre with bold bay window, 
wings, and tall turrets at the extremities. 
On one side is a chapel, on the other a 
large school-room : 200 boys are lodged, 
clothed, and maintained, and receive a 
thorough commercial education. 

TOTTERIDGE, Herts, a vill. at 

the S.E. angle of the county, between 
Whetstone and High wood Hill, Middx, 1 . 
m. W. of the Great North Road, where is 
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the Totteridge and Whetstone Stat, of the 
Gt. N.Rly. (High Bamet line) : pop. 474. 
Inn : Orange Tree. 

The name is derived probably from the 
A.-S. root 2btj a height, an elevation 
{toten. to elevate, as in Toot Hill, Tothill), 
and ridffe ; but Taylor thinks such places 
as Tot Hill and the like " may possibly 
have been seats of Celtic worship," the 
names coming from the Celtic deity, Taxth, 
the Teutates of Lucan.* Totteridge occu- 
pies the summit (437 ft. above the Ord- 
nance datum) of the line of high land 
which stretches westward from Whetstone 
to Highwood Hill (402 ft. •high), and 
thence N.W. to Elstree. The country is 
varied and agreeable, richly wooded, and 
aflfords extensive views, and Totteridge is 
as yet little defaced by the builder. About 
the Green are some good old houses, 
standing in the midst of fine grounds. 
'J'he ch. is picturesquely placed on the 
highest point of the hill. From an early 
period Totteridge was united with Hat- 
field, and held by the Bp. of Ely, till 
surrendered to Queen Elizabeth for an 
annuity of £1600. to be paid out of the 
Exchequer to the Bps. of that see. The 
living of Totteridge is still held with that 
of Hatfield, forming together one of the 
two richest livings in the county ; f it is 
in the gift of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
Elizabeth gave the manor in 1690 to 
John Cage, from whom it passed to Pea- 
cock, then to Sir Paul Whichcote, who 
sold it in 1720 to James Brydges, Duke of 
Chandos. By Henry, 2nd Duke of Chan- 
dos, it was sold to Sir Wm. Lee, Lord 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench. It is 
now held by the trustees of the late John 
Lee, LL.D. 

The Church (St. Andrew), on the rt. of 
the road from Whetstone, is a plain brick 
building erected in 1790, but enlarged in 
1869 by the addition of an apsidal chancel 
and transept (organ chamber and vestry), 
and rendered more accordant with current 
ecclesiastical taste. Painted windows 
were at the same time inserted as a me- 
morial of Lord Cottenham. The only 
mont. of interest is a tablet by Bacon to 
John Puget, Esq., d. 1805. Opposite the 
W. door of the ch. is a magnificent yew. 



* Tajlor, Words and Places, p. 826. 
/ Totteridge with Hatfield is valued at £2097 ; 
HadbAZB, Much and Little, at £2200. 



26 ft. in girth at 3 ft. from the ground, 
and 26 ft. at 4^ ft. Under the shadow of 
the great yew is the tomb of Charles 
Christopher Pepys, 1st Lord Cottenham, 
Lord Chancellor 1836-41, and 1846-60, d. 
April 29, 1861 ; also of Lady Cottenham. 

Totteridge Park, a short distance W. of 
the ch., occupies the site of the old manor- 
house, and its successor, a hunting box 
erected by Lord Bateman, and afterwards 
sold by him to Sir Wm. Lee. The present 
house, a large bald brick edifice, was 
erected by John Jennings, Esq., early in 
the present cent. It stands in a finely 
wooded park of about 100 acres. Baron 
Bunsen lived here in 1848-49. During 
his residence he entertained many distin- 
guished men here, and greatly enjoyed the 
grounds with their "grand trees, those 
lofty firs the pride of Totteridge, the fine 
terrace, the charming garden," etc. " 
how thankful,'* he wrote, " I am for this 
Totteridge I Could I but describe the 
groups of fine trees, the turf, the terrace 
walks ; " and to the last he loved to refer 
to its quiet and beauty.* Later, the 
house was occupied by Lord Cottenham. 
It is now a first-class boys' school. 

Pointer's Grove, S. of the ch., belonged 
in 1662 to Lady Gumey, widow of Sir 
Richard Gurney, Lord Mayor, who died 
a prisoner in the Tower in 1647. It after- 
wards belonged successively to Sir John 
Aubrey, Sir Thos. Aleyne, Sir Peter Meyer, 
Sir John Sheffield, and the late John Hey 
Puget, Esq. The grounds were laid out 
by Brown. 

Copped Hall (Mrs. Kirby), on the way 
to Hendon, is a fine house, remodelled a 
few years back by Mr. Kendall : the 
dining-room is lined with Gobelin tapestry. 
The grounds, of about 80 acres, were laid 
out by flepton. 

When Lysons wrote, "Wm. Manning, 
Esq., M.P., one of the directors of the 
Bank of England," had " a handsome seat 
at Totteridge, with extensive gardens," 
and is noted as having presented a picture 
to the ch., and contributed liberally to the 
parochial charities. It was in this house 
that his son. Cardinal Manning, was bom 
in 1809. 

Lady Rachel Russell retired to Totte- 
ridge for a time after the execution of her 



* Lady Bunsen^ Memoirs of Baron Bunsen, 
vol. ii. 
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hasbttiid, William Lord Rnssell. 1683. 
Richard Baxter, the eminent Noncon- 
formist diyine, after his release from im- 
prisomnent imder the Conventicle Act, 
Uved in retirement for several years at 
Totteridge, 1665-72. John Corbet, author 
of yarions theological tracts, fonnd an 
asjlom at Ms house. From an entry in 
the parish register made by " Mr. Lip- 
trotty late curate of Totteridge," and 
quoted by Lysons * — " Mem. L<* Mobun, 
who was "killed in a duel by the Duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon (who was likewise 
killed,) Nov. 15, 1712, is supposed to have 
been buried in that part called S' Robert 
Atkyns's Chapel" — it has been assumed 
that " the wicked Lord " was buried at 
Totteridge. But Mr. Liptrott was mis- 
takea or misinformed, notwithstanding 
that he adduces in confirmation of his 
belief the fact that in 1770, in the place 
indicated, there " was discovered a large 
leaden coffin, but the wooden one entirely 
decayed." Lord Mohun was buried at 
St. Martin's-in-the-Fields.f and according 
to the register, on the 25th of Nov., 1712. 
Hiomas Whincop, '• poet and lodger at Mr. 
Porker's," author of * Scanderberg,' a 
tragedy, was buried at Totteridge 1730, 
and his widow 52 years afterwards. 
Among the entries of burials is " March 
2d, 1802, Elizabeth King, widow, for 46 
years clerk of this parish." 

TURNHAM GREEN, Middx., on 
the main western road between Hammer- 
smith and Brentford, 4^ m. from Hyde 
Park Comer ; a stat. on the Hammersmith 
and Richmond br. of the L. and S.-W. 
Rly., and ^ m. W. of the Hammersmith 
Stat, of the N. Lond. Rly. It is a hamlet 
of Chiswick, but was in 1845 created an 
eccl. dist. Pup. 3434. 

The Green is enclosed ; around it are 
private houses and shops ; in the centre a 
church, E.E. in style, with a tower and 
tall spire, erected in 18i3. Some of the 
houses are favourable examples of the 
comfortable brick suburban mansions of 
the last century, but on the whole the place 
has a modern look, though, from its situa- 
tion, a roadside hamlet must have grown 
up here at an early period. The Pack 



* Environs, vol. i., p. 78I. 
t Cunningham, Hand-book of London, art. St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields. 



Horse (where Horace Walpole used to 
turn a«5ide to bait, and still in use) i*' 
mentioned in an advertisement of the 
year 1697 ; ♦ and another old sign. The 
king of Bohemia's Head, might be seen 
here a few years back. 

Stukeley mentions the finding of a 
Roman urn, filled with silver coins, at 
Tumham Green in 1731, but there is no 
other evidence of its having been a Ro- 
man station. Prince Rupert encamped 
on the Green in 1642; and on the day of 
Brentford Fight (Nov. 12) there was 
skirmishing here till dusk, when, accord- 
ing to a pamphlet of the time, the prince 
drew oflf to the enclosed ground on the rt., 
leaving 600 of his cavaliers dead on the 
field. Another pamphlet narrates a less 
fatal but sufliciently serious encounter. 
* Great and Bloody News from Tumham 
Green, or a Relation of a sharp Encounter 
between the Earl of Pembroke [Henry. 
7th Earl] and his Company, with the 
Constable and Watch belonging to the 
parish of Chiswick, in which conflict one 
Mr. Smeethe, a gentleman, and one Mr. 
Halfpenny, a constable, were mortally 
wounded,' etc., fol. 1680. The "narrow 
and winding lane leading from the land- 
ing-place on the north of the river to 
Tumham Green," was the spot fixed on 
by the conspirators in what was known 
as "Barclay's Plot," for the assassination 
of William III. on his return from hunting 
in Richmond Park on the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 15th of Feb., 1696. The 
discovery of the plot, with the arrest and 
trial of the chief conspirators, is told at 
length by Macaulay.f 

Sir John Chardin, the traveller, resided 
tiU his death at Tumham Green : 

" 1705. Mai/ 18.— I went to see Sir John Chardin 
at Tumham Green : the gardens very fine and 
exceeding well planted with fruit." % 

In a house by the ch., now pulled down. 
Lord Lovat was resident before his arrest. 
It was purchased in 1789 by Lord Heath- 
field, the hero of Gibraltar, who lived here 
till his death the following year. The 
gardens were laid out by Alton, and 
greatly admired. 

TWICKENHAM, Middx., on the 1. 
bank of the Thames, between Teddirigtoii 

* London Gazette. Xo. 3387. 

+ History of England, chap. xxi. 

t Evelyn, Diary. 
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and Isleworth, and a little above Rich- 
mond ; 10 m. from Hyde Park Corner 
by road, and a stat. on the Loop line 
of the L. and S.-W. Rly. Pop. 10,533. 
Inns : King's Head, King Street ; Albany 
Hotel, Rlv. Stat. ; Raihvay Hotel 

The village ia beautifully placed on 
the Thames between the higher ground 
of Strawberry Hill and the pleasant 
Twickenham meadows, with Ham Walks 
and Petersham, backed by Richmond 
Hill and Park on the opposite side of the 
river. It has always been a favourite 
residence, and boasts consequently a 
larger number of noted houses and emi- 
nent inhabitants than almost any other 
village on the Thames. Many of these 
houses have disappeared, but several are 
left ; and though it has, like most of the 
villages round London, lost much of its 
rural seclusion by the advent of the rail- 
way and the progress of the builder, it is 
still sylvan, and by the river-side nearly 
as attractive as ever. 

Speculation on the name has been even 
more than commonly unprofitable. Norden 
thought it was called Twickenham either 
because the Thames seems to be divided 
into two rivers by the islands (eyots) 
here ; or else of two brooks which near 
this town enter the Thames. Ii'onside is 
more recondite, and not unamusing in his 
absurdity : " The word ken signifies to 
look; so that Twy-hen-Juim may signify 
a village with two views, as it hath a 
view of Kingston one way, and Isleworth, 
as also Richmond, the other way." If 
this be not approved, he offers an alterna- 
tive derivation from twyyen, twigs ; and 
as willows grew abundantly by the river 
here, he thirScs " we may say Twickenham, 
Fwyffenhim, signifies a village among 
willows." * Unluckily for these sugges- 
tions, the earliest forms of the name are 
T}oittan1mm{m,^\^)^^Twitham (840). 
It is not mentioned in the Dom. Survey. 
Twittenkam survived down almost to the 
present generation in popular usage, and 
m the last century it was a customary 
form among the best-educated inhabitantF. 
Pope, who has made Twickenham poetic 
ground, invariably spells it Twitenhani, 
and Horace Walpole, who has done little 
less to render the name imperishable, at 

* Hist, and Antiq. of Twickenbam, 4to, 1797, 
p. 8; in Bib. Top. Brit, vol x. 



least in his earlier years, wrote Tnntenhain 

or Trvifnam. 
" Where silver Thames rotmd Twit'nam meads 
HLs winding current sweetly leads ; 
Twit'nam the Muaee' fav'rite seat, 
Twit'nam the Qraoes' loved retreat. " * 

Thomson, an inhabitant of Richmond, 
wrote, — 
" Here let us trace the matchless vale of Thames 
Far winding up to where the Muses haunt. 
To Twitnam's bowers." 

And again a later and humbler Richmond 
bard — 

" Twit'nam ! so dearly loved, so often song. 
Theme of each raptured heart and glowing 
tongue." t 

Twickenham is one of those happy 

E laces which is not burdened with a 
istory. A grave topographer did indeed 
write and publish the * History and 
Antiquities of Twickenham,' but he 
despatched both the history and antiqui- 
ties almost as summarily as a more 
learned predecessor did the reptiles in a 
famous chapter on serpents. 

"On the strictest enquiry T cannot find that 
there have ever been any discoveries made, any 
curious remains of antiquity found, or that any 
remarkable circumstances happened, or any synods, 
parliaments, or other meetings, civil or religious, 
were held in this parish. "{ 

Originally Twickenham was accounted 
a hamlet of Isleworth. Part of it was 
held from before the Conquest by ths 
Brethren of the Holy Trinity at Houns- 
low ; the other, and chief part by the 
monks of Christ Church, Canterbury. 
On the suppression of religious houses 
their property reverted to the Crown, and 
Twickenham was annexed to the Honour 
of Hampton Court. Charles I. settled it 
for life on his queen, Henrietta Maria, as 
a portion of her jointure. With other Crown 
lands it was seized by the Parliament, 
but resumed by the Queen Dowager at the 
Restoration. Charles II. settled it on 
his queen, Catherine of Portugal, in 1670, 
but granted a reversionary lease to the 
Earl of Kochester. This lease passed to 
I Lord Bolingbroke, and upon his attainder, 
I 1715, reverted to the Crown. Later 
■' leases are of no interest. 

I • Walpole, Parish Register of Twickenham. 
+ Richmond Hall, a Poem, 1807, by the Rev. T. 

Maurice— better known by his • Indian Antiquil 

ties.' 
] X Ironside, Hist, and Antiq. of Twickenham 
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"Twittmham,'' wrote Defoe in 1722, " a village 
rBmarkable for abundanoe of curious seats, of 
which that of Boucher, the famous gamester, 
would paas in Italy for a delicate palace. The 
Bail of If arr, the Earl of Strafford, the Earl of 
Bradfbfd; the Lord Brook, the Lord Sunderland, 
the Ladj Falkland, have each their pretty villas 
in this parish ; but I think that of Secretary 
Johnstone, for the elegancy and largeness of the 
gazdens, his terrace on the river, and the situation 
of his house, makes much the brightest figure 
hsra. '* 

Walpole wrote of it in a similar strain 
some 30 years later, when, however, the 
array of names was less aristocratic 
though not less remarkable : — 

" Nothing is equal to the fashion of this village : 
Mr. Hunts says we have more coaches here than 
thiore are in half France. Mrs. Pritchard has 
bought Ragman's Castle, for which my Lord Lich- 
field could not agree. We shall be as celebrated 
as BaieB or Tiv<^ ; and if we have not such sonorous 
names as they boast, we have very famous people : 
dire and Pritchard actresses ; Scott and Hudson 
painters ; my Lady Suffolk, famous in her time ; 

Sir. H f the impudent lawyer, that Tom Harvey 

wxote against; Whitehead the poet, and Cam- 
bridge the evwything." X 

One remarkable pecnliarity Twicken- 
ham — ^if we may trust its chronicler — 
possessed in those days : " There is not 
■o untittletattling a village as Twicken- 
ham' in the island ; and if Mr. Cambridge 
did not gallop the roads for intelligence, 
I believe the grass would grow in our 
ears ** — and this when Twickenham was, 
in his own words, " a colony of dowagers," 
and he himself was importing into our 
literature from this very village more 
tittletattle than any other man ever col- 
lected. 

The Manor House, a large red-brick 
mansion, stands opposite the K. side of 
the ch. An earlier house, which occu- 
pied the site, was, according to an un- 
supported tradition, the house to which 
Queen Eatherine of Aragon retired after 
her divorce from Henry VIII. In 
the early part of the 17th cent, the 
Manor House was the seat of Kir John 
Walter, Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer (d. 1630). Samuel Scott, the 
painter of river scenery (d. 1772) lived 

* De Foe, A Journey through England, 8vo, 1722, 
voL i.,p. 63. 

f This was Joseph Hickey, the "most blunt 
honest creature " of Goldsmith's ' Retaliation,' 
whose "one only fault," in OUver's estimation — 
though ' ' that was a thumper " — was that he was 
a "special attorney," 

t Horace Walpole to Bentley, July 6, 1755; 
Letters, vol. ii, p. 447. 



here for some time; as did afterwards 
his pupil, Wra. Marlow, F.S.A. The 
greater part of the house was taken down 
some years back. 

Orleans House. — " A measuage parcel 
of the Manor of Twickenham," was in 
1567 leased for 22 years to Sir Thomas 
Newenham. In 1622 Andrew Pitcaime, 
groom of the bed-chamber, had a lease of 
it for 30 years. In the Parliamentary 
Survey, 1660, it is described as " a plea- 
sant and delightful tenement, about 20 
poles from the river, built partly with 
brick, and partly with timber, and 
Flemish wall, with comely chambers." It 
had 16 acres of cherry gardens ; and not 
only were the gardens *• rare for pleasure, 
but exceedingly profitable, being planted 
with cabbages, turnips, carrots, and 
many other such like creatures." The 
estate was sold to Richard £11, but 
resumed by the Crown at the Restoration. 
In 1671 a short lease was granted to 
Mrs. Jane Davies, who obtained several 
renewals of it. She lent her house in 
1694 — refusing to accept any rental — to 
the Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne, 
her son the Duke of Gloucester requiring 
change of air. Early in the 18th century 
Mrs. Davies made over her interest in the 
property to James Johnstone, Esq., Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, who greatly 
improved the house, built the Octagon 
Room against a visit he received from 
Queen Caroline, and continued to reside 
here till his death, at the age of 90, in 
1737. Secretary Johnstone's house was 
famous. De Foe, we have seen, thought 
it made " much the brightest figure here." 
His further account of it is curious : — 

"SecretaiT Johnstone's house may be more 
proiwrly called a plantation, being in the middle 
betwixt his pasture, his kitchen-garden, his fruit- 
garden, and his pleasure garden and wilderness. 
The house is exacuy after the model of the country 
seats in Lombardy, being of two galleries, with 
rooms going off on each side. His gallery on the 
groimd-floor makes a hall, fronting the pleasure- 
garden, and a parlour fronting the pasture ; which, 
when the doors are open, gives you a delicious 
prospect of the whole: and on each side are 5 
rooms more, adorned with a very good collection 
of pictures ; and in the division betwixt the hall 
and parlour on each side, is a stair-case that leads 
you up to the gallery above, containing the same 
number of rooms. His fine Octagon for the enter- 
tainment of his friends, at the end of his green- 
house, I think is too high for his house, and I 

thiuk very much spoils the symmetry of it 

He has the best collection of fruit of all sort*, 
of most gentlemen in Elngland. His slopes for his 
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vines, of which he makes some hogsheads a year 
are very particular ; aud Dr. Bradley, of the Royal 
Hociety , who hath wrote so much about gardening, 
ranks him amongst the flrst-rate gardeners in 
En;;Iand." * 

On Secretary Johnstone's death the lease 
was bought by George Morton Pitt, 
formerly Governor of Fort St. George. 
It was afterwards the property and resi- 
dence of Lord Brownlow Bertie, and then 
of Sir George Pococke, who made many 
alterations in the house and grounds, and 
connected the octagon room with the 
main building by a long corridor. 

The next occupant of mark introduces 
a new and foreign source of interest, as 
well for Twickenham as for the mansion. 
In 1800, Louis Philippe, then Due 
d'0rl6ans, and his brothers, the Due de 
Montpensier and the Comte de Beaujolois, 
after many adventures and vicissitudes in 
various parts of the world, met together 
in London for the first time since theii> 
exile from France in 1793 ; and shortly 
after the Duke took Mr. Pococke's house 
at Twickenham as a residence for himself 
and his brothers. Here they continued 
to live till the death of the Due de 
Montpensier, Jan. 1807, when the health 
of Comte de Beaujolois showing like 
symptoms of decline, the Duke carried 
him to Malta, where he died in 1808. 
The Duke then removed to Palermo, 
where he remained till he obtained per- 
mission to return to France in 1814. The 
following year he was again an exile, 
when he rejoined his family at Twicken- 
ham, where he continued till he was 
recalled to France in 1817. The house, 
thenceforth to be known as Orleans House, 
became some years later the residence of 
the Earl of Kilmorey, who, in 1846, pur- 
chased the Crown interest in it for £8590. 
Once more an exile in England, and the 
apparently firm seat of Napoleon III. on 
the French throne rendering his early 
recall to France hopeless, Louis Philippe 
yearned after his old home at Twickenham, 
and in 1852 he succeeded in purchasing 
it of Lord Kilmorey for £23,000. The 
ex-king was comfortably housed at 
Claremont, and Orleans House became 
the residence of his son the Due d'Aumale, 
who during his long occupancy — 1862-71 
— improved the building, erected a spacious 

* De Foe, A Joomey throogh England, 8to, 1722, 
vol I, p. as. 



picture gallery, remodelled the interior, and 
filled it with a noble collection of ancient 
and modem pictures, drawings, minia- 
tures, enamels. MSS., and choice printed 
books and articles of taste. Other mem- 
bers of the Orleans family settled around 
Orleans House — the Comte de Paris at 
York House, the Prince de Joinville at 
Mount Lebanon, and the Due de Nemours 
at Bushey Park, and many of their friends 
in the vicinity ; and thus for some years 
Twickenham was the great Orleans centre 
towards which the attention of their 
adherents was at all times directed. The 
house is a large and stately brick mansion 
with an oriel centre, and a long wing 
carried to the octagon tower at the W. 
The grounds are richly timbered, and 
contain some splendid cedars. Orleans 
< House has, it is announced (May 1876), 
been taken for a residence by Don Carlos 
of Spain. 

York House (originally York Place) 
stands directly E. of the ch., with its 
principal front facing the Thames, in 
charming and finely timbered grounds of 
nearly 7 acres. The house is of brick, 
with a high-pitched roof, of about the 
end of the 16th century, but it has been 
altered and enlarged, and during the 
occupancy of the Comte de Paris was 
fitted up in a style befitting a royal abode. 
It appears to have been given to Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon on the public an- 
nouncement of his daughter's marriage 
with James Duke of York. Clarendon 
made it his summer residence, and 
whilst attending the Eling at Hampton 
Court, he mentions that he was in the 
habit of coming home every night to his 
house at Twickenham. It was also an 
occasional residence of the Duke of York, 
or retreat of the Duchess, as here the 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne was 
bom, Feb. 1664 : a large room on the first 
floor retains the name of Queen Anne's 
Room. On Lord Clarendon's death, York 
House passed to his second son, Lawrence 
Hyde, Earl of Rochester. In 1740 it was 
sold to James Whitchurch, and on Ids 
death to Lieut.-Col. Webber. About the 
end of the cent, it became the property 
and residence of Prince Stahremberg, 
the Austrian minister, who made it gay 
with plays and festivals. In 1817 it was 
purchased by Mrs. Darner, who removed 
hither her sculptor's tools, marbles, and 
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models, and built for herself a studio at the 
E. end of the house, in which she chipped 
away during the summer months, remov- 
ing to Park Lane in the winter. She had 
numerous friends about her, and the 
Queen used occasionally to call and watch 
her at work. Her studio is the conserva- 
tory of the present York House. Mrs. 
Darner bequeathed the house to her niece, 
Lady Johnstone (widow of Sir Patrick 
Johnstone), and the house had among 
others the Duchess Dowager of Roxburgh 
and LoFd Lonsdale for tenants. It was 
purchased of the Misses Johnstone, 
August 1864, by the Due d^Aumale, for his 
nephew, the Comte de Paris, who made it 
his residence till he returned to France, 
with the other Orleans princes, in 1871. 
The house underwent many alterations for 
the Comte de Paris. The state or reception 
rooms comprised a great saloon 34 ft. 6 in. 
by 26 ft., a dining room 30 ft. by 21 ft., 
three drawing rooms opening into each 
other and to the conservatory, two 
libraries, etc. Since the Prince's return 
to France, York House has been unoccu- 
pied. 

Mmmt Lebanon, late the residence of 
the Prince de Joinville, is a handsome 
modem mansion facing the river, between 
York House and Orleans House. The 
original house was that in which lived 
Dr. William Fuller, Pepys's " dear friend," 
who during the Commonwealth period 
kept a school at Twickenham ; after the 
Restoration was made Dean of St. Patrick's, 
Bp. of Limerick, 1663, 4nd Bp. of Lincoln, 
1667. The house was bought by Thomas 
Earl of Strafford in 1701, and on the death 
of the 2nd Earl (Horace Walpole's cor- 
respondent) it became the property of 
his sister, Lady Anne ConoUy, who puUed 
down the old house and built the present 
mansion on its site. On her decease it 
passed to her daughter, the Viscountess 
Howe. It then became the residence of 
the Miss Byngs, and after the death of 
Miss Fanny Byng, of the Duchess Dowager 
of Northumberland, who bestowed on it 
the name of Mount Lebanon, perhaps from 
the cedars which form so remarkable a fea- 
ture in the grounds. She died in 1 866, and 
the house became shortly after the resi- 
dence of the Prince de Joinville, and so 
continued till 1871. Like York House, 
Mount Lebanon is unoccupied, and " the 
lease to be sold," (May 1876). 



Ttvickenham Park, at the junction of 
the par. with Isleworth, below Richmond 
Bridge, laid claim to the highest antiquity 
among the Twickenham demesnes. The 
Conqueror himself, it was asserted, had a 
residence there. According to the larger 
Ordnance Map, it was in Twickenham 
Park, and not in Isleworth, as generally 
supposed, the Barons encamped in 1263. 
Here in 1416 was founded the Bridgetine 
convent of Syon, removed some years 
later to the larger house at Isleworth 
{see p. 378). Henry VIII., one authority 
avers, "had an occasional residence "at 
Twickenham Park. What is certain is 
that there was a mansion here in the 
16th century, and that the Bacon family 
had a lease of it as early as 1574. Francis 
Bacon was dwelling at Twickenham Park 
in 1592, when he received a visit from 
Queen Elizabeth, and, whUst disclaiming 
any pretension to the title of poet, pre- 
sented Her Majesty with a sonnet in com- 
mendation of the Earl of Essex. It has 
been said that Twickenham was given to 
Bacon by Essex ; but the property, as 
already noted, had been for some time 
held by the family. Bacon obtained a 
renewal ^f the lease to himself in 1695, 
and the fee-simple the following year. 
He greatly enjoyed the beauty and quiet 
of his Thames-side estate — " that whole- 
some pleasant lodge and finely designed 
garden," as he terms it in writing to his 
brother Anthony,* — ^but his pecuniary 
needs were pressing, and he sold it, not 
long after he became its owner, for what 
even then must have been the inadequate 
price of £1800.t His thoughts however 
reverted to Twickenham with a feeling of 
regret even in his latest years. Thus in 
his MS. Instructions to Thomas Bushel 1{ 
respecting the project for a corporation 
for exploring deserted mineral works, he 
writes, " Let Twitnam Park, which I sold 
in my younger days, be purchased, if pos- 
sible, for a residence for such deserving 
persons to study in, since I experimentally 
found the situation of that place much 
convenient for the trial of my philoso- 
phical conclusions." 

Leases were afterwards granted to 
various persons, but the first name to 



* Bacon Papers, vol. i., p. 486. 

t Cobbett, Memorials of Twickenham, p. 

X Quoted by Lyaons, vol. ii., p. 776. 
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arre«t attention is that of Lucy Countess 
of Bedf(»rd, the patroness of Ben Jonson, 
I)onne, Daniel, and most worthy wits 
and poets of her time. She lived here till 
1018, when she ^ave Twickenham Park 
to Sir William Harrington, who, three 
Tears after, sold it to Mary Countess of 
llome. The remainder of the lease was 
alienated in 1640 to Sir Thomas Nott ; by 
him in 1669 to Henry Murray, who, in 
1 668, transferred it to John Lord Berkeley 
of Stratton — so named from Stratton 
I'Mght, and who gave his name to Berkeley 
Hquare and Berkeley Street, and Stratton 
Street, Piccadilly. Lord Berkeley died 
here in 1678, and was buried in Twicken- 
ham ch. His widow, 20 years later, was 
laid beside her husband. Twickenham 
Park was sold in 1685 to the Earl of 
Cardigan, and by him in 1698 to the 
Earl of Albemarle, who in 1702 trans- 
ferred it to Thomas Vernon, secretary to 
the Duke of Monmouth. It was bought 
in 1748 by the Earl of Monteath, whose 
widow, in 1766, bequeathed the use of it 
in succession to the Duchess of Montrose 
and the Duchess of Newcastle, with 
reversion to Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
and remainder to Sir Wm. Abdy. It 
curiously illustrates the insecure condition 
of the vicinity of London less than a 
century ago, that Horace Walpole in 
visiting the Duchess of Montrose with 
Lady Browne, Oct, 6, 1781, had his car- 
riage stopped at the gate of Twickenham 
Park by a highwayman at 7 o'clock in the 
evening, and was robbed of his purse and 
9 guineas. Lady Browne lost her purse 
also, but ber's was a purse with only ** bad 
money, which she carried on purpose."* 
Nor "did Tvnckenham speedily become 
more «care. Just a year later he wrote, 
** I cannot now stir a mile from my own 
hou9e [^rawbenr Hill] after sunset with- 
out one or two servants with blnnder- 

Ijoi>4 Frederick Cavendish was owner 
and occupant of the bouse when Angus*s 
view of \X was puWisbed. Jan. 1, 17^5. 
FYcvm this it appears to hav* been a reix 
lai^ anil stated structme of led brick 
and jtone; the principal front. £ac±Qg 
tbe W^ of S 5*oreTs abov* tbe gnwand 
Hoor, witii 11 w^ows in ead^ the 



' centre having a portico and pediment, 
I and that and the wings being slightly 
I advanced. It contained "several hand- 
some apartments, with a noble staircase, 
painted in a similar manner to that at 
Windsor Castle." It also contained " some 
good pictures." On the death of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish the estate passed to 
Sir Wm. Abdy, by whom it was, in 1805, 
divided into lots and sold, the greater 
part being purchased by F. Gostling. Esq. 
Shortly after the house was taken down ; 
villas were built ; and the process has 
gone on until Twickenham Park has 
become a village of villas and genteel 
residences. 

In the meadows between Twickenham 
Park and Orleans House are several 
houses of mark. Cambridge House j the 
first from the bridge foot, was built by 
Sir Humphry Lynd — a noted controver- 
sialist — early in the 17th cent. It was 
next the residence of Joyce Countess of 
Totness, who died in it in 1636 ; after- 
wards became the property and seat of 
Sir Joseph Aske ; and was in 1751 pur- 
chased by Richard Owen Cambridge, 
author of the ' Scribleriad.' Mr. Cambridge 
was a man of unusual accomplishments 
and social charm, and his Twickenham 
viUa was a favourite resort of the most 
distinguished among his contemporaries. 
Boswell refers with unusual warmth te 
his " beautiful villa on the banks of the^^^^ 
Thames," his "numerous and excellent 
library," his " extensive circle of friends 
and acquaintance distinguished by rank, 
I fashion, and genius," and his " colloquial 
I talents rarely to be found ; " and one of 
the pleasantest chapters in his book is 
that in which he relates his ride wi^ 
Johnson to Mr. Cambridge's villa, where 
the doctor was - solaced with an el^ant 
entertainment, a very accomplished family, 
and much good company ~ — as maT very 
well be bdieved, Sir Joshua Beynoldi, Gib- 
bcoithe histonan,and Hermes Harris being 
of the numbo".* Mr. Cambridge lived to 
enjoy his TiDa and the society of his 
friends for more than a quarter of a cen- 
ruix afba> Johnson's visii, drinff there in 
his' S«th year, in Sept. ISCe.^ It was 
afrerraids for awhile the Tead«>ce cf 
his son, Aci)deaM^Gn Cambridge, who, bow- 
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ever, built for himself a smaller house 
somewhat to the S. Cambridge House 
then became the residence of LoiS Mount- 
Edgcumbe. Later it was purchased by 
Henry Bevan, Esq., who, with Mr. Vul- 
Uamy as his architect, remodelled the 
house, and enriched the grounds. Cam- 
bridge House is now the seat of his 
daughter, Lady Chichester, relict of Lord 
John Chichester. Meadowhanky erected 
by Archdeacon Cambridge, is now the 
residence of George Bishop, Esq., whose 
private observatory has acquired universal 
celebrity on account of the important 
observations and discoveries made in it 
under its distinguished superintendent, 
John Russell Hind, F.R.S., who resides 
at Meadow Lodge. On the meadows, in 
Owen Cambridge's day all open, has 
sprung up, as in Twickenham Park, a 
nest of villas, which has received the 
name of Cambridge Park, and a hand- 
some church has been built within it for 
the service of the two parks. 

Four or five hundred yards W. of 
Meadowbank, and a very conspicuous 
object from the Thames, is Marble HUl, 
** a house," as Swift writes, " built by 
Mrs. Howard, then of the bed-chamber, 
now Countess of Suffolk, and groom of 
the stole to the Queen. . . . Mr. Pope 
was the contriver of the gM^ens, Lord 
Herbert (Earl of Pembroke) the archi- 
tect, and the Dean of St. Patrick's (Swift) 
chief butler and keeper of the ice-house," 
The house was built for Mrs. Howard by 
the king, George II., at a cost of £12,000 ; 
but, never liberal in money matters, he 
was possibly behindhand in his advances, 
as Swift in his ' Pastoral Dialogue between 
Richmond Lodge and Marble Hill,' written 
in June 1727, makes the lady's villa 
predict that its mistress will be ruined 
by the outlay; the house is unfinished, 
her pockets are empty. 

" And now she will not have a shilling 
To raise the stairs, or build the ceilhig." 

The house will have to be sold to " some 
South-sea broker from the City," who 
will lay all the fine plantations waste, and 

** No more the Dean, that grave divine. 
Shall keep the key of my (no) wine ; 
My ice-house rob as heretofore. 
And steal my artichokes no more ; 
Nor Patty Bhint no more be seen 
Bedraggled in my walks so green ; 
Plump Johnny Gay will now elope ; 
And here no more will dangle Pope.'; 



However, the house was finished in course 
of time, and Mrs. Howard, now Countess 
of Suffolk, quitted the Court in 1735, 
" married Mr. Gteorge Berkeley and out- 
lived him," and for the remainder of her 
days spent her summers at Marble Hill, 
"living very retired both there and in 
London."* On her death, July 1767, 
Marble Hill became the property and 
residence of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
who bequeathed it to Miss Hotham. From 
her it was rented by Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
whose irregular marriage ceremony with 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
IV., it has been said was performed here ; 
but her relative and confidential friend, 
Lord Stourton, states that it occurred " in 
her own drawing-room in her house in 
town,"t i.e., in Park Lane, 1785. She 
was at Marble Hill at the time of the 
Prince's marriage with the Princess Caro- 
line. 1795. Marble Hill next became the 
residence of Lady Bath ; then of Mr. C. 
A. Tulk ; and afterwards of the Marquis 
of Wellesley, who left it about 1824. It 
was shortly after purchased by Col., now 
the Rt. Hon. Lieut.- GeneralJ. Peel, whose 
seat it now is. 

A short distance E. was a cottage known 
as Little Marble Jffill, which was occupied 
by Mrs, Clive until she removed to Little 
Strawberry Hill. On its site a much 
more pretentious mansion was built by 
Mr. Daniel Giles, when it appears to have 
been known as Twickenham Meadows. 
Afterwards, as Spencer 6rrove, it became 
the residence of Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
when it became celebrated alike on account 
of the elegance with which she fitted it 
up and the parties she assembled there. 
Several of the rooms were decorated by 
her ladyship's own pencil, and Horace 
Walpole never tired of applauding the 
taste and skill she displayed. One room 
particularly delighted him : " It is nothing 
but a row of lilacs in festoons on green 
paper, but executed in as great a style as 
Michael Angelo would have done for a 
Pope's villa." J Spencer Grove was after- 
wards the residence of Lady ToUemache 
and of Miss Hotham. It was then pur- 
chased by Sir John Lubbock ; was for a 
time a residence of the Duke of Mon- 

* H. Walpole, Reminisoenoes of the Courts of 
Geoxge I. and II., chap viii. 
"f Langdale, Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert, p. 43. 
: H. Walpole to Rev. W. Mason, Aug. 4, 1782. 
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trose ; then of Mr. Kirby, and has since 
been unoccupied. 

West of Marble Hill was another noted 
villakin, RagmavCi Castle, which had 
been the residence successively of Lady 
Falkland (1636), John Duke of Montague, 
and the Dowager Lady Pembroke, when it 
was purchased in 1755 by Mrs. Pritchard, 
the famous actress, who spent a great 
deal of money in its improvement and 
decoration. After her decease, 1758, it 
was occupied by the Earl of Cholmon- 
deley, hadj Lane, and Sir C. Warwick 
Bamfield. In 1783 it became the resi- 
dence of G«orge Hardinge, author of 
' Letters to Burke,* and a man well known 
in social and political circles. To him 
succeeded, 1810, Jeremiah Dyson, Mr. 
H. Cole, Major Jelf Sharp. The house, 
in its latter days known as Lawn Cottage, 
was taken down by Lord Kilmorey in 
1850, and the garden thrown into the 
grounds of Orleans House. 

Continuing along the river, and passing 
Orleans House, York House, and the 
church, we come to Richm4md Houte, or 
as it appears to have been called origi- 
nally Richmonds, a good-sized mansion 
with its front to the Thames, opposite 
the W. end of Eel Pie Island. It was 
for many years the residence of Francis 
Newport, 2nd Earl of Bradford, a promi- 
nent politician in the reigns of Charles II. 
and James II., who diSs here in 1708, 
when it passed, with the fine collection 
of pictures which he had formed in it, to 
his second son. Lord Torrington. It was 
sold in 1740, by Lord Torrington's widow, 
to Anthony Viscount Montague, who four 
years later sold it to Anthony Keck. In 
1766 it was purchased by Mary Countess 
Dowager of Shelbume, who bequeathed 
it to her second son, the Hon. Thomas 
Fitzmaurice. Subsequent owners were 
Mr. John Symmons, 1791 ; Mrs. Allan- 
son, 1792 ; the Countess Dowager of Elgin, 
who died in it in 1810; and Lady De 
Crespigny. The old house was then taken 
down, and a new one built on its site, in 
1816, for Mrs. Lionel Dawson Damer, the 
cousin of Mrs. Damer the sculptor. It 
was enlarged and brought to its present 
size and appearance in 1829, for the 
Countess Dowager of Roxburgh and her 
husband, the Hon. John ToUemache. 
Later it was the residence of Lord Lowth, 
£>ii Mcnrjr WDlockf Lady Ann Murray, 



Sir Edward Blakeney, and is now the 
seat of George Gordon Mackintosh, Esq. 

/V>wZ^^X<?^;^^, immediately beyond Rich- 
mond House, occupies the site of the villa 
of M. Chauvigny, the French ambassador, 
which was burnt down in June 1734. 
The present house, of very formal aspect, 
was built by Dr. Batty, a physician of 
eminence in his day. After his death it 
became the property and residence of 
Vere, 3rd Earl of Poulet ; on the decease 
of whose widow it became the residence 
of Walpole's "horror," Mrs. Osbaldeston; 
then successively of Lord Cardigan, Col. 
Webb, another Countess Poulet, and after 
her death, in 1838, of vaiioas undistin- 
guished persons. It is now the residence 
of W. H. Punchard, Esq., who has greatly 
improved it. The long low back front 
lies open to the road at Cross Deep, a 
little N. of Pope's Villa. 

Itiversdale, the next house, the property 
of Lord Clifden, was in 1808 leased by 
Lady Monson, who greatly enlarged it ; 
afterwards by G. H. Drummond, Esq., 
Lord Uxbridge, and Lord Cawdor. It is 
now the residence of the Misses Young. 

Pope's Villa. — We are thus brought, 
at length, to the residence of the poet who 
has made Twickenham famous wherever 
English literature has reached. Pope's 
Villa stood about 200 yards beyond Rivers- 
dale ; the entrance was in the road from 
Twickenham to Teddington. Pope took 
a lease of the house, with about 5 acres 
of ground, shortly after his father's death 
in 1717, and lived here till his own death 
in 1744. The villa, or villakin, as Swift 
called it, was much smaller when Pope 
took it than he left it. In 1717 it com- 
prised only a central hall, with two small 
parlours on each side, and con-esponding 
rooms above. He left it a brick centre 
of 4 floors, with wings of 3 floors — each 
storey with a single light towards the 
Thames. 

Of the contents of the house some idea 
may be obtained. There were at least 
two portraits of Lord Bolingbroke (one 
by Richardson) ; three drawings of statues 
in monochrome by Kneller of the Hercules 
Farnese, the Venus de' Medici, and the 
Apollo Belvedere ; marble busts of Homer 
by Bernini; of Sir Isaac Newton by 
Guelfi ; and four of Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Dryden, a present to Pope 
from Frederick Prince of Wales, and now 
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at Haglej, having been bequeathed to 
Lord Lyttelton by the poet. 

The space between the river and the 
house was occupied by a lawn, fenced and 
concealed from a tanner's yard on one 
side, from the low houses on the other 
by a hedge and background of trees. 
The hedge on the London side was curved 
towards the river, decorated with terminal 
busts, and with an alcove commanding a 
yiew up the river, and of the gentle 
scenery of Surrey towards Kingston and 
Esher. Over against the alcove, on the 
other side, stood a large willow — the 
second weeping willow planted in Eng- 
land. Beneath the house and the high- 
road to Teddington, the poet constructed 
a tunnel as a means of communication 
between the lawn and the garden, which 
was on the other side of the road, lined it 
with " spars, minerals, and marbles," and 
made it for ever famous as 

** The Aegerian grot 

Where, nobly x>^i^^o, St. John sat and thought ; 

Where British sighs from dying Wyndham stole. 

And the bright flame was shot through March- 

mont'ssool." 

A small obelisk with an inscription to 
his mother — •' Matrem optima, Mulierum 
amantissima" — terminated the garden 
vista. 

Pope was fond of his garden and proud 
of it; and not without reason. Though 
of small size, like that of Alcinous, and 
of awkward shape, he contrived with the 
aid of Bridgman and Kent, the great 
professional gardeners, and Lord Peter- 
borough and other eminent amateurs, to 
twist and twirl it into one of the prettiest 
gardens in England. He was the first to 
break through the Dutch formality of 
Hampton Court, and to revert to a more 
natural style. Gardening, he says, is more 
antique and nearer to God's own work 
than poetry. He worked and planned, 
and got his friends to work with him. 
His letters and his verses are full of his 
gardening and his grotto-making. 

*' I am as busy in three inches of gardening as 
any man can be in three-score acres. I fancy 
myself like the fellow that spent his life in cutting 
the twelve apostles in a cherry stone. I have 
a Theatre, au Arcade, a Bowling-green, a Grove, 
and what not ? in a bit of ground that would have 
been but a plate of sallet to Nebuchadnezzar the 
first day he was turned to graze." * 

♦ Pope to Lord Strafford, Oct. 6, 1725. 



"I have turfed a little Bridgmannick theatre 
jajaAf. It was done by a detachment of his 
[Bridgman's] workmen for the Pnnoes' visit, all 
at a stroke, and it is yet unpaid for, but that is 
nothing with a poetical genius." * 

** And he f whose lightning pierc'd th' Iberian 

lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my 

vines; 
Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 
Almost as quickly as he oonquer'd Spain, "r 

** Mr. Pope undoubtedly contributed to form bis 
[Kent's] taste. The design of the Prince of Wales's 
garden at Carlton House, was evidently borrowed 
from the poet's at Twickenham. There was a 
little of affected modesty in the latter, when he 
said, of all his works he was most proud of his 
garden. And yet it was a singular effort of art 
and taste to impress so much variety and scenery 
on a spot of five acres. The passing through the 
gloom from the Qrotto to the opening day, the 
retiring and again assembling shades, the dusky 
groves, the laner lawn, and the solemnity of the 
termination of the cypresses that led up to his 
mother's tomb, are managed with exquisite judg- 
ment; and though Lord Peterborough assisted 

I '* To form his quincunx and to rank his vines," 
those were not the most pleasing ingredients of his 
little perspective. " § 

Pope's success in landscape gardening 
was not due to a happy chance. The 
arrangement of his lawns, hedges, trees, 
and avenues was with him a serious 
occupation, as is evident from many 
,' passages in his letters. He explained 
I his principles most distinctly perhaps to 
Spence : 

" The lights and shades in gardening ai-e managed 
by disposing the thick grove work, the thin, and 
the openings, in a proper manner : of which the eye 
is generally the properest judge. — ^Thoee clamps 
of trees are like the groups in pictures (speaking 
of some in his own garden).— You may distance 
things by darkeninff them and^ by narrowing the 
plantation more and more towards the end, in the 
same manner as they do in painting, and as 'tis 
executed in the little cypress walk to that obelisk. "|| 

The Ghotto which figures so largely in 
the Letters and Poems was formed by 
lining the tunnel under the Teddington 
road with shells, spars, and minerals, 
which were liberally furnished for this 
purpose by his friends. The most lavish 
. contributor was Borlase the Cornish anti- 
' quary , who was indefatigable in searching 

I ♦ Pope to Lord Oxford, 22 March, 1726. 
+ Lord Peterborough. 
X Pope, Satires and Epistles, Sat. i. 
§ Horace Walpole (On Modem Gardening), Anec- 
dotes, vol. iv., p. 296. 
il Spence, Anecdotes, Singer's ed., p. 209. 
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out and forwarding the choicest marbles, 
serpentines, and stalactites, spars and 
crystals to be found in Cornwall ; and 
Pope 8howed his gratitude by setting up 
his friend's name in large gold letters in 
a conspicuous part of the grotto — much to 
the bewilderment of visitors. The Duchess 
of Cleveland was also a large contributor, 
and Sir Hans Sloane offered freely of the 
stores in his museum. Pope's description 
of the grotto is well known, but a portion 
of it must be given : — 

" I have pnt the last hand to my works of this 
kind, in happilv fliiishing the gnbterraneoua way 
and grotto : I there tonna a spring of the clearest 
water, which falls in a perpetual rill, that echoes 
thro' the oaveni day and night. From the river 
Thames, you see thro' my arch up a walk of the 
wilderness, to a kind of open Temple, wholly oom- 
poe'd of shells in the rustic manner ; and from 
that distance under the temple you look down 
thro' a sloping aroade of trees, and see the sails on 
the liver pasdng suddenly and vanishing, as thro' 
a perspective glass. When you shut the doors of 
tliis grotto, it becomes on the instant, from a 
luminous room, a Camera obscura ; on the walls 
of which all the objects of the river, hills, woods, 
and boats, are forming a moving picture in their 
visible radiations ; and when you have a mind to 
light it up, it allbrds you a very different Boene ; 
it is finished with shells interspersed with pieces 
of looking-glass in angular forms ; and in the 
cieling is a star of the same material, at which 
when a lamp (of an orbicular figure of thin ala- 
baster) itt hung in the middle, a thousand pointed 
rays glitter and are reflected over the place. There 
are 'connected to this grotto by a nanower passage 
two porches, one towards the river of smooth 
stones full of light, and open ; the other toward 
the Garden shadow'd with trees, rough with shells, 
flints, and iron-ore. The bottom is paved with 
simple pebble, as is also the adjoining walk up the 
wilderness to the temple, in the natural taste, 
agreeing not ill with the little dripping murmur, 
and the aquatic idea of the whole place. It wants 
nothing to compleat it but a good statue with an 
inscription, like that beautiful antique one which 
you know I am so fond of." * 

"The improving and finishing hi« 
Grotto," wntes Warburton, in a note to 
Pope's verses • On his Grotto at Twicken- 
ham,' •* was the favourite amusement of 
his declining years ; and the beauty of his 
poetic genius, in the disposition and orna- 
ments of this romantic recess, appears to 
as much advantage as in his best con- 
trived poems." Be that as it may, and 
few are likely to accept the bishop's 
dictum, the poet lived to finish his grotto, 
and to experience a feeling of vacuity 
when it was finished. 

•• SjKnet. I pity you. Sir, because you have 

* Pope to Edw. fiiount, June 2, 1725. 



[1743] completed everything belonging to your 
garden.— Poj9«. Why, 1 really shall be at a lods 
for the diversion I used to take in laying out and 
finishing things. I have now nothing left me to 
do, but to add a little ornament or two at the line 
to the Thames." * 

Pope spent some £5000 on his improve- 
ments. He was only a tenant, and he 
had some thoughts of becoming the owner 
when the property was for sale, but he 
looked about in vain for a friend to whom 
he might leave it, who would be likely to 
live in it and preserve it unchanged. If 
Ruffhead may be trusted, he thought of 
bequeathing it to Mr. Murray, afterwards 
Lord Mansfield ; *' but when he found by 
the growing fame and rising reputation 
of his friend, that it was never likely to 
be of any use to him, he laid aside that 
purpose."! 

"My landlady, Mrs, Vernon being dead, the 
house and garden are offered to me in sale ; and I 
believe (together with the cottages on each side my 
grass plot next the Thames) will come at about a 
£1000. If I thought any very particular friend 
would be pleased to live in it after my death (for as 
it is it serves all my purposes as well during life) 
I would purchase it ; and more particularly could 
I hope two things: that the friend who should 
like it, was so much younger and healthier than 
myself, as to have a prospect of its continuing his 
some years longer than I am of its continuing mine. 
But most of those I love are travelling out of the 
world not into it ; and unless 1 have such a view 
given me, I have no vanity nor pleasure that does 
not stop short of the grave, "t 

" As to my mincM and my trea$uru they must go 
together to God knows who ! A sugar-broker or a 
brewer may have the house and garden, and a 
booby that chanced to be my heir at law the other : 
except I happen to dispose it to the poor in my owA 
time."§ 

After Pope's death (1744) his villa was 
sold to Sir Wm. Stanhope, brother to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, who added wrings to 
the house, and enlarged and improved 
the garden — greatly to the disgust of 
Walpole :— 

•• I must tell you a private woe that has happened 
to me in my neighbourhood— Sir William Stanhope 
bought Pope's hoxise and garden. The fonner was 
BO small and bad, one could not avoid pardoning 
his hollowing out that fragment of the rock Par- 
nassus into habitable chambers— but would you 
believe it, he has cut down the sacred groves them- 
selves 1 In short, it was a little bit of ground of 
five acres, enclosed with three lanes, and seeing 
nothing. Pope had twisted and twirled, imd 



♦ S pence, Anecdotes, p. 278. 
•♦• Ruffhead, Life of Pope, 1769, p. 402. 
t Pope to Bethel, March 20. 1743. 
§ Pope to Allen, n.d., Ruff head's Life of Pope, 
p. 199. 
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rlijmed and harmonused this, till it appeared two 
or three sweet little lawna opening and opening 
bejond one another, and the whole Burfounded 
with thick impenetrable woods. Sir William, bj 
ftdvioe of bis son-in-law, Mr. Ellis, has hacked 
And hewed these groves, wriggled a winding gravel 
walk through them with- an edging of shrubs, in 
what they call the modem taste, and in short, has 
desired the three lanes to walk in again— and now 
is forced to shut them out again by a wall, for 
there was not a Muse could walk there but she 
was spied by every country fellow that went by 
with a pipe in his mouth." * 

Mr. Welbore Ellis (afterwards Lord 
Mendip) came into possession of the 
bouse aiter Sir Wm. Stanhope's death, 
and made it his residence, priding himself 
on preserving whatever was left of Pope's 
nn^tered. The loss of the famous willow, 
which died in 1801, was his chief trouble 
that way. Cuttings of it had been sent 
to St. Petersburg in 1789, at the request 
of the Empress of Bussia ; and now the 
dead trunk was converted into Popeian 
relics. At Lord Mendip's death, the pro- 
perty was sold by auction to Sir John 
Briscoe, and on his death in 1807 to the 
Baroness Howe. 

The Baroness was the daughter of Ad- 
miral Lord Howe, the hero of "the 
glorious 1st of June," and inherited his 
title. Widow of the Hon. P. A. Curzon, 
she took for her second husband the court 
oculist, Dr. Phipps. who was made a 
baronet, and on his promotion emerged 
from his plebeian chrysalis as Sir Wathen 
Waller. The lady knew not Pope, and 
was annoyed by his admirers coming to 
her place to ask after his house and 
gardens. She razed the house, therefore, 
stubbed up the trees, and destroyed what- 
ever was his. " We went into Pope's back 
garden," wrote Miss Berry in her journal, 
Nov. 21, 1807, "and saw the devastation 
going on upon his quincunx by its now 
possessor Baroness Howe. The anger and 
ill-humour expressed against her for pull- 
ing down his abode and destroying his 
grounds, much greater than one would 
have imagined." The Baroness built herself 
a new house, not on the site of the poet's, 
but a hundred yards to the N. of it, ab- 
sorbing in the process the house in which 
Hudson the painter. Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
master, used to live. The Baroness gave 
lawn-par€ies which were very attractive, 
and on the 1st of June a silver cup to be 

* Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, June 20, 
1760 : Letters, vol. iii., p. 818. 



rowed for in honour of her father's vic- 
tory, when Sir Wathen Waller used to be 
exhibited on the lawn decorated with all 
the Admiral's stars and medals.* They 
in their turn passed away, and in the 
beginning of 1840 " Pope's Villa" — though 
Pope's Villa had long ceased to exist — 
was announced for sale. But no one 
would buy the counterfeit, and shortly 
after the "building materials" were dis- 
posed of by auction. A portion of the 
Baroness's house was however saved, and 
turned into two small dwellings. 

Pope feared his house and garden might 
pass to " some sugar-broker or brewer ; " 

, the new owner was a tea-merchant, Mr. 

I Thos. Young, who first proposed to rein- 

I state the poet's house by building a fac- 
simile of it ; but changing his mind erected 

I the present grotesque structure — distin- 
guishable by its odd Chinese- Gothic tower 
— which if it bears no resemblance to the 
poet's house, at least preserves the name 
of Pope's Villa. It does not stand quite 

' on the site of Pope's house, but is nearer 
to it than was the Baroness Howe's. The 

' Grotto remains, or rather the tunnel, for 

' it has been despoiled of all its rare mar- 
bles, spars, and ores, and is a mere damp 

I subway. 

The house next to Pope's was the resi- 
dence of the Hon. George Shipley, and 
was known as Spite Sally from its having 
been built for the purpose of intercepting 
the view of the Thames from Shipley's 
opposite neighbour : — 

" The people here have christened Mr. Shipley's 
new house Spite Hall. It is dismal to think that 
one may live to 77, and go out of the world doing 
as ill-natured an act as possible."! 

Radnor Honse^ by the river, midway 
I between Pope's Villa and Strawberry Hill, 
was built by the last Earl of Radnor, of 
the Robarts family. It was m Lord 
Radnor's garden that Pope first met 
Warburton, 1740 — a meeting of no little 
I consequence to both of them. The house, 
I an ungainly attempt at Gothic, and the 
■ grounds, chiefly notable for their whim- 
sical jumble of statues, obelisks, Chinese 
I temples, and the like, formed a constant 
j butt for the sarcasms of Horace Walpole, 
whose cant name for them was Mdblatid. 
I 

I * Cobbett, Memorials of Twickenham, p. 2S9. 
+ H. Walpole to the Earl of Strafford, Sept. 9, 
1780 ; Letters, vol. vii., p. 438. 
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After Lord Radnor's death the house was 
successively the property and residence 
of J. A. Hindley, one of the tellers of 
the Exchequer ; Sir Francis Basset ; the 
Ladies Murray; Charles Marsh, F.S.A.J 
and now of A. C. Steams, Esq. Cross 
Deep House, the pleasant-looking man- 
sion on the opposite side of the Tedding- 
ton road, has been successively the abode 
of J. Ivat Briscoe, Esq., M.P., C. J. 
Freake, Esq., W. Vernon Harcouit, M.P., 
and now of Robert Morley, Esq. 

Strawberry Hill, a little farther S., 
Horace Walpole's famous Gothic castle, 
is described under its proper title. Far- 
ther on, the last house in Twickenham, 
on the lower Teddington road, is Little 
Strawherryy 

** Where lived the laughter-loving dame 
A matchlesB actrees, Clive her name,"— 

Walpole, to whom it belonged, having 
gooo-naturedly given her the use of it 
for life, and christened it Cliveden. She 
spent her last years here, liked by every- 
body, but having her small troubles. 
" Have you not heard of the adventures of 



Jim^ 

I in a post-chej at half -past nine, Just bpr Tedding- 
ton church was stopt. I only loet a bttle silver 
and my senses, for one of them oome into the 
carriage with a great horse pistol to search for my 
watch, but I had it not with me." * 

This in a populous road, on a Mid- 
summer evening, just a century ago 1 
Kitty died in 1785. In 1791, Walpole let 
the house, on the same easy terms, to the 
Miss Berrys (his Strawberrys) and their 
father ; and later bequeathed it to them 
for their lives. Here for a long series of 
years they held the quiet little afternoon 
parties at which the most distinguished 
people delighted to meet. 

" When London began to fill, and the season 
was at its height, the Miss Berrys used to retire to 
a pretty villa at Twickenham, where they received 
their friends to luncheon, and strawberries and 
cream, and very delightful these visits were in 
fine spring weather. I recollect once, after dining 
there, to have been fortunate enough to give a 
place in my carriage to Lord Macaulay, and those 
who remember his charming and brilliant conversa- 
tion will understand how short the drive to London 
appeared." f 

After Walpole's death the visits of the 



* Walpole's Letters, vol. ix,, 
/ Personal Recollections of 1 
ber Daughter, 1873, p. 222. 
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Miss Berrys -to the Continent were more 
frequent, or their stay lengthened, and 
they let Little Strawberry by the year 
furnished, first to Prebendary Bell of 
Westminster, afterwards (1813) for a term 
I of 7 years to Alderman Wood. At the 
. end of his tenancy it was let to Admiral 
I Bowen, who complained bitterly of " the 
' ruinous condition in which the alderman 
had made it over to him."* The house 
I has subsequently had no occupant of note, 
I and none at all for some years. Now the 
I house looks very dilapidated, and Horace 
Walpole's and Kitty Clive's favourite 
walk, " Drury-lane,'* is sadly out of order. 
Towards the town, at the comer of 
the Teddington road, the site marked by 
Messrs. Corbin's coach factory, was a 
I noble old red -brick mansion. Grove Houses 
I attributed to the inventive genius of Inigo 
Jones, and for a time the residence of the 
, poetical and profligate Philip Duke of 
I Wharton. Afterwards it was the seat of 
James Craggs, the friend of Pope, and to 
, whom Addison, whom he succeeded as 
I Secretary of State, deaicated his Cc^ected 
Works. The house was pulled down in 
1836. 

On the 1. of the Heath Koad, E. of the 
rly. bridge, is SavUle Hovse (Col. T. G. 
Gardiner), a fine old red-brick mansion 
with tall roof, where for several years 
lived Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who 
came here to be near Pope — fast friends 
then, too soon to be bitter foes. To her 
succeeded Lady Saville, who left her name 
to the house, though she changed her own 
by marrying Dr. Charles Morton, princi- 
pal librarian of the British Museum. 

Next to it, and nearer the rly. bridge, 
is another old red brick mansion, very 
similar in style to Saville House, Trvick- 
enham House, for many years the resi- 
dence of Sir John Hawkins, author of a 
voluminous History of Music, and ex- 
ecutor of Dr. Johnson, of whom he wrote 
I a Life as dull as BosweU's is brilliant. 
It was afterwards the residence and pro- 
perty of Paul Vaillant, the bookseller of 
i the Strand ; and is now in the occupation 
of Dr. Hugh M. Diamond (known alike 
I by his professional writings and researches 
' in photography) as a first-class private 
lunatic asylum. 

* Miss Berry's Journal and Correspondence 
(Journal, Oct. 17. 1818). 
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In Back Lane stand the entrance gates 
and outbuildings, all that is left, of Copt 
Hall, the residence of John, 11th Earl 
of Mar, of Admiral Fox, and of Lady 
ConoUy. Not far from it stood an old- 
fashioned wooden house, which according 
to the local tradition was that occupied 
by Henry Fielding. Here it is said he 
wrote * Tom Jones ; ' but the date of its 
publication makes this doubtful. What is 
certain is that his first son by his second 
wife was baptized at Twickenham ch. in 
1747, and that Fielding left Twickenham 
in 1748.* The house has been long pulled 
down. 

On the N. side of Twickenham Common 
is Cohie Lodge, a good " Italian villa," in 
which lived and died (1774) Paul Wliite- 
head, poet and satirist. {See Tedding- 
TON.) It was afterwards the residence 
of the Countess of Dunmore, and of Miss 
Virginia Murray, and is now the seat of 
E. H. Donnithome, Esq., J. P. In an old 
mansion which formerly stood on the 
Common, Bp. Corbet is said to have lived. 
His father had a nursery at Whitton, a 
hamlet of Twickenham. (^See Whitton.) 
Bp. Corbet's Poems were edited in 1807 
by Octavius Gilchrist, a native of Twick- 
enham. 

In the Richmond Road, on the other 
side of the town, opposite Montpelier 
Row, is North -EW Home (H. G. Bohn, 
Esq.), celebrated for the collections of 
pictures, rare books, and mediaeval anti- 
quities — sonkjwhat thinned, however, by 
recent sales. In Montpelier Row, at what 
was then called Chapel House, now Holy- 
rood House, lived (1850) Alfred Tennyson : 
his son Hailam was baptized at Twicken- 
ham ch. in 1852. 

We have now come back nearly to our 
starting-point, and may end these notices 
of remarkable houses with one, in some 
respects, not the least remarkable among 
them. Somewhat to the N.E. of North 
End Lodge, on the 1. of the Isleworth 
Road, leading from Richmond Bridge, 
opposite the farther entrance lodge to 
Twickenham Park, in a narrow lane lead- 
ing to the Richmond Road, is Sandycomhe 
Lodge (Miss Beaumont), the house which 
Turner, our great landscape painter, then 
rapidly rising in fame, built for himself 
in 1813, from his own designs. Turner at 

* Cobbett, Mem. of Twickenham. 



first called it Solvs Lodge — perhaps from 
its then standing in a somewhat solitary 
spot — but altered the name the following 
year to Sandy combe.* It is a small house 
with small rooms, and not very beautiful, 
but has been altered somewhat. It has a 
narrow centre, with balcony over a closed 
entrance porch, and lower and narrower 
wings, but before the Cambridge Park 
villas were built had an outlook over the 
river from the garden front. Turner lived 
here 12 years — ^the 12 years in which 
his genius was most rapidly ripening. 
Ruslan rather flouts " Twickenham clas- 
sicisms," and perhaps with reason. But 
Turner learnt something better at Twick- 
enham. He kept a boat, and spent day 
after day on the river, sketching and 
studying the water,— surface, colour, and 
reflections, — the ever-shifting cloud-forms, 
and the morning and evening mists. Here 
and in this way it was he learnt, as no 
painter had learnt before, the mysteries of 
cloud and vapour. The grand landscape 
in the National Gallery, * Crossing the 
Brook,' was one of the early fruits of his 
Twickenham studies, as the 'View from 
Richmond Hill ' was one of the latest. 

Some other famous names remain to be 
mentioned among the eminent inhabitants 
of Twickenham. Sir Godfrey Kneller lived 
in the par., but his house was at Whitton, 
and will be noticed under that heading. 
John Lenthall, the Speaker of the Long 
Parliament, had a house here. So it is 
said had Robert Boyle, the great natural 
philosopher. Lord Bute lived here in 
1748. Lady Fanny Shirley, "Fanny 
blooming fair," lived at Heath Lane 
Lodge. Nicholas Amherst, the autlaor 
of * The Craftsman,' died here in poverty, 
1742, and was buried at the expense of 
HoraceWalpole's printer, Franklin. Daniel 
Waterland, D.D., the eminent divine, was 
sometime Vicar of Twickenhan. Lsetitia 
Hawkins, author of some works more 
tedious and pompous than even her 
father's History of Music, and of some 
equally dull and more flippant Anecdotes 
of Dr. Johnson, which are stiU occasion- 
ally quoted, lived, after her father's death 
tin her own, in Sion Row. 

In one of the Ailsa Park villas, N.W. of 
Twickenham Park, lived, in 1838, Charles 
Dickens, and there Mr. Forster records, 
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with Talfourd, Thackeray, Douglas Jer- 
rold, Sir Edwin Landseer, Stantield, and 
Maclise, " we had many friendly days." * 
Sir Francis Chantrey, the sculptor, was 
married at Twickenham ch. to Mary Ann 
Wale, Nov. 23, 1809/ 

In a little cottage on the Staines Road, 
pulled down about 1866, lived and taught 
one who was in her day a very remarkable 
personage — Joanna Southcott, the pro- 
phetess. Here for some time her followers 
nocked to listen to her marvellous pro- 
mises ; and more than 60 years after her 
death (1814), Mr. Cobbett, in the course 
of his duties as curate of Twickenham, 
" found traces of attachment to her." f 

Of Twickenham town there is little to 
be said. It is quiet, has an air of pros- 
perity, and still lingering about it some- 
thing of the savour of old-world gentility. 
Large old-fashioned houses, and low dark 
little shops, line the narrow streets, small 
private dwellings mingling with both ; 
and there are occasional glimpses of the 
pleasant river. The ch. stands at the W. 
end of the town, by the river-side, and 
opposite to it is the large Twickenham 
eyot, the well-known Eel-pie Island. 
Church Street runs westward into the 
broader King Street, the chief street of 
the town, which at the farther end divides 
into the Teddington Road, running by the 
river, and the Heath Road turning inland. 
At the eastern extremity of Twickenham, 
as already mentioned, is the new district 
of villas, Cambridge and Twickenham 
Parks, with Ailsa Park running into St. 
Margaret's, Isleworth; while on the 
extreme W. is a corresponding, though 
less ambitious, new district growing up 
about Twickenham Common, Twicken- 
ham Heath, and Strawberry Vale. The 
numerous seats standing in grounds 
famous for the size, variety, and beauty 
of their trees, impart a distinctive and 
attractive character to the village and 
its vicinity, and the river all along here is 
beautiful. Inland the country is flat and 
tame. But though level, it has the reputa- 
tion of being healthy and favourable to 
longevity. There are no manufactures 
proper. Nursery and fruit gardens are 
on an extensive scale. 

Twickenham Church (of the Virgin 

* Poreter, Life of Charles Dickens, vol i., p. 167. 
/ Meworiala of Twickbuhicax, p. 345. 



Mary) has a brick body and stone tower. 
The body of the old ch. fell down in the 
night of April 9» 1713. The present ch., 
erected (1713-18) in its place, Sir God- 
frey Kneller being churchwarden and 
John James the architect, is a roomy 
red-brick structure, the style a so-called 
Tuscan, strangely out of keeping with the 
old battlemented Perp. tower on to which 
it was joined. The interior is as little 
interesting architecturally as the outside. 
What historic value it had as a church of 
the last years of Anne and the first of 
George, the ch. of Kneller and Walpole, 
of Kitty Clive and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, was destroyed by the trans- 
formation of the interior in 1859 and 1871, 
when the stately old galleries were lowered 
and re-arranged, the tall pews swept 
away, and "the whole area uniformly 
reseated with open benches;" the pulpit 
altered, the walls decorated, "a chorus 
cantorum in lieu of a chancel" con- 
structed, the E. windows and the windows 
under the gallery darkened with modern 
mediaeval glass, and the whole as far as 
possible brought into conformity with the 
current ecclesiastical fashion. 

Probably the ch. has been improved for 
parochial purposes ; but for the visitor the 
only interest the interior now possesses 
lies in its monuments, and those they 
commemorate. That which will first 
attract attention is one of marble on the 
E. wall, over the gallery, erected by Pope 
to his father (d. 1717, aet. 75) and mother 
(d. 1733, the insc. says aet. 93, but she was 
really only 90). On this, by his own 
direction, was added an insc. to himself : — 

" As to my body, my will is, that it be buried 
near the monument of my dear parents at Twicken- 
ham, with the addition, after the words ./?iiM« fecit 
— of these only, et sibi : Qui obiit anno Vl—aetatis 
— [1744 cet. 57] — : and that it be carried to the 
grave by six of the poorest men of the parish, to 
each of whom I order a suit of grey coarse cloth as 
mourning." * 

The insc. was accordingly added, but in 
1761 Bp. Warburton erected another mont. 
with a medallion portrait of the poet on 
the N. wall, and placed on it, with more 
than questionable taste, Pope's somewhat 
incoherent lines, " For one who would not 
be buried in Westminster Abbey." 

" Heroes and kings your distance keep, 
In peace let one poor poet sleep," etc. 

* Pope's Last WiU (at end of Works). 
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When Sir Godfrey Kneller was buried 
in Twickenham ch. (1723), Lady Kneller 
claimed of Pope the fulfilment of a 
promise she asserted he had given to Sir 
Godfrey on his death-bed, to take down 
his father's monument, that she might 
erect one, 8 ft. wide and 14 ft. high, to 
her husband, " for it was the best place in 
the ch. to be seen at a distance " I " This," 
writes Pope, " surprised me quite. I 
hesitated, and said, I feared it would be 
indecent, and that my mother must be 
asked as well as I." She fell crying, and 
Pope was induced to say he would do all 
that he could do with decency. On con- 
sideration, Pope naturally refused to re- 
move the monument. The Lady tried her 
influence with the parochial authorities — 
Kneller had been churchwarden of Twick- 
enham — but they, of course, could not 
help her ; then commenced a suit against 
the poet, and failed ; and so Sir Godfrey 
lies in Twickenham ch. vdthout any me- 
morial. The mont. was erected in West- 
minster Abbey, and Pope wrote the 
epitaph for it. 

Pope was buried in a vault in the 
middle aisle, " under the second pew from 
the E. end." Mr. Howett* states that 
during some repairs of the ch. the vault 
was opened, and Pope's head abstracted 
from his coffin, to enrich the museum of a 
phrenologist named Holm. But this is 
positively denied by Mr. Cobbett on the 
authority of the then Vicar of Totten- 
ham. The coffin having been broken 
during the repairs, " a cast of the skull 
was taken," but nothing was abstracted. 
The skull was reverently restored to its 
place, and Mr. Fletcher, the curate, who 
watched the whole of the proceedings^ 
remained " until the whole was restored 
and built up." * Whether it should have 
been disturbed at all may admi^ of ques- 
tioil ; but removing the skull to ts^e a 
cast from it, and at once restoring it to 
its place, and abstracting it altogether^ 
are very difEerent things. 

In the chancel is a mural mont., with 
effigies in terra-cotta, coloured, of Francis 
Poulton, d. 1642, and wife. The urn, of 
veined marble, to Lady Frances Whit- 
more, d. 1692, with, on the pedestal^ the 
fine lines by Dryden, commencing, 



* Homes and Haunts of the Poets, p. 115. 
t Cobbett, Memoriala of Twickenham, p. 279. 



'* Fair, kind and true 1 a treasure each alone, 
A wife, a mistress, and a friend in one," 

which formerly stood in the chancel, was, 
at the transformation of the interior, re- 
moved to the top landing of the N. stair- 
case. 

On E. wall of the S. gallery, correspond- 
ing in place to Pope's mont. to his parents, 
is a tomb, with long insc. in prose and 
verse, to John Lord Berkeley of Stratton 
(d. 1678), the hero of Stratton Fight, and 
"sprung from Danish king^ of brightest 
fame," who has already been mentioned 
as owner of Twickenham Park. Mont, 
to Sir Joseph Ashe, Bart., d. 1682.. On S. 
wall, over the gallery, mural mont. to 
Nathaniel Pigott, Barrister at Law, d. 
1737. He was a Roman Catholic, and 
Pope wrote the epitaph, in which he states 
that " possessed of the highest character 
by his learning, judgment, experience, 
integrity," he was "deprived of the highest 
stations only by his conscience and re- 
ligion." On same wall one to Sir Richard 
Perryn, d. 1803, for 2a years one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer. Mural, by 
Bacon, to Gteorge Gostling, Esq., d. 1799. 
Admiral Sir Ohaloner Ogle, Commander 
of the Fleet, d. 1760. Under the mont. 
to Pope and his parents is a slab to 
Richard Owen Cambridge, d. 1802. S. 
aisle, tablet to Lsetitia Matilda Hawkias, 
d. 183&. N. aisle, large slab to Louisa 
Viscountess Clifden, d. 1802, and her 
daughter, the Hon. Caroline Anne Agar 
Ellis, d. 1814. Tablet by Westmacott to 
Lady Margaret Wildman, d. 1825. 

On the outer wall are tabl^ets to Pope's 
nurse and to Kitty Clive. The first was 
erected by the poet. 

"To the Memoiy of Mary Beach, who died 
Nov. 25. 1725, aged 78. Alex. Pope, whom she 
narsed in his infancy, and constantly attended 
for twenty-eight yean, in gratitude to a faithful 
old servant erected this stone." 

The mont. to Mrs. Catherine Clive (d. 
1768, sBt. 75) was erected by Miss Pope, the 
actress, and has a long poetical insc. by 
her:— 

*'Cliye's blameless life this tablet ahaU. proclaim. 
Her moral virtues and her well-eam'd feune." 

The ch.-yard abounds in tombs, in- 
cluding those of Selina Countess Dowager 
Ferrers, d. 1762 ; Lieut.-Gen. William 
Tryon, Governor of the Province of New 
York, d. 1788, and other persons of note 
in their day, but tot^Q.t\fc\iT\Rp« . ^»^ss&s^ 
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Byron (d. 1786), whose * Narrative of the 
Loss of the Wager ' is so well known, was 
buried here, bat has no mont. Charles 
Morton, M.D., F.R.S., Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum, and Edward 
Ironside, the historian of. Twickenham, d. 
1813, lie in the new burial-ground. 

There are two other churches in Twick- 
enham, and one at Whitton. The district 
ch. of Holy Trinity, on the Green, is an 
early Dec. building of white brick and 
stone, erected by Mr. Basevi 1839-41, but 
enlarged under the direction of Mr. Dol- 
man in 1863, by the addition of transepts 
and an apsidal chancel. In the ch. are 
several memorial windows, and tablets to 
the memory of Sir Wm. Clay, M.P., and 
Lady Clay, late of Fulwell Lodge, on the 
Hanworth road. 

St. Stephen, Cambridge Park, is a good 
ch. of Kentish rag and Bath stone, the 
body E.E. vrith a large Dec. W. window. 
The first stone was laid Sept. 28, 1874, by 
the Duchess of Teck, the Patriarch of 
Antioch and the Bp. of Jerusalem being 
present at the ceremony. It was conse- 
crated Dec. 1, 1875 ; but the chancel and 
spire remain to be added at a future day. 
Among the institutions may be noticed 
the Almshouses cf the Ckurpenters' Com- 
pa/ny^ on the Hampton road, a neat and 
cheerful looking range of 10 dwellings 
vrith a large garden in front The MetrO' 
politan and City of London, Police Or- 
phanage is an excellent and well-managed 
school, supported almost wholly by the 
members of the force. The buildings can 
accommodate about 200 ; at present about 
150 orphans are maintained. 

The large islet opposite Twickenham ch. 
is l}n)ickenham Eyot^ but is best ^own 
BA Eel Pie Island. The islet, 530 yards 
long and about 2 acres ixt area, has from 
time immemorial been a favourite resort 
of Thames anglers, boat parties, and ex- 
cursionists, for whose accommodation a 
little inn was early established on the 
eyot, and in time acquired celebrity for 
the dainties which have given the place 
its vernacular title. The old Uel Pie 
JSbuset a very unassuming but popular 
little bam, was pulled down in 1830, and 
the present Eel Pie Tavern erected. It is 
a much better house, and much in favour 
with anglers and boating men: but Eel 
Pie Island seems to have lost its old power 
of attraction for excursionists. 



The river from Twickenham Eyot to 
the W. end of the lawn of Pope's villa, 410 
yards, forms the Tmiekenhiifn Deep, and 
IS strictly preserved under the superin- 
tendence of the Thames Angling Reser- 
vation Society. It is a popular deep, 
affords excellent fishing, and belonging 
to it are half a dozen regular fishermen, 
who may be heard of at the King's Head 
and George Inns, or the Eel Pie Tavern. 

The row of modem villas higher up the 
river, by Little Strawberry j&ill, marks 
the western extremity of Twickenham. 
The farthest house is a landmark familiar 
to boating men as the Bachelors, 

TWYFOED, or WEST TWY- 
FOED, MiDDX. (Dom. Tveverde) is situ- 
ated upon the river Brent and the Pad- 
dington Canal, 2 m. W. of Willesden 
Junction Stat, of the L. and N.-W. and 
the N. London Rlys., If m. N. by B. of 
the Ealing Stat, of the Gt. W. Rly. The 
country is level, but Twyford is charm- 
ingly placed among green lanes and broad 
meadows on the winding Brent, is in 
some respects unique among the parishes 
around London, and is well worth visiting. 
There is a pleasant walk from Acton or 
EaUng to the Fox and Goose, Hanger 
Hill (opposite which, notice, growing in 
the roadway, a large wild pear tree, a 
mass of blossom every spring). Bt. of 
the inn, the entrance by a lodge, is the 
avenue which leads to Twyford ch. and 
Abbey. 

The name indicates the existence of two 
fords over the Brent, here a very tortuous 
stream. The prefix West was adopted 
to distinguish it from tlie hamlet of East 
Twyford in Willesden par. It is fre- 
quently called Twyford Abbey (and is so 
written in the census returns) from the 
manor-house which is so named. Twyford 
is a secluded and till recently was a soli- 
tary and curiously unprogressive place. 
Of old it was an extra-parochial chapelry, 
but has long been deemed a parish. In 
1251 the parish, of 275 acres, contained 12 
houses. In the reign of Elizabeth the 
only house was the manor-house. This 
continued to be the case till "Thos. 
Willan, Esq., of Marybone Park," pur- 
chased the manor, in 1806, and shortly 
after pulled down the manor-house, then 
occupied as a farm, and built the present 
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Abbey and a farm-house at a little dis- 
tance. At the census of 1861 there were 
only 2 houses and 18 inhab. — the smallest 
population of any parish around London. 
In 1871, however, the number of houses 
had increased to 8, and the pop. to 47 — 
considerably outnumbering, therefore, the 
adjoining par. of Perivgde, which had 
only 7 houses and 33 inhabitants. 

Twyford Abbey is commonly said to 
occupy the site of an ancient abbey, but 
there is no record of any religious esta- 
blishment having existed here. Still, as 
the manor was held under the canons of 
St. Paul's, and there was from very early 
times a chapel, with, in 1251, two altars 
outside the choir, it is possible there may 
have been a cell, or house, for the priests 
who served at the altars. 

The old manor-house was moated. The 
present manor-house, Twyford Abbey — 
the property of Douglas Willan, Esq., 
but now unoccupied and undergoing re- 
pairs — was built about 1808, &om the 
designs of Mr. Atkinson. It is a " castel- 
lated mansion," the principal front having 
the centre advanced and octagonal turrets 
at the extremities. It stands in wooded 
grounds of about 15 acres, through which 
winds the Brent. Before the house sweeps 
an ample lawn, and by it are lordly elms 
and grand old cedars. 

Twyford Church stands immediately 
W. of the house, the ch.-yard and grounds 
running deviously into each other, only 
the few old and mossy gravestones mark- 
ing the consecrated ground — all seeming 
a part of the manorial establishment. 
This, of course, the ch. was so long as 



Twyford Abbey was the only house and 
the lord of the manor was resident ; and 
even now it is so in a measure. There is 
no incumbent, and when the Abbey was 
to let recently, it was stipulated that the 
tenant should be a member of the Church 
of England, and ^* provide a clergyman 
for at least six Sundays in the year." Ser- 
vice is not actually so limited, however. 
In 1875 it was announced that there would 
be every Sunday " In summer, Service at 
3 o'clock, except the First Sunday, when 
it will be at 11 in the morning." 

The church is a small brick bam, which 
was Gothicized nearly half a century ago 
by the addition of a porch, crocketed 
pinnacles, and a covering of stucco. It 
was hideous, but happily a luxuriant 
growth of ivy has spread over it, and 
made the little pile almost beautiful. The 
int. has been recently refurbished. Obs. 
mural monts. of Robert Moyle, of the 
Inner Temple, Prothonatory of the Com- 
mon Pleas, d. 1638 (bust in black cap and 
gown) ; Walter Moyle, d. 1660 (bust) ; 
tablet to Henry Bold, author of * Virgil 
Travestie,' and other poems, d. 1683 ; 
Fabian, son of Fabian Philipps, d. 1658. 
Fabian Philipps, the father, d. 1690, was 
buried at Twyford, but there is no me- 
morial of him. An ardent and fearless 
loyalist, two days before the execution of 
Charles I., he wrote, printed, and actively 
circulated a protest against the execution ; 
and in 1660 defended the King's memory 
in ' Veritas Inconcussa' (a most certain 
truth), asserting that King Charles L. was 
no Man of Blood, but a Martyr for his 
People. 



UPMINSTER, Essex, 8| m. E.S.E. 
from Romford Rly. Stat, through 
Homchurch ; a secluded agricultural viU., 
lying E. of the Ingreboum brook, in a 
green upland country, from many parts 
of which there are wide prospects. Pop. 
1329. 

Until the Dissolution the manor be- 
longed to the monks of Waltham, and 
Upminster Hall^ 1 m. N. of the ch., was 
their hunting seat. Part of the old half- 
timber house remains, but the greater 
part is modem. The Churchy St. Law- 
rence, which stands by the crossing of 



the Homchurch and Aveley roads (or, as 
they say in these parts, by the four-wont 
way), was rebuilt in 1861-62, and is a 
commonplace Dec. building, comprising 
nave, S. aisle and porch, chancel, and W. 
tower, in which are 3 bells. Inside are 
some monts., rescued from the old ch., of 
persons who have held property in the 
par., and among them one to Oeerard 
D*Ewes, raised by his grandson. Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes, the noted antiquary. 
Also a brass to Nicholas Wayte, citizen 
and mercer, d. 1546, and wife Ellen. But 
there is no memorial to the m.<\«t ^%.^5es^> 
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goished resident at Upminster, William 
Derham, who was rector from 1689 to 
his death, April 6, 1735. Dr. Derham 
lived at High Hofue^ there wrote his two 
great works, the * Physico-Theology,' 
and * Astro-Theology,' and there carried 
out the experiments by which he deter- 
mined the velocity of sound, as related in 
his paper ' On Experiments and Observa- 
tions on the Motion of Sound.' * There 
also he made his notes ' On the Spots of 
the Sun from 1703 to 1711,' and prepared 
his valuable ' Tables of the Eclipses of 
Jupiter's Satellites from 1700 to 1727 ' 
(the 6th and 7th satellities were discovered 
by him), * Meteorological Tables,' * Notes 
on the Migrations of Birds,' etc. His 
astronomical observations were chiefly 
made from Upminster ch. tower. 

The scenery is rural and pleasing; 
there are several good seats in grounds 
famous for their trees, especially cedars, 
of which there are several magnificent 
examples. Great Gaines (H. Joslin, 
Esq.) stands in a pretty little park, ^ m. 
S. of the ch. Gaines was for many years 
the residence of the Rev. John Clayton 
(•* old John Clayton," of the Weighhouse 
Chapel), and afterwards of his son, the 
Rev. George Clayton, of Walworth, in 
their day popular ministers of the Inde- 
pendent Connection.f Clock Honse, \ m. 
B. of the ch. (J. Cory Havers, Esq.) ; Oak 
Place (John Rogers, Esq.) 

Beyond Great Gaines, 1 m. S. of the 
ch., is the little rustic hamlet of Corhefs 
Teyy a hamlet of a dozen cottages, two or 
three farm-houses, a wheeler's and smithy, 
and a country inn, the Huntsman and 
Hounds. 

UPTON (in official documents 
UPTON-CUM-CHALYEY), Bucks, Ues 
to the E. of the Slough and Windsor 
road, 1 m. S.E. of the Slough Stat of the 
Gt. W. Rly. Pop. (A the pac 5940, but 
this includes the town of Slough and 
portions of the hamlet of Salt Hill and 
the eccl. dist. of Gerrard's Cross, 173 
inmates of the British Orphan Asylum, 
and 240 of the union workhouse. 

Upton adjoins Slough on the E., the 
whole of Slough being within this ex- 
tensive par. The country is verdant and 

* Philosophical Transactions, No. S13, 

i Avel^iig, Memorials of the Clayton Family. 



sylvan, gently upland and slightly un- 
dulating. From its quiet semi-rural 
character and proximity to Eton and 
Windsor, Upton is a favourite place of resi- 
dence. Numerous moderate-sized houses 
have been built, and Upton Park enclosed, 
and laid out as a select colony of villas. 
{See Slough.) 

The Church (St. Lawrence), a small 
Norm, building, injured by ruthless hands, 
winter, and foul weather, but still pic- 
turesque, and venerable for its antiquity 
— the "ivy-mantled tower" of Gray's 
Elegy, as commonly asserted, though that, 
as we have shown, is a mistsdke {see 
Stokb Pogks) — was abandoned on the 
erection of the ch. at Slough in 1837, and 
suffered to go to ruin. But when the 
increase of the population rendered a 
second ch. necessary, it was suggested 
that the old ch. might be restored, and 
in 1851 this was accomplished under the 
direction of Mr. B. Ferrey, F.S.A. The 
old ch. consisted of a nave and chancel 
with a tower between them. In restoring 
the ch. the tower was lowered and a new 
aisle added. At the W. end is a good 
Norm, doorway with chevron moulding. 
The tower arches between the nave and 
chancel are Norm., and the chancel has 
a plain groined roof, reconstructed when 
the ch. was restored, but on the old lines. 
Between the nave and aisle is an arcade, 
the piers and arches of which are Norm., 
of course new, but an imitation of the 
old work. Some of the old Norm, and 
E.E. windows have been preserved. In 
the old ch. the chancel and tower were 
separated from the nave by three nearly 
unique E.E. arches of wood, with the 
dog-tooth moulding. These have been 
removed, without disturbing their ar- 
rangement, to the E. end of the aisle. 
Some of the windows have painted glass. 
The font is plain Norm. Against one of 
the tower piers is a tablet with long Latin 
insc. to Sir Wm. Herschel, d. Aug. 25, 
1822, and buried here. In the chancel 
are brasses to the Bulstrode family : ohs. 
Edward Bulstrode, Esquyer for the body 
to King Henry VII. and King Henry 
VIIL, d. 161T, and Mary, Elyn, and 
Margaret his wyf s ; effigy in plate armour 
with skirt of mail, one wife on rt., two on 
1., 12 children below the insc. Edward 
Bulstrode, d. 1696, and wife Cecill; efl&gies, 
of knight in plate armour, wife with 
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winged head-dress, quilted ruff and plaited 
stomacher. 

Near the eh. is Tipton Courts the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Harewood, the old 
manor-house, now the manor farm. The 
walks along byroads and field-paths to 
Stoke on the one hand, and Eton, Black 
Potts, and Datchet on the other, are very 
pleasant. 

The hamlet of Chalvey is about 1 m. 
from Upton, on the W. of the Windsor 
road. Chalvey Green and Chalvey Grove 
are outlying portions, the whole a bright 
semi-rural district. A Gothic ch., small 
but good, was erected at Chalvey, as a 
chapel-of-ease to Upton, in 1861, from 
the designs of Mr. G. E. Street, E.A. 

UPTON, Essex {see West Ham). 

UXBRIDGE, MiDDX., an ** ancient 

borough" and market-town, on the 
Oxford road, 16 m. from London, about 
1 m. N.W. of Hillingdon (in which par. 
it is situated), and the terminus of the 
Uxbridge br. of the Gt. W. Rly. Pop. of 
the township 3364. Inns : Chequeri 
Hotel ; George^ commercial ; King^s 
Arms, etc. 

The town is washed by two branches 
of the Colne, the Colne proper at the 
extreme W., and an arm of it which 
crosses the High Street some way to the 
E. The name points to a very early 
bridge, instead of a ford, as was then 
more usual, over the river here. The 
oldest known form of the name (about 
1100) is Wxebrtige or Oxhruge ; the 
borough of Woxebrigge, Woxekrygge, is 
spoken of in 1328 and 1335 ; Woxhrvge, 
in 1364 ; and Woxehruggeit^^ia& Uxbridge^ 
in 1397,* from which time the modem 
form has been commonly employed. 
Though from an early period the borough 
(later the town) of Uxbridge was se- 
parated from the rest of Hillingdon par. 
by well-defined boundaries, " encompassed 
by a borough ditch," and was governed 
by officers of its own election, it re- 
mained a hamlet or chapelry of Hilling- 
don, and the ch. was only a chapel-of- 
2ase to the mother ch., till 1842, when it 
was created an eccL district and the 
living a vicarage. 

* Bedford and Riches, Hist, of the Ancient Town 
and Borough of Uxbridge, p. 5 ; Lysons, vol. iii., 
p. 175. 



Uxbridge, like too many other towns, 
witnessed the burning of heretics in the 
reign of Mary. Several persons were 
prosecuted, three or four were burned, 
the place of execution being Lynch 
Green, by the Windsor road. The ac- 
cused were examined by Bp. Bonner at 
his London house, but remitted to Ux- 
bridge to undergo their sentence. John 
Denley, of Maidstone, Kent, and Robert 
Smith, a clerk in the college at Windsor, 
given to poetry and painting, were burnt 
on the 8th of August, 1666; Pathrick 
Packingham on the 28th. It was at the 
burning of Denley that Dr. Storey, to 
" mar an old song," — ^the hymn which the 
martyr was singing at the stake, — hurled 
a faggot which struck him in the face, 
an act Storey, in a speech in the de- 
bate on the Supremacy Bill, Feb. 14, 
1669, admitted and gloried in : " I threw 
a faggot in the face of an earwig at the 
stake at Uxbridge, and set a budiel of 
thorns at his feet, and see nothing to be 
ashamed of or sorry for 'M * 

The Commissioners of Charles L and 
the Parliament appointed to negotiate a 
Treaty for Peace, met at Uxbridge at the 
end of January 1664. Sixteen commis- 
sioners were named on each side, who 
were to confer together and endeavour 
to arrive at an agreement on the subject 
of Religion (or the Church), the Militia, 
and Ireland, " which three points being 
well settled, the other differences would 
be with more ease composed." The dis- 
cussion was strictly limited to 20 days. 
Uxbridge was in the hands of the Par- 
liament, and the arrangements for the 
meeting were necessarily left to their 
agents. They were, says Clarendon, who 
was one of the Eing^s Commissioners, and 
has left the best account of the Treaty, 
" very civil in the distribution [of lodg- 
ings], and left one entire side of the 
town to the King^s Commissioners, one 
house only excepted, which was given to 
the Earl of Pembroke." 

"There was a good house at the end of the 
town, which was provided for the treaty, whore 
was a fair room in the middle of the house, hand- 
somely dressed up for the commissioners to sit in ; a 
large square table being placed in the middle with 
seats for the commissioners, one side being sufficient 
for those of either party ; and a rail for others 

* Strype's Annals, part i., p. 115, quoted by 
Froude, Hist, of England, vol. vii, p> 53 ; Foxa^ 
Acta and Mon>u&Au\A. 
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who shonld be thought nacenary to be prewnt, 
which went round. There were manj other rooms 
on either lide of this great room, for the oommis- 
■ioners on either side to retire to, when thej 
thought fit to oonciilt hj thenuelves, and to return 
again to the public debate ; and there being good 
•tain at either end of the house, they never went 
through eaoh other's quarters ; nor met, but in the 
great room."* 

The King's Commissioners lodged at 
the Crown, those of the Parliament at 
the George, " being two great inns which 
serred very well to that purpose." Each 

Sarty " eat always together ; " and at 
ret frequent visits were paid from one 
side to the other among " old friends, 
whom they loved better than their new," 
though they had taken opposite sides, 
both parties *' professing great desire and 
hope that the treaty would produce a 
good peace." But this hope grew fainter 
as the debate went on, and when the 20 
days expired, the Commissioners separated 
at their last conference, a little before 
break of day, without agreement on a 
single point. On the next morning they 
" performed their mutual visits," parting 
from this formal leave-taking "with such 
coolness towards each other as if they 
scarce hoped to meet again." 

The " fair-house " at which the conference 
was held had been a seat of the Bennets, 
" lately of Sir John Bennet," (ancestor of 
the Earls of Tankerville,) but then of Mr. 
Carr. It became the property of Went- 
worth Gumeys in 1689 ; m 1724 passed 
to C. Gostlin, having shortly before been 
the residence of Sir Christopher Abdy, as 
it was afterwards for many yeare of Dr. 
Thorold. Its fortunes now declined. It 
was partitioned and let out in tenements ; 
divided, part pulled down, and part con- 
verted into an inn, and the highroad was 
diverted through the midst of the large 
garden in which it originally stood. 

The house, long known as the Treaty 
Hatuet or so much as remains of it, will 
be found on the 1. of the road at the 
western extremity of the town, between 
the bridges over the river and the canal. 
It is still partly let in tenements, the rest 
forms the Crown and Treaty House inn. 

A good late Elizabethan or Jacobean 
brick mansion with bays and gables, it 
has been much mutilated and covered with 



• Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion, b. viii., Oxf. 
ed., 1720, vol. ii., p. 677. 



Stucco, and the exterior presents a Tery 
different aspect to what it did when the 
Commissioners met within, and the towns- 
folk gathered outside wondering what 
were the mysterious proceedings going 
on there day after day. Inside, however, 
somewhat more is retained of the originaL 
The great room, where the Commissionera 
sat about the large square table, remains 
tolerably perfect, with its old and nearly 
black carved oak panelling. An adjoining 
room, known as the Presence Chamber, 
has still more elaborately carved old oak 
wainscoting, with quaint pila8ter8,comice8, 
and fireplace. Another room used to be 
called King Charles's Bedroom— from a 
long-cherished tradition that Charles (who 
was all the time at Oxford) slept in the 
one, and signed the treaty (which was 
never executed) in the other.* The lodge 
shown in the old engravings of the Treaty 
House was pulled down many years ago. 

The Crown and George inns, in which 
the Commissioners lodged, were near the 
market-house, and nearly opposite each 
other. The Crown, the Royal Commie- 
sioners' inn, ceased to be an inn and was 
partly pulled down many years ago, the 
part left being converted into private 
houses. The George has at various times 
been reduced in size, the outer staircase 
in the great yard removed, and the front 
refaced and covered with stucco : but it 
still remains an inn, and retains something 
of its antique appearance. The interior 
has been even more altered than the out- 
side. The Commissioners' sitting-room is 
still shown, but is sadly changed. Per- 
haps from the Commissioners having first 
held their religious services in it, the room 
was long used as a dissenting place of 
worship ; afterwards for meetings of the 
County Court; but for at least half a 
century its local celebrity has been due 
to the " harmonic meetings " of the Ux- 
bridge Harmonic Society being held in it. 
The oak panelling was stripped from the 
walls several years back. 

Leland writing in the reign of Henry 
VIIL says that Uxbridge has "but one 



* In the Gentleman's Magazine for Aug. 1789, p. 
686, is an article on the subject, with an engraving 
of 'The House in which Charles Ist signed the 
Treaty of Uxbridge,' and we have seen a like 
statement in later publications : with such autho- 
rity in print, the innkeepers may be foigiven if 
they adhere to the tradition of their predeceasors. 
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long street, but that, for timber, well 
builded ;" and broadly this might be said 
of it now. It consists of a long main 
street, but has a few veiy short streets 
running from it, and a thickly populated 
suburb, St. John's. The main street is 
wide, clean, and lined with good dwelUng 
houses and shops, some of the fonner 
large with good trees and gardens, and 
many of the latter handsome and well 
stocked. But all looks modem: a few 
old houses remain, but they have been 
altered and modernized, though one or 
two are said to retain the old oak panel- 
ling inside. Near the centre of the High 
Street, on the 1., is the Market House, 
with the Com Exchange over it, and 
behind it the ch. Inns still appear re- 
dundant, but there were thrice as many 
when the population was much smaller. 
Of old there were 63, now there are under 
20 in the town proper. The town has a 
large local trade, but no manufacture 
properly so called. On the Colne are 
several corn mills, some of considerable 
size ; on the Grand Junction Canal are 
timber, coal, and slate wharves, and saw 
and planing mills ; and there are several 
breweries, and an iron foundry. 

In 1294 Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
procured for Uxbridge the grant of a 
weekly market and an annual fair. A 
market for com is now held m the Com 
Exchange, and for cattle in the yard of 
the Chequers hotel, every Thursday, and a 
general market on Saturdays. Fairs are 
held on March 26 and July 31 ; a wool 
fair August 1, and statute fairs September 
29 and October 11. Two newspapers are 
published weekly. 

The Chu/roh (St. Margaret) occupies an 
out-of-the-way position behind the Market 
House, and is not remarkable for beauty 
or antiquity. Newcourt says it was built 
in 1447, and it has been frequently altered. 
It is a late Perp. fabric of flint and stone, 
and consists of nave and double N. aisle, 
short chancel, and tower at the N. W., in 
which is a peal of 6 bells. The doorway 
and windows are poor in character, but 
were somewhat improved when the ch. 
was repaired a few years back. The int. 
is of little interest; the aisle arcades have 
octagonal piers ; the roofs are ceiled ; the 
E. window has memorial painted glass. 
Ohs, the original Perp. font, octagonal 
with quatref oils and l^dor roses. Mont, 



by chancel, with recumbent effigy, pedi- 
ment with arms, etc., supported on Tuscan 
columns, at the base the window of a 
charnel-house, of Dame Leonora Bennet, 
d. 1638, daughter of Adrian Vierendeeld 
of Antwerp, and wife of Sir John Bennet 
(he was her third husband), Judge of the 
Prerogative Court and Chancellor to Anne 
of Denmark, Queen of James I. In con- 
nection with the ch. of St. Margaret, a 
guild or fraternity, consisting of a warden, 
brethren, and sisters, was founded by 
Robert Oliver and others in 1447, in 
honour of the Virgin Mary and St. 
Margaret ; and a few years later a chantry 
by Sir Wm. Shiryngton, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, which was endowed 
by his executOTS in 1469. Sir Wm. C. 
Ross, R.A., the eminent miniature painter, 
was bom in a house by the ch. , 1794. 

The Market House is a large plain brick 
building, erected in 1788, 140 ft. long, 
the lower part open, the upper part being 
supported on 61 wooden columns. The 
roof was removed in 1860, a trussed 
lantern substituted, side windows inserted, 
and a Com Exchange formed over the 
Market House — a spacious room 109 ft. 
by 26; archt., Mr. Shoppee. There are 
besides Public Rooms where the County 
Courts and Sessions are held, lecture halls, 
banks, etc. ; but Uxbridge has as yet no 
public bnildingB noteworthy for their 
architectural character. 

At Uxbridge Moor is the dist. ch. of St. 
John, a plain brick bam. Just beyond 
the W. end of the town is the large and 
handsome ch. of St. Andrew, designed by 
Sir G. G. Scott, 1864 ; but that is a dist. 
ch. of Hillingdon. {See HiLLlKaDOK.) 
On this side of Uxbridge, along the Colne, 
by Chiltem, and about Uxbridge Common, 
the scenery is very pleasing, and the Colne 
affords good fishing. The mill on the rt. 
beyond the Trealy House and bridge, 
with the trees, rustic inn, broad water, and 
little island, has a quiet charm which 
even the showy brick dwelling, almost a 
mansion, recently erected, has not mate- 
rially injured. 

The Manor of Uxbridge was originally 
a part of the manor of Colham in Hil- 
lingdon ; but was in 1669 separated from 
it. In 1696 the manor, with the tolls of 
the market, was sold by its then owner, 
George Pitt, Esq., to certain inhabitants 
of Uxbridge, the survivors of whaxsa. vo^ 
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1729 conveyed to tnigtees, inhabitants and 
Housekeepers in the town, ** all that manor 
and burrough of Woxbridge alias Ux- 
bridge," with all their rights, privileges, 
and property, to appropriate the pro- 



ceeds to charitable purposes, ''for the 
benefit and advantage of the town of Ux- 
bridge only." These trustees, at present 
7 in number, are styled " Lords in Trust 
of the Manor and Borough." 



VALENTINES, Essex (see Ilfobd, 
Gbeat). 

VEEULAM, Hebts {see St. 
Albans). 

VIEGINIA WATER occupies the 
north-western comer of Subbky, the 
upper part of the l^e and grounds ex- 
tending into Bebkshibe ; is nearly 6 m. 
8. of Windsor Castle, and li m. W. of the 
Virginia Water Btat. of the L. and S.-W. 
Bly. (Btaines and Beading br. 23 m. ; 
Chertsey and Virginia Water br. 24| m.) 
Virginia Water is royal property, and en- 
closed, but visitors are admitted by the 
lodges; from the rly. stat. admission may 
DC obtained through the pleasant grounds 
of the Wheatshe^l Hotel — a well-managed 
house, noted for luncheons and dinners, 
and for beds. 

Virginia Water is the creation of 
William Duke of Cumberland, the hero 
of Culloden, who, having been appointed 
ranger of Windsor Great Park, came in 
1746 to reside in what is now known as 
Cumberland Lodge. Lying at the southern 
end of the Great Park was this tract, then 
amarshy waste in Windsor Forest, through 
which a lazy streamlet made its way to- 
wards the Thames at Chertsey. This the 
Duke, partly for amusement, partly to 
furnish employment for labourers of the 
district, resolved to drain and plant. Paul 
Sandby, the water-colour painter, was the 
Duke*s adviser in all such matters, and 
he designed the great landscape features 
of Virginia Water : the name was a fore- 
cast of the forest wilds, the broad waters, 
and tranquil solitudes that were to be 
called forth by the waving of the magi- 
cian's wand. 

Sandby drained the swamp, enlarged 
and deepened the natural basin, threw 
a dam across the lower end, and diverted 
into it the lesser streamlets of the dis- 
trict. To give the utmost apparent extent 



to the 6heat Lakcy the grand feature of 
his design, Sandby varied the outline and 
planted the borders, so that the bounda- 
ries might nowhere reveal themselves. It 
is said to be one of the largest artificial 
lakes in England, and till the formation 
of the Kingsbury Reservoir was by far 
the largest lake near London — as it is still 
the most beautiful It is about 1^ m. long, 
and one-third of a mile across where 
widest. 

The dam gave way in 1768, and much 
injury was done by the consequent flood- 
ing of the lower lands. It was, however, 
rebuilt in a more substantial manner, and 
Sandby then constructed the Wat&rfaU, 
thus adding an attractive feature to the 
landscape, and a tolerably efficient means 
of carrying off the surplus water. The 
Waterfall has been laughed at as a toy 
and plaything ; but, though it cannot be 
compared with the natural waterfalls of 
Wales or Cumberland, now that the growth 
of a century has covered the artificial 
angles of the stones with thick layers of 
moss, and ferns, and plants have sprung 
up from every crevice, he must be captious 
who does not see beauty as the summer 
rill sparkles over it in the bright sunshine, 
or when a full turbid stream pours down 
in the late autumn. 

The Cavern^ immediately S. of the 
Waterfall, was constructed of great sarsen 
stones, dug up at Bagshot Heath, vestiges 
of some supposed Druidic structure. 

The Duke of Cumberland formed some 
other elaborate toys, the Chinese Island 
and Pavilion, Belvedere Fort (a fort of 
Uncle Toby's order, but affording a capital 
outlook), and some fantastic lodges ; but 
the costlier follies of the Fishing Temple, 
the Ruined Temple, etc., were added by 
George IV., who during the last years of 
his life, whilst living in seclusion in the 
Royal Lodge, spent much of his time 
here. The miniature frigate was placed 
on the lake by William IV. Her Majesty 
has recently rebuilt the fishing temple in 
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a less grotesque style, and placed on tbe 
lake (Nov. 1875) a handsome state barge, 
built for tbe purpose by Burgoines of 
Kingston. 

Tbe Muifu, a sbort distance N. of tbe 
Waterfall, tbougb put in a moist and 
sheltered dell, wbere a recluse might have 
fixed his hermitage, but wbere a Greek 
would certainly not have placed a tem- 
ple, are really antique columns, capi- 
tals, entablatures, etc., with some frag- 
ments of sculpture, vestiges of sevend 
temples, and of quite incongruous orders, 
brought from Greece and the neighbour- 
hood of Tunis. For a long time they had 
lain unregarded in the courtyard of the 
British Museum, when George IV., fancy- 
ing that a ruined temple would grace his 
grounds, had them removed and set up 
where they now stand — a bridge which 
carries the Blackness and Windsor road, 
cutting the temple in twain. Obs, when 
here the stately beech and unusually 
fine firs, which group often very happily 
with one or other of the architecturid 
fragments. From the height above the 
ruins, and from Belvedere Fort, a splendid 
view is obtained of Windsor Castle. 

Virginia Water is a delightful place for 
a summer holiday. The embellishments 
may be too evidently artificial and in 
questionable taste, but the effect of a 
century of growth has been to change 
formal plantations into woods of noble 
trees, which make endless rich landscapes 
with the different reaches of the lake ; 
the lawns are of the smoothest turf and 
finest green ; there is ample shade ; still 
lakes and falling water gratify alike the 
senses of seeing and hearing ; while broad 
prospects are within easy reach ; and 
charming strolls abound on every hand, 
outside as well as within the royal 
grounds. 



When in England in 1873 the Shah of 
Persia was taken to see Virginia Water, 
and his account of it is interesting as 
showing the impression produced on the 
oriental mind by a favourite English 
landscape : — 

** Tb» avenues, the lawns, the trees (of Windsor 
Great Park) were interminable. We drove twu 
leagaes, and passed along another avenue re- 
sembling paradise, both sides of the avenue being 
a mass of tall trees (or shrubs), all in bloom with 
large light-blue, red, and other coloured flowers, 
of the oleander family (rhododendrons). So charm- 
ing was this, that nothmg superior can be imagined. 
We came to a lake of water of some extent, around 
which were multitudes of women and maidens. 
We crossed the lake to a smaU palace, very nretfy, 
the property of the Sovereign. There we aUghted 
and partook of some fhiit. All our princes and 
suite came there also, and then went off to the 
station. We got into a boat and went about. On 
the other side of the water there was a crowd of 
women and men. After remaining on the water 
a little while, we went to a small model of a man- 
of-war, that has been constructed and armed with 
twenty-four guns about the size of swivels. We 
went on board, saw all over hw, returned to our 
boat, and in her to the palace, where we again got 
into our carriage and drove to Windsor by a 
different road that was stiU all avenues, lawns, and 
numerous antelopes." * 

At the S.W. extremity of the lake, just 
outside the lodge, is the pretty little 
hamlet of Blackness, The large and 
costly Grothic building seen near the 
Virginia Water Station is the Sanatorium, 
for persons of the middle class suffering 
from mental disease. It was erected 
1874-76, at the sole cost of Thomas 
HoUoway, Esq., from the designs of Mr. 
Grossland, and is a noble structure, its 
lofty and elaborate tower forming a 
striking feature for miles. The neat 
Gtitbic district ch., Christ (Dhurch, Vir- 
ginia Water, was built in 1838, from the 
designs of Mr. W. F. Pocock, and en- 
dowed by Miss Irvine of Luddington 
House. 



w 



ADDONy SuRBET {see Gbot- 

D0»,) 



WALHAM GREEN, Middx., an 
eccl. dist. in Fulham parish ; pop. 6174 ; 
on the Fulham road, \\ m. N. of Fulham 
church. The Chelsea Stat, of the W. 
Lond. Junction Bly., which is in connec- 



tion with most of the metropolitan lines, 
is at Walham Green, just off the main 
road, on the E. 

Walham Green takes its name from the 
manor, which appears successively in 

* Diary of the Shah of Persia durin 
through Europe in 1873 (trans, by J. W. 
p. 160. 
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ently oonrt-rollB an Wondcm Green, (1449) 
Wftndon, Wansdon, Wanfldowne, (1695) 
"Wiuidbftm, and m 1693 far tbe flrftt time 
BA WfllhflTn Uixicn, but is Htill occasionally 
written '* Wanation or Walbftm Green/' 
The village^ if it can be cntled a viUage, 
lies along tbe Fulham Roed, nnd about 
the triangular ^pooe which wa« once 
the village green. Virtually it is now 
an otitakirt oi tbe ixietropolis, and bag 
nothing diatin<^tiTO in ite appearance. 
Once, howeTcr, it was noted tor ita old 
bouB&a^ bnt of these only two or tbree 
dilapidated Hpccimcna remain ; and as 
late as 1749 a Jocal bard (and nureet^- 
man), Mr. B, Rocque^ thus eang its 
c barms : 

*' HaLL^ happy Lila> uid bappim Wilbam Gtodo, 
Where all tbut'i (hit 6Xi\i beautifoi an xhm) ] 
Wbierv wanton z^phjin oaurt tha unbiBtit air^ 
And Awwt* uubwdol buikh evei^ can," etc.* 

Wfllbam Green (Mwch (St, John's) 
occupies the aite of the old village pond, 
in the centre of tbe green (its memory is 
still preaerTed by Pond Lane^ on the W. 
of the ch,) It is an unaHauming white- 
brick Gothic buildiug of the year 1828, 
erected by Mr» Taylor at a cost of 
£10,000. At the W. end is a tall tower, 
with pmuaclcs at tbe angles. Here, too, 
if* the esterxfsiFe Swan Brewery of Messrs. 
atansfeld, and by it the Swan Inn. Im- 
mediately beyond Waiham Green, on tbe 
1, of the road, going to Fnlham, is 
.ffiffltvjJwwiWfA 2/iww, the seat of the Barl 
of Rftvenswortb. (JSee Fulham,) Beau- 
fort HoHM, North End Koad, ia the head- 
quarters of the South Middlesex Volun- 
teers, and the meeting-plaf^e for eKerciae 
and races of the Athletic Club. 

WALLINGTON, Subrbt (Dom. 
Waieton)^ a hamlet of Beddington, 
created an cccl. diat. in 1H67, lies between 
Beddington and Carahalton, 2^ m, W. of 
Croydon, aud a stat. on the Croydon, 
Epsom, and Dorking br. of tbe L., B,, and 
S. C. KLy. Pop, of the hamlet 1335, of 
the eocl dist. b43. 

Though never of tnucb importaucer 
Wallingtou is a place of great antiqmty, 
and giTes its name to tbe hundred* At 
Woodcote extensive Roman remains have 
been found, whence Camden was led to 
place here tho station Noi^itmiGgu^^ now 

* LaadoD Atagazixio, Jima 1749. 



afisigned to Keston. (See KbbtOIT.) At 
the Dom, SuTTey tbe manor belonged to 
the King. By Honry II. it was granted 
to Maurice de Crcon, whose daughter 
carried it to Guy de la Val, by whom it 
waa forfeited to tbe Crown, King John 
gave it to Eostace de Courtenay; it ueit 
p&ssed to tbe Lyndes and Lodelawes, and 
m 1394 to Sir John Dymook. ItwasBold, 
ir)93< by Sir Edward Dymoek, to James 
Harrington, who traiLsfernKi it, 1696, to 
Sir Francis Garew of Beddington, To- 
wards tbe cloae of the 1 7th cent, it waa 
pnrehflsed by Wm^ Briiiges, Esq., Sur- 
vcyor-Qeneri of tbe Ordnance, and ia 
now held by Nathaniel Bridges, Esq. 

WaUington stretches from tbe chalk 
billa by the riy. stat. across the Epsom 
road to the Waudle. Tbda is a great herb 
district, and at WaUington large quanti- 
ties of lavender and fragrant herba are 
grown. On the Wandle are paper and 
leatbormillfl, and a tannery ; aboiit Hack- 
bridge (where is a second rly. stat.) are 
other factories. Of late many villa and 
cottage reaidencea have been built. Holy 
Trinity district eh. ia a neat E.E. build- 
ing, erected in 1SC7 at tbe cost of N, 
Bridges, Esq. 

WALTHAM ABBEY, or WAL- 
THAM HOLY CROSS, Ebsek, a market 
town, and the seat of the Royal Gun- 
powder Factory, on the river Lea, 13m.N. 
by E. from Shoredltch ch., and f m. E. 
of tbe Walthatn Stat, of the Grt. E. Rly. 
(Cambridge Ime). The par., which haa 
an area (3 11,670 acres, ta divided into 
4 wards — Townnhip, Holjfield, fcjeward- 
atone, and Upsbirc. The pop. in 1871 
was 5197, but this included 535 in the 
eccl. dist. of High Beech. Inna : Xin^'t 
Arttis ; Qwk; New Inn. 

The Lea flows through the town in 
several channels ; for tbe river here " not 
only parteth Hertfordshire from Essex, 
but also seven timea parteth from itself, 
whose septemfiuouB stream, in coming to 
the town, is crossed again with so many 
bridges," * The town lies low and looks 
damp ; the streets arc narrow and 
crooked; tbe houses mostly small, com* 
mouplace, and many very poor. But 
the church is one of tho oldest in the 
kingdom, and one of the most interesting, 

• Thfli. FttllBT, Hi*t of Waltbmn Abbsy, B. i. 
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the scenery around is yaried and pleasing, 
and Waltham itself has many historical 
and personal associations. 

Waltham (the weald, or forest ham, or 
home) dates its origin from Tori, or Tofig, 
the Proud, a powerful Danish thane, the 
royal standard bearer, at whose wedding 
feast Hardicnut died. Here Tovi built 
himself a hunting seat, " the place having 
plenty of deer," and he being a mighty 
hunter. It was on the edge of the great 
Forest of Essex, afterwards to be known 
as the Forest of Waltham. As late as the 
middle of the 17th cent, Thomas Fuller, 
who lived here many years, wrote : " On 
the one side the town itself hath large 

and fruitful meadows on the 

other side a spacious forest spreads itself, 
where fourteen years since (1640) one 
might have seen whole herds of red and 
fallow deer." Epping Forest, the dimi- 
nished vestige of Waltham Forest, has 
receded farther from the town, but what 
is left of it crowns the heights on the 
east. 

A wondrous cross was found in Tovi's 
land at Lutegarsbury, in Somersetshire, 
on the top of the peaked hill &om which 
the place came to be afterwards called 
Montacute (Mons aetitus). The cross was 
laid in a cart to be carried to Glastonbury, 
but the oxen refused to stir. Canterbury 
was named, but the oxen were still obsti- 
nate. At last Tovi bethought him of 
Waltham, and the oxen went cheerfully 
on their way. So Tovi built a church 
for its reception at Waltham, and called 
it the Church of the Holy Cross; ap- 
pointed two canons to administer in the 
ch., and placed there 66 persons who had 
been cured by its means in honour of the 
holy cross and devotion and service to the 
church** 

Tovi's son, Athelstan, forfeited the es- 
tate to King Edward (the Confessor), who 
gave it to his brother-in-law, Harold, and 
he pulled down Tovi*s ch., and built a 
larger and more magnificent one on the 
site. But besides enlarging the ch., 
Harold greatly extended its functions. 
He increased the number of the clergy from 
two to twelve, who were to be secular 



♦ Prof. Stubbs' ed. of the tract Do Inventione 
8anct» Crucis Walthamensis ; Fuller, Hist, of 
Waltham Abbey; Freeman, Norman Conquest, 
vol. ii. 



canons, and placed a dean at their head ; 
made the instruction of the young an 
important part of the college duties, and 
that it might be efficiently carried out, 
obtained the services of Adelhard of 
Luttich, a very distinguished teacher, as 
chancellor and " childmaster." Harold's 
church was consecrated in 1060, Edward 
the King, the Queen Eadyth, the Earl 
Harold, and many bishops, priests, and 
nobles being present. Harold never 
ceased to watch over his ch. and college, 
and to add to its endowments. It is even 
said, and Mr. Freeman seems to adopt 
the story, that when about to march to 
Hastings to meet William of Normandy, 
he went first to Waltham, to pray in Ms 
ch. there, and to offer up relics on the 
altar. The legend adds that, as he pros- 
trated himself before the holy rood, and 
prayed, the face of the holy image, which 
had before looked upwards, bent forwards 
and re^u<ded the King as he lay : and 
thenceforward the head of the image was 
ever bowed towards the ground. Harold's 
battle-cry on the fatal field, it will be 
remembered, was "The Holy Cross," a 
reference, there can be little doubt, to the 
cross which was the great treasure and 
glOTv of his church at Waltham. 

The body of Harold was, according to 
the local tradition, and the statement of 
chroniclers,* brought for interment in 
the chancel of hu great ch. The fact 
of his burial at Waltham has been 
questioned, but the balance of evidence 
inclines in its favour.f Fuller gives a 
very particular account " from the pen of 
Master Thomas Smith of Sewardstone, 
in the parish of Waltham Abbey, a 
discreet person, not long since deceased," 
of the opening of a tomb towards the 
latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, which 
was believed to be that of Harold. It 
stood about 120 ft. B. of the present ch., 
in front of the site of the high altar of the 
ancient minster. The tomb was of hewn 
stone, the cover a slab of fair grey 
marble, " with what seemed a cross floree 
. . . upon the same, supported with pil- 
larets, one pedestal whereof I have in my 
house." When the cover was " removed 

* See Annales Monasterii de Bermuudesia, in 
Annales Monast. by Luard (Rolls ed.), voi iii, 
p. 424, and Annals of Winchester (Ann. de Win- 
tona), ib.f vol. ii., p. 27. 

t Freeman, ^oxm-Mi^Tis^jiw^.^'^^'^^.H^OL. 
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from off the tomb . . . there appeared to 
the view . . . the anatomy of a man 
lying in the tomb abovesaid, only the 
bones remaining — ^bone to his bone, not 
one bone dislocated." There was plainly 
no distinct eyidence that this was the 
skeleton or even the tomb of Harold, but 
there is nothing inconsistent with its 
being so in either the site or the character 
of the tomb. Fuller refuses to give the 
" reportai epitaph " (Hie jacet Haroldus 
infelix) "because not attested in my 
apprehension with sufficient authority." ♦ 

William I. deprived the house of much 
of its plate and valuables, but spared the 
foundation. The secular college was sup- 
pressed by Henry 11., professedly on 
account of the immoral lives of the canons ; 
but the King rebuilt the monastery on a 
larger scale, placed in it an abbot and 24 
regulars of the Augustinian order, and 
made the Abbey free from episcopal juris- 
diction. From subsequent monarchs and 
benefactors the Abbey received many addi- 
tional privileges and special gifts; the Ab- 
bot was mitred ; and at the Dissolution the 
revenue of the Abbey was 16th in value 
among the abbeys of England. Little is 
told of the history of the Abbey in tiiis 
long interval, but one occurrence is too 
remarkable to be passed over. When the 
corpse of Edward L was brought from 
Cumberland (1307) to Westminster for 
interment, it rested in the ch. of Waltham 
Abbey. "For a while the two heroes 
lay side by side — ^the last and the lirst 
of English kings, between whom none 
deserved the English name, or could 
claim honour or gratitude of the English 
nation. ... In the whole course of Eng- 
lish history we hardly come across a 
scene which speaks more deeply to the 
heart, than when the first founder of our 
later greatness was laid by the side of the 
last kingly champion of our earliest free- 
dom." f 

If we were to believe the royal visitors, 
and traditional stories, the monks in the 
latter years of the Abbey were not 
remarkable for continence. Fuller tells 
of " a coltish trick served upon the monks 
of Waltham," whereby some of them in 
returning from a visit to Cheshunt nun- 



* Hist, of IWaltham Abbey ; Worthiei of Eng- 
JuAd: Essex. 
/ H-eeman, Nomma Conquest^ voL ill. 



nery one dark night, were trapped in a 
buckstall (wherewith deer used to be taken 
in the forest), and the next morning 
presented to the King, Henry VIII., 
" who had often seen sweeter, but never 
fatter, venison." ♦ But he does not give 
any authority for the story, and it was 
probably one of the loose tales about BlufE 
King Harry which he found current when 
curate of Waltham. 

Henry VIII. seems to have been a fre- 
quent visitor to Waltham — doubtless from 
its convenience for hunting. It was 
whilst staying here, at the house of a Mr. 
dressy, that he heard of Cranmer's pro- 
posal for solving the difficulty of his 
divorce from Queen Katherine, to which 
he had been unable to obtain the assent 
of the Pope. Cranmer was then living at 
Waltham as tutor to two of Mr. Cressy's 
sons. He was summoned to the King's 
presence; satisfied the King's doubts; 
and though we can hardly venture to 
say, as our Waltham historian does, " the 
first seeds of the Reformation were sown 
here," there can be no question that the 
interview of Henry and Cranmer at 
Waltham Abbey was fraught with mighty 
consequences. 

The site of the Abbey, and much of the 
Abbey land, was given by Henry VIII. to 
Sir Anthony Denny, privy councillor, aiid 
one of the executors of the Swing's vnll. 
The original grant was for 31 years, but 
shortly after Sir Anthony's death his 
widow obtained of Edward VI. the rever- 
sion in fee. Sir Edward Denny, grandson 
of Sir Anthony, was by James I. created 
Baron of Waltham, and by Charles I. 
Earl of Norwich. His daughter, Honora, 
carried the estate by marriage to the Earl 
of Carlisle. It passed by sale towards 
the end of the 17th century to Sir Samuel 
Jones of Northampton, and later by mar- 
riage to the Wakes, and is now the pro- 
perty of Sir C. Wake. 

The present Ckwrch of Waltham Abbey 
is only the nave of the ancient abbey ch. 
The rest was demolished when the church 
was made parochial, the two easternmost 
bays of the nave being converted into a 
chancel. Some years back there was 
a rather warm discussion as to the age of 
the ch., Mr. Freeman very decidedly 
claiming that it is the actual building 

♦ PuUer, Church Hist., B. v., ch. 8. 
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erected by his hero, Harold ; whilst on the 
other side it was as positively averred to 
be not earlier than the reign of Henry! ., or 
Stephen. That it is essentially Norman 
in character is admitted on all hands. 
Sir Gilbert Scott, who has a larger and 
more intimate acquaintance with our 
early churches than most men, says of it, 
" there is clearly a difference between the 
eastern bay and the remainder," but he 
does *' not think it is such as of necessity 
implies difference of date." On the 
" actual age of the nave," he " offers no 
opinion." Mr. Burges, who restored the 
ch., is not more decided. Whether it is 
Norman of the middle of the 11th or first 
haJf of the 12th century, must, there- 
fore, be left undetermined. 

In its original condition the church 
must have been a magnificent fabric. It 
was cruciform, and had a massive square 
tower rising from the intersection of the 
cross. Of the tower only the western 
supports remain. Of the choir and tran- 
septs no vestige is left. Probably the 
choir was apsidal, and we know from the 
site of Harold's tomb that it extended 
more than 120 ft. beyond the present E. 
wall. Mr. Burges supposes that it had 
chevets and a Lady Chapel at the E. end. 
The present ch., which, as has been said, 
was the nave of the abbey ch., is 108 ft. long 
and 64 ft. wide. Six massive piers divide the 
aisles from the nave, and support a tri- 
f orium and clerestorey. The S. aisle is 12 ft. 
4 in. wide, the N. aisle 11 ft. 8 in. ; both 
aisles are of the full height of the two 
lower stages. Two of the great piers are 
carved with zigzag lines, two have 
deeply-cut spiral Hues, the remainder 
are plain. The arches throughout have 
chevron mouldings. The triforium is 
open to the aisles, and consists of bold 
single arches, but Mr. Burges supposes 
that within these were triplets of smaller 
arches like those in the clerestorey, and 
as indeed is the most common arrange- 
ment in Norman minsters, though there 
are not wanting examples of single open 
arches like those of the Waltham triforium. 
On the S. side of the ch. is a Lady Chapel 
of the end of the reign of Edward II. or 
beginning of that of Edward III. It has 
some good Dec. work, and is worth exa- 
mining. Below it is a fine crypt, of old 
used as a charnel-house, "the fairest," 
writes old Fuller, " that ever I saw." 



In 1566 it was found necessary to 
remove what was left of the central tower 
and piers. This was done by "under- 
mining," the " coles " used for the purpose 
costing the parish 2 shillings. [This will 
help to explain the procedure in exca- 
vatmg at the base d the tower of St. 
Albans Abbey. See p. 637-8.] A new 
tower, the present fabric, was then erected 
at the W. end of the ch. by the parish- 
ioners, from the old matenals, the cost 
being defrayed partly from their " stock 
in the church box," partly by voluntary 
contributions. It was completed in three 
years ; is 16 ft. square and 86 ft. high, 
" from the foundation to the battlements, 
each foot whereof (besides the materials 
pre-provided) costing 33*. id. the build- 
ing,'^ but the last "33 feet on the top 
(difficulty and danger of climbing made 
it dearer) cost 40*. a foot, as appeareth by 
the churchwardens' accounts, amuf 1663."'*' 
To finish the tower "the parish was 
forced to sell their bells, hanging before 
in a wooden frame in the churchyard." 
To cover the tower the lead was stript 
from the Lady Chapel, which was now 
roofed with tiles. Waltham remained 
bell-less for 240 years ; the present peal 
of 8 bells having been cast for the parish 
by Briant of Hertford in 1 806. From the 
tower leads a fine view is obtained of the 
surrounding country. The entrance to 
the ch. from the tower is by a good Dec. 
doorway. 

Having fallen into a very dirty and 
dilapidated condition, Waltham Abbey 
church was in 1869 handed over to Mr. 
W. Burges to restore internally, and the 
work was done thoroughly. To the ex- 
terior nothing was done beyond needful 
repairs, and its aspect is still somewhat 
that of a ruin. The E. end of the ch. is, ex- 
cept the main work, entirely new, and in 
s'vle much later than the body of the ch. 
Within the great arch are three lancets 
and a rose window of early French 
character. The greatest innovation made 
in the process of restoration was, how- 
ever, in the decoration. In the circular 
B. window are figured the seven days of 
creation, each in a separate circle ; the 
large circle in the centre containing a re- 
presentation of Him by whom all things 
were made. Below the eastern lancets 

♦ Puller, Hist, of WaLthaxa AJbb«^ , ft. ^«v. 
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aud spandrels ara subjects from iEsop's 
Fables* The new flat roof which was 
placed over the nave is divided into 
lozenges, in which are painted the signs 
of the zodiac down the centre, and pjer- 
sonifications of the months, alternating 
with geometrical patterns on the sides. 
The effect is novel, but crude, from the 
contrast of the strong colours with the 
cold hue of the heavy stone-work below ; 
and though precedent may be found for 
the subjects, and probably for the mode 
of treatment, they are hardly accordant 
with modem religious feeling. 

The ch. contains some interesting 
MonU, At the E. end of S. aisle, a much 
injured but sumptuous mont. of Sir 
Anthony Denny, to whom Henry VIII. 
granted the Abbey at the Suppression, 
has recumbent alabaster effigies of Sir 
Anthony and his wife, under a canopy, 
figures in relief of their children below, 
and on one side a larger effigy of a lady. 
Near this are mural brasses of Edward 
Stacey, d. 1656, and wife Katherine, d. 
1666; Thomas Colte, d. 1659, and wife 
Magdalen, d. 1691. The regent Duke of 
BeiSford in his will directed that he 
should be buried in Waltham Abbey ch. 
if he died in England : he died at Rouen, 
and was buried there. 

Bishop Hall was for 22 years (1612, etc.) 
curate of Waltham ; and " three degrees 
from him in succession," came the witty 
Thomas Fuller, who was curate from 
1648 to 1668, and here wrote his ' Church 
History,' and brief ' History of Waltham 
Abbey,' and collected the materials and 
laid the keel of the ' British Worthies.' 
Some say it was at Waltham Abbey that 
Foxe, the martyrologist, wrote his * Acts 
and Monuments.' 

A gateway, known as the Abbey Gate, 
by a low bridge which crosses the Corn 
Mill Stream, a branch of the Lea, near 
the Abbey Mills and a short distanco 
N.W. of the ch., is one of the few frag- 
ments left of the Abbey buildings. The 
gateway, which has two good pointed 
arches, a larger and a small :r, led into 
the court of the convent. The bridge 
has a ribbed arch, and is sometimes called 
Harold's Bridge. The Mill occupies the 
site 0% the ancient abbey mill. A small 
vaulted chamber known as the Potato- 
house, in the Abbot's garden, now a 
market-garden attached to the house in 



the ch.-yard immediately behind the ch., 
is the only other relic of the Abbey left, 
except a few fragments of wall and 
some drains, which the local belief has 
transformed into " subterraneous passages" 
leading to Cheshunt Nunnery, and one 
hardly knows where besides — except these, 
nothing is Idft of the once extensive and 
splendid Abbey buildings. The Abbey 
House, which Sir Anthony Denny and his 
successors made their residence, the last 
complete portion of the ancient Abbey, 
was pulled down in 1770. Fragments of 
sculpture, figured tiles, metal- work, etc., are 
occasionally exhumed on the site or in 
the neighbourhood of the Abbey. Con- 
siderable quantities of pilgrims' jettons 
or groats have been found in the town. 
The Holy Cross doubtless attracted 
numerous pilgrims to Waltham. A few 
years ago a stone mould was dug up in 
Coleman Street, London, from which metal 
casts were taken, to be worn by Waltham 
pilgrims as the badges or insignia of their 
pilgrimage. The mould was cruciform, 
with a figure of a cross in the centre, sur- 
rounded by the legend, '^ Sig'Mtm Somcfte 
Onuns de Walthmi:' • 

Henry III., a frequent visitor and 
liberal benefactor to the Abbey, granted 
to the Abbot the right of holding a weekly 
market and an annual fair of 7 days' con- 
tinuance. The demands of the Abbot for 
gtallage at the fair, early led to disputes 
with the citizens of London, and peace 
was only made, 1266, after the Londoners 
had refused to resort to Waltham fair for 
three years and more, upon the Abbot 
agreeing to refund all distresses, and 
" granting to the Londoners acquittance 
of all such stallage for ever."t 

The market is still held every Tuesday, 
and fairs in May and September. The 
old Elizabethan Market-house was taken 
down in 1852. In it the writer remem- 
bers to have seen a '' pair of stocks," 
curious as being much carved, and bear- 
ing the date 1698. They were said to 
have been taken in charge by the police 
authorities, but on inquiring recently no 
trace of them could be found. The 
market-place is a large square, surrounded 



* It is figured in the Proceedings of the ArchflBol. 
Aseodation for 1878, p. 421. 

+ FitzThedmar, Chron, of London, 1108—1274 ; 
Maitland, Hist, of London, p. 52. 
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by small houses, by what waft the eotrance 
to the Abbey* The squnre ie caJled the 
^raTfthling^ — & corruption of Romeland^, 
the name it bore when Ftiller lived hercj 
and given to it, he says, hecanse *' the 
Tents peculiarly belonged to the Chiirch 
of Some/* But the open spaces in front 
of the ahheye of St. Alban'e and St, 
Edmmid'fl Burj were also called Rome- 
lands, BLud Mr. Waleott thinks they were 
so called *' from rtune, roomy, as in Rom- 
ney. Romsey, etc,"* hut this {?eems very 
donbtfuh ItwaaintheRoraelauds.aGCord- 
mg to Fuller, that Henry VJIL bod the 
^* pleasure-honae '' which other writers 
place in " the meadows at Waltbam-" 

The chief modern establishment in 
Wflltham, is the Rfri/al G^npoTcder Fac- 
tory, tba only factory of the kind the 
Government has, and where the modern 
"pebble" and "cube" oa well as the 
old grain gunpowder is made* The 
establishment includes works for re- 
fining saltpetre, and the preparation of 
palpbur and charcoal* The works have 
been p^atly extended of late yeare, and 
now occupy an area of nearly 200 acres. 
The houses, detached and isolated, for 
miiing the mgredienta, pressing, grana- 
lating, drying, dusting, and barreling the 
gunpowder, stretch along the banks of the 
Lea and the islets formed by its dividing 
streams, for a distance of more than three 
milesL All the processes are carried 
out here ; the powder, when packed in 
barrel*!, being first placed in the Grand 
Magazine, and then carried by the Lea 
and the Thames to the magazines at 
Purfleet From 28,000 to 30,(KK) tons of 
gunpowder are now made at Waltham 
annually* 

Since the destruction of the works at 
StowTuarket the manufacture of gun- 
eotton by the wet process has been ex* 
^Tely carried (m at Waltbam in a specially 
constructed factory, and so far with entire 
safety. The most stringent precBntiona 
are taken at the "Waltbam works to y>re- 
vent accident, and no Herious explosion 
has occurred for many yearfl. By an Act 
passed in 1675, the regulationa adopted 
at Waltham are made compulsory iu all 
gunpowder factories and magaaiues* From 
Januaiy 1, 1876^ such establiahments are 

• M, R C. WalfWtt, Church &nd CcJiventnil 
AinLDgeEaatit, p. 112, 



placed under Government auperri^ou. 
Gunpowder mills had been " of late 
ereoted " here, when Fuller wrote (about 
1660) ** the mills in my parish have been 
five times blown up within seven years *^ 
— we have improved in this matter since 
then. The entrance to the Hoyal Gnn- 
powder Factory is near the centre of 
Higbbridge Street: the entrance gates are 
on both sides of the street. 

In and around the town are Ilonr 
mills, malt kilns, and a brewery, and at 
Farm Hill a manufactory of perTcusedon 
caps. Watercreases are largely grown, 
and there arc extensive market gardens. 
The County Court (erected 1849) occu- 
pies the site of an old silk-printing mill. 
Waltham Abbey has its weekly news- 
paper, literary institutes and reading- 
rooms, two or thre© cricket clubs, and a 
fishery. 

The hamlets of High Bbech and 
Bbwaepstoste ta-e noticed under those 
heudiugs» Hol^jitld and Upshire are 
little scattered agricultnraJ hamlets lying 
2 m, N. and li m. E, of Waltham Abbey. 

WALTBAM CROSS, Hekts, a 
hamlet of Ghesbunt, on the Wore and 
Hertford road, llj m* from London, 1 m. 
W, of Waltham Abbey, and J m. W, of 
the Waltbam Abbey Stat, of the Grt. B. 
Rly. (Cambridge line). Pop. of the eccl. 
dist. (formed in 1855), 3104. 

Waltham Cross received its name from 
the cross erected here by Edward I. in 
memory of his wife Eleanor — but with 
funds, as would seem, provided by the 
Queen for the purpf^se** Edward, it will 
be remembered, built a cross at each of 
the places where the corpse of his Queen 
rested on its way from the neighbourhood 
of Grantham, whei-e she died ^Nor. 28, 
1291), to her burial -plaoe at Westminster. 
Of these beautiful structures only this at 
Waltham and two others — one at Qed- 
dington. the other at North ampton^re- 
main. This U by far the finest. It was 
the work of Alexander of Abingdon 
(called also Alexander de Imaginenr), 
Domenic de Leger (written Dymengre 
de Legerc) of Rhcims, and R(>geT de 
Crundale, and was completed in 1294. 



* ThcmiBB of HubtinfUou^ ChroiuQlti, roL, i. ; 
RcT. J. HuatoiT, in ArBh»ol<!t^B, toJ. jtxii, ; 
Arohfflol, JoQTiuU, voL rviL 
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The stone was brought from Caen, and 
the total cost was £96.* It had fallen 
into a terribly dilapidated condition, and 
seemed hastening to ruin when its resto- 
ration was undertaken in 1833 by Mr. W. 
B. Clarke. He executed the restoration 
with great care and skill, but unhappily 
deemed it necessary to rechisel and renew 
so much of the old sculpture and earring 
that it is eren now difficult, and in a few 
years will be impossible, to distinguish 
the orig^inal work from the copy. As an 
example of the art of the time of Edward 
I., its value is irretrievably destroyed. 

The Cross is hexagonal in plan, of three 
diminishing stages, with buUresses at the 
angles. The lowest stage, which is raised 
on a stepped platform, is of rich panelled 
tracery, under crocketed pediments, 
each side being divided into two com- 
partments, in which are pendent shields 
charged with the arms of England, Cas- 
tile and Leon, and Ponthieu. The second 
storey has canopied niches, within which 
are statues of Queen Eleanor. The third 
stage, which is of solid masonry, com- 
paratively plain, is surmounted with a 
thin finial and cross. The outline and 
proportions are exceedingly graceful, and 
the carving is admirable. 

It stands on the E. of the main road, 
close against the Ihloan Jim, and at the 
comer of the road to Waltham Abbey. 
At the opposite comer is another and 
larger inn, the Four SmofUy formerly a 
weU-known posting-house. In it, accord- 
ing to the local legend, the body of 
Eleanor remained for the night preced- 
ing its solemn entry into London. A 
lagre signboard, supported on tall posts 
placed on the opposite sides of the way, 
swings across the road, and on it is in- 
scribed " Ye Old Four Swannes Hostelrie, 
1260." It is an old inn, (and a good one 
— Charles Lamb patronized it,) but some 
centuries later than 1260. 

There is little besides the Cross to in- 
terest the stranger. He will, however, 
do well to visit Mr. W. Paul's famous Rose 
Nursery, a short distance past the Cross 
on the rt The district ch. of the Holy 
Trinity is a plain brick building, Gothic 
of 1832, but improved in 1872. 

* Mannen and Houaehold Expenses in England, 
printed for the Rozbnigh Club, pp. 104—120; 
Arobsdol, xxix., p. 184. 



WALTHAMSTOW, Essex, Hes 
between Leyton and Chingford, on the 
road to Waltham Abbey, 6 m. from White- 
chapel and Shoreditch churches. There 
are four rly. stats, on the Chingford br. of 
the Grt. B. Ely. — St James's Street, 
Hoe Street, Wood Street, and Hale 
End. Pop. of the par. 11,092: thus 
divided — district of mother-ch., 5717 ; 
eccl. districts, formed 1844, St James, 
2323; St John, 1915; St Peter, 1137. 

The par. is large (4470 acres), extending 
for 3 m. along the highroad, and reach- 
ing back from the Lea at Tottenham to 
Woodford and Snaresbrook. Lying on 
the westem edge of Epping Forest, at an 
easy distance from town, it early became 
a favourite residence with opulent citizens. 
Sir Wm. Batten, Commissioner of the 
Navy, Pepys's friend and colleague, had 
his country seat at Walthamstow, and 
thither Pepys often accompanied him. 
One of his visits gives a curious little 
picture of suburban life in the 17th 
century : — 

"1661. April ISeA.— Sir W. Batten this day 
gone with his lady to keep Easter. .... 

** April 18^.— About nine o'dook took horse 
with both the Sir Williams (Batten and Penn), 
for Walthamstow, and there we found my Lady 
and her daughters all ; and a pleasant day it was, 
and all things else, but my Lady was in a bad 
moode, which we were troubled at, and had she 
been noble, she would not have been so with her 

serrants, when we oome together After 

dinner, we all went to the Chuit;h-stile, and there 
eate and drank, and I was as merry as I could 
counterfeit myself to be." 

Six years later (Oct 12, 1667), Pepys 
records that " Sir W. Batten's body was to- 
day carried from hence, with a hundred' 
or two of coaches, to Walthamstow, and 
there buried." But Sir Wm. Batten's was 
not the only house Pepys visited at Wal- 
thamstow. Among others, we find him on 
" the King's birth-day " (May 29th, 1661) 
taking coach with Sir W. Penn, having 
first " put six spoons and a porringer of 
silver '^ in his pocket, and " (the weather 
and the way being f oule) went to Waltham- 
stowe." There they heard the vicar, 
"Mr. Badclifie, my former schoolfellow 
at St Paul's, (who is yet a merry boy)," 
preach a •* very simple " sermon ; then 
" back to dinner at Sir W. Batten's ; and 
then, after a walk in the fine gardens. M-e 
went to Mrs. Browne's, where Sir W. 
Pen and I were godfathers, and Mrs. 
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Jordan an4 Shipman godmothers to her 
boy. ... I did give the midwife 10*. 
and the nurse 5«., and the maid of the 
house 2g. But forasmuch as I expected 
to give the name to the childe, but did not 
(it being called John,) I forbore then to 
give my plate till another time, after a 
Uttle more advice." However three months 
after (August 1st), " This morning Sir 
Williams both, and my wife and I, and 
Mrs. Margarett Pen went by coach to 
Walthamstowe, a-gossiping to*Mrs.Browne, 
where I did give her six silver spoons for 
her boy " — ^butkept the porringer. 

Many of these 17th and 18th century 
mansions remain ; old-fashioned, quaint, 
roomy, embowered in trees, the type and 
embodiment of quiet and substantial 
home-comfort and respectability. Their 
number is however steadily diminishing, 
whilst more obtrusive and pretentious 
villas are rising on every side. 

Walthamstow is sometimes called a 
town, but the houses collected about the 
ch. scarcely form a v'illage, the bulk of 
the houses being in outlying hamlets, or 
streets and ends, as they are for the most 
part named; Marsh Street, Hoe Street, 
Wood Street, Clay Street, Shamhall 
Street, St. James Street, Chapel End, Hale 
End, Higham End, Whip's Cross, and 
Woodford Side. The country on the 
forest side is varied and sylvan ; marshy 
by the Lea, and rising into low hills 
towards Chapel End and Chingford. 

The manor of Walthamstow was in the 
reign of the Confessor a part of the large 
possessions of Waltheof Earl of Northum- 
berland, and at the Domesday Survey be- 
longed to his widow, the Countess Judith, 
niece of the Conqueror. Their daughter 
carried it by marriage to Ralph de Toni, 
son of Toni the standard-bearer to 
William I., in whose descendants it con- 
tinued till 1309, when it went by marriage 
to Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
About the middle of the 15th cent, the 
manor passed by marriage to the Ross 
family; early in the following cent, to 
Sir Thomas Lake, who sold it to Sir George 
Rodney, and he in 1639 disposed of it to 
William Lord Maynard, in whose family 
it remains. There are sub-manors, but 
their history is complicated, and of no 
general interest. 

The ChvTch (of the Virgin Mary) is 
mainly of brick, the body coyered with 



cement, and of no architectural merit. I 
comprises nave, aisles, chancel, and tower 
with turret, at the W. end. The S. aisle was 
built in 1636 by Robert Thome, a famous 
merchant of London and Bristol, founder 
of the Grammar School, Bristol, and a 
scholarship in Merchant Taylors' School, 
London. The chapel at the E. end of the 
N. aisle, and the tower, were built about 
the same time by Sir Cfeorge Monox. In 
the tower is a peal of 6 be&. 

The interior is not more beautiful than 
the outside, and the pews and galleries do 
not add to its attractiveness. But the 
monts. are interesting. In the Monox 
Chapel is the tomb of the founder. Sir 
George Monox, some time Lord Mayor of 
London, d. 1643, and wife Ann, d. 1600. 
On the wall are brasses with effigies of Sir 
George and his lady, and shield of arms 
of the Drapers' Company ; the insc. lost. 
Lady Lucy Stanley, daughter and coheir 
of Thomas Earl of Northumberland, and 
wife of Sir Edward Stanley ; with life-size 
kneeling effigy under an arch. Four of 
her daughters are buried with her under 
this mont. ; 3 survived her, one of whom 
was Venetia, wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
of whose beauty so much has been written. 

In the chancel, an elaborate mont. of 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thomas Merry, d. 
1632, with their busts in marble, and below 
their 4 children in high reli^. It was 
executed by Nicholas Stone, who received 
£50 for it. In the Thome Chapel, at the 
E. end of the S. aisle, are monts. to Sir 
Gerard Conyers, Lord Mayor of London, 
d. 1737, and other members of the 
Conyers family; and a brass of G^rge 
Johnson, minister of the Gospel, d. 1676. 
with effigy in pulpit. At the W. end of 
the aisle, mont. with life-size effigies of 
Sigismond Trafford, of Dunton Hall, 
Lincoln, d. 1723, and wife, Susannah, d. 
1689. There are also monts. to other mem- 
bers of the TrafEord family ; — to the May- 
nards, Lowthers, Coles, Bonnells, etc., — 
and a small brass to — Hale, d. 1688, and 
wife, the effigy of the latter mutilated. 

Hie ch.-yard abounds in tombs ; the 
most noticeable perhaps is one E. of the 
ph. to Thomas Turner, d. 1714 ; it is sur- 
rounded by a railing, and has a yew tree 
at each corner. It is kept in repair out 
of a sum of money left for the purpose. 
Ohs. the great elm by the N. entrance to 
the ch.-yard. 
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N. of the ch.-yard are a Grammar 
School and a range of low almshouses, 
founded and endowed by Aid. Sir George 
Monox, whose mont. we have just seen. 
In the almshouses are 13 pensioners. 
Almshouses founded by Mary Squire pro- 
vide for 6 more. 

There are three district churches — 
St. James, Marsh Street ; St. John, Chapel 
End; and St. Peter, Forest Side— to be 
commended rather for their usefulness 
than beauty. St. Saviour's Church, Mark- 
house Road, erected in 1874 at the cost of 
Messrs. R. Foster and J. Knowles (who 
also provided the endowment and built 
the parsonage), claims notice as an 
elegant and well-finished structure. It 
is of Kentish rag ; early Dec. in style ; 
and was designed by Mr. T. F. Dolman. 

The Monox Grammar School has been 
mentioned. More important is the Forest 
Schoolt Forest Side, near Snaresbrook, 
founded 1834 in connection with King's 
College, which is a large and flourishing 
institution. Here are besides a School for 
Dauffhters of Mitsionaries, and a Roman 
Catholic Home for Orphan Boys. Shem$ 
Hall (G. A. Grimwood, Esq.) was for 
several years the residence of Cardinal 
Wiseman. Benjamin Disraeli was edu- 
cated at Mr. Logan's academy, Higham 
Hill. 

George Gascoigne, the Elizabethan 
poet, is said to have been a native of 
Walthamstow; in his maturer years it 
was his usual residence : he dates the dedi- 
cation of his 'Complaynt of Philomeal' 
from his "pore house at Walthamstow 
the sixteenth of April 1675." Guillim, 
the herald, was resident at Walthamstow 
when he wrote the account of Queen 
Elizabeth's funeral published in the 
* Monumenta Vetusta.' 

The Walthamstow Marshes in the valley 
of the Lea have within the last eight or 
ten years opened a new and rich field of 
interesting mquiry. Till about a century 
ago Epping Forest extended down to the 
Lea, and it was only in 1777 that this 
district was disafforested. It has since 
been for the most part pasture land ; but 
a few years back the East London Water- 
works Company commenced the construc- 
tion of two vast reservoirs, capable of 
storing 500 million gallons of water, ex- 
tendiDgfoT considerably more than a mile 
s/ongr the Lea, and covering an area of 



about 120 acres. The average depth ex- 
cavated was about 10 feet, but the 
trenches made for the retaining or 
'puddle' walls, were from 20 to 24 ft. 
deep. The excavations were all in post- 
tertiary deposits — loam, peat clays, sands, 
and sub-angular and rolled gravels — but 
the remains brought to light proved to be 
of unexpected value. An old bed of the 
Lea was passed through; and a sub- 
merged forest tract was laid bare, — a tract 
which naturalists and geologists concurred 
in believing had been flooded by beaver- 
dams, and in which the remains of beavers 
were abundant, along with the remains of 
the elk (the most southerly locality in 
which they have yet been found), red- 
deer, roe-buck, moose, and reindeer ; ox 
(Bos primigenius, B. longi/rons, and an- 
other); horse {Eqtms caballus), elephant 
(B. prvfnigenivs)y wolf, fox, wild-boar, to- 
gether with a great variety of land and 
fresh-water shells, and, what was not least 
interesting, a considerable number of 
works of man'sindustry — flint implements, 
bronze spear and arrow heads, knives, a 
sword, and a few fragments of pottery — 
but we believe no remains of man him- 
self. The vegetable remains were, as may 
be supposed, very abundant. In the beds 
above the sandy marl, trees were brought 
to light "with their spreading roots in 
titUy but in most instances converted into 
lignite and coated with bog-iron ore." 
Oak and alder appeared to be the most 
common trees, hazel nuts were abundant. 
The peat bed was in places over 3 ft. 
thick.* 

WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, 
SUBBEY, SO called from its position, and to 
distinguish it from Walton-on-Thames. 
occupies an outlying patch of Thanet 
Sand on the southern side of the Epsom 
Downs, and is 2^ m. N. of the Betchworth 
Stat, of the S.-E. Rly. (Dorking and 
Guildford branch), and 4^ S. by E. of 
Epsom. Pop. 543. Inn, the Chequers. 

Away from a main road, on a height 
overlooking the broad furze-clad Walton 
Heath, Walton-on-the-Hill is a pleasant 
and not unpicturesque village of com- 
fortable commonplace dwellings climbing 

* H. Woodward, F.R.8., on * Freshwater De- 
poBite of the Vallev of the Lea near Walthamstow, 
Bssez,' in Oeol. Mag., Sept. 18(>9 ; Notes made 
during the ezoavationa. 
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the hill-side, and clustering about the ch., 
on the summit, an old manor-house and 
abundant trees. Beyond, stretching miles 
away, are the breezy, health-inspiring 
heath, and smooth chalk downs. The oc- 
cupations are agricultural, and there is a 
race-horse and training establishment. 

The manor, which had belonged at the 
end of the 13th cent, to John de Lovetot, 
one of the King's judges ; afterwards to 
John de Drokensf ord, Keeper of the Great 
Seal, and Bp. of Bath and WeUs; the 
Earl de Warren, Sir John Arundel, and 
others, passed at length to the Crown, and 
was assigned by Henry VI. to his newly 
founded college of Eton. But the grant 
was cancelled by Edward IV., who settled 
the manor on his Queen, Elizabeth Wood- 
ville. By Henry VIII. it was given to 
his consort Katherine of Aragon. In 
1533 he granted it to Sir Nicholas Carew 
of Beddington, and it followed the fate 
of the Beddington property. {See Bed- 
dington.) It now belongs to E. Studd, 
Esq. 

The old manor-house, Walton Place, 
was long used as a farm-house, but is now 
the residence of C. H. Cumberland, Esq. 
It stands near the ch., has thick walls, 
stout buttresses, and curious old chimney- 
pieces, and is surrounded by a moat. It 
is one of the many houses assigned as the 
dwelling-place of Anne of Cleves after her 
divorce, and may in part be as old as her 
time, but the larger part is much more 
modem. A chapel, in which was a stone 
pulpit, existed as part of the house as late 
as 1780. Other seats are the Hermitage 
(Mrs. Rostock) ; The Oaks (T. H. Fischer, 
Esq.); IHth Park (A. Holford, Esq.); 
Peeble Combe (T. H. Perks, Esq.) 

The Church (St. Peter) was almost 
entirely rebuilt, in very tasteless fashion, 
in 1822. The most noticeable feature is 
the elaborate though by no means beau- 
tiful octagonal tower, of 3 stages, of flint 
and stone, with buttresses and tall pinna- 
cles. Inside, the only thing worth notice 
is a richly ornamented circular leaden font 
of late Norman date. Around it is an 
arcade of 9 arches, within each of which 
is the seated figure of a bishop or a saint. 
Only one or two other examples are 
known. 

Remains of a Roman villa, and among 
the debris a bronze statuette of -^scu- 
lapius, were found on Walton Heath in 



1772; and in 1802 further vestiges of 
what was supposed to have been " the 
pretorium of a Roman station " were un- 
covered. There is a delightful walk 
across Walton Heath to Betchworth 
Clump; and thence, with ever- varying 
and beautiful prospects, along the chalk 
ridge to Box Hill, or in the opposite direc- 
tion towards Reigate. Nor less exhiU- 
rating are the walks or rides over the 
Downs to Epsom and Banstead. 

WALTON-UPON-THAMES, 

SxTEBBY, on the rt. bank of the Thames, 
about midway (i m.) between Chertsey 
and Hampton; 17' m. from London by 
road, and 1 m. N. from the Walton Stat, 
of the L. and S.-W. Rly. Pop. of the 
town dist. 2036, of the par. 5383, but 
this includes the eccl. districts of Oat- 
lands and Hersham. Inn, Ihike's Head. 

Walton ( ITdZ^iwi, or Wealttm — Waltone 
in Dom. — a walled or fortified place) no 
doubt derived its name from having been 
at a very early period an enclosed nuHtary 
town or outpost. Remains of important 
earthworks are still extant in the vicinity, 
a rampart or boundary dyke extended 
from it to St. Gteorge's Hill, and a strongly 
fortified ford crossed the Thames just 
above where it is now crossed by Walton 
Bridge. {See St. Geobge's Hill, p. 229, 
and CowBY Stakes, p. 119.) 

Walton is a large village, or small town, 
stretching back from the Thames and 
running out into many irregular streets. 
The church is on the London side of the 
village ; beyond it broad meadows border 
the Thames ; away from the river stretches 
the wide sandy heath called Walton 
Common, covered with gorse and ling, 
and bordered with fir woods ; and south- 
ward are the large and finely timbered 
parks of Oatlands, Ashley, and Burwood. 
The Thames affords good fishing and 
boating, besides adding life and beauty to 
the scenery. Altogether a desirable 
locality, as is shown by the numerous 
villas, Italian and Gothic, of every variety 
of type, which have been built, or are 
building, wherever land could be ob- 
tained. 

When the Conqueror took inventory of 
the soil, the manor of Walton belonged to 
Edward of Salisbury, whose daughter 
Maud carried it by marriage to a relative 
of the King, Humphrey de BQ'a»:a.^^\^$^^%ft. 
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son was created Earl of Hereford. The 
manor remained in the Bohun family till 
1373, when on failure of heirs male it 
passed by marriage to Henry of Boling- 
broke, who assumed the Bohun's title of 
Earl of Hereford, and on the deposition 
of Richard II. ascended the throne as 
Henry IV. As part of the personal es- 
tate of Henry Vl. , Walton was vested by 
parliamentary enactment in Edward IV. 
Leases of the estate were, with certain re- 
servations, granted by Henry YIII. and 
succeeding monarchs down to Charles I., 
who in 1630 granted the manor in fee, 
at a quit rent, to Sir William Bussell. 
This rent was conveyed in 1660 to William 
Lilly, the astrologer. The manor passed to 
Francis Drake (1678), Phillips, and many 
more, till at the close of the 18th cent, it 
was bought by the Duke of York, who 
liien held Oatlands. Erom him it was 
purchased hj Edward Hughes Ball 
Hughes, and is now the property of J. E. 
Paine, Esq. The manor of Walton-Leigh 
was also bought by the Duke of York, 
and has since jpassed with the superior 
manor. Appi Court is noticed under that 
heading. 

The chief object of interest in Walton 
is the Chv/rch (St. Mary). It is large and 
old, but so much patched and altered as 
to be externally far from handsome and 
hardly picturesque. It is of flint, rough 
stone, and hard chalk, but mended with 
brick, and in parts covered with plaster. 
It has nave with aisles, deep chancel, and 
heavy W. tower, in which is a peal of 
6 bells. The piers of the nave arcade 
are late Norman, the outer walls and 
windows of various dates, some being 
quite recent insertions, whilst those which 
are old haare been defaced. The interior 
of the ch. has been parti^y restored, and 
the E. window filled with painted glass. 
The organ is by Father Scmnidt. A pier 
near the pulpit bears deeply engraven tiie 
verses attributed to Queen Elizabeth — 

'' Christ was the Woxde and spake it : 
He took the Bread and brake it ; 
And what the Worde doth make it, 
That I beUere, and take it." 

Some of the monts. are noteworthy. In 
the N. aisle the large and cost^ mont., 
by JioubiliaOf of Field-Marshal Richard 
Boyle, 2nd (and last) Lord Shannon, d. 
1740, erected by his only daughter, Grace 
Countess of Middlesex. On a lofty base- 



ment of grey marble is a pedestal of black 
marble, upon which is the life-size statue 
of Lord Shannon in full military costome, 
and holding a marshal's baton in his hand. 
Immediately behind him is a lowered flag, 
behind and above which is a military tent. 
On either side are cannon, kettle-drums, 
flags, and other military insignia. At the 
foot of the pedestal is a statue of Lady 
Shannon, kneeling and looking upwards. 
The whole forms one of Roubiliac's most 
characteristic works, executed in his best 
manner. Chantrey^s mourning female on 
the mont. of Christopher D*Oyley, d. 
1796, and wife Sarah, d. 1833, looks but 
feeble after that of Lady Shannon. In 
the chancel is a marble mont. by 6hftt, of 
Rome, to Mary, wife of Sir Thomas 
Williams, of Burwood House, d. 1824, 
with figures in high relief representing 
Faith consoling Grief. Others are to Sir 
Henry Fletcher of Ashley Park, d. 1807 ; 
Thomas Kirby, S.T.P., d. 1721, with Ionic 
pilasters supporting a cornice, on which 
are small figures of '^Gtenii, one ex- 
tinguishing a torch, the other sounding a 
trumpet,'* and a much more modest 
tablet over the vestry door to Henry 
Skrine, LL.B., d. at Walton, 1803, the 
author of * A General Account of all the 
Rivers of note in Great Britain.' This, 
which is by the younger Bacon, has a 
rilievo of a large oak tkrineing (screening, 
protecting,) some saplings — in allusion 
to his generous care of his relatives. 

A "fair black marble stone" on the 
floor in front of the S. entrance to the 
chancel, records the burial here, 1681, of 
William Lilly, " Astrologi peritissimi," — 

*' Who not far from hence did dwell 
That cunning man hight SidiopheL" 

Lilly was buried on " the left side of the 
communion table," and this stone was 
placed over his grave to mark the spot 
by Elias Ashmole — costing him, as he 
notes, £6 is. 6d. , — but removed to its pre- 
sent unmeaning position several years 
back. By the altar is a slab to Jerome 
Weston, Earl of Portland, d. 1662. 

Screwed on to a board in an oaken 
frame on the N. wall of the chancel, by 
the entrance to the vestry, are 4 small 
brasseif which were long left loose in the 
vestry. They represent John Selwyn, d. 
1587, his wife, and their 6 sons and 6 
daughters. Selwyn was "keeper of her 
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Ma'ties Parke of Otelande/' and one of the 
brasses represents him on the back of a 
stag, into the neck of which he is thrusting 
his hunting knife. The traditional ex- 
planation is that Selwyn, who was an 
accomplished rider, at a grand stag-hunt 
at Oatlands, at which Elizabeth was pre- 
sent, in the heat of the chase threw him- 
self from his horse on to the back of the 
stag, and seizing its horns, by them and 
his conteau guided the terriGied animal 
towards the Queen, and when he came 
near her, plunged his knife into the 
creature's throat so that it fell dead at 
Her Majesty's feet. A somewhat different 
version of the event is engraved on the 
reverse of the brass, but cannot of course 
be seen, since it has been screwed to the 
board. The principal difference is that 
on the back Selwyn is represented grasp- 
ing one of the antlers with his left hand, 
bare-headed and spurred. 

In the vestry is still preserved a hrank* 
scold's bit, or gossip's bridle. It consists 
of a horizont^ circlet of iron, that goes 
round the face, and another with hinges 
at right angles to it which goes over the 
head, fixes a thin projecting piece of iron 
in the mouth so as to hold down the 
tongue, and is then secured by a padlock. 
The scold or gossip with this apparatus 
on her head was led through the town 
by the beadle, or exposed in the market- 
place. The Walton bridle has on it the 
date 1633, and the following inscription 
(now, however, illegible) : — 

" Cheeter presente Walton with a Bridle 
To curb Women's tongues that talk too idle." 

The tradition is that the donor having 
suffered grievously — some say lost an 
estate — by the idle talk of a gossiping 
woman, took this means of avenging him- 
self upon the sex. 

In the churchyard are many tombs to 
persons of local consequence, but none of 
wider interest. Here lies, but without 
a memorial, Wm. Maginn, LL.D., the 
Ensign O'Doherty of * Blackwood,' the 
satirist and Homeric ballad writer of 
' Fraser,' who died at Walton,' in a house 
opposite the Bear Inn, Aug. 20, 1842. 

At the back of Church Street, on the rt. 
towards the river (the lane by the Old 
Manor House Inn leads to it) is the House 
of President Bradsharc, It consists of a 
long low centre with deep tiled roof, 



between slightly projecting gabled wings 
and is formed of a very solid timber 
framing, bricks, and plaster. It was a 
plain half-timber mansion of the reign of 
James I., but from long neglect has be- 
come terribly dilapidated, dirty,' squalid, 
and unwholesome ; and is divided into 6 
or 7 tenements, the occupants of which 
are miserably poor. In the ground floor 
of the W. wing is a panelled room which 
has a chimneypiece of carved oak, with 
coupled columns, cornice, etc., but much 
defaced and covered with whitewash. 
The massive beam which crosses the ceil- 
ing is also elaborately carved. Traditions 
that Charles I.'s death warrant was signed 
in this room ; that there was a subterra- 
neous passage from the house under the 
Thames ; and that the ghost of its regi- 
cide master haunted tiie old rooms, used 
of old to linger about the house, but now 
all seem to be lost. Whilst Bradsha^ 
lived here, Charles occasionally kept his 
court at Oatiands — how little the neigh- 
bours could have imagined the relation in 
which before long they would stand to 
each other ! 

A short distance S.W. of Walton ch., on 
the rt. of the road to the rly. stat.,is 
Ashley Park (Mrs. Sassoon). The house, 
a large, red-brick Elizabethan mansion, is 
locally said to have been built by Wolsey, 
and occupied by Henry VIIL and Oliver 
Cromwell. For this there is no better 
foundation than the fact of Henry VIII. 
having purchased the estate in order to 
throw it into his honour of Hampton 
Court. Edward YI., Mary, and Elizabeth 
granted leases of Ashley, and James I. 
gave it in fee to Christopher Villiers Earl 
of An^lesea, a younger brother of the 
favourite, Buckingham. In 1668 Ashley 
was held by Henry Lord Arundel ; after- 
wards by Sir Walter Clarges ; by Sir 
Richard Pyne Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland ; and in 1718 was purchased by 
Richard Boyle, Lord Shannon, who altered 
and enlarged the house, and added greatly 
to the park. Lord Shannon died at Ashley 
Park in 1740, and was buried in Walton 
ch., where is Roubiliac's splendid mont. to 
his memory. Ashley Park passed to his 
daughter Grace, Countess of Middlesex, 
who bequeathed it to her cousin. Colonel 
John Stephenson. On his death it 
passed to a nephew of the Countess of 
Middlesex, Sir K^x^r^ ^\&\.^V«st^\s!L-«^\:^^'^^ 
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family it remained till purchased by the 
late IS. D. Sassoon, Esq., about 1864. The 
house has a long front with projecting 
\i'ing8, bays, and gables, evidently of 
the reign of Elizabeth or James, but 
much altered long subsequently. It con- 
tains some good apartments, but the 
chief features of the interior are the 
Great Hall, which occupies the entire 
height of the building, and the Gallery, 
which extends the whole length of one 
side of the house, 100 ft. The park, of 
about 300 acres, is varied, picturesque, and 
richly wooded. The Scotch firs are re- 
markably fine, and there are noble elms, 
oaks, limes, aspens, and cedars. 

Adjoining Ashley Park on the W. is 
OatlandSf but this will be more con- 
veniently noticed under Wbybbidgb. 

Burwood Parkf on the opposite side of 
Walton Common, the residence till his 
decease of the late Sir Richard Frederick, 
Bart., but now unoccupied and for sale, is 
a low and poor stucco-fronted pile with 
central portico of 4 columns built by Sir 
John Frederick at the end of the 18th 
cent. It stands in the midst of a park of 
nearly 400 acres, within a belt of fir trees, 
level in surface, but falling towards the S. 
It has many fine and picturesque old oaks 
and pines, ancient thorns, and tall beeches, 
abundant fern and underwood. S. of the 
house is a chain of ponds. 

8. of Burwood is Burhill(F, T. Bircham, 
Esq.), a good house which belonged to 
Peter De la Porte, a director of the South 
Sea Company, who was fined £10,000 for 
his share in the company's proceedings. 
Mr. De la Porte bequeathed Burhill to 
General Johnson, in whose family (his son 
having assumed the name of Tynte) it 
remained till within the last few years. 

Burwood HousOj some way farther S., 
was the propnerty and seat of Admiral 
Sir Thomas Williams, on whose death, in 
1841, it was purchased by Lord Francis 
Egerton, afterwards Earl of Ellesmere, 
and is now the residence of the Countess 
Dowager Ellesmere. The house stands 
within very beautiful grounds which ad- 
join the Countess's fine estate, St. 
Gbobgb's Hill. (See that heading.) 

S. of St. George's Hill is Silvermere 
(Chas. E. Smith, Esq.), a handsome and 
convenient house, designed by Gteorge 
Atkinson, the architect, for his own resi- 
dence. The grounds, taken from the 



waste, are large, command extensive views, 
and have a natural lake 10 acres in area. 
Pain's Hilly farther S., is noticed under 

COBHAM. 

Mount Felix (Mrs. Ingram), on the 
Thames, at the foot of Walton Bridge, is 
an elegant Italian villa, built, or remodelled 
from an older house, by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Charles Barry, in 1837-39, for Charles 
5th Earl of Tankerville. The house is 
noteworthy as the first attempt to intro- 
duce the true Italian villa, with the Italian 
roofs and campanile, into England. It 
was sold on the death of Lord Tankerville, 
and has been much altered by subsequent 
possessors. It is now more capacioos 
and more splendid, but has lost much 
of its original elegance, refinement, and 
charm. The grounds are very fine, cele- 
brated for the great variety of beautiful 
trees and shrubs, and especially the mag- 
nificent cedars and silver firs. Other seats 
are the Manor Ho^ise (Fred. Lee Bevan, 
Esq.); and Brokenhurst House (E. H. 
Lushington, Esq.) Holine Lodge is the 
residence of the distinguished painter of 
oriental scenery and character, John P. 
Lewis, B.A. 

The Thames at Walton is very attrac- 
tive. From the bridge there are lovely 
reaches both up and down the stream. 
One of Turners most charming home 
landscapes is his Walton Bridge — a com- 
paratively early work. The present Wal- 
ton Bridge is less picturesque than that 
Turner painted, but the river is no less 
lovely, and the banks are even more richly 
wooded. This part of the stream is also 
in great favour with anglers. From Mount 
Felix, for 260 yards eastward, is Walton 
Sahj the Thames Conservancy preserve, 
famous for pike, which are taken here up 
to 20 lb. weight. Trout are not uncom- 
mon ; and there is good bottoi^-fishing for 
roach, dace, chub, and barbel. For boat- 
ing, the river here is most enjoyable. 

A bridge was constructed over the 
Thames from Cowey Hill, by Mount FeUx, 
Walton, to Shepperton, on the Middlesex 
shore, at the cost of Mr. Samuel Decker, 
in 1747-60, the architect being a Mr. W. 
Etheridge. It was a very peculiar struc- 
ture, the main fabric being of oak, very 
strongly put together, the centre arch 132 
ft. in span, and rising 26 ft. above flood- 
water level, with side arches of 44 ft., and 
others of diminishing span towards the 
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shore, the shore arches on each bank being 
of brick. Mr. Decker was sanguine that 
his bridge would last for 200 years with- 
out any repairs ; but before 30 had passed 
the bridge had become unsafe. For the 3 
central arches, 4 of stone were now sub- 
stituted, the rest of the wooden fabric 
being replaced with brick. The architect 
was James Paine, the builder of Chertsey 
and Kew bridges, and the most dis- 
tinguished bridge-builder of his day. It 
had a somewhat longer life than its pre- 
decessor, but was equally unfortunate. In 
1859 the central arch suddenly fell, and 
the other arches were found to be insecure. 
A new bridge was constructed of lattice 
girders of iron on brick piers, very similar 
to that at Hampton Court, and by the 
same engineer, Mr. E. F. Murray, and 
opened in 1863. If less picturesque than 
the old bridge, it is more convenient, being 
far less steep, and affording a clearer 
water-way. The main bridge is joined to 
the Surrey roadway by a second bridge of 
15 brick arches, thrown across the hollow 
of a long meadow which is flooded in 
winter. The bridge was made free of toll 
in 1870. 

A short distance above Walton Bridge 
is the site of Cowey Stakes, where Caesar 
is supposed to have crossed the Thames. 
{See Cowey Stakbs.) Bronze swords 
and other early remains have at different 
times been found in the Thames near 
Walton Bridge, and quite recently an 
ancient British gold coin was dredged up. 
The hamlet of Hersham, (anc. Hevers- 
ham, Heverisham, from the Hevers family, 
who had property and a residence here) 
lies to the E. of Burwood Park, about 
li m. S. of Walton, across the Common, 
and i m. 8.E. from Walton Station. Hers- 
ham was made an eccL dist. in 1861, and 
had 2090 inhab. in 1871. A pleasant and 
healthy little village, it has, since the 
opening of the rly., become encompassed 
with a belt of good viUa residences. The 
church (of the Holy Trinity) is a neat 
chapel-like structure, of Suffolk brick and 
stone, Norman in style, with a shallow 
tower at the W. end, terminating in an 
open bell turret ; it was erected in 1839, 
from the designs of Mr. Thoe. Bellamy. 
Hersham was the residence of Lilly, the 
astrologer. He had a house here as early 
as 1636, but he only gave up his London 
dwelling and settled in Hershiuu in 1665. 



In the interval he had acquired a good 
deal of property in the neighbourhood, 
and he lived here as a person of considera- 
tion. He died at Hersham in June 1681, 
and, as already mentioned, was buried in 
the chancel of Walton ch. 

Oatlandst St. Mary, is another eccL dist. 
in Walton par., created 1869 ; pop. 2090 
in 1871. It is of quite recent growth, 
having arisen from the erection of a num- 
ber of villa residences on the southern 
side of Oatlands Park, and partly on land 
enclosed from Walton Common. A street 
or two of shops and cottages followed, and 
in 1862 a pretty little church was built 
from the designs of Messrs. Francis, facing 
the Common and Burwood Park. It is 
of Kentish rag and Bath-stone, early Dec. 
in style, has an apsidal chancel, bell turret, 
and glazed S. porch. A N. aisle was added 
in 1873. It stands in a prettily planted 
and well-kept piece of ground on the 
edge of the Common, with a dark back- 
ground of thick fir plantations. 

The long flat red-brick building by the 
railway and facing the Common, between 
Oatlands and Hersham, is the home of 
the Metropolitan Convalescent Institution^ 
founded in 1854, to provide a temporary 
asylum for poor convalescent patients 
leaving the London hospitals. The build- 
ing was erected in 1864, from the designs 
of Mr. J. Clarke, and though not to be 
commended for its exterior is said to be 
well adapted to its purpose. The situa- 
tion, at least, is as good as could have been 
found. The chapel in the grounds was 
built in 1870, and the home enlarged. It 
now provides beds for 280 adults ; whilst 
the branch at Kingston Hill affords ac- 
commodation for 160 children. Each 
patient remains about 4 weeks in the 
homes — more than 3000 convalescents 
thus obtaining annually benefit of change 
of scene and a breath of country air 
before returning to their ordinary occu- 
pations. More could be done if the funds 
were more abundant. Office, 32, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly. 

WANDSWORTH, Surrey, on the 
river Wandle at its confluence with the 
Thames, 6J m. from Westminster Bridge, 
on the road to Kingston. The L. and 
S.-W., and the L., C, and D. Blys. have 
stations at Wandsworth. Pop. of the 
par. 1 9,783 ; but this includfia th.^ ''tviasasisfe 
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of St. Anne's Hill, 10,116, and the eccl. 
dist. of St. Mary, Summer's Town, 1435, 
and 1853 in St. John's, Union Road, 
Battersea. 

The name, Dom. Wandelewrde and 
Wandesoref in early records Wandles- 
worthy is plainly derived from its situation : 
it is the worth, or village (i.e. enclosed 
place), on the river Wandle. 

From the increase of London, Wands- 
worth has become virtually a suburb. 
It is a busy place, has extensive manu- 
factures and a large trade, and is con- 
tinuously increasing in population. On 
the Wandle, the entrance from South 
Street, are the Royal Paper Mills of Mr. 
M* Murray, a very large establishment ; 
and there are extensive com mills, dis- 
tilleries (Messrs. Watney's), breweries, 
maltings, dye-works, chemical works, 
colour factories, cloth printing and bolt- 
ing mills, match factories, artificial manure 
works, and so forth; and the creek at 
the mouth of the Wandle forms a dock 
for lighters, with coal wharfs and stores. 
By the Thames the ways are narrow and 
dirty, but away from the river are broader 
streets lined with good shops ; outside is 
a vast number of genteel dwellings, and 
about the Common, and on East and 
West Hills, are many good houses. The 
Common has suffered greatly from en- 
croachments and defacements ; but it re- 
mains a common still, wide, open, and 
pleasant; connected, on the one hand, 
with Putney Heath, on the other with 
Clapham Common, and running back to 
Tooting and Streatham Commons. 

Aubrey relates that before his time 
there had been established at Wandsworth 
a manufacture of " brass plates for kettles, 
skellets, frying-pans, etc., by Dutchmen, 
who keep it a mystery." The houses in 
which the mystery was carried on were 
long known as the Frying-pan Houses. 
Dye works were in operation here at least 
as early. Towards the close of the 17th 
cent., many of the French Protestants 
who sought refuge in England upon the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, settled 
in Wandsworth, and engaged in silk 
dyeing, hat making, etc. For their worship 
they rented and enlarged the old Pres- 
byterian chapel in the High Street, and 
in it service was performed in French for 
over a century. Gradually the French 
element became absorbed in the surround- 



ing population, but Wandsworth was long 
famous for hat making. At the parting 
of the roads to Clapham and Vauxhall is 
a small burial-ground — the HnguenoW 
Cemetery — where many old gravestones of 
Frenchmen remain, some almost illegible. 
From the many Engli£^ names on the 
later gravestones it appears to have been 
used as the ordinary burial-ground for 
that end of the parish when the Huguenot 
population began to die out. 

A very different French refugee made 
Wandsworth for some time his abode. 
On Voltaire's release from his second 
imprisonment in the Bastille, he was 
ordered to leave France, and he came 
to England. For two years, 1726-7, he 
lived at Wandsworth, the guest of Sir 
Everard Fawkener, to whom he dedicated 
' Zaire.' He was in bad health, but he 
occupied himself in studying English 
books, and picked up a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the language to write in 
it tolerably for the rest of Ms life. 

Wa/nd9worth Bridge. — In 1873 was 
completed a new iron lattice girder bridge 
of five spans, connecting York Road, 
Wandsworth, with King's Road, Fulham. 
It is described more fully under Fulham, 
p. 227. 

Wandsworth has five churches. The 
old church (All Saints), in the High 
Street, near the bridge over the Wandle, 
is a plain square brick fabric, erected in 
1780, except the tower at the W. end, 
which was built in 1630, but recased in 
1841, and raised by the addition of a 
belfry storey for the reception of a peal 
of 8 bells, cast by Mears of Whitechapel. 

The interior is not more beautiful than 
the outside, but contains a few interesting 
numts, from the older ch. On the E. 
widl, S. of the chancel, mural mont. of 
Alderman Henry Smith, died 1627, with 
his effigy, in gown and ruff, kneeling at 
a desk, under an entablature borne on 
Ionic columns. Beneath is a tablet with 
an insc. setting forth his numerous bene- 
factions. Aid. Smith was a native of 
Wandsworth, of humble lineage; ac- 
quired what was for the time a large 
fortune by business in the City ; married, 
but was left a widower without children, 
and in 1620, being then 72 years of age, 
made over his estates, both real and 
personal, to trustees for charitable pur- 
poses, reserving to himself an annuity 
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from them of £500 a year for his main- 
tenance. His benefactions embraced every 
town and abnost every parish in Surrey, 
the object being not merely to afford 
" reliefe of the poore," but the " setting 
them a-worke." Smith gave primarily 
and chiefly to his native county, but his 
charity was not limited to it. Among 
other bequests he left £1000 to purchase 
lands, in order to provide a rand for 
"redeeming poor captives and prisoners 
from the Turkish tyranie;" £10,000 to 
" buy impropriations for godly preachers ; " 
£150 to found a fellowship at Cambridge 
for his own kindred, etc. The statement 
on the insc. — " here lyeth," repeated in a 
Latin insc. on a gravestone below, is in- 
accurate : there is no trace of interment 
under the grave-stone ; that and the 
mont. were removed from the older eh., 
and Smith's burial-place is unknown. 

By Smith's is another mural mont., 
with small kneeling effigy of Susanna 
Powell, d, 1630, benefactress to this 
parish, widow of John Powell, servant to 
Queen Elizabeth, and daughter of Thomas 
Hayward, yeoman of the guard to 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., and the queens 
Mary and Elizabeth. N. of chancel, mont. 
to Sir Thomas Brodrick, died 1641, and 
wife, Katherine, d. 1678, with their 
busts in marble. Sir Alan Brodrick, 
Surveyor-General of Ireland, d. 1680; 
Alan Brodrick, Ist Viscount Middleton, 
d. 1747 ; George Brodrick, 2nd Viscount 
Middleton, d. 1765, and other members 
of the family were also buried here. 
Their house was at Garrett. The register 
records the burial, April 1635, of " Sarah, 
daughter of Praise Barbone," supposed to 
be the " Praise-God Barebone,"the Puritan 
leather-seller of Fleet Street, who gave 
his name to Cromwell's first or "little" 
Parliament. 

Griffith Gierke, vicar of Wandsworth, 
his chaplain, his servant, and Friar 
Ware, were hanged and quartered, at 
St. Thomas Waterings (by the Old Kent 
Road, then the usual place of execution 
for this part of Surrey), on the 8th of July, 
1539, for denying the royal supremacy. 

St. Anne's Church, St. Anne's Hill, 
made a district ch. in 1847, was erected 
in 1822-24 from the designs of Sir Robert 
Smirke, R.A. It is a Grecian temple, 
100 ft. by 70, with a hexastyle Ionic 
portico and pediment at the W. end. 



The body of the ch. is of brick with stone 
dressings, the portico and pediment are 
of stone. From the roof rises a circular 
tower in two stages, with engaged columns, 
and crowned with a cupola and cross: 
a ch. worth noting as a characteristic 
example of a past phase of fashion in 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

St. Mary, Summer's Town, Garrett, was 
made an eccl. dist. ch. in 1846. The ch. 
is very poor B.E., and consists of nave, 
S. aisle, and bell turret. St. Paul's, on 
St. John's Hill, a chapel-of-ease, belongs 
as much to Battersea as to Wandsworth. 
It is a good Gothic building of stone, 
with tower and spire, and apsidal chancel. 
Holy Trinity, by Wimbledon Park, another 
chapel-of-ease, is a substantial stone 
structure ; Gothic, and cruciform ; erected 
in 1860, and enlarged in 1870. 

There are many dissenting places of 
worship, one for Friends, and one for 
Roman Catholics. It should be noted 
that the first Presbyterian Church in 
England was founded at Wandsworth in 
1572 : their principles of church govern- 
ment and rules of worship were set forth 
in a publication called *The Orders of 
Wandsworth.' ♦ 

The secular buildings include a County 
Court, Police Court, offices of the District 
Board of Works, banks, large schools, me- 
chanics' institutes, etc., but none of any 
architectural interest. 

Wandsworth has many almhouses and 
charitable institutions, and the open 
country outside has been chosen as the 
site for several large establishments un- 
connected with the locality. On the 
Common, near the Clapham Station, is the 
Moydl Patriotic Asylum^ founded and 
endowed from the surplus funds of the 
Crimean Patriotic Fund of 1854, for the 
nurture and education of orphan chil- 
dren o# soldiers, sailors, and marines. The 
first stone of the asylum for girls was laid 
by the Queen, July 11, 1857. The buHd- 
ing, intended for the accommodation of 
300 children, was designed by Mr. Rhode 
Hawkins, as a free imitation — ^with some 
important deviations and the omission 
of the ornamental details — of Heriot's 
Hospital, Edinburgh. At a short distance 
is a correspondent asylum for boys ; but 



* Neale, Hist, of the Puritaiu, vol. i, p. 243 ; 
Lyaong, voL t, ij. Sfti. 
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the establishments are quite distinct. The 
large quaint-looking red brick Gothic 
building, with great central clock-tower, 
and overhanging watch towers at the 
angles, seen above the railway cutting, is 
the Freemasons' Femaie Orphan Asylum ^ 
erected, 1852, from the designs or Mr. 
Philip Hardwick. In Spanish Road, 
Wandsworth Common, is the Friendless 
Boys' Horns, a valuable refuge for boys 
from 10 to 16 years of age, "who have 
lost character, or are in danger of losing 
it." It is said that of the lads who pass 
through the school about 75 per cent, 
are reclaimed. About 200 are now in 
training. At East Hill is St, Peter's 
HospiMy the Almshouse of the Fish- 
mongers' Company, a spacious, solid, and 
comfortable lookiiig range of buildings, 
occupying 3 sides of a quadrangle, with 
a chapel in the centre, erected 1849-51. 
The Moyal Hospital for InowrahleSj West 
Hill, is noticed under Putney. 

On the Common will also be observed 
two enormous piles of buildings, the 
Surrey Lunatic Asylum and the County 
Prison. The former, erected in 1840, 
from the designs of Mr. Wm. Moseley, 
is a late Tudor structure, consisting of 
centre and advanced wings, 536 ft. long, 
and provides accommodation for 950 in- 
mates. The Surrey House of Correction, 
an equally huge group of brick and stone 
buildings, erected in 1851, makes pro- 
vision for 1000 convicted criminals, with 
all appliances for labour, instruction, and 
sickness. The Union Workhouse, East 
Hill, is another vast brick pile, affording 
accommodation for 850 paupers, with a 
large infirmary attached. 

Garrett is a hamlet of Wandsworth, 
about 2 m. S. on the road to Tooting. 
United with Summer's Town, it was made 
an eccL dist. in 1845. The name appears 
to be derived from a mansion which some 
3 cents, since was known as The GarvettSy 
and was the seat of the Brodrick family, 
of whom there are many memorials in 
Wandsworth ch. The place has little in 
itself to attract attention ; but in the last 
cent, it acquired notoriety as the scene of 
a mock election, which appears to have 
been always exceedingly popular with the 
London mob, who flocked to it in prodi- 
gious crowds, and it obtained general cele- 
brity from Foote having dramatised the 
juddeiits of the Section in one of the most 



popular of his comedies, * The Mayor of 
Garrett,' produced at DruryLane in 1764. 
Various attempts have been made to ex- 
plain the origin of the election, but none 
worth repeating. All that is really known 
is that the custom had grown up, on the 
occurrence of a general election, to elect 
a Mayor of Garrett, who in course of 
time came also to be constituted Knight 
and M.P. The candidates were usually 
conspicuous by some personal deformity 
or peculiarity, and a fluent tongue. The 
electors were the mob, the electoral oath 
being administered on a brickbat. There 
were processions from town of the candi- 
dates, a hustiags and speeches, charing of 
the elected, tumult and debauchery. " The 
publicans at Wandsworth, Tooting, Bat- 
tersea, Clapham, and Vauxhall [the line 
of the procession], made a purse,^* writes 
Sir Richard Phillips, " to give it charac- 
ter." Its character was at best a bad one. 
But it is easy to see why the publicans 
upheld it. 

"None but thoea who have seen a Londcn mob 
on any great holiday can form a just idea of these 
elections. On several occasions a hundred thousand 
persons, half of them in carts, in hackney coaches, 
and on horse and ass-back, covered the various 
roads from London, and choked up all the ap- 
proaches to the place of election. At the two last 
elections. I was told, that the road within a mile 
of Wandsworth was so blocked up by vehides, 
that none could move backward or fbrward during 
many hours ; and that the candidates dressed 
like chimney-sweepers on May-day, or in the 
mock fashion of the period, were brought to the 
hustings in the carriages of peers, drawn by six 
horses, the owners themselves condescending to 
become their drivers. " * 

If peers escorted and drove the candi- 
dates, Foote, Garrick, and Wilkes, accord- 
ing to the same chronicler, wrote some of 
their addresses. Becoming at length in- 
sufferable, the election was suppressed in 
1796. An attempt was made to resusci- 
tate it in 1826, but the authorities inter- 
vened, and the election for Garrett belongs 
as much to .the past as an election for 
Gatton or Old Sarum. The proposed elec- 
tion of 1826 induced Hone to visit Garrett 
and collect whatever traditional informa- 
tion yet lingered there. He gave the 
result in his * Every -day Book,' (vol. ii., 
col. 819 — 866) accompanied with much 
additional matter, engravings of the last 
two mayors. Sir Henry Dimsdale, M.P. 

* Sir Richard Phillips, A Homing's Walk to 
Kew, 181T, p. 81. 
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and muffin-seller, and Sir JefEry Dunstan, 
M.P. and itinerant dealer in old wigs, 
and some characteristic "reminiscences 
of Sir JefEry Dunstan," contributed by 
Charies Lamb. 

Dr. John Jebb, Bp. of Limerick, died at 
West HiU in 1833. Mulberry Cottage, 
Wandsworth Common, was the residence 
of Francis Grose, the antiquary. 

WANSTEAD, Essex, lies on the 
rt. of the Chigwell road, between it and 
the river Roding, about 3 m. beyond 
Stratford, and 6 m. from Whitechapel ch. 
by road; ^ m. 8.E. of the Snaresbrook 
Stat, of the Grt.E.Rly.(Ongar line). Pop. 
6119, but this includes the hiuxdet of 
Snaresbrook, and 647 persons in the 
Lifant Orphan Asylum, 209 in the 
Merchant Seamen's Orphanage, and 74 
in Woodhouse Asylum. Lins, George; 
Nightingale. 

The little rambling Tillage is very 
pleasantly situated towards the southern 
extremity of Epping Forest, only the long 
level waste, known as Wanstead Flats, 
lying beyond it. W. of it is Leytonstone, 
N. Woodford. 

The name (Dom. Waenstede) seems to 
be derived, says Lysons, " from the Saxon 
words wan and stede^ signifying the white 
place, or mansion." * This, however, is 
veiy improbable, and more recent autho- 
rities prefer to suppose it a corruption of 
Wodens stede^ or place, — implying the 
existence here of a mound, or other erec- 
tion, dedicated to the widespread worship 
of Woden, f Wanstead appears to have 
been a Roman station. Li 1715, in digging 
holes to plant an avenue in WaiSead 
Park, the workmen came upon a Roman 
pavement, which they traced about 20 ft. 
from N. to S. and 16 ft. from E. to W. 
It was formed of small square coloured 
tesserse, had in the centre a figure of a man 
on horseback, and a border of scroll-work, 
about 1 ft. wide. J At other times founda- 
tions of buildings, fragments of pottery, 
silver and brass coins, etc., have been 
found. 

The manor of Wanstead was given by 



* Lysons, Environs, vol. i., p. 716. 

t Kemble, Saxons in England, voL i., p. 812; 
Taylor, Words and Places, p. 822. 

t S. Lethieullier, Ardiwologia, voL i, p. 66 and 
p. 73. 



iElfric to the monks of Westminster, and 
the grant was confirmed by the Confessor ; 
but it shortly after passed, probably by 
exchange, to the Bp. of London, under 
whom it was held by Ralph FitzBrien 
when the Dom. Survey was made. It 
afterwards passed to the Hodings, Hunter- 
combes, Tattersalls, and Hastings ; and in 
the reign of Henry VIII. belonged to Sir 
John Heron, by the attainder of whose 
son. Sir Giles Heron, it was forfeited to 
the Crown. Edward VI. granted it in 
1549 to Robert Lord Rich, whose son sold 
it in 1677 to Robert Dudley, Elizabeth's 
Earl of Leicester. His widow, to whom 
Wanstead was bequeathed, married Sir 
Christopher Blount, and Wanstead was 
conveyed to Charles Blount, Earl of 
Devonshire. It was then alienated to 
Oeorge Marquis of Buckingham, who 
sold it, 1619, to Sir Henry Mildmay, 
Master of the Jewel Office under James I. 
Having escheated to the Crown in conse- 
quence of Sir. W. Mildmay's share in the 
trial of Charles I., it was given by Charles II. 
to his brother, James Duke of York, who 
transferred it to Sir Robert Brookes. He 
f^ing into difficulties, sold it in 1667 to 
Sir Josiah Child, the great merchant and 
banker, and governor and autocrat of the 
East India Company, whose son Richard 
was created Viscount Castlemaine in 1718, 
and Earl Tylney in 1732. On the death 
without issue of John Earl Tyhiey, in 
1784, this manor, with other large estates, 
devolved to Sir James Tylney Long, whose 
daughter and heiress, Eatherine, married 
the Hon. Wm. Wellesley Pole, who as- 
sumed the name of Wm. Pole-Tylney- 
Long- Wellesley, and succeeded, 1845, to 
the title of Earl of Momington. The 
manor is now the property of Earl 
Cowley. 

The original manor-house, said to have 
been call^ Naked Hall Hawe, was taken 
down and rebuilt by Lord Chancellor 
Rich, who made it his summer residence. 
Queen Mary stayed in it some days be- 
tween her accession to the throne and her 
coronation, and Elizabeth visited the 
Chancellor here in July 1661. The Earl 
of Leicester enlarged and improved the 
house, and in May 1578 entertained Queen 
Elizabeth for some days. For the occa- 
sion. Sir Philip Sidney wrote a dramatic 
interlude, printed at the end of the 
I * Arcadia,' which. v«& i^\a.^^ \sr&ss^ '^^siSi 
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Qaeen in Wanstead Garden, and in which 
the May-Ladie, mistress of "this place 
and this time," does homage ** to the 
beautifuUest Lady these woods have ever 
received," and craves her judgment be- 
tween her two lovers. In the following 
September, Elizabeth again visited the 
Earl at Wanstead ; and almost immediately 
after her departure, the 20th of September, 
1678, Leicester was married at Wanstead 
House to the widow of Walter Devereux, 
Earl of Essex. From the inventory of 
his property, taken at Leicester's death, 
Wanstead House would not seem to have 
been very splendidly furnished, the entire 
furniture, stock, etc., being valued at only 
£ 1 1 1 9 6«. 6^. But the prices of the several 
articles were hardly such as they would 
be appraised at now. The pictures in 
the g^ery, including three portraits of 
Henry VIIL, and others of Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth, in all 48 in number, 
were rated at £11 I3s. id. — an average of 
something under 6s, 6d. each I The Earl's 
library — consisting of an old Bible; Foxe's 
Acts and Monuments, old and torn ; seven 
psalters, and a service-book — were valued 
at 13#. Sd, The horses at Wanstead were 
valued at £316. In June 1603 the Earl 
of Mountjoy, on returning from Ireland 
with Hugh O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone, lodged 
at Wanstead for a season before they were 
received at Court. James I. stayed here 
in Sept. 1607, on his return from a western 
progress. Of the old fabric there is a 
view, on a small scale, in the background 
of a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, by De 
Heere, at Welbeck. A small print of it 
was published in 1649 by Stent. Whilst 
the residence of Sir Bobert Brookes it was 
visited by Pepys, who thus records his 
impression of it : 

** May Uth, 1666.— I took coach to Wanstead, 
the house where Sir H. Mildmay died, and now 
8ir Robert Brookes lives, having bought it of the 
Duke of York, it being forfeited to him : a fine 
seat, but an old-fashioned house, and, being not 
full of people, looks flatly." • 

When Sir Josiah Child bought the 
manor, and made Wanstead his residence, 
he spent large sums in improving the 
gardens, planting trees, laying out avenues, 
and forming a lake and canals. In the 
spring of 1683, Evelyn went to look at 
his improvements : 

• Pepys, Diary. 



"16 March, 1688.— I went to see Sir Josiah 
Child's prodigious cost in planting walnut trees 
about hiB seate, and making fish-ponds, many 
miles in circuit, in Epping Forest, in a bairen 
spot, as oftentimes these suddenly monied men for 
the most part seats themselves. He, from a mer- 
chant's apprentice, and management of the East 
India Company's stock, being arrived to an estate 
rtis Raid) of £200,000; and lately married his 
daughter to the eldest sou of the Duke of Beaufort, 
late Marques of Worcester, with £60,000 portional 
present, and various expectations." * 

The old house was taken down, and a 
new one begun, about 1716, by the 1st 
Earl Tylney, then Sir Richard Child. 
Colin Campbell was the architect em- 
ployed, and Wanstead House, when com- 
pleted, though without the wings which 
Campbell designed, was generally con- 
sidered the best of his works. Its sump- 
tuousness greatly impressed contemporary 
critics, who pronounced it "one of the 
noblest houses, not only in England, but 
in Europe." It was of Portland stone, 
260 feet long and 70 deep. In the centre 
was a stately portico of six Corinthian 
columns, and a pediment with the Childs* 
arms on the tympanum, the approach 
being by a double flight of steps. The 
Great Hall, 63 ft. by 45, had the ceiling 
decorated with paintings of Morning, 
Noon, Evening, and Night; the walls 
were hung with paintings, and antique 
statues and statues of the Arts were 
ranged on pedestals. The Dining Boom 
and the Drawing Room were each 27 ft. 
square. The State Dining Boom, 27 ft. 
square, had the ceiling painted with the 
Seasons ; the corresponding Drawing 
Room, 30 ft. by 25, had on the ceiling the 
story of Jupiter and Semele. The Great 
Dining Room was 40 ft. by 27, and the 
adjacent Drawing Room 27 ft. square. 
A Saloon 30 ft. square was adorned with 
sculpture. The Ball Room, 70 ft. by 27, 
was fitted up in the utmost splendour of 
the time. There were besides a Common 
Dining Parlour, 40 ft. by 35 (making four 
in all), and a Breakfast Room, 32 ft. by 26, 
and no fewer than four large state bed- 
rooms, and many secondary chambers.f 
All the rooms were hung with pictures, 
and the furniture was of the richest de- 
scription. If Walpole is not hypercritical. 



* Evelyn, Memoirs. 

•f Campbell has given elevations, sections, and 
ground ^fans of Wanstead House in the Vitruvius 
Britanmcus, yoL 1, pi. 21—- 27. 
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much of it was, howeyer, in questionable 
taste:— 

" I diDfid Twteidaj at Wanstead : many yaaxa 
hare paaaed amoe I saw it. The dispodtion of the 
hoaae and the prospect are better than I expected, 
and rtaj fine : the gaxdva, which they tell you cost 
aa much as the hoose, that is, £100,000 (don't tell 
Mr. MnntE) ia wretched ; the famitore fine, hat 
totally without taste : sach oontinenoies and inoon- 
tinencies of Soipio and Alexander, by I don't know 
whom I such flame-colonred gods and goddeases 
by Kent! sach family-pieceB, t^— I beUere the 
great Earl himself, for they are as a«;ly as the 
children that he really begot 1 The whole great 
apartment is of oak, finely carved, unpainted, and 
has a channing effect" * 

A Terj different and perhaps fairer 
critic wrote — 

'* Wanstead apon the whole is one of the noblest 
hoases in En^^d. The magnificence of having 
f oar state bedchambeis, with complete apartments 
to thcaoQ, and the ball-room, are saperior to any- 
thing^ the kind in Hoaght<ni, Holkam, Blenheim, 
andw ilton. Bat each of these hoases is saperior 
to this in other particalars ; and to form a complete 
palace, somethmg mast be taken from all. In 
respect of elegance of architectare, Wanstead is 
second to Holkam. Bat what a bailding woald it 
be, were the wings added according to the first 
desis^"t 

Sir J. Tylney Long died in 1794, and 
his only son, an infant, shortly after. 
For many years, during the minority of 
the heiress, Miss Tylney Long, Wanstead 
was the residence of the Prince de Cond^ 
(father of the unfortunate Due d'Enghien), 
and the occasional residence of Louis 
XVni., and other exiled members of the 
Bourbon family. 

The competition for the hand of " the 
rich heiress," as she was styled, was kee^ 
even royalty, it was said, taking part in it. 
The prize was won by the least worthy. 
The Hon. W. Pole Tylney-Long Wellesley 
entered into possession, and by reckless 
and profligate expenditure soon dissipated 
the heiress's wealth, and encumbered the 
estates ; and in June 1822 the contents of 
Wanstead were sold by George Robins. 
The auction lasted 32 days, and produced 
£41,000. Finally, no one being found 
willing to purchase it as it stood, the 
house was pulled down, and the materials 
sold piecemeal. 

Now, not a vestige of the palaCe remains, 
and of the ornaments of the grounds only 
the dinnantled grotto. The lake and 

* Horace Walpole to Richard Bentley, Joly 17, 
1755 ; Letters, vol. ii, p. 451. 

t Arthur Young, Six Weeks' Tour in the South 
of Englaud. 1708. 



canals are left, the heronry is still kept up, 
some of Uie avenues remain, and a few old 
trees are standing, but all available timber 
was long ago converted into cash. At the 
sale of the contents of the house, the 
family portraits were reserved ; but later 
(Feb. 8, 1861) these too were dispersed by 
Christie and Hanson, ^* in consequence," 
as the catalogue states, " of the non-pay- 
ment for expenses for warehousing room." 
A more complete wreck was hardly ever 
witnessed. The rich heiress died Sept. 
1826 — ^three years after the sale of her 
goods and destruction of her house. 

Within the park stands Wanstead 
C%«rc*(of the Virgin Mary), built 1787-90, 
at the cost of Sir James l^lney-Long in 
place of the old parish ch., which was 
small, inconvenient, and dilapidated. The 
new ch., which was designed by Thomas 
Hardwick, is of Portland stone, a plain 
rectangular cube, with, at the W. end, a 
tetrastyle Doric portico, and a small 
cupola-crowned Ionic turret. Theinterior 
is in like manner coldly classic, as classic 
architecture was then understood. But it 
is well and even elegantly finished ; the 
nave is separated from the aisles by 
Corintluan columns, and the E. window 
is filled with painted glass. The great 
feature of the int. is however the sump- 
tuous mont. of Sir Josiah Child (d. 1699), 
removed here from the old ch. A statue 
of Sir Josiah, the size of life, is on a 
pedestal, under a pediment. Beneath are 
semi-recumbent statues of his son. Sir 
Bichard, and his wife. A mourning 
female is seated on each side of the 
pedestal; boys, angels, and emblematic 
figures are variously disposed ; and from 
a canopy which is suspended over all, 
depends a falling curtain. 

Dr. James Pound, distinguished in his 
day as a naturalist and astronomer, was 
rector of Wanstead from 1707 till his death 
in 1 724. Pound wrote several papers which 
were printed in the * Philosophical Trans- 
actions,' but his most enduring claim to 
remembrance is that he supplied Newton 
with many observations, which are ac- 
knowledged in the * Principia,' and taught 
his more famous nephew, James Bradley, 
how to observe. James Bradley resided for 
some time with his uncle as his curate. 
After his uncle's death he erected, 1727, 
a zenith sector in the house of his aunt ; 
with it made the observations which 
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confirmed those made by him at Kew, 
and continuing his investigations here, 
arrived at his great discovery of aberra- 
tion—one of the most important in the 
history of astronomy. The house was 
pulled down long ago, and the site is 
forgotten. 

To Pound's house, or for his use, was 
brought the famous May-pole of the 
Strand. 

" The May-pole, oommonly called the May-pole . 
in the Strand, abore 100 feet in height, beioff 
grown old and decayed, waa April 1717, obtained 
by Sir Isaac Newton, Knt., of the parish ; and 
being taken down, was carried away through the 
City in a carriage of timber, onto Wan*ted in 
Eawx And by the leave of Sir Richard Child, 
Bnr. Lord CasUemain, granted to the Rer. Mr. 
Pound, rector of that parish, was reared np and ; 
placed in his park there ; the use whereof isfor the : 
raising of a telescope the largest in the world, | 
giren by a Vreadh gentleman [M. Hugon] to the 
Royal Society : he being a member thereof. It 
had not long been set up there, but these witty 
verses were fa^oned upon it by an unknown 
Hand. 

' Once I adom'd the Strand, 

But now hare found 

My way to Pound, 
In Baron Newton's Land,' ** etc.* 

John Saltmarsh, a noted Puritan divine 
and controversialist, lived at Wanstead, 
and was buried in the ch.-yard, 1647. The 
famous citizen, Sir William Curtis, M.P. 
(d. 1829), and Joseph Wilton, the sculptor 
(d. 1803), were also buried here. Sir Wm. 
Penn, Pepys's friend and colleague in the 
Navy Office, and father of the founder of 
Pennsylvania, was for some years a resi- 
dent, and at one time gave out that he 
was about to buy Wanstead House of Sir 
Robert Brookes ; but " I dare be hanged," 
wrote Pepys, " if ever he could mean to 
buy that great house, that knows not how 
to furnish one that is not the tenth part 
so big. "f 

On the W. of Wanstead Park, divided 
from it by the road to Snaresbrook, re- 
mains what looks like a wild bit of the 
Forest, but having avenues across it, the 
chief nearly a mile long— no doubt relics 
of the old avenues of Sir Josiah Child's 
planting. The larger avenue, known as 
T/ie Avenue, is a favourite resort of East- 



• J. Styrpe, Stow's Survey of London, ed. 1720, 
b iv., ch. 7, vol ii., p. 104. From what is said in 
another place (p. 112) there would seem to have 
been only about 20 ft. of the May-pole left when 
Sir Isaac Newton obtained leave to remove it. 

t Pepys, Diaiy, April 14th, 1667. 



end holiday-makers and school parties, 
who come here during the summer months 
in vans and other vehicles in prodigious 
numbers, and amuse themselves with 
swings, donkey and pony races, and a 
variety of sports. Some of the trees are 
large, but the best timber trees have been 
felled. Obs. on the rt., on entering from 
the park, a magnificent oak, partly hollow 
and decaying, but the head still verdant, 
and the whole picturesque. Between the 
Avenue and the Park is Park Gate, the 
pleasant seat and grounds of Alderman T. 
Quested Finnis ; and Park Mouse (Mrs. 
Venables). 

A little S., within a bank-and-hedge 
enclosure, stood Lake Souse, of old an 
outlying banqueting hall belonging to 
Wanstead House, now pulled down. Of 
Lake House, Thomas Hood took a lease 
in the spring of 1831, and made it his 
residence till driven away, sorely against 
his will, by increasing pecuniary difll- 
culties, in 1835. Whilst here he wrote 
* Tylney Hall,' the title, at least, suggested 
by the story of Wanstead House, as many 
of the descriptions were by the scenery of 
the neighbourhood. 

The broad level space S. of Wanstead 
Park is Wanstead Mats— in the Ordnance 
Map marked Epping Lower Forest, a 
name unrecognized in the locality. About 
400 acres in area, it was, only a few years 
back, a bright breezy expanse of furze and 
bramble, heath and fern, with a few trees, 
mostly hornbeams, scattered irregularly 
about it. But it has been much encroached 
on and defaced. The trees have been 
felled, farms laid out, brick-fields opened, 
gravel dug, and it is now a mere waste, 
rough and uninviting. From beyond 
memory it has been a great resort of 
gipseys,* and the tribes who have adopted 
gipsey habits and a wandering life, hawk- 
ing mats and brooms and the like, telling 
fortunes to servant girls, picking up un- 
considered trifles, and dwelling in cara- 
vans, many of which may be seen at 
almost any time about the edge of Wan- 
stead Flats. 

On these fiats, in 1806, George III. re- 
viewed a force of 10,000 men. The Duke 
of Wellington is said to have strongly 
recommended their being obtained as a 
place on waich to exercise large bodies of 

* Borrow, Romano Lavo-Lil, p. 278, etc. 
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troops. His advice was at the time un- 
heeded, but in June 1874 Wanstead Flats 
were secured by the Government for mili- 
tary drill and exercise. 

The village lies N. of Wanstead Park, 
about the Green and Grove, and the lanes 
running off towards Barking Side, Snares- 
brook, and Woodford. New houses have 
been built wherever land could be ob- 
tained, some large and good, but the 
greater part of moderate size, and many 
small. The country, though much altered, 
is still rural, sylvan, and in places almost 
forestal. On the N. side of the Green a 
new church (Christ Church) was built in 
1861, and eriarged and a new tower and 
spire added in 1871. It is a very good 
village ch., of stone with slated roofs ; 
early Dec. in style, with plate tracery to 
the nave windows ; comprises nave with 
wide aisles, chancel, tower at the N.W., 
with octagonal stone spire, and S. porch. 
The E. and W. windows are filled with 
painted glass. 

At WbodHde is the Princes Louise 
Home for Yotmg CHrls, for the reclama- 
tion and protection of young women, and 
preparing them for service. There are 
(May 1876) 92 girls in the home ; 1201 
have been admitted since the opening, of 
whom 915 have been sent to service, 176 
restored to friends. At New Wanstead are 
the Almshouses of the Weavers' Company, 
a well-built, roomy, and comfortable pile. 

The hamlet of Snabesbbook, with the 
Infant Orphan Asylum, and the Merchant 
Seamen's Orphan Asylum, is noticed under 
that heading. 

WAKE, Hebts, a market town, 
on the left bank of the river Lea, 2 m. 
N.E. of Hertford, 21 m. from London by 
road, 24 m. by the Ware and Hertford 
branch of the Grt. E. Rly. Pop. of the 
town 4917 ; of the par. (including 202 
in the Union Workhouse) 5403. Inns: 
Mailway Ta/vern ; SaraceiCs Head ; 
French Horn; White Lion. 

The town consists now, as a century 
and a half ago, of " one fair street in 
length, with divers back streets and lanes, 
full of houses and famous for inns" — 
famous, that is, for number, for Ware inns 
are anything but famous for goodness. 
The High Street runs E. and W. by the 
river, two broad streets run from it north- 
ward, and at the £. end the main street 



turns sharply, and crosses the Lea by a 
wide iron bridge erected in 1846. The fine 
old ch. stands in an open space on the rt. 
of the High Street, near the centre of the 
town, of which it is the chief ornament. 
The old houses are few, but there are two 
or three with timber frame- work, carved : 
as the Bull's Head Inn, opposite the lane 
to Ware Park. Ware has a Town Hall 
and a Com Exchange, a branch bank, and 
the like, but none of its buildings besides 
the ch. are of architectural v5ue. The 
malt-houses form the most conspicuous 
feature, both of the town and its suburbs. 
Ware is the largest malting town in 
England. The malt-tax collected in it 
amounts to a quarter of a million annu- 
ally. There are also several breweries; 
large com mills ; brick-fields ; the timber 
trade is considerable, and the com market, 
held on Tuesday, is one of the largest in 
the county. The Com Exchange, Church 
Street, is a substantial building, erected 
in 1867 ; behind it is the Cattle Market. 
Over the bridge. Ware has a southern 
suburb, of which Ammell End may be 
considered a part. {See Amwell.) 

In 896 the Danes towed their ships up 
the Lea, constructed a fortress on that 
river 20 miles above London, and there 
wintered. In the summer the Londoners, 
with such help as they could obtain, at- 
tacked them in their encampment, but 
were repulsed, compelled to retreat, and 
four of the king's thanes were slain. 
Alfred now placed his army so as to enable 
the Londoners to secure their harvest un- 
molested, made a careful survey of the 
Lea river, and ascertained where the 
watercourse might be so dealt with that 
the Danes would be unable to bring out 
their ships. There he accordingly con- 
structed fortifications on the opposite 
banks, and set his men to work. The 
Danes, when they found that they could 
not fioat their ships down the river, aban- 
doned them, broke up their camp, and 
marched across the country towards 
Cambridge. 

The locality of the Danish camp is 
uncertain ; but it is believed to be some- 
where between Ware and Hertford. Nor 
does the Saxon Chronicle state clearly 
the nature of the operation by which 
Alfred rendered it impracticable for the 
Danes to take their ships down the river. 
It is supposed that he effected his purpose 
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by making seyeral new cuts about Walt- 
ham Abbey and lower down the stream, 
and thas diverting the water from the 
natural channel ^Hie notion that he made 
a weir for the purpose of obstmcting the 
navigation seems hardly feasible, and 
least of all that Ware was *'the place 
at which Alfred constructed his weir 
across the river Lea in order to cut off 
the retreat of the Danes." * If the Danes 
were encamped on the Lea only 20 miles 
from London, they must have been at the 
farthest at Hertford, and they would 
hardly have allowed Alfred to build his 
two fortresses within sight of their camp, 
and carry out his works, whatever they 
were, unopposed. It is indeed clear from 
the Chromcle that the works took the 
Danes by surprise, and could not there- 
fore have been carried on in their imme- 
diate vicinity. From Camden downwards 
it has however been usual to ascribe the 
name of the town ( W<vra» in Dom.) to a 
weir (A.-8. m(BT) constructed across the 
Lea at the Danish inroad, but the more 
common opinion is that the weir was 
made by the Danes to form a secure haven 
for their ships during the winter. 

'* Some say this town was built, An. 914, 
by order of King Edward, the son of King 
Alfred," f l>^t t^e burh built by him is 
expressly stated to have been at Hertford, 
and " on the 8. of the Lea," whereas Ware 
is on the N. of that river. {8ee Hebt- 
FOBD, p. 338.) At the Dom. Siirvey Ware 
was a small place of about 180 inhabit- 
ants. There were a village reeve and a 
priest, and probably therefore a church, 
38 villans, 27 bordarii, 12 cottars, and 
9 bondmen; also 2 Frenchmen and 3 
Englishmen, with 32 serfs, villans, and 
bordarii under them. There were 2 
mills, the rent of which was f our-and- 
twenty shillings and 400 eels save 25. 
The other vassals had 3 mills paying ten 
shillings of rent yearly. Meadows ; pan- 
nage for 400 hogs ; a park of wild animals 
(parous bestiorum silvaticarum), and 4 
arpents of vineyard newly planted — per- 
haps by the Frenchmen. The whole value 
was £45 ; when received £50 : the same 
as in King Edward's time. 

At ^s time the manor belonged to 
Hugh de Grentemaisnil, and it was held 

• Taylor, Wordi and Places, p. 80*. 

t Chauiu7, Hextfoid«hire, voL i., p. 894. 



by his descendants till towards the end of 
the 12th cent., when a heiress, Petronill, 
carried it by marriage to Bobeort Blanch- 
maines, Earl of Leicester. It afterwards 
passed to Saier De Quincy, Earl of Win- 
chester, who " by his great power " broke 
down the iron chain which locked up the 
passage over the bridge, and succeeded in 
freeing the town from the toll paid to the 
corporation of Hertford, by all who passed 
over the bridge or through the town ; and 
*< by this means, the great road was turned 
from Hertford through this town, where 
inns and houses have been since erected 
by degrees, for the receipt of travellers ; 
so that from a small vill., it is now become 
a great and populous town." * In 1254 
Robert De Quincy obtained of Henry IIL 
a grant for a market and fair. In 1262 
the manor passed by marriage to Baldwin 
Wake ; in the reign of Edward IIL, to Kr 
Thomas Holland, afterwards Earl of Kent, 
in whose family it remained notwith- 
standing the execution and attainder of 
his heir, Thomas Duke of Surrey, in 1400, 
till carried by a heiress, 1409, to Thomas 
de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. It after- 
wards passed to the King-maker Earl of 
Warwick ; then to Richa^ Duke of Glou- 
cester, afterwards Eling ; and upon his 
death at Bos worth was settled by Henry 
VII. upon his mother, the Countess of 
Richmond. On her death it was granted 
to the Lady Margaret Pole, Countess of 
Salisbury, mother of the Cardinal, and 
upon her execution reverted to the Crown. 
Queen Mary, on her accession, restored 
the manor to Katherine Countess of 
Huntingdon, granddaughter of the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, who about 1570 sold it 
to Thomas Fane^awe, remembrancer in 
the Exchequer, an office held by five suc- 
cessive generations of the family, from 
Elizabeth to Anne. The manor was sold 
about 1700 to Sir Thomas Byde, a brewer 
of London, in whose family it remained 
till 1846, when it was alienated to James 
Cudden. In 1853 it was purchased by 
Daniel De Castro, and in 1869 by George 
Rastrick, Esq. f 

The manor-house stands on the W. side 
of Wwre Pa/rk^ about 1 m. W. of Ware. 
The house, a spacious and comfortable 
but commonplace mansion, was built by 

* Chaunoj, toL i., p. 897. 

t Channojr ; Glatterbuok ; Ciumum. 
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Sir Thomas Byde, on the site of the ancient 
seat of the Fanshawes. Happily, Sir 
Thomas, while pulling down the house, 
spared the ancestral trees, many of which 
are now of magnificent proportions. The 
avenue, above half a mile long, through 
which there is a public way from Ware to 
Bengeo, is particularly fine. One noble 
oak in it measures nearly 20 ft. in girth 
at 4 ft. from the ground, and has a grand 
head and immense roots spreading far 
above-ground. This avenue, and the 
great oaks and elms which so happily 
adorn the park, are said to have been 
planted by Sir Henry Fanshawe, who, 
according to his friend Sir Henry Wotton, 
was an incomparable gardener. 

*' Though other countries have more benefit of 
son than we, and thereby more properly tyed to 
contemplate this delight [a garden]; yet have I 
seen in our own, a delicate and diligent curiosity, 
surely without parallel among foreign nations: 
namely, in the Garden of Sir Henry Fanshawe, at 
his seat in Ware Park ; where, I well remember, 
he did so precisely examine the tinctures and 
seasons of his flowers, that in their settings, the 
inwardest of which that were to come up at the 
same time, should be always a little darker than 
the utmost, and so serve them for a kind of gentle 
shadow, like a piece, not of Nature, but of Art : 
which mention (incident to this place) I have 
willingly made of Ms name, for the dear friendship 
that was long between us." * 

The visitor to Ware should not fail to 
visit Ware Park : it lies immediately W. 
of the town. High and undulating, sloping 
on the W. steeply to the Lea, it affords 
capital views of the valley of the Lea, the 
towns of Ware and Hertford, and the 
country beyond. Ware Park is now the 
seat of John Gwyn- Jeffreys, Esq., LL.D., 
D.L. 

The other manors need not detain us. 
But the manor-house of Blakesware — " a 
fair seat " old Chauncy terms it, " about 
three miles distant from the town on the 
east," the seat of the Featherstones, 
Leventhorpes, Clutterbucks, and Plumers, 
has won a lasting place in our literature. 
It is the Blakeamoor Hall of Charles 
Lamb's delightful essay, * Blakesmoor in 

H shire.' Of the fine old mansion, 

which stood directly opposite the road 
from the neighbouring village of Widf ord, 
not a vestige is left. It was pulled down 
in 1822 by Mrs. Plumer, then lady of the 



* Sir H. Wotton, Elements of Architecture, 
Reliquisa Wottonianse, 4th ed., 1685, p. 64. 



manor. Close by it stood the cottage in 
which dwelt Lamb's Rosamund Gray. 
This too has been swept away. 

A priory was founded on the W. side of 
the town, beyond the ch., according to 
Chauncy, " about the 18th year of the 
reign of King Henry III., by Margaret, 
Countess of Leicester," bat it was more 
probably of earlier foundation, and en- 
riched and enlarged by her. It was for . 
friars of the order of St. Francis, who held 
it till the Dissolution. The estate was 
given by Henry VIII. to Thomas Byrch ; 
has since frequently changed hands ; and 
now belongs to Clement Morgan, Esq., 
who purchased it in 1868. Only a few 
fragments of the conventual buildings 
remain. The mansion built on the site 
is known as The Priory. 

Ware Church (St. Mary) is a large and 
handsome cruciform building of flint and 
stone, with a lofty embattled tower of 5 
floors and short thin spire. The body of 
the ch. is Dec, the chancel and tower are 
Perp. In the tower is a peal of 8 bells. 
The interior is roomy and striking. It 
has a wide nave of 5 bays, with a good 
open timber roof. The chancel arch is 
large and well moulded, and a lofty arch 
opens into the tower and displays the W. 
window. In the large E. window is a 
representation of the Crucifixion. A Lady 
Chapel on the S. is divided from the 
chancel by an arch with a slender central 
clustered column of polished Purbeck 
marble, and from the S. transept by a 
screen of carved oak. The large window 
in this transept is recent, and foreign in 
character to the rest of the building. The 
ch. was restored throughout, the interior 
thoroughly, a few years back, when the 
mouldmgs and tracery were for the most 
part rechiselled, and much new work 
inserted. Obs. the font, of the reign of 
Henry IV., and good. It is octagonal, 
and has on the panels figures in high 
relief of the Virgin, St. Gabriel, St. John 
the Baptist, St. Christopher carrying the 
Saviour, St. George, St. Margaret, St. 
Catherine, and St. Thomas. In the Lady 
Chapel are a piscina, sedilia, and ambreys. 

"V^^en the ch. was restored, many of the 
monts. were removed and lost, or set up 
in other places. The only one left of any 
interest is a mural marble mont. removed 
from the Lady Chapel — of old the manor 
chapel of Ware ?^V— \.vi XX^fc^.^x-sssK^x^^ 
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t>f Sir Bichai\i FansharWOj d* at Madrid, 
1666j translator of Gutarinfe Pastor Fitio, 
the Luciad of Camoena, etc., ainbaF«ador 
from Cbfljles 11. to the Courts of Portugal 
jiTid Spflin, a,iid huaband of Annti Lady 
Kansh&woH autboreBSi fjf the * Memoirs of 
the Fanshawe Family,* which throw so 
attractive a light on the last years of 
Charles 1, There are other monta. to 
Fanshawesi, Diekinaona^ etc. An altar 
torab in tbe N. transept had some good 
hra^^ex^ which were stolen fiCTeral yeAra 
ago by the parish clerk, Severa,! of the 
brassea on the floors were lost at the re- 
i^toration of the ch*, but two or three are 
left. The most curious is that in the S. 
transept to Wm. Pyrry, d. 1470, imd hia 
wive^ A^cis and Alice, by each of whom 
he had 5 sons and 6 daughters, Ekn, 
wife of Wm. Wnrbnlton, 1454; and a 
female without name of somewhat late 
date. 

In the ch.-yard, S. of the cb., ia the 
tomb of Dr, William Mead. d. Xfj52, 
** OKetl 148 year^t 9 months, 3 weeks, and 
4 days ; " but the inscription is ouly of 
about Oie year 1850, and the age, enoug:h 
to startle Mr. Thorns from bis propriety, 
is probably due to the mason employed 
to recut the inac.> which had become 
illeppble.* — or to bis employer, 

Chriflt Church, in the New Eoad^ is a 
handsome building of Kentish rag and 
Bath stone, E.E. in style, erected in 1858, 
at the cost of Robert Hanbury, Esq,, of 
Polea, from the designs of Mr. W, E. 
Stevens. It has nave, aiales^ porches^ and 
a tower and spire at the S.E. 

There are the usna] chapels, all common- 
place as bnildingB. It was as minister of 
the Independent Chapel, Ware, that Wil- 
liam Godwin* the author of ' Political 
Justice,' and ^ Caleb Williams/ com- 
menced his uueosformable career* Among 
the natives must be nlnced William of 
Ware, the teacher of Duns Scotua, since, 
as Fuller has it, he was "born in that 
thoroughfare town," though nritbing is 
said of any later ceinneciion with it, 

Roman remains have been found at dif - 
ferent tinier on the If .W. t>f the town> and 
in the lower ground by the Lea. They 
inelude weapons, a brasa atcelyfird, coins 
of Scverua, etc. Some stone coffins bAve 

* J. K Cuhua, Hist, of BArtfankhire,fDl, iSTOl* 



also been found in what was probably 
a cemetery of the priory. 

The mo&L noted of the local antiquities, 
thotigh now lost to the town, is the 
Great Bed of Ware^ already famous in 
Shatspeare's time : 

"Sir Toh^ f^^r^^.— Go write it inn martial hAud ; 
IwcuJiEt and brififf ; it ia no maFtUirh*)^ witty, ao it 
ba tiliHiuflDt antl full of inventinn . . . ^ and 
u manj Jiea aa Trijl lie in thy ihoat frf papfir, 
■IthDug^K the sheet were big dnough for the Bed of 
Wars ill Kn^Lftud, j»t tjm dowa."* 

Allusioos to the " B[*d of Ware '^ are not 
nufrequent in our literature, Ohauncy f 
noticing the " large betl which is twelve 
foot square," observes that " the strange- 
nesa of this unusual siae oftentimes invited 
the curious traveller ttj view the same," 
and he adds a not very decent story of 
six citistens and their wives who came 
from London in a frolict which probably 
Byron had in hia memory when he wrote 
that 

" All (ekdept Kahometaiis) forbeoj" 
To mako th« nuptial uouch tiBtd qf Jrant^'J 

The great bed, or rather bedstead, is eaid 
to have belonged to Ware Park, but of 
this there is no evidence. It was kept 
at the Crown until that inn was taken 
down in 1765, when it was tTanaferrcd to 
the Bull. It was afterwards removed to 
the Saracen's Head, where it was placed 
in a larire room on the second floor, with 
other old furniture* Later the neqnire- 
mente of the inn led the landlord to 
divide the room into two, and the great 
bed was shortened some 3 ft. to adapt it 
to the lessened room. The bedstead is of 
very dark oak : the end posts have massive 
pedestals about 2 ft high, on which rest 
4 thin pillars bearing arches* above which 
arc circular posts about i ft high, very 
elaborately carved. The canopy and 
head-board are also elaborately cnrved, 
the latter having panels st^parated by 
human figttres, and decorated with heraldic 
and symbolic devices, roses interlaced and 
ealoured, and renaissance omanients. 
The total height is about 12 ft. In its 
last years at the Baracen's Head, it looked 
sadly dilapidated, and br»re marks of 
having been much hacked and damaged 
by visitors. On it was painted the date 

* Twelfth Niifht^ .Act ill., K. a. 

\ Hist. Antiq. of Hertfardshiiq^ tdL i„ p- 114, 

% Uou Juaii, CjLHto vi., 12. 
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1463, but this was palpably modem. 
I>om the style of the carving it appeared 
to be of the reign of Elizabeth. It was 
put up for sale by auction in 1862, but 
the purchase was not completed, and it 
remained at the Saracen's Head till 1869, 
when it was bought by the proprietor of 
the Rye House, where it is now shown in 
a room prepared for its reception. (See 
Rye House, p. 518.)* 

In a meadow S. of the Lea, on the rt. 
of the road to Hertford, f m. from Ware 
bridge, is Chadswellj the head spring of 
the New River. The site of the principal 
spring is marked by a stone erected by the 
New River Company, an insc. on which 
states that it was opened in 1608, and that 
the water is conveyed a distance of 40 miles. 
From the spring the water flows into a 
circular basin, and thence into a channel, 
which, having been swelled by some cuts 
from the Lea, and by large additions from 
the Amwell springs (&ee Amwbll), runs 
for several miles parallel to the Lea. The 
vale of the Lea, from Ware nearly to 
Tottenham, is the scene of the * Complete 
Angler,' the neighbourhood of Ware, 
Ware Park, and Amwell being particularly 
favoured by Walton ; but the disciple of 
honest Iza^ who makes a pilgrimage 
along the meadows he describes so lovingly, 
must not look to find them so " chequered 
with water-lilies and lady-smocks,'* or in 
any way so inviting as they were when 
Piscator and his scholar rambled and 
gossiped along them. 

Ware Side is a hamlet about 2 m. N.E. of 
Ware, and an eccl. dist. of 738 inh,, f orm^ 
in 1844, with the addition of a small 
portion of Thundridge par. It is a quiet 
little place, vrith a small semi-Norman 
eh. (Holy Trinity) erected in 1841, and 
an old Grammar School, which has been 
resuscitated of late years, and is now in a 
tolerably flourishmg state. 

Wade's Mill, 2 m. N. of Ware, gave rise 
to a local proverb, **Ware and Wades 
Mill are worth all London," which, says 
Thomas Fuller, " is, I assure you, a master- 
piece of the vulgar wits in this county, 
wherewith they endeavour to amuse 
travellers, as if Ware, a thoroughfare 
market, and Wade's Mill (part of a village 

* The bedstead is engraved in Clatterbaok's 
Hist, of Hertfordshire, roL iii ; Shaw's Ancient 
Furniture ; and Knight's Pictorial Shakspeare, 
Notes to Twelfth Night. 



lying 2 m. N. thereof) were so prodi- 
giously rich as to countervail the wealth 
of London. The fallacy lieth in the 
homonymy of Ware, here, not taken for 
that town so named, but for all vendible 
commodities." ♦ 

WARLEY, GREAT,— West 

^ Waeley, or Wabley Abbess, Essex, 

f 3 m. S. of the Brentwood Stat, of the Grt. 

I B. Rly. (Colchester line), on the road to 

1 Grays. Pop. 1416, but of these 1004 were 
in the eccl. dist. of Great Warley Christ 

\ Church, the northern portion of the parish. 

j Inn, Headley Arms. 

The names Great and West Warley v^ere 

I given to distinguish it from the adjacent 

j par. of Little Warley, which lies immedi- 
ately E. of it. It was called Warley 

I Abbess, from the manor having belonged 
to the Abbess of Barking down to the Dis- 
solution. It is a pleasant undulating 
country famed for farming and hunting. 
Wheat and barley, beans and peas, are 
largely grown ; there are still consider- 
able woodlands, but that part of Warley 
Common which belongs to this par. is 
enclosed and cultivated. The inhabitants 
are vridely scattered, the houses extend- 
ing from the old ch. northwards nearly to 
Brentwood station, Warley Street being 
about midway. There ane many good 
seats, especially towards the Brentwood 
end. 

Great Warley Chwreh (St. Mury the 
Virgin) stands in a treeless ch.-yard, far 
away from the village, its only neighbour 
a farm-house. It is modem, the nave red 
brick, the chancel, the newest portion, 
yellow brick with stone dressings. But 
in 1860 the building was rendered more 
ecclesiastical by the insertion of French 
Dec. windows, the addition of an open 
belfry and short tiled spire to the tower, 
and the transformation of the interior by 
various alterations, the substitution of 

I open seats for pews, laying down a pave- 
ment of encaustic tiles, and placing painted 
glass in the B. window. On the N. of the 
chancel is a mural mont. with bust. 

Christ Ch/iirch, erected 1864, to supply 
the eccl. dist. formed in 1855 from the 
northern part of the par., vrith the addi- 
tion of small portions of South Weald and 
Shenfield parishes, is a neat brick and 
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!.t' nc liuiMin«;. E.K. in 8t}io. with a tall 

h»ttU>IIU>Mtf<l towiT. 

Tho MiiHt'r lioujtf <Uhm\ rlost' \>j the rh., 
but ha< K-«'n hm^z taktMi down. ir«tir//*y 
J*ltirf (Anth«my (i. Kn))ins.)n, Krvi.) is a | 
pMMl uhl rt'd-brii'k i-inbattkMl mansion , 
MioiicTiiiznl. It Htainl>» within ploasmt i 
;:ri)un«ls a little N. <»f Wnrlcy StRvt, and 
•2 m. fr.»ni the old rh. Other pMxl seats 
are — CiHiuhe lA>dge (Edwartl Ind. E.«*«|.) : . 
The I^a (E. M. Daldy. Estj.); liroohland 
lioutc (('*»1. LeiTf.'e)*; OoUling* (W. T. 
(Iraves. Es<|.): Warlcy Iloum (llcv. J. F. 
JI. English. LL.D.) i 

WARLEY, LITTLE, Essex, lies | 
iniinetUfttely E. of (Jreat Warley, from ! 
which it is divideii by the stream that | 
rises in the northern part of the parish, , 
llowd throujrh Bulj)han Fen and Stifford, 
and falls into the Thames at Purfleet. 
Pop. VMM, but this includes IIDG in 
Warley Barracks, leaving only 171 civilian 
inhabitants. Inn, the Orey hound. 

Warley stands on high ground, and from 
various parts there are extensive prospects; 
that from Warley Gap is particularly line. 
There is no village proper. Like that of 
( Jreat Warley, Little Warley church stands 
apart, its only neighbour a farm-house, 
but it has the advantage in being sur- 
rounded by fine old elms. The Church 
(St. Peter) is chiefly of brick, the nave of 
red brick, the chancel more recent, yellow 
stock, with a plain lancet triplet. At the 
W. end is a tall square brick tower, bear- 
ing the date 1778. Tlie interior is very 
plain; but there are two monts. in the 
chancel worth noticing. On the S. is a 
good marble recumbent effigy of a lady. 
On the N. the recessed tomb of Sir Denner 
Strutt and wife, with their effigies in 
alabaster, the costume temp. Charles I., 
very carefully made out. This mont. has 
been twice restored of late years by the 
descendants of the knight, and lost some- 
thing of its antiquarian value in the 
process. 

At Warley Common^ 2 m. N.W. from 
Little Warley ch., and nearer Brent- 
wood, camps of militia, volunteers, and 
regulars were formed on a large scale 
duiing the wars with France and when 
the country was stirred by threats of 
invasion. George III. and Queen Charlotte 
visited Warley Camp and reviewed the 
troops, Oct. 20, 1778, on which occasion 



their Majesties were ^ests of Lord Fetie 
at Tliomdon Hall, 2 m. E. {See HOBNDOI, 
We8T.) There are two fine Tiews of 
Warley Camp and Common. ]>ainted lijDe 
Lnitherboarg, in the Corridor of WiiidMr 
Castle : one of them was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1780. Dr. JohnsoD 
spent a week at the camp, the guest of hii 
friend Bonnet Langton, who was statiooed 
there as captain in the Linoolndiire 
Militia. Johnson slept in a tent lent him i 
by an officer, atten<fed a coort-maitiil, 
and '* notwithstanding a gjeat decree of ill* 
health." took great pains to make himsdf { 
acquainte<I with nulitary topics and the 
occupations and accommodation of the 
men, 

" It wanin thesQinmerof the jear 1778thathi | 
oomplie«l with my iuvitation to oome down to fti 
camp at Waiiey, and he staid with me abovtt ■ 

week He sate, with m patient degiM d I 

attentiun, to obnerve the prooeediiigB of a nd* 
mentui court-martial, that happexMd to be oabd 
in the time of his stay with as ; and one night, » 
late art eleven o'clock, he aoouiniMuaied the mi^ d 
the r^ment in going what are stjled the romiA, 
where he might observe the fonns of Tinting tiw 
guards, for the seeing that they and their aentrifli 
are reiuly in their duty on their several poriL 
.... On one occasion, when the regiment wen 
going through their ezeroise, he went quite <dos» 
to the men at one of the extremities of it^ and 
watched all their practices attentfyely." * 

On the S. side of the Common are the 
extensive Warley Barracks, They were 
originally erected by the East India 
Company as a dep6t for recruits ; pur- 
chased by the Government in 1842 for 
£ 1 7,000 for a depot for the Royal Artillery, 
and are now an establishment for the 
Infantry, wdth accommodation for 1600 
men. To fit them for their present pur- 
pose they have been much altered and 
added to, the sanitary arrangements 
improved, and a roomy and handsome 
chapel, Byzantine in style, erected from 
the designs of Mr. M. D. Wyatt. 

WARLINGHAM, Subbey, 6 m. 
S.E. of Croydon, on the road to Titsey 
and Limpsfield, and a stat. on the Cater- 
ham branch of the S.-E. Rly. Pop. 773. 

Warlingham Stat, is in the Caterham 
Valley, 1^ m. from the vill., by a pleasant 
uphill walk. To reach the vill., pass 
under the bridge of the abandoned Surrey 
and Sussex Rly., and take the steep path 

* Laugton in Boswell's Johnson, vol. vii., p. 224. 
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up the hill-side, through the copse and by 
the large farm-house, E. by N. ; or the 
lane, hardly less steep, a little farther on 
the Caterham road, where is the outer 
lodge to Harden Park, but turning sharp 
to the 1. 

A few humble cottages gathered about 
a broad Green, two or three sleepy shops, 
a smithy, a Methodist chapel, and a 
couple of little inns, the Leather Bottle^ 
and the White Lion — the latter also a 
general shop — with a farm-house or two, 
and a dismanted windmill, constitute the 
village. The church stands apart in a 
lonely-looking field, \ m. N. 

Warlingham was a settlement of the 
Saxon Wea/rlingas.* The church and 
manor belonged in the 12th cent, to the 
monks of Bermondsey, and was held by 
them until the suppression of monasteries. 
They were granted by Henry VIII. in 
1545 to Sir John Gresham. In 1691, 
Richard Gresham sold Warlingham, with 
Sanderstead, to John Ownstead; who, 
dying without issue in 1600, bequeathed 
his Surrey estates to his cousin. Harman 
Attwood, and his two sisters. Their shares 
were purchased by Mr. Attwood, from 
whom the whole descended, like Sander- 
stead, to the present lord of the manor, 
Atwood Dalton Wigsell, Esq. {See San- 
derstead, p. 545.) 

The Chv/rch (All Saints) is small ; con- 
sisting of a nave and chancel, of flint 
and stone, roughcast, with a wooden bell- 
turret at the W. end. The frame of the 
fabric is E.E., and several lancets remain ; 
but a late Dec. E. window, and several of 
Perp. character in the nave, have been 
inserted. The ch. was partially restored 
and the W. doorway renewed in 1866. 
There are no monts. W. of the ch. is a 
very fine yew, and on the S. one still 
larger, but decaying. 

The wide heath, redolent of purple 
ling and golden gorse, known as Wwrling- 
ham Common^ which formed the chief 
charm of Warlingham, one of the loveUest 
spots round London, was enclosed in 
1864-5, and is now cultivated, of the 300 
acres 5 acres being reserved as a " recrea- 
tion ground." But though the Common 
is lost, there is still a fine open country, 
the air is invigorating, and the neighbour- 
hood healthy and picturesque. War^gham 

* KQm)}le, Saxons in England. 



is one of the " five places on the hills." 
{See Chblsham.) 

Ooditone Boad^ in Caterham Valley, a 
little collection of modem dwellings, two 
or three shops, and the White X^af tavern, 
is a detached portion of Warlingham 
parish. 

WATFORD, Herts, a market- 
town on the Aylesbury road, 15 m. from 
London, and a stat. on the L. and N.-W. 
Rly., 17f m. Branch rlys. divei^ge from 
the main line at Watford to St. Albans, 7 
m., and to Rickmansworth, 4 m. Pop. of 
the town (Local Board dist., including 
200 in Bushey par.) 7461 ; of the parish, 
which has an area of 10,792 acres, 12,071, 
but of these 2374 were in public institu- 
tions. Inns : Cla/rendon Hotel, by Rly. 
stat., a first-class house; Essex Arms 
Hotel, by the market-place; Rose and 
Crown, George, etc.. High Street. 

Watford Manor belonged to the Abbey 
of St. Albans down to, the Dissolution. 
Retained by the Crown till 1609, it was 
then granted by James I. to Thomas Lord 
Ellesmere, Lord Chancellor of England. 
From him it descended to the Earls of 
Bridgewater, in whom it remained until 
purchased in 1767 by William, 4th Earl 
of Essex, the lord of Cassiobury. The 
present lord of the manors of Watford 
and Cassiobury is Arthur Algenjon Capel, 
6th Earl of Essex. The history of 
.Cassiobury manor is told under that 
heading. The other manors are of no 
general interest. 

Watford town stands on moderately 
high ground, being built on a ridge Q&. 
gravel overlying the chalk, above the rt. 
bank of the river Colne. The Colne 
crosses the lower part of the town, di- 
viding it from Bushey — now a kind of 
southern suburb of Watford. The town 
runs up from the river northwards, in a 
single main street, for about 1^ m. to 
Nascott, beyond the entrance gates to 
Cassiobury Park. The passages which 
diverge on either hand are little else than 
courts and byways. The High Street is 
broad in the upper part, lined with good 
houses and shops, and clean throughout ; 
but the byways and back passages are 
poor and squalid, though much has been 
done for their improvement of late years 
by the Local Board of Health, and some 
new thoroughfares have let in a little 
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U8cful ventilation. The market-place is 
near the centre of the town on the W., 
nml by it is the chtirch. The L. and 
N.-W. Rly. Stat, is outside the town, at 
its north-eastern extremity. For the 
Kouthem part of Watford the Bushey 
Stat, is most used. The Rickmansworth 
line has a station near the centre of the 
Hiph Street. 

The Market Place is the nucleus cti the 
town; but neither the Market House, 
nor any of the buildings about it, except 
the church, possesses any claims on the 
attention of the antiquary or student of 
architecture. The newer buildings in- 
clude a Post Office ; a County Court and 
Sessions House, King Street; a Public 
Library and School of Science and Art, 
a showy Gothic building with a good 
lecture hall, erected 1874, in the Queen's 
Road ; an Agricultural Hall ; a Masonic 
Hall, at the back of the Essex Arms; 
send a Branch Bank. The town has also 
a Literary Institute, an active Natural- 
history Society, and supports a weeWy 
newspaper. The local trade is large, and 
there are corn-mills, paper-mills, a silk- 
inill, large breweries, maltings, iron atid 
engineering works, etc. Within the last 
few years many good villa residences have 
been built about Nascot, and around the 
rly, Stat, a new and rapidly extending 
district has grown up. 

The Church (St. Mary) is a spacious 
and handsome building, comprising nave 
with broad aisles, chapels (the St. Kathe- 
rine Chapel on the N., the Essex on the 
S.), chancel, & lofty tower at the W. end, 
with buttresses and battlements, and two 
porches. It is of the Perp. period, but 
was thoroughly restored in 1870-71, under 
the direction of Mr. Christopher of Wat- 
ford, when the 8. aisle, and St. Katherine 
chapel and porches, were taken down and 
rebuilt, the exterior refaced with flints 
and Bath-stone, ne'w windows inserted 
nearly throughout, those left of the old 
ones being repaired and rechiselled, — the 
whole, indeed, (except the Essex chapel) 
being made " as good as new." The in- 
terior restoration was also complete ; and 
a new reredos, pulpit, font, -and organ 
were erected. For the antiquary the chief 
interest consists now in the Monts., and 
especially those in the Essex or Mor- 
rison chapel, erected at the cost of Bridget 
Countess of Bedford, in 1596, and happily 



undisturbed by the restorer. Strictly a 
monumental chapel, stately tombs with 
marble effigies line the walls and occnpy 
the floors, and present a striking — to wid 
casual visitor, it must be own^ some- 
what tantalizing — ^aspect. For though 
the panelling of the screens which shut 
off the chapel from the chancel and aisles 
is glazed, and through it the monts. may 
be seen, the chapel can only be entered 
by special permission : the door is locked, 
and the key kept at Cassiobury. 

In the centre of the chapel is an altar 
tomb of coloured marbles, with recumbent 
effigy in countess's robes and coronet, 
between two knights in complete armour, 
of Lady Bridge^ Countess Dowager of 
Bedford, the founder of the chapel, d. 
1600, " in great favour with her Frinoe, 
and generally reputed one of the noblest 
matrons of England, for her wisdom and 
judgment." A long insc. sets forth in 
full her great virtues and family con- 
nections. Her first husband was S^ 
Richard Morrison; her second, Edward 
Manners, Earl of Rutland; and Wraxim 
Russell, Earl of Bedford, her third. Be- 
yond this is another altar tomb, with 6 
marble Tuscan columns, supporting a re- 
cumbent effigy of the Rt. Hon. Lady, 
Dame Elizabeth Russell, wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Russell, Lord Russell of Thomaugh, 
d. 164-. 

Against the S. side of the chapel is a 
lofty architectural mont, in winch, be- 
neath a canopy supported on tall Corin- 
thian columns, is the semi-recumbent 
effigy in armour of Sir Charles Morrison 
the elder, d. 1619. Angels with trumpets, 
shields of arms, and other enrichments 
adorn the mont., whilst on a pedestal 
outside the tomb, at the knight's head, is 
a life-sized kneeling effigy of his son, and 
at his feet a corresponding figure of his 
daughter, Bridget Countess of Sussex. 
This elaborate mont. was the work of old 
Nicholas Stone, whose pocket-book, so 
happily saved by Vertue, tells what he 
was paid for it : — 

** 1619.— A bargain madewith Sir Charles Morison 
of Caahioberry, in Hartfordshire, for a tomb of 
alabaster and touchstone onely. One pictcnr of 
white marble for his father, and his own, and 
his sister the Countess of Sesex, as great as the 
life of alabaster, for the which I had well payed 
£2tf0, and 4 pieces given me to drink." * 

* Walpole, Anecdotes, vol. ii, p. 43. 
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Opposite to this, against the N. wall, 
is a mont. , equally large and elaborate, 
to Sir Charles Morrison the younger, 
with his effigy in armour, leaning on his 
right elbow, his hand on a skull; be- 
neath him the effigy of his lady ; at his 
feet his two sons kneeling ; at his head, 
his daughter. This was also executed by 
Nicholas Stone, who covenanted that it 
should be a " faire and straightly tomb or 
monument," to be made of " white marble, 
touchstone and allabaster, and containe 
in the whole 14 foote in breadth and 
16 foote in height from the ground." 
The " statue or picture " of Sir Charles is 
"to be royally and artificially carved, 
polished, glazed, and made of good and 
pure white marble in complete armour," 
etc., " according to the life, to consist of 
6 foote in length of one entire stone." 
The statue of the worthy lady his wife is 
also to be royally carved, etc., and to be 
6 feet in length; the statues of the 
daughters are ** to be 4 foote in height, 
kneeling; the sons to be, the eldest 3 
foote in height kneeling," the youngest 2 
feet. For this and completing the work 
he is to receive £400.* Also on the N. 
wall, mont. " To the Memory of the ver- 
tuous Lady Katherine Rotheram, late 
wife to Sir John Rotheram ; first espoused 
to Sir John Hampson, Knt and Alderman 
of London," d. 1625, with her effigy in 
short cloak and surcingle, kneeling on a 
cushion, under a canopy borne on 4 marble 
columns. At W. end, square brass, with 
effigies in cloaks of Henry Dixon, d, 1610, 
George Miller, d. 1613, and Anthony 
Cooper, "late servants to Sir Charles 
Morryson, Knt, and after retayned in 
service with Dorothy, Lady Morryson, 
his wife, and Sir Charles Morryson, Knt. 
and Bart. , their son, by the space of 40 
years, in Memory of them the said Dorothy 
Lady Morryson hath vouchsafed this stone 
and inscription over their heads." There 
are also tablets to Admiral John Forbes, 
d. 1796, and Lady Mary Forbes, d. 1782. 

In the St. Katherine Chapel are brasses 
to Hugo de Holes, quondam justiciaris, 
d. 1415, large but injured, and one to his 
wife Margaretta, d. 1416, insc. lost. Here 
and in the chancel are monts. to the 



* Covenant in poesesaion of the Earl of Essex, 
printed by Clutterbuck, Hist, and Ant. of Hertf., 
vol. i.. p. 262. 



Heydons, Attewells, Roberts, Carpenters, 
Whites, and other persons of local conse- 
quence, but none that we have observed 
of wider interest. 

In the ch.-yard, on the family altar 
tomb, is an insc. to Robert Clutterbuck, 
author of the * History and Antiquities of 
the County of Hertford,' who d. 1831, in 
his 59th year. By the ch. are almshouses 
for 8 poor women, founded by Francis 
Russell, 2nd Earl of Bedford in 1580. 

A cemetery, with neat little mortuary 
chapels, has been constructed at Colney 
Butts, S.W. of the town, and here were 
laid, July 2, 1870, the remains of George, 
4th Earl of Clarendon, the distinguished 
Foreign Minister. 

St. Andrew's District Church, New 
Watford^ the district by the rly. stat., is 
a neat E.E. ch. of flint and stone, with 
tower on the N.E., erected from the 
designs of Mr. Teulon in 1857, and en- 
larged by the addition of a S. aisle in 
1865. A little W. of the ch. stands the 
Almshmises qf the Salte^'s^ Company, a 
spacious and attractive group of buildings, 
erected in 1864, for 6 men and 12 women. 
They are of red brick and stone. Domestic 
Gothic in style, and comprise a centre, 
with bold bay window, projecting but 
detached wings, and an embattled tower. 
The houses are set well back from the 
road ; the space in front forms a garden 
of 2 acres, prettily laid out in lawns and 
flower-beds, and each house has its own 
little garden. 

The very striking group of buildings 
close to the rly. stat. is the London OrpJum 
Agyhim. Founded in 1813 by Dr. Andrew 
Reed, it has grown gradually to be the 
great institution we see. From 1813 the 
children were kept in a building at Clap- 
ton, until it was decided to remove them 
to the present healthier site. The first 
stone of the new buildings was laid by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, July 
13, 1869 ; the asylum was partially in- 
augurated in 1871, and the seventh house 
for boys formally opened by the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, May 20, 1875. 
When the eighth house is completed there 
will be accommodation for 600 children, 
400 boys and 200 girls: there are now 
550 in the aslylum. The buildings form 
a series of partially connected blocks, 
with a central dining hall and adminis- 
tration offices, chapel, infirmary, and tall 
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clock tower, and occupy an area of about 
ir> acres. They are Domestic Gothic in 
style, of J>uffolk brick picked out with 
ri'tl bricks ami stone, and f<^nn an effective 
and well-distributed trroup. The archi- 
tect was Mr. H. Dawson. Each house 
)»rovide8 for 50 children. Tlie cost of 
one for boy a (.-tJllMKJ) was defrayed by 
the (irocers' Company; and the natives 
of Hertfordshire subs Til>e<l a similar sum. 
'• a"* a welcome to the county." to build 
another. The very elegant Cha|)el was 
built, at a cost of about £.")000. by a lady 
who was brought up in the asylum, and 
afterwanls served as its head mistress. 

Lcatesden is a hamlet of Watford, from 
which it is about 3 m. N. on the road to 
King's Langley; which is IJ m. farther. 
Lcavesden was made an eccl. dist. in 18o3, 
and has a neat E.E. ch. of flint and stone, 
ionsecratedin 1852. On an elevated site 
n Leavesden stands the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Asylum for Imbeciles— a vast structure 
(»f stock brick, almost a counterpart to 
that at Caterham. The wards are built in 
detached blocks, but connected by corri- 
dors. The male and female wards are on 
opposite sides of the ground, and between 
them are the central administrative block, 
chapel, infirmary, kitchens, workshops, 
houses of officials, etc. There is no super- 
fluous ornament, but the buildings are far 
from gloomy in aspect, and the sanitary 
arrangements have been carefully studied, 
and liberally provided. The buildings 
occupy an area of about 18 acres, and 67 
acres are under culture by the inmates. 
The cost has been about £160,000. At 
Woodside, Leavesden, is another large 
pauper establishment — the Industrial 
Schools for the parish of St. Pancras. 

Oxhey is a hamlet on the Colne, \\m. 
S. of Watford, quiet, rural, with corn- 
mills and silk-mills varying the level 
meadows. Oxhey Place, the seat of the 
Heydon family in the reign of Elizabeth, 
was taken down in 1668 by Sir Wm. 
Bucknall, who built himself a new and 
more commodious mansion on the site. 
This was demolished in 1799 by the H( n. 
Wm. Bucknall. Both the Bucknalls, 
however, left standing the Jacobean 
chapel built by Sir James Altham in 
1612. This remains, and serves as a 
chapel-of-ease to Watford. On the S. 
wall of the chapel is the mont. of its 
founder, Sir James Altham, d. 1616, with 



his effigy in judge^s robe, kneeling, be- 
tween pillars which support a canopy. 
Bt'hind him is the ct^gy of his lady. 
Here also is the mont., with figure of a 
mourning female leaning on an urn, of 
John Askell Bucknall, d. 1796. The 
house stood a little W. of the chapeL 

WEALD BASSETT, NORTH, 
Essex, (Dom. Welda,) 3 m. N.E. from 
Epping on the road to Ongar, and a stat 
on the Epping and Ongar branch of the 
Grt. E. Rly., 20 m. from London. Pop. 
984. 
I North Weald was so called to distis- 
guish it from South Weald, which lies 
I some 8 m. to the S. The suflSx, Bassett, 
is derived from the noble family of that 
name to whom the manor belonged in the 
13th cent. By the marriage of Aliva, 
daughter of Philip Bassett, with Hugh le 
Desi)encer, it passed to that family, and 
was forfeited to the Crown. Edward IL 
granted it to his brother, Edmund Plan- 
tagenet. Earl of Kent, to hold by the 
yearly fine of a sparrowhawk. On bis 
decapitation, 1330. the manor was given 
to Bartholomew Burghersh for life, but 
resumed and granted to John Plantagenet, 
son of Edmund, and on his death to his 
sister Joan, the Fair Maid of Kent. It 
afterwards passed to the Montacutes ; to 
Warwick the King-maker ; the Duke of 
Clarence ; Margaret Pole, Countess of 
Salisbury ; to the Rich family ; and sincei 
through many hands. The present lord 
of the manor is A. G. Puller, Esq. 

North Weald is a rambling place with 
a very scattered population. The pursuits 
are agricultural ; the village rural ; out- 
side it are green lanes, with abundant 
hedgerow elms, and pleasant field-paths. 

The Church (St. Andrew) is oW, but 
much altered ; commonplace, and uninte- 
resting. It comprises nave and S. aisle, 
chancel, and brick tower and spire. In 
the tower is a peal of 6 bells. The ch; 
was repaired and a new roof added to thd 
nave in 1865. The interior had been l-e- 
seated some years before. 

WEALD, SOUTH, Essex, about 
2 m. W.N.W. from the Brentwood Stat, of 
the Gt. E. Rly. Pop. 2994, but this in- 
cludes 767 in the Essex County Lunatic 
Asylum. 
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On leaving the stat., turp 1., cross the 
High St., Brentwood, take the road im- 
mediately opposite, and follow its wind- 
ings to the 1., for the most part up-Mll, 
but increasing in beauty the whole way, 
till you reach the village. It stands on 
a richly wooded height, picturesque in 
itself, and commanding wide views across 
a bright and fertile tract of country. The 
vill. contains only a few dwellings ; but 
the church, schools, almshouses, the hall, 
and park, are all above the average merit, 
and altogether a visit to South Weald 
will well repay the drive or walk. 

South Weald Church (St. Peter), with 
rather a dilapidated air, was one of the 
most interesting and picturesque chiirches 
in this part of Essex, and has always been 
a favourite with the county historians. 
Unfortunately, when it was desired to 
restore it a few years back it was found 
that decay had gone too far, and there was 
no help but to pull the old ch. down. 
The new ch. is built on the old lines, but 
on a securer foundation, the old architects 
having contented themselves with little 
more than levelling the ground. The old 
church comprised nave with N. aisle 
wider than the nave, and chapel at the E. 
end ; chancel ; a lofty stone tower at the 
W. end, with a good angle turret ; and a 
wooden porch on the S. The nave and 
chancel were E.E. in style, with on the 
S. double lancet windows, and a triplet 
at the E. The N. aisle was Perp. The 
new ch. differs considerably in appearance 
and arrangements. The old Perp. win- 
dows have been copied in the nave and 
chancel; the aisle windows have early 
Dec. tracery. Both nave and aisle are 
covered with new wooden roofs, but the 
old columns and arches have been re- 
erected. Most of the old monts. have 
been relegated to the tower, but a few 
have been replaced in the chancel and 
chapel: none were of much interest. The 
brasses (all imperfect) have been taken 
a^ay, (except the inscription of Sir 
Anthony Brown's, d. 1567,) and the slabs 
used for paving-stones, outside the ch. 

The int. of the new ch. is handsome 
and cheerful ; the exterior, of flint and 
stone, more picturesque than new churches 
usually are. The lower portion of the 
noble old tower is retained, only the 
uppermost storey being new. The small 
and often engraved late Norman door- 



way, with characteristic shafts, chevron 
mouldings, and reticulated pediment and 
spandrels, has been re-erected in its 
original place in the S. wall, and the 
stones not rechiselled. A new S. porch, 
and a lich-gate, both good examples of 
modern carpentry, have been substituted 
for the old ones. The new ch. was con- 
secrated Dec. 22, 1868: its archt. was 
Mr. Teulon, from whose designs were also 
erected the handsome Elizabethan alms- 
houses (1858) for 12 inmates, founded 
and endowed by Sir Anthony Brown, 
1558, and the school, 1860. 

Immediately beyond the ch. is South 
Weald Hall (C. J. Hume Tower, Esq.), 
a spacious brick building, with stuccoed 
and stone centre, comprising 6 attached 
Ionic columns and a pediment, reaching 
the whole height of the house. The 
older part is of the 16th century, but 
much of it is more recent. Of the int. 
the chief feature is the great hall, which 
was thoroughly restored and renovated 
in 1869-70. In contains some interesting 
pictures, including a Lioness and Cubs, 
by Rubens ; the Port of Rhiae, by Castro ; 
portraits of Charles II. and James II., and 
others assigned to Raphael, Correggio, 
Titian, Ruysdael, Wouvermans, and Van- 
dyck ; a bust of Napoleon I. by Canova ; 
a fine collection of china, and other articles 
of taste : but they can only be seen by spe- 
cial permission. On an elevation between 
the house and the church is a tower called 
the Belvedere, which affords an extensive 
prospect. The park is undulating, has 
broad sheets of water, ragged old oaks 
and tall elms, and is altogether un- 
usually picturesque. It used to be open, 
but strangers are now restricted to the 
public path across it from the village to- 
wards Coxtie Green. The manor belonged 
to Waltham Abbey ; was transferred by 
Henry VIIL, in 1540, to Sir Brian Tuke ; 
passed from him to Sir Richard Riche ; 
next to Sir Anthony Brown (who founded 
the almshouses here, and the Grammar 
School at Brentwood) ; was sold in 1661 
to Chief Justice Scroggs, who retired to 
the hall after his removal from office, and 
died there in 1683. His son sold the house 
and manor to Alderman Erasmus Smith, 
and in 1759 it was purchased by C. 
Tower, Esq., in whose descendant it re- 
mains. 

RotchettSy divided from South Weald 
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by the lane leading to Bentley, is another 
good house standing in a small but charm- 
ing park ; was the favourite residence of 
Earl St. Vincents, who died there in 1 823 : 
and is now the seat of Octavius E. Coope, 
Esq., M.P. How Hatch (Osgood Han- 
bury, Esq.), at St. Vincents Hamlet, 
N.W. of Rotchetts, is noteworthy for the 
splendid elms in front of the house. 
Other seats are Pilgrims* Hall (Sir 
Fredk. Arrow), Pilgrims* Hatch, 2 m. N. ; 
Oakhurtt (Hon. Fredk. Petre); and 
IHtchley's (CdUiaoTL Hall, Eaq.) Cheat 
Ropers (F. Hotham Hirst, Esq.), and 
BoyUs Court (J. F. Lescher, Esq.), on the 
other side of the Brentwood road, are 
the seats of sub-manors in this parish. 
Brentwood itself is a manor of South 
Weald. {See Brentwood.) 

As the name impleis, South Weald was 
a clearing in the great Forest of Essex, 
and though the forest has long disap- 
peared there are still numerous trees, old 
enough to have been at least saplings 
when the land was disafforested. The 
hamlet of PUgrims* Hatch^ 1 m. N. by B. 
from South Weald ch. (following the park), 
tells of the hatch^ or forest gate, through 
which the pilgrims passed on their way 
to the chapiil of St. Thomas the Martyr at 
Brentwood. The County Lunatic Asylum, 
noticed under Bbentwood, is in South 
Weald parish. 

WELLING, Kent, a hamlet by 
the 10th mile-stone on the Dover road, 
at the eastern foot of Shooter's Hill, and 
extending towards Bexley Heath. The 
northern site of the village is in East 
Wickham par. , the southern in Bexley. 

The name had, according to the topo- 
graphers, a curious origin. It was called 
WelUendj says Hasted, "from the safe 
arrival of the traveller at it after having 
escaped the danger of robbers through 
the hazardous road from Shooter's Hill." 
Bather perhaps from half the dangerous 
way having been passed, as Bexley Heath 
must have been nearly as hazardous as 
Shooter's Hill. KeaUy the name is shown 
by the suffix mg to be an ordinary Saxon 
patronymic. 

Welling consists of the usual roadside 
habitations, a few respectable shops, a 
couple of good roadside inns, Ghi/y Earl 
of Warwick^ and the Nag^s Head — ^the 
icamer the best, — a temporary church, 



schools, etc. The extensive grounds seen 
on the rt. in entering and passing out of 
the village are a part of Danson Pa/rh. 
The house, a stately semi-classic structure, 
of Portland stone, regular in plan — a 
centre with wings — and having some 
handsome rooms, was built, about 1770, 
for Sir John Boyd, Bart., from the designs 
of Sir Robert Taylor. The park was laid 
out about the same time by Capability 
Brown. It is extensive, undulating, 
richly timbered, and has a large sheet of 
ornamental water. 

WEMBLEY, MiDDx., a hamlet of 
Harrow-upon-the-Hill, from which town 
it is 2i m. S.E., and \ m. N.E. from the 
Sudbury Stat, of the L. and N.-W. Rly., 
was created an eccl. dist. in 1846, and 
had 1195 inhab. in 1871. 

The farm manor of Wembley, or Wym- 
bley, belonged to the Priory of Kilburn 
down to the Dissolution. It was granted 
by Henry VIII. in 1543 to Andrewes and 
Chamberlayne, who conveyed it the same 
year to Richard Page, in whose de- 
scendants it continued till 1802, when it 
was sold by another Richard Page to 
John Gray, Esq. It is now the property 
of the Rev. John Edw. Gray, whose seat, 
Wembley Park^ is the manor-house. The 
park extends E. of the hamlet towards 
Elingsbury, is large, varied in surface, 
abundantly timbered, and watered by a 
branch of the Brent. Other seats are 
Wembley House (J. T. Woolley, Esq.) ; 
Oakington Park (Col. the Hon. Wel- 
lington Talbot); Hill House (Thos. 
NicoU, Esq.) 

Wembley Hill is celebrated for the 
prospects from the summit, though the 
distant country westward is cut off by 
the heights of Harrow. The Cheen Ma/n, 
with its gardens, on the top of the hill, 
is much frequented by holiday parties and 
for trade dinners. The walks by the lanes 
from Wembley Hill to Kingsbury, the 
Hyde, and Hendon or Whitchurch, are 
very pleasant. 

The district church, St. John the 
Baptist, by the Sudbury Rly. Stat., is a 
good early Dec. building, with bell-cote 
over the W. gable, and deep chancel, 
erected in 1846, from the designs of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, to supply the united districts 
of Wembley, Sudbury, Appleton, and 
Preston. About the ch. has grown up a 
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little oolOTiy of villas and cottages, with a. 
cottage-hoepital, a district sf hool, a work- 
men's ball^ and a young men'a inatituto, 

WENNINGTON, Esbex, a village 
on the road to Grays, midway (2 m*) 
between the Rainhara and Purfleeft 6tats* 
of the Loud., TiLbuiyj and Southend Rlj., 
and 14 m* tram London by road. Pop, 
199. Inni L&»fiarii Amu. 

The Tillage lies along the low upland 
which DTcrlooka the marshes bordering 
the Thames* Wennington Marsh miis 
out 3 Tu. from the vilL, forming what is 
k no wn 33 G reat Coal harLoxu- Point, directly 
opposite Krith. The occupations are 
Bf^ricultural, and tht^re ia a small india- 
rubber factory. Large qiiantitios of peas 
are grown for the Lontion market. There 
are no resident gentiy. Wenninfftim iTaU, 
the old manor-house, on the Rainhflmaide 
of the vilL, is now fi. farm-house. 

The OAfirch (St. Mary the Vii^ and 
Bt. Peter) is a Tenerable looking structure, 
comprising nave and N. aisle, chancel, 
find tall weather-beaten W, spire. The 
ataple of the fabric is E.E., but it has been 
much altered. The chancel is of transition 
chftnuiter ; a small door on the S. has the 
circular arch and dog-tooth moulding. 
The chancel arch and windows are E.E. 

WEST DBAYTON, Middx. (see 
DuAYTON, West). 

WEST HAM^ Essex, a village 
lying to the E. of Stratford on the road 
to I'laistow, aud about i m. from the 
Stratford Stat, of the Grt. B. Rly, The 
parish of West Ham is of great extent^ 
stretching N. and 6. from Wanstead and 
Leyton to the Thames, and E. and W, 
from Eaflt Ham to the river Lea. The 
par* is divided into three wards, Church 
Street, Wtratford-Langt borne, and Plais- 
tow : the latter are treated under PLAia- 
Tow and STfiATFoHD ; the former, or 
West Ham proper, remains to he noticed 
here» The pop* of the par. was 62,319 in 
1871 ; that or West Ham proper, 7928. 

A century ago West Ham was a 
favourite residence of merchants and 
wealthy citiieiiH, who in those days seem 
to have had quite a. Dutch taste for low, 
moist, level districts. In the returns of 
the King's surveyor of houBea and win- 



dows, 1762, the nnmber of houses in 
West Ham pai". was stated to be 700, of 
which ''456 are mansions and 245 cot- 
tages," Whatever dcHnition be given to 
mansions, this seems too liberal a propor- 
tion ; but five or six years later^ Moiant, 
the historian of Essex, described West 
Ham as "the residence of several con- 
siderable merchant'?, dealers, and indus- 
trious artists."* Now the wealthier mer- 
chants have their hous&j elsewhere, and 
the old mansions have for the most part 
been pulled down, divided, or diverted to 
other uaes. West Ham is not now an 
attractive place. It has become the home 
of manufactures which have t>cen driven 
from London and its immediate boundary, 
and the buildings and theii surroundings, 
especially such as are to be found about 
the marsheB, the railway, and the many 
branches of the Lea, are pleasing to n^one 
of the senses. Chemical works, varnish 
manufactories, match mills, candle fac- 
tories, manure works^ cocoa-nut fibre 
and leather-cloth factories, and distilleries, 
are on a large scale. 

West Ham had a market, prucured in 
1253 by Richard de Montfichet, but it 
hail not bticn kept for many years. An 
annual fair of 4 days* continuance wa« 
granted at the same time* 

West Ham ChuTch (All Saints) stands 
in the midst of the village, in a sort of 
broadway, two main streets running rt 
and L of the wide ch.-yard. It is a large 
buUdjng, the basis ancient, but much of the 
fabric modem, and as a whole a poor patch- 
work-looking pile. It comprises an early 
nave, to which a common builder's brick 
aiale, with lound-arcbed windows, has 
been added on the S.^ the Perp, N. aisle re- 
maining of stone ; a modem chancel of 
rod brick, and a good old Perp. W* tower, 
74 ft. high, in 8 stages, square, with 
a tall angle turret, and battlemented. 
The tower has a large W. window of good 
Perp, details^ and contains a peal of 10 
beDs, 

The int^or of the ch. was renovated 
in 1866, when above the atcade, wbifb is 
of the Dec. periled, was found a transition 
Norman cleresfcorey. At the same time 
was uncovered a curious painting, first 
brought to light on scraping the walls in 
1S44, but after a brief exposure again 

• Morant, HiBt. of Easel, vot i,, p. 1(. 
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covered with limewash and irretrievably 
dama^d. It is described as an oil paint- 
ing on rough plaster, but may have been 
in distemper ; of the latter part of the 
15th century, elaborately executed, but 
without much artistic skill, and about 8 
feet by 5 in siee. It occupied the eastern 
end of the N. clerestorey wall. The sub- 
ject was the Resurrection of the Right- 
eous, and comprised figures of a king, 
a cardinal, bishops, priests, and a crowd 
of souls of the saved, with angels lead- 
ing them to the gates of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. Angels playing musical in- 
struments and female figirffes filled the 
angles, and above and behind were arches, 
niches, tabernacle work, etc. On the outer 
edge were falling fiends. The painting 
was too much defaced to be made out 
except from a scaffold, and it was not 
considered desirable to save it, as the rest 
of the plaster was being removed for point- 
ing. On the opposite wall — on the left 
h£uid of the Judge, who, no doubt, was 
represented on the eastern wall — was, 
probably, a corresponding painting of the 
Condemnation of the Wicked, but no 
trace of it could be found.* 

There are numerous monts.t though few 
of interest. Altar tomb for Robert Rook, 
1486. N. wall of chancel. Sir Thomas 
Foot, Knt. and Bart., Lord Mayor 1650, 
d. 1688, set. 96, with eflSgy standing in 
Lord Mayor's robes, wife in dress richly 
ornamented with lace. James Cooper, 
1743, life-size marble statue. In S. aisle 
of chancel, William Fawcet, d. 1631, with 
recumbent eflBlgies of Fawcet and his 
wife ; her second husband, Wm. Toppes- 
field, who erected the mont., kneeling at 
a faldstool. Showy marble mont. to Sir 
James Smyth, sometime Lord Mayor of 
London, d. 1706, and wife ; and Sir James 
Smyth, Bart., d. 1717, and wife Mirabella. 
On the floor are slabs to three Sir Robert 
Smyths. 

In the ch.-yard — ^tombstone to James 
Anderson, LL.D., editor of the Bee, and 
author of a great number of works on agri- 
cultural and industrial subjects. George 
Edwards, F.R.S., eminent as a naturalist, 
and the friend of Linnaeus, a native of 
West Ham, bom at Stratford 1693, d. 
at Plaistow 1773. Dr. Samuel Jebb, a 



* Tranp. of Easex ArchnoL 8oc., vol, iv., p. 47 ; 
Arch8fH>logical Jouznal, vol xxiii,, p. 63. 



physician of eminence, and anthor of 
several professional works, a Latin Life 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and editor of 
Aristotle and Bacon, lived at Stratford ; 
and in West Ham ch. was baptized, 1729, 
his more famous son, Richard, made a 
baronet by George III., and physician in 
ordinary to the king. In leaving, obs. the 
long covered way from the S. door of the 
ch. to doorway in the ch.-yard wall, a 
relic of the days when West Ham was a 
village of mansions, and the congregation 
came in carriages. 

A short distance from the ch. are alms- 
houses for 20 inmates, and in Gift Lane 
are others for 6 poor persons. Mrs. Bon- 
nell's Endowed School for Poor Girls, 
was a well-meant charity, but has been 
ill-administered. It has of late been 
improved, and now educates about 100 
girls. Other schools — primary, model, and 
industrial — are numerous. 

The pretty rural hamlet of Upton is a 
little more than a mile N.E. of West 
Ham ch., towards the Romford road, 
along which extends Ujfton Places the 
northern end of the hamlet. Upton 
Manor House is a good red-brick Jacobean 
mansion, recently restored. More widely 
known was Ham House and Park, lying 
between Ham Lane and Upton Lane. 
Ham House was for many yeai-s, and till 
his death, the residence of Samuel Gumey , 
and the centre of the great philanthropic 
measures in which he and Mrs. Fry (who 
lived in a house in Upton Lane close by) 
were the prime movers. The house, which 
was only interesting from its associations 
and the many eminent persons, foreign as 
well as native, who visited it during Mr. 
Gumey's life, was taken down some few 
years after his decease, and an offer was 
made to purchase the park for bnilding 
on. Happily it was proposed to secure it 
as a public park for the crowded poor of 
West Ham. Mr. John Gumey met the pro- 
posal by offering it at the sum the building 
society had bid for it, £25,000— towards 
which the Gurney family would contribute 
£10,000. Local efforts could only raisei 
£5000, when the Corporation of the Qity 
of London generously voted the other 
£10,000, and undertook to keep the park 
in order. It was accordingly purchased, 
vested in the Corporation, and formally 
opened for public use by the Lord Mayor, 
on the 20th of July, 1874. 
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West Ham Park has an area of about 
80 acres. The surface is nearly level, but 
richly and variously timbered, it having 
been famed in Mr. Gumey's time for its 
ornamental trees, among which were 
many rare American and Australian varie- 
ties, as well as for the ordinary park trees 
and 1 arger shrubs. The plantations on the 
south-eastern side are particularly rich, 
and many of the trees are old and large. 
There are wide open lawns and meadows, 
of which a portion is set apart for cricket 
and play grounds ; broad terraces, and 
ample gardens formed on the site of the 
house and its immediate grounds, with 
good old-fashioned shady walks — alto- 
gether a cheei-ful and pleasant place, and a 
great boon to the inhabitants of West 
Ham and Plaistow. West Ham Park is a 
very short distance from the Plaistow Rly. 
Stat. (See Plaistow.) 

Near the Park is a country inn, the 
Spotted Bog, with large grounds and 
gardens, much resorted to by East-end 
holiday folk. In Upton Lane is an Ursu- 
line convent. 

Forest Gate is a hamlet lying to the N. 
of Upton and the Romford road, at the 
edge of Wanstead Flats, the southern ex- 
tremity of Epping Forest, to which this 
was the entrance (gate). Forest Gate, 
with Upton and part of East Ham par., 
was made an eccl. district in 1852 : pop. 
7127. At Forest Gate is a stat. on the 
Grt. E. Rly. (main Colchester line). By 
it is the Eagle and Childy tea-^rdens and 
holiday resort. Emmanuel district ch. is 
a neat little Gothic building at the comer 
of Upton Lane. In Woodgrange Road is 
the Pawnbrokers' Charitable Institute, o, 
cheerful group of 6 almshouses. Here is 
the West Ham Cemetery. Also, in Ceme- 
tery Road, the Jews' Cemetery, in which 
is the stately mausoleum of the Rothschild 
family, erected, 1867, from the designs of 
Mr. Digby Wyatt. 

The outlying districts, with their various 
industries, which have grown up in West 
Ham Marshes and towards the Thames, 
are noticed under Plaistow. Those on 
the other side, including West Ham 
Abbey, are spoken of under Stbatfobd. 

The Northern Main Sewer of the Metro- 
politan Main Drainage system traverses 
the parish, entering at the Lea on the 
W. from Old Ford, passing along the 
West Ham Marshes, as a grass-covered 



embankment, crossing the main street of 
Plaistow, and quitting the par. at East 
Ham. Along here the drain is a brick 
tunnel 10 ft. high. At the Abbey Mills is 
the chief Pumping Station on the N. of 
the Thames. By it the sewage of the 
Low-level drain, which has flowed thus 
far by gravitation, is lifted from the 
pumping wells and forced through iron 
cylinders 10 ft. 6 in. in diameter, into the 
outfall sewer, which discharges itself by 
gravitation into the receiving tanks at 
Barking Creek. The works are of great 
extent and capacity, and will repay exa- 
mination. There are six steam engines, 
each of 112 nominal horse-power. The 
pumps, 16 in number, are each 3 ft. 10^ in. 
in diameter, with a stroke of 4 ft. 6 in. ; 
and are together capable of lifting 16,000 
cubic feet of sewage per minute. The 
buildings, which are of an ornamental 
character, occupy an area of 7 acres. The 
two octagonal chimney-shafts, which form 
a conspicuous landmark for miles, are 
each 209 ft. high and 8 ft. in diameter. 
The interior of the building is kept scru- 
pulously clean, the machinery in admirable 
order, and, considering the nature of the 
operations, there is a surprising absence 
of offensive odour. 

WEST SHEEN, Surrey (see 
Sheen, West). 

WEST THURROCK, Essex {see 
Thueeock, West). 

WEST TILBURY, Essex (see 
Tilbury, West). 

WEST TWYFORD, Middx. (see 
Twypord). 

WEST WICKHAM, Kent (see 
WicKHAM, West). 

WESTERHAM, Kent, a small 
market town on the road from Godstone 
to Sevenoaks, 1^ m. W. of Brasted. The 
nearest rly. stats, are Edenbridge (L. and 
S.-E. Rly.), 4 m. S., and Sevenoaks (L., C, 
and D., and L. and S.-E. lines), 5 m. E. 
Pop. 2283, of whom 514 were in the eccl. 
dist. of Crockham Hill. Inns : King's 
Arms, a ^ood.\xa\xsfc \ Gew^t a'lsA.iypa^^tv., 
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The little town is pleasantly situated in 
Holmesdale, at the foot of the chalk downs, 
near the source of the Darent, where 
Kent and Surrey meet, and in the midst 
of scenery which is charmingly charac- 
teristic of both counties. It is built on a 
slope, the church crowning the height at 
the eastern end. At the lower end are the 
finely timbered grounds of Squerryes ; at 
the upper those of Valence, or Park Hill. 
A long straggling place, roomy for its 
population, and the houses far from 
crowded ; rural, quiet, perhaps a little 
dulL More than once it has been dis- 
appointed in the expectation of having a 
railway brought to it, but it has not lost 
heart. Population has not materially in- 
creased, and no new source of prosperity 
has been opened ; but the little town has 
extended westward, built itself a new 
Public Hall, improved the shops, esta- 
blished a literary institute, erected alms- 
houses and a cottage hospital, and con- 
tinues to hold its market every Wednesday 
at the King's Arms Hotel. Outside the 
town, the pursuits are chiefly agricultural. 
The growth of hops has been considerably 
extended ; there are nurseries, breweries, 
and maltings. 

The Church (St. Mary) is large, com- 
prising a wide nave with aisles, chancel 
and aisles, tall tower with short shingled 
spire at the W. end, and porch on the S. 
The building is in the main late Perp., 
but some portions have been rebuilt, the 
interior restored, and open oak seats sub- 
stituted for the old pews. The E. window 
of the S. aisle is late Dec. Obs. the piers 
of the nave arcade, which are of Godstone 
firestone. Several of the windows have 
painted glass. In the E. wall of the S. 
chancel are a piscina and ambrey. In 
this chancel is a mural mont. with small 
kneeling effigies, coloured, of Thomas 
Potter, of WeU Street, d. 1611, and wife. 
On the E. wall are brasses, removed there 
when the ch. was restored. Richard 
Potter, 1563, who by his wives Elizabeth, 
Ann, and Alice, had 20 children — of 
whom 3 sons and 10 daughters were left 
alive at his decease ; the effigies of the 
other 7 are engraven on the brass. 
Richard Hayward, 1590, effigy in mer- 
chant's robe. Several other brasses were 
in the ch., but they appear to have been 
lost or removed. Over the 8. entrance to 
the ch, is a marble tablet raised by the 



townsmen to General Wolfe, " born in 
this parish, January 2nd, 1727, and died 
in America, Sept. 19th, 1769, Conqueror 
of Quebec. 

" Wliilst George in sorrow bows his laurelled head, 
And bids the artist grace the soldier dead ; 
We raise no sctdptured trophy to thy name. 

• ■»••»• 

With humble grief insoribe our artless stone, 
And from thy matchless honours date our own/' 

Wolfe was buried, it will be remem- 
bered, at Greenwich [see p. 262). Quebec 
House, a gabled house a little beyond the 
ch., is usually pointed out as General 
Wolfe's birthplace. But it is an error. 
He was bom in the Vicarage. The room 
in which he was bom was that with the 
three-light window facing the ch.-yard, 
now blocked. A short time after his 
birth, his father took the house now called 
Quebec House, and there the future hero 
spent his early years. After Wolfe's death 
it was rented as a school by some ladies, 
who gave it its present name. The lines 
on the tablet in Westerham ch. are 
attributed to General Warde of Squerryes, 
who erected another memorial to Wolfe 
in Squerryes Park. 

Besides Wolfe, Westerham claims as 
natives, Fryth, the colleague of Tyndale 
and teacher of Cranmer ; and a divine of 
somewhat different temperament, Benja- 
min Hoadly, Bp. of Winchester. 

Squerryes (Lieut.-Col. G. Warde), S.B. 
of Westerham, is a good 17th century 
red-brick mansion, standing, amidst grand 
ancestral trees, in a small but very beau- 
tiful park. It was in the grounds of 
Squerryes that Wolfe received his com- 
mission ; here a column has been erected 
to his memory, and in the house are his 
portrait and various personal relics. The 
Darent rises in Squerryes Park, not far 
from the house. 

Valence, at the other end of the town, 
was in the last century noted as Hill 
Park, the seat of the Cotton family. The 
house is spacious and substantial, and 
contains some good rooms. In the 
grounds are noble cedars, firs, and pines ; 
and the park is rich in oak and beech, 
many of magnificent proportions, affords 
from the higher parts very extensive 
views, and is diversified by a stream- 
let, lakes, and cascades. Valence has 
been for some years the seat of the Earl 
of Norbury, but is at present unoccupied. 
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The rather peculiar Gothic mansion, 
the tall square tower of which is so con- 
spicuous an object in the town, is Duns- 
dale , erected in 1863 for Joseph Kitchin, 
Esq., by Prof. Kerr. The founds are 
laid out with great taste; and on the 
estate is a very complete model farm. 
Cha/rt^s Edge (Mrs. Streatfield), a modem 
Gothic villa on the hill-top, is noted for 
its views. Other seats are Springfield, 
(Major J. Board) ; Mariners (Mrs. 
Whittaker). 

Crocliham, Hill, 2 m. S. of the town, 
a hamlet and eccl. dist., should be visited 
for the famous view over the Weald of 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, obtained from 
Crockham Gap. The way to it over 
Westerham Common, or by Chart, is very 
beautiful. Crockham church is a neat 
little modem Gothic building of the year 
1841. The beauty of the neighbourhood 
has led to the erection of several good 
residences. The principal seats are — 
Zewin's (T. C. Donnie, Esq. ) ; Clujurt- 
well (Rev. J. E. Campbell- Colquhoun) ; 
Mapleton Lodge (Alderman Sir Benj. S. 
Phillips) ; Redland (G. M. Tracy, Esq.) ; 
Crockham House (A. H. Shand, Esq.) 

WEYBRIDGE, Surrey, the site 
of a royal palace, and the burial-place of 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, a 
village lying between Oatlands Park and 
the river Wey at its confluence with the 
Thames, 2\ m. S.W. of Walton-upon- 
Thames, and 3 m. S.E. of Chertsey. The 
Wey bridge Stat, of the L. and S.-W. 
Rly. is about a mile S. of the vill. Pop. 
2604. Inns, Hand and Spear^ by rly. 
Stat. ; Oatlands Parlt Hotel ; Mitre, 

At the Dom. Survey WeJyrige was a 
manor held by the Abbot of Chertsey : 
its value was 20 shillings. It passed to 
the Crown with the other property of the 
abbey, was annexed by Henry VIII. to 
the honour of Hampton Court, and was 
thenceforth generally held, under leases 
from the Crown, by the possessors of 
Oatlands. 

An estate called Oatlands, in Wey- 
bridge, was purchased of Humphrey 
Ruggeley and wife in 1500 by John and 
Bartholomew Rede and others. When 
Henry VIII. was forming his chase of 
Hampton he sought to obtain this estate, 
which was then held by William Rede, 
offering in exchange for it lands belonging 



to the suppressed priory of Tandridge. 
Whilst ziegotiations were in progress 
Rede died, leaving his son John, a child, 
his heir. The king took a short way to 
remove the difficulty this made to his 
obtaining the estate. He constituted 
Sir Thomas (afterwards Lord) Cromwell 
guardian of the boy, and he in that capacity 
conveyed the estate to the king, Jan. 1538. 
Oatlands was an old hunting ground of 
the king. He was there in the autumn of 
1514, and in the meadows was killing of 
stags, " holden in for the purpose," one 
after another all the afternoon.* Henry 
lost no time in commencing the erection 
of a palace on his new estate. Almost 
before he could have obtained legal 
possession, his builders were at work. 
Materials were found in the ruined monas- 
teries. Stone was brought from Chertsey 
and Bisham ; marble for pavements £rom 
Abingdon. The good red bricks which 
formed the walls were made at Woking 
(the accountants spell it Okyng^ much 
as the natives still pronounce it). For 
the "hasty expedydon of the same," 
hard-hewers were kept at work in the 
fore-court, and carpenters upon the chapel, 
the lodging adjoining, the lodging over 
the pastry, the king's lodging, the great 
parlour, and elsewhere, by night as well 
as by day. Why the king was in so 
great a hurry is not clear, but he seldom 
loitered over a resolve ; and having re- 
solved to have a hunting lodge at Oat- 
lands he was probably impatient till he 
possessed it. 

The main building was completed in 
two or three years ; but the decorations, 
the furnishing of the house, and laying 
out and planting the grounds, occupied 
a longer time. For his orchards the king 
found provision of apple trees, pear 
trees, and cherry trees in the gardens 
of Chertsey Abbey. The furniture was 
of the most sumptuous kind. Velvet and 
cloth of gold covered the chairs, the 
walls were hung with the finest tapestries 
of France and Flanders, and on the floors 
were laid "carpets of Turque." It was 
for his expected bride, Anne of Cleves, 
that the new palace was in a special 
manner designed and the fittings ordered. 
But before the building was ready the 



* Sir Philip Drayoot, in Lodge's lUustratioDs of 
Brit. Hist., vol. i., p, 6. 
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bride had come, proved unacceptable, 
been divorced, and a new one found. 
And with a new wife Henry had sought 
a new palace. He was how busy in the 
preparation of the still costlier and more 
superb Nonsuch, and Oatlands seems to 
have been comparatively neglected. It 
was consigned to the keeping of Sir 
Anthony Brown, and it was the occasional 
residence of the Princess Mary, but the 
references to it are few during the last 
years of Henry's reign. 

The Palace of Oatlands appears, from 
the drawings of it formerly in the pos- 
session of Mr. Gough,* and in the Bodleian 
at Oxford, to have been a structure of 
great extent and complexity. The foun- 
dations are said to have been traced over 
an area of 14 acres. The palace stood in 
the meadow by the Thames, now known 
as Oatlands Palace Gardens, on the western 
side of the present Oatlands Park. It 
was built of red brick, with stone quoins 
and dressings, gables, bays, and orna- 
mental chimney shafts, somewhat after 
the fashion of Hampton Court. From the 
outer gate you entered the Fore Court, 
on either side of which was a range 
of low buildings, apparently stables. 
Before you stretched the broad many- 
gabled principal front, with a turreted 
central gate-house, as at Hampton Court 
or St. James's. Through this you passed 
to an oblong Inner Court, or quadrangle, 
lined with hall or chapel and state apart- 
ments. A taller gate-house occupied the 
centre of the farther side, and led to a 
numerous cluster of buildings arranged 
within an irregular triangle, about several 
small courts. In the centre of this triangle 
was a lofty circular tower, having a pro- 
jecting upper storey with windows all 
around, apparently for affording an outlook 
over the surrounding country ; whilst 
from the apex of the triangle projected 
towards the river a range of buildings 
which terminated in a tall stem rectan- 
gular castellated edifice, the meaning of 
which is not very evident. Terraces, 
flower gardens, orchards, fountains, fish 
ponds, detached summer-houses, and 
paddock, formed the pleasance around 
the house, and beyond was the deer-park, 
fenced about with a quickset hedge of 
hawthorn. 

* Engraved in Manning and Bray's Surrey, and 
in Nichols's Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, vol. iiL 



Edward VI. kept court at Oatlands, in 
1648, with Somerset as Lord Protector. 
On the 3rd of February, 1556, Philip and 
Mary removedf or afewdaysfrom Hampton 
Court to Oatlands. " On the way Mary 
received consolation from a poor man 
who met her on crutches and was cured 
of his lameness by looking on her."* 
Henry VIII. had made a private way, 
"with hanging gates," from Hampton 
Court to Oatlands, probably the river 
road past his manor of App's Court, and 
it was no doubt along tins Philip and 
Mary travelled. 

Elizabeth was here often in the early 
part of her reign, in the summer of 1599, 
and again in 1602. She loved to hunt 
the taU deer, and is said to have shot at 
them with the cross-bow as they were 
driven past her stand in the paddock. 
Near where we may suppose her stand 
was placed are a couple of yew trees, 
known as Qiieen Elizabeth's how-shot — 
but tradition knows nothing of the cross- 
bow. The trees stand 60 yards apart, 
and mark the queen's shot when she 
practised with the long-bow. Another 
memorial of Elizabeth's hunting (or 
watching the hunt) at Oatlands, may be 
seen in the brass in Walton church of 
John Selwyn, "keeper of her Majesty's 
park of Otelande." {See Walton-xjpon- 
Thames, p. 660.) 

James I. was often at Oatlands; but 
the house is more spoken of as the 
favourite residence of his consort, Anne 
of Denmark, who here entertained with 
great ceremony the Venetian ambassador 
Busano. She made many alterations in 
the place, built a silkworm house — ^the 
rearing of silkworms, it will be remem- 
bered, was a favourite project of the 
king's, — and employed, as is believed, 
Inigo Jones to erect the arched gateway, 
which was standing till within the last 
few years. Prince Henry "kept house" 
at Oatlands in 1603. 

Oatlands was settled by Charles I. on 
his queen, Henrietta Maria, and here in 
1640 their youngest son, Henry of Oat- 
lands, was bom. When discord was 
abroad, the queen on one occasion, whilst 
the king was in Scotland, is said to have 
armed her household and such friends as 
she could hastily muster, and kept them 

* Froude, History, of England, vol. vi., p. S63. 
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watching through the night in the park, 
ready to repel an attempt she suspected 
was about to be made to carry ofE the 
young princes by force. Charles was here 
for the last time in August 1647, before 
his removal to Hampton Court. After his 
death Oatlands was dismantled and razed, 
the deer sold, the trees serviceable for the 
navy felled, and the land disparked. 

On the Restoration, Oatlands was re- 
turned to the Queen Dowager. Some 
detached buildings were converted into 
a lodge. A lease for 40 years, if the 
Queen should live so long, was granted in 
1661 to Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, 
Henrietta's second husband. She died in 
1669, and the lease was renewed to the 
Earl for the remainder of the term at a 
rental of 2/Ot, He sold his int^est in it 
to Chief Justice Sir Edward Herbert, who 
procured from* James II. a reversionary 
lease for 76 years from the expiry of the 
existing lease. Herbert, involved in the 
fatal measures of James IL, fled the 
country on the King's fall, was attainted, 
and his estates forfeited. But in 1696, 
William III. granted Oatlands in fee- 
simple to HerlSrt's elder brother, Arthur 
Earl of Torrington, who bequeathed it to 
Henry Fiennes Clinton, 7th Earl of Lin- 
coln. The fragment left of the palace 
was not suitable for a residence, and the 
Earl about 1725 began a new mansion on 
higher ground and nearer the centre of 
the park. His grandson, Henry Clinton, 
Duke of Newcastle, enlarged the house, 
remodelled the grounds, formed the great 
lake, and constructed the grotto, long 
one of the glories of the modem Oat- 
lands. Walpole visited Oatlands in the 
latter years of the Duke of Newcastle's 
ownership, and " was disappointed." 

" Oatlands, that mj memory had taken it into 
its head was the centre of Paradise, is no:t half so 
Elyaiaii as I used to think. The Grotto, a magni- 
floent Btrudmre of shell-work, is a square, regiOar, 
and, which navet happened to grotto before, lives 
up one pair of stairs, and yet only looks on a 
basin of dirty water : in short, I am returned to 
my own Thames with delight, and envy none of 
the princes of the earth." * 

The Orotto still remains, and, though 
shorn of much of its splendour, is worth 
visiting as an illustration of the taste of 
the times and an example of misapplied 



* Walpole to Ck>untefl8 of Oasory, July 9, 1788 : 
Letters, roL ix., p. 182. 



ingenuity. It was constructed for the 
Duke 01 Newcastle by an Italian and 
his two sons, who were occupied over 20 
years upon it. In the early accounts it is 
said to have cost £12,000 or £13,000, a 
sum since magnified to £40,000. The 
Grotto is a building of three or four 
chambers on the ground floor, connected 
by low dark passages, and a large room 
above. The exterior is formed of tufa 
curiously put together; the rooms and 
passages are a mosaic of minerals, mar- 
bles, spars of various kinds, and shells, 
worked into a multitude of quaint devices 
with infinite patience and skill. The 
ceilings are c^ stalactites and satin spars. 
In the bath-room is a copy of the Venus 
de' Medici; painted glass obscures the 
light. The upper room, reached by an 
outer staircase, has an elaborate cupola 
of artificial stalactites of satin-spar ; the 
walls a more complex repetition of the 
mosaic of the lower chambers. In this 
room Geoi^e IV., when Prince of Wales, 
gave a splendid supper to the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Prussia, and the 
princes and generals in their train, on 
their visit to England after the battle of 
Waterloo. The chamber for the occasion 
was lighted by cut-glass chandeliers ; the 
chairs and sofas had satin cushions em- 
broidered by the Duchess of York. In 
visiting the Crrotto notice the many fine 
specimens of minerals still left, especially 
the various quartz crystals ; also the 
ammonites asad. Qth&r fossil as well as 
recent shells. 

Oatlands was purchased by the Duke 
of York, about 1790, for £45,000. The 
house was in great part destroyed by fire, 
June 6th, 1794, whilst the Duchess of 
York was residing in it. A new mansion 
was shortly after commenced on a grander 
scale, avowedly from the designs of Hol- 
land, the architect of Drury Lane Theatre 
(destroyed by fire in 1806), but John 
Carter (more favourably known by his 
etchings of Gothic buildings), who super- 
intended its erection, claimed to be also 
its designer.* The house did little credit 
to the taste of either architect. It was a 
long, low, rambling structure ; the style 
a meagre variety of Strawberry Hill 
Gh>thic, battlemented throughout. It had, 
however, some noble rooms with ample 

* Brayley » Hist, ot Swrcwj , ^q\. \i,, >j> - "^SV . 
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Ijays. Of the T^Bidcnce of the Ihike of 
York here more than enough will be found 
in Greville'B Memoirs; but it is beet 
remember&i as the reaidence of thii 
Duchess of Tort, who lived here, much 
alone, from 1790 to her death at Oatlandg 
in 1 820, and endeared herself to ull clasHcs 
in Weybridge* Amidat manj pcculiaritiea 
of habitj she was never forgetful of her 
poorer nei^hbourB, to Trhom she was flji 
untiring benefactorj and by them bt^r 
memory, now little more than & tradition, 
is still revervintlj cheritihed. Walpole 
gives a lively account of one of her early 
parties :— 

" The DnubesB of Tark g&ve a. great entei-tftiii' 
ment at Ontbuidfl tin ber Puke'h birthday ; sent to 
fajs traJtleBniitiin in town to come to it^ and allovrtK) 
two ^nineu a piece to each for thoir carriagi); 
gav« th4m a danc«, lod opened the ball bereelf 
witb the Frince of Wales. A cumpajiy of dtruUtiD 
came to Weybridg* to act in a bam ; Bhu waa 
floiicited to co to ]t» and did out of cbarLty, and 
canitHl &1J her wrvjmta with h^r, Nejrt day a 
Mfttbodifltteocbfir came to preach aobarity sermon 
in tlie aanjB tho&tre, and »he couBOTit«d to bear it 
on tho aame niotive ; but lier eerranta deiiired to 
be £x meed, on not underBtandiiig £bj^]i(<h. ^Oh^^ 
aajd the Duohou^ ^bKit jou went to the (jomedyn 
which yon undervUKHi lees^ and yon shall gv to the 
fiermou \ ' to wbi<;h Bht» gav# handsomely, oad ibr 
tham. I Uke tbin." * 

A party nearly 20 years later, given on 
oocasion of her own birthday, May 1810, 
illustrnt*is even better her liveliness and 
goodnature. The king and queen, with 
the priuctig and princeases, arrived at 
Oatlands by two ocloclt; the king wear- 
ng the Wiindftor uniform, the queen antl 
piincesscfi in plain white. The Duke and 
Dnchcisis of York were in waiting at the 
bottom of thy atepa to receive their illus- 
trioUB guestg, whom they conducted to 
the grand saloon. The improvements in 
the house were admired, the gardens 
vifiited, and then a sumptuous banquet 
was served on gilt plate. The king, 
queen, and princesses departed about 8 
o'clock ; the princefl remaitied. The pfljk 
gates were set wide open, and tbe whole 
population of Weybridge and 'Hhe neigh- 
bouring peasantry " streamed in. There 
was no exclusion. Tables were laid in 
all the lower rooms, piled with hot fowls, 
veal and ham, beef and mititton. Strong 
ale and porter took the place of tbe winefl 
that had dowed at the upper tables ; and 

* WaJpolfl to Hon. H. S. Conway, Aognat al, 
1703. 



aa soon &s the viajids were despatched a 
grt^at bowl of punch was placed on each 
table. Then all were aummoned by music 
to the library and a dance. The Duchess 
led off the bail with Coh Upton in tbe 
Labyrinth, and it afforded the royal 
party no little amusement to watch the 
emharrasament of the rustics when in 
going down the dance they had to make 
their bow to the heir- apparent. The 
dance was kept up till 2 in the morn- 
ing , when the music ceased and all retired. 
It is not surprising that the Duchesa was 
popular at Weybridge* 

One passage of somewhat later date 
will suffice to show the private life of the 
Buie of York at Oatlanda :— 

'^ AtiffiLft 4th, 181S,— 1 Tffent to Oathmda on 
Satijrday. There was R Tory largo party, ... We 
played at wh»t tUI four in the morning. Qa 
Sunday we aninj»d ontwlvet) with 4atmff fruit ia 
the e;urdea, and shooting at a mnxTt with piifltols, 
nud Inlaying with tbe monke^B. i bathed ia ths 
oolil bath in the grotto, which ia aa clear as crystal, 
and aa cold aa ioe, Oatlands ia tbe worat managed 
e&tabliiibmetit in Englau<] : then are a great many 
^ervajLta and nobody waita on yon ; a great nnm- 
ber of huraea and notis to ride or driv*.— The 
parti«« at OatJand* take piace every Batnxday, 
and the gneeta p awa^ on Modday mondng. 
These parti«4 b«^n as aonn aa the Dncheaa loaves 
Jjondon, and iaat tiU the October tnefltings, . . . 
We dine at S and ait at tabl« till H^ Id about a 
qiurter of an hour after we leare tbe dininif itMnn 
tbe Dnke sita down to play at wliist, and Dervr 
arin from tbe table aa long aa anybody will pOay 
with him. He ia «qaally well amuaod whether 
the play ib high ot low, but the stake be prefers is 
fives and poidea,"* [^ poiiitii and £,2b on the 
nibbBT. 1 

The Duchess, saya the Diarist, '* dresses 
and breakfasts at 3 o'clock, afterwards 
walks out with all her dogs [of which 
she has at lea^ 40 of different kinds], 
and seldom appears before dinner time, f 

Fondness for animals waB strongly de- 
veloped in the Duchess. She protected 
the wUd Bong birdB, and would not allow 
a rook to be shot ; the cows and pigs on 
the farm would run to her sure of a choice 
morsel ; whilst fot dogs heJr partiality was 
e;cceBsive, and to her visitors annoying; 
but doubtless she found, as she says in. one 
of her shapeless rhymes, their 

*' frolic nifty 
Enlivened oft the loneaotne hoom 

She did not neglect them even when dead. 
Around the margin of a circular baain for 



* Gireriilfc Wemoirt, 1S74, toI, 
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gold fish (now drained), she fonned a 
cemetery for her pets, burying each in 
turn with care, strewing its grave with 
flowers, and placing over it a little stone 
with the animal's name, date of decease, 
and, if its merit was remarkable, a tribute 
in verse from her own pen.* Sixty or 
seventy of these stones still fringe the 
margin of the hollow; and when the 
Queen visited Oatlands in 1871, noticing 
that the tombstones were out of order, 
she, with her usual kindliness, gave orders 
for their restoration. They now look 
quite fresh, and four or five have been 
added for dogs recently deceased. 

An Act was passed in 1804, by which 
the King was enabled to grant to the Duke 
of York the inheritance in fee-simple of 
Oatlands; and on the enclosure of Walton 
and Weybridge Commons in 1800, the 
Duke had obtained an addition of 1000 
acres to his estate, to which hefurther added 
by the purchase of several neighbour- 
ing properties. But he was too heavily 
in debt to allow the property to be kept 
together. Oatlands was sold to E. Hughes 
Ball Hughes, Esq. (the Golden Ball) ; and 
was for some years the residence of Lord 
Francis Egerton, afterwards Earl of Elles- 
mere. About 1856 the estate was bought 
by a company for the purpose of convert- 
ing the house into an hotel. A large 
portion of the Duke of York's house was 
taken down by Mr. Hughes ; the remain- 
ing portion was now remodelled; and 
with large additions made by Mr. Wyatt, 
was in 1858 opened as the Oatlands Park 
Hotel. In appearance it is a stately Italian 
mansion, contains handsome suites of 
apartments, stands on a lofty terrace, 
and commands splendid views along the 
valley of the Thames from Kingston to 
Windsor. Just below the terrace is the 
great lake, Broadwater, very commonly 
mistaken for a reach of the Thames. The 
park has been much abridged, but is 

* There is some doubt as to the authorship of 
these verses. Macaulay "who visited the graves 
and " was disgusted by this exceeding foUy/' sup- 
posed them to 'be "tiie mature efforts ox Honk 
Lewis's genius," but was told by Lady Duffexin 
that they were "the childish productions of herself 
and her sister," Mrs. Norton. (Trevelyan, Life of 
Lord Macaulav, vol. ii, p. 405.) The dates and 
character of the epitaphs hardly allow the daim 
to be admitted without qualification, and the ex- 
planation which foUows as to the number of the 
graves is unnecessary and certainly inaccurate. 



still extensive, and contains many noble 
trees and abundant evergreen and other 
shrubs. The severed portion of the park 
has been divided, and built over with 
first-class villas. 

West of Oatlands, the Wey flowing 
through the grounds, was another house 
possessing a sort of historic celebrity. 
Ham Hinise^ or Ham Farm as it was at 
one time called, was built by the Duke of 
Norfolk in the reign of Charles II. 

*' 28 Aug. 1678.— Upon Sir Robert Reading's im- 
portunity I went to visite the Duke of Norfolk at 
his new palace at Weybridge, where he has laid 
out in building neere £10,000, on a copyhold, and 
in a miserable barren, sandy place, by the street 
side ; never in my life had I scene such expense to 
so small purpose. The roomes are wainscotted, and 
some of them parquetted with cedar, yew, qypresse, 
Ac. There are some good pictures, espedaily that 
incomparable paintii^g of Holbdn's where the 
Duke of Norfolk, Charles Brandon, and Henry YIII. 
are daundng with the three ladies, with most 
amorous countenances and sprightly motion ex- 
quisitelv expressed. ... My Lord leading me 
about the house made no scruple of shewing me 
all the hiding places for the Popish priests, and 
where they said masse, for he was no bigotted 
Papist."* 

After the Duke's death, Ham House 
was sold to Catherine Sedley, Coimtess of 
Dorchester, the more witty than beautiftfl 
mistress of James II., who spent a good 
deal of money in improving the house 
and grounds. Her royal lover is said to 
have been a frequent visitor; and the 
chapel which the Duke of Norf 61k showed 
Evelyn was pointed out as that in which 
James used to have mass said when he 
visited Ham; the priests* "hiding-places 
(Bray called them cupboards) being, ac- 
cording to the local tradition, the barracks 
in which he lodged his guards.t' The 
Countess married David Cbllyear, Ist 
Earl of Portmore, and the house remained 
the family seat till the time of the last 
Earl, when, owing to family quarrels, it 
was deserted, suffered to go to ruin, and 
left a prey to the villagers, who carried 
off the furniture and used the house as 
a quarry, till what remained of it was 
finally taken down, seven or eight years 
before the last Earl's death (1836). The 
massive gateway, and some magnificent 
cedars by the river, are the only vestige*, 
left of its ancient splendour. It was a 
stately brick mansion, with a terrace 

* Evelyn, Diair. 

t Manning and Bray, Hist, of Surrey, vol. iL 
p. 789. 
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which commanded fine riewB of the 
Thames and Wey. The grounds E. of 
the Wey formed the home park ; the 
meadows on the other side, of about 350 
acres, being kept as paddocks. 

The yilli^ is quiet, respectable, seem- 
ingly somewhat overawed by the predomi- 
nance of the grand residences on every 
ride of it. The houses are a good deal 
dispersed, but most thickly congregated 
by the chureh and green. Trees abound; 
the roads and lanes are pleasant, and there 
are some charming reaches of level river 
scenery along the meadows by the Wey. 
The Common is an untiring resource. 
Walton and St. (George's Hill are within 
an easy distance. 

The column on the Oreen is of popular 
and poetic fame. It was Of old Uie cen- 
tral column of Seven Dials : — 

" Where fam'd Bi. Giles's ancient limits spread. 
An innil'd Golomn rears its lofty head ; 
Here to seren streets seven dials count itM day 
And from eai^ other catch the circling ray." * 

When the column was removed from 
Seven Dials in 1773, it was taken to 
Sayes Court, but never erected. It lay 
neglected there, till, on the death of the 
Duchess of York, the inhabitants of Wey- 
bridge conceived the design of commemo- 
rating her by a memorial, when some one 
recollected the fallen pillar, and suggested 
that it would exactly serve their purpose. 
It was accoFdmgly purchased ; a pedestal 
with appropriate inscriptions erected on 
the Green, and the column placed upon 
it. But instead of the old dials, it was 
crowned with a royal coronet, and " in- 
railed" as of yore. The deposed stone 
of the seven dials was utilized as a horse- 
block at a roadside inn ; but it has been 
removed, and may now be seen on the 
edge of the Green opposite the column. 
It is sadly battered, however, and the 
directions on its six (not seven) faces are 
no longer legible. A large house on the 
Green, now the boys' boarding school of 
the Kev. Thos. Spyers, D.D., is known as 
SoUtem Home, ** from its having been 
once inhabited by a duke or prince of 
Holstein when sojourning in England."f 
The Chureh (St. James) was erected on 
the site of the semi-ruinous old ch. in 
1848, and enlarged in 1864 (archt, Mr. 

• Gay, Trivia,Book ii, L 78—76. 
t Brayley, vol. ii., p. 898. 



J. L. Pearson). It is early Deo. in style, 
and consists of nave with aisles, and stone 
porches, chancel, W. tower and spire 160 
ft. high. It has a good peal of 8 bells, the 
gift of a lady. T^e interior is spadoos, 
roomy, and light : the peculiarity of dfect 
observed on entering arises from there 
being a second, and narrower, 8. aisle. 
There are some monts. of interest pre- 
served from the old ch. Yice-Adnural 
Sir Thomas Hopson, d. 1717, who forced 
the boom that lay across the Bay of Vigo, 
"whereby he made way for tie whole 
Confederate fleet, under the command of 
Sir George Rooke, to enter, toke, and 
destroy all the enemy's ships of war and 
galleys ; which was the last of 42 engage- 
ments he had been in, in some of which 
he received many honourable wounds for 
the service of his country.** Memorial to 
the sisters Katherine and Mary Homedc, 
the Little Comedy and Jessamy Bride of 
Oliver Goldsmith*s * Verses in Reply to 
an Invitation to Dinner.' Katbeiine mar- 
ried Henry Wm., youngest son of Sir Wm. 
Bunbury, Bart., and d. 1799. MaiT (the 
Jessamy Bride) married General Sir F. 
E. Gwyn, and survived till 1840. She it 
was who had the lid removed from the 
poet's coffin, that she might secure a lock 
of his hair, and who, ^* upwards of 40 years 
later, was still talking of her favourite 
Dr. Goldsmith, with recollection and affec- 
tion unabated by time.*** It was with 
the Miss Homecks and their mother that 
Goldsmith in 1769 made the excursion to 
Paris, of which he wrote so oluuracteristic 
an account to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

On the S. wall of the tower (it oocnpied 
a more honourable position in the old ch., 
but gratitude seldom outlives its genera- 
tion) is a marble mont., with kneeling 
portrait by Chantrey, life-size, and in 
high relief, of Frederica Charlotte Ulrica 
Katherine, Duchess of York, died at Oat- 
lands, August 6th, 1820. Tomb of David 
Collyear, Ist Earl of Portmore, Com- 
mander of the army in Portugal, and 
Governor of Gibraltji, d. Jan. 1730 ; and 
of his wife, Catherine Sedley, Countess of 
Dorchester (daughter of Sir Charles Sedley 
and mistress of James II.), who died at 
Bath, Oct. 1717, and was brought here for 
interment. On the floor of the tower is 
a hr(M% of John Wylde, gent., d. 1S98, and 

* Forster, Life of Ooldnnith. 
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his two wiyes, Audrey and Blizabeth, one 
on the rt. with 5 children, the other on 1. 
with? ; 3 shields of arms remain, a fourth 
has gone. Another brass is to Thomas 
Inwood, d. 1586 ; in long robe kneeling, 
with 3 wives and 5 children kneeling 
before him : 

" In perfect fayth he lyved and dyed, of life unoere 
andpnir, 
Whose godly fetme and memory for ever will 
endure." 

In the old church were small brasses 
with that favourite mediaeval legend of 
mortality the Three Deaths. 

A new church, St. Michael and All 
Angels, was built in the Prince's Boad in 
1874, from the designs of Mr. Butterfield. 
It is of red brick, stem and deterrent 
outside, but pleasanter within. The tall 
spire seen a short distance from it belongs 
to the Congregational Ch. , a good stone 
structure erected in 1865, from the designs 
of Mr. Tarring, and since enlarged. 

Facing the Common, opposite a group 
of fine old fir trees, is the little Boman 
Catholic Chapel of St. Charles Borromeo, 
nemorable as the mausoleum of the family 
)f Louis Philippe. The chapel, a Greek 
•TOSS, with a cupola over the centre, and a 
o wer on one side, stands within the grounds 
f Waterloo Cottage. It was erected in 
836 by Jas. Molyneux Taylor, Esq., who 
onstructed beneath it a vault for deceased 
lembers of his family ; and in it he and 

is family (now extinct) repose. On the 
death of Louis Philippe at Claremont, 
Aug. 26, 1850, this was selected as his 
temporary resting-place. His tomb, an un- 
adorned but massive sarcophagus, stands 
on a broad basement of two steps, partly 
within an arched recess ; and here his 
remains are deposited " donee in patriam, 
avitos inter cineres, Deo adjuvante, trans- 
ferantur." By his side lie the remains of 
his queen, Marie Amelie. d. March 24, 
1866 ; the Duchesse d'Orl^ns, d. May 13, 
1858 ; the Duchesse de Nemours, and five 
of his grandchildren. On the death of 
the young Prince de Cond^ in Australia, 
May 24, 1866, his body was brought to 
England, and a vault and tomb con- 
structed for its reception contiguous to 
that of his grandfather ; and in it, Dec. 
1869, the body of his mother, the Duchesse 
d'Aumale. was laid beside that of her 
'beloved son. Pious hands continue to 



adorn the vault vdth vases of fresh flowers, 
and place upon the tombs wreaths of im- 
mortelles — ^among these being some placed 
there by Queen Victoria, the Pnncess 
Louise, and other members of our roya^ 
family. 

♦#♦ Since the above was in type the 
royal remains have been removed to 
France ; but we leave the account un- 
altered, thinking the reader may like to 
have a description of the crypt as it was 
while stUl the Orleans mausoleum. Ex- 
cept that of the Duchesse de Nemours, all 
the bodies were taken away, and reinterred 
in the mausoleum of the Orleans family 
at Dreux on the 9th of June, 1876. 

WHETSTONE, Middx., a hamlet 
of Friem Bamet, and a village on the 
Great Northern Boad, 2 m. S. of Bamet 
andlm.W.of Totteridge. The Totteridge 
and Whetstone Stat, on the High Bamet 
br. of the Grt. N. Bly. is on the W. of Whet- 
stone village. The eccl.dist. of Whetstone, 
formed in 1836 out of the parishes of 
Finchley and Friem Bamet, had 2356 
inh. in 1871. 

The village straggles for a considerable 
distance in disconnected rows and groups 
of houses, sometimes on one side of the 
highroad, sometimes on the other; the 
houses, mostly small, some old-fashioned, 
many poor; with several roadside wag- 
goners* inns and publics, a veterinary 
forge, a litUe church, 2 or 8 chapels, a 
school, and a police station. Away from 
the road, and towards Totteridge, collec- 
tions of genteel villas, Oakleigh Park and 
the like, have grown up wit£in the last 
few years, and there has been a large 
increase of population. But the place 
itself is quite devoid of interest. The 
walks towards Totteridge on the one side, 
and Southgate and Friem Bamet on the 
other, are green and pleasant. 

The Church (St. John), on the W. of the 
road at the London end of the vill., is a 
little chapel-like brick stracture, with 
pinnacles at the angles : a feeble attempt 
at Gothic of the pre-Gothic era. 

WHITCHURCH, Middx. {see 
Stanmobb Paeva). 

WHIT TON, Middx., a hamlet 
of Twickenham, created ixL 186.1 ^ss^^rrS^ 
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diflt. ; pop. 893; lies on the edge of 
Hfmnslow Heath, about midway between 
Houmilow and Twickenham, 10 m. from 
Hyde Park Comer by road, and 4 ua. 8. 
of the Honn-slow and Whitton IStat. of 
*\ie L. and S.-W. Rly. (Loop line). 

Whitton iH noteworthy for its seats, and 
cedars, narsery and fruit gardens, and 
memories of Sir Godfrey Kncller and the 
Duke of Argyll. The little Oane brook 
winds deviously through it — a pretty 
brook which the otters that once 
haunted its banks haye not wholly aban- 
doned, a pair having been seen, and 
hunted, in the autumn of 1876. The 
market gardens are very extensive and 
celebrat^ Large quantities of straw- 
berries are grown. Vincent Corbet, father 
of Bp. Corbet, had a nursery at Whitton, 
and dying in 1619, was buried in Twicken- 
ham ch. Ben Jonson wrote his epitaph : 

** His mind aa pare and naatly kept 
Ab were his nuraeriea, -and swept 
So of undeanness or offsnoe 
That never came ill odour thence." 

He was a contributor to Sir Hugh Piatt's 

* Garden of Eden.' {See Ewbll.) Sir 
John Suckling, the poet, was bom at 
Whitton in 1609. It was to an old farm- 
house at Whitton that Dr. Dodd (hanged 
for forgery June 27th, 1777), was tracked 
and there arrested, 

Whitton Place was built by Archibald 
Earl of Islay, afterwards Duke of Argyll. 
The grounds, which were very extensive, 
were partly taken from Hounslow Heath, 
in virtue of a grant obtained from the 
Crown. Lord Islay spent large sums in 
planting them with cedars (raised from 
seed in 1726), Scotch firs, and exotics. 
According to Walpole, we are principally 
indebted to him for " the introduction of 
foreign trees and plants " that have 
"contributed essentially to the richness 
of modem landscape." His aboriculture 
did not, however, escape criticism. An 

* Epigram on Lord Islay^s Garden,' by the 
Rev. James Bramston (author of * The 
Man of Taste'), particularly diverted 
Walpole. 

" Old Islay, to show his fine delicate taste 
In improving his gardens purloin'd from the 

waste. 
Bade his gard'ner one day to open his views, 
By catting a couple of grand avenues : 
No particular prospect his lordship intended, 
But left it to chanoe how his walks should be 

ended. 



With transport and joj 1m behdd Us flntfiBv 

eod I 

In a favourite proqMct— a ohnroh thrt «« | 

ruin'd : * i 

But alas I what % sight did the next cat ezfalbitl ! 
At the end of a walk hong a rogne on a gibbet I 

He beheld it and wept, for it oanaad him to 

muse on 
Full many a Campbell that died with bis sboa 

on. 
All amaaed and aghast at the ominoos loenB, 
He order'd it quick to be cloe'd up again 
With a dump of Scotch fin, that ■erv'd foe • 



After his death the house changed hands 
more than once, and the trees and plantB 
were mostly removed, with tfa« ezceptioD 
of the firs and cedars : the choioest were 
transplanted to Kew Oardens aboat 1762. 
At length the property was purchased by 
Mr. Giostling, who divided the groimds 
mto two parts, reserving one in which 
was the Grand Conservatory, which he 
converted into a villa, for himself ; the 
other, with the Duke's bouse, he sold to 
Sir William Chambers. 

Whitton Place in the hands of Chambers 
underwent many alterations. He con- 
verted the house into an Italian villa, 
which was greatly admired at the time; 
the grounds he filled with statues, rains, 
and temples — among the latter being one 
to ^scolapius raised in honour of Dr. 
Willis. In the house he formed a collec- 
tion of antique statues, pictures, and a 
splendid library of works on architectore. 
After Chambers's death the property was 
repurchased by the Gostling family, and 
was for a while the residence cl Sir Benj. 
Hobhouse, M.P. After Hobhouse va- 
cated it, Whitton Place was taken down, 
and the grounds united with those of 
Whitton Park. 

Nothing is left of Chambers's house. 
That which was built on the site and 
partly out of the Duke of Argyll's con- 
servatory is now the mansion of Whitton 
Park, and is the seat of Miss Gostling. 
The books, marbles, etc., collected by 
Chambers are preserved. The park is 
large and fairly wooded. In it are two 
good sheets of water, and a tower or ob- 
servatory. The firs and cedars, now 160 
years old, are magnificent. 

KneUex HalL— About i a mile E. of 
Whitton Place, Sir Godfrey Kneller, the 

* The body of Twickenham ch. had recently 
fallen down, leariug the tower standing. {See 
TWIOKSMHAX, p. 64U.) 
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•famous painter, built himself a house, 
1709-1711, made it his stimmer residence, 
in it spent his last years, and died, 1723. 
It was of red brick, stately, had good 
rooms and a grand staircase, which, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the time, was 
painted by Laguerre. Elneller intended 
to employ Sir James Thomhill, but hear- 
ing that he was engaged on a portrait of 
Sir Isaac Newton, said no portrait painter 
should paint his house, and called in 
Laguerre. Blneller, the most fortunate 
of portrait painters, had painted ten 
monarchs, and been celebrated in verse 
by Dryden, Prior, Pope, Addison, Steele, 
and Tickell. He was very wealthy, lived 
here in great state, was a justice of the 
peace, and, having no distrust of his own 
judgment, was apt to decide, as Walpole 
says, by equity rather than by law. 
Pope's lines are said to have been occa- 
sioned by an actual occurrence, — Elnelleir 
having ^missed a man who stole a joint 
of meat, and reprimanded the owner for 
putting temptation in the poor man^s way. 

** I think Sir Godfrey Bhoold decide the suit. 
Who sent the thief, that stole the cash, away, 
And punish'd him that put it in his way." 

After the death of Kneller's widow the 
house became the residence of Sir Samuel 
Prime. Later it was purchased by Mr. 
Calvert, who had the house enlarged and 
remodelled under the superintendence of 
Mr. Philip Hard wick, R.A. KneUer Hall, 
as the house was now called, was pur- 
chased in 1847 by the Council of Educa- 
tion, and converted into a Training School 
for Schoolmasters of Workhouse Schools, 
the first master being Dr. f^dk. Temple, 
subsequently Master of Rugby, and now 
Bishop of Exeter. To fit it for a training 
school, the house was in a measure trans- 
formed ; but in 1856 it was still further 
altered on being transferred to the War 
Department, and converted into a school 
for the education of bandmasters and 
musicians for the army. The Royal 
Military School of Music provides a 
thorough course of practical and theo- 
retical instruction, under a competent 
stafE of teachers. Little is now left of 
Kneller's house. The groimds are about 
34 acres in extent. 

A pretty little Church (St. Philip and 
St. James) was erected at the parting of 
the roads, E. of Whitton Park, in 1862, 
from the designs of Mr. F. H. PownalL 



It is E.E. in style ; the exterior Kentish 
rag, the interior brick ; and has several of 
the windows filled with painted glass. 

WICKHAM, EAST, Kent, 10 m. 

from London, 2 m. S.E. from Woolwich 
Arsenal, and 1^ m. S. from Abbey Wood 
Stat of the S.-E. Rly, (N. Kent Branch) ; 
pop. 942. 

East Wickham derives its name from 
its situation by what was of old the high- 
road to Dover (wiCy road or way ; ham, 
a dwelling), with the prefix East to dis- 
tinguish it from Wbst Wickham. The 
Dover road now passes nearly a mile S. of 
the village. East Wickham is pleasantly 
situated, but contains nothing besides the 
ch. to interest a stranger. The pursuits 
are agricultural, and a great quantity of 
fruit is grown ; but many of the inhabit- 
ants are employed in Woolwich dockyard 
and arsenaL 

The ChvATch (St. Michael) stands away 
from the houses on the E. side of the lane. 
It is small and humble, and a good deal 
out of repair, but picturesque and inte- 
resting. It is of flint and stone, patched, 
and strengthened with brick buttresses, 
and was probably built by Robert Bumell, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, who held three- 
fourths of the manor from 1284 to his 
death in 1292. It consists of a nave and 
chancel, with a small wooden bell turret 
(containing two old bells) at the W. end. 
The N.^wall has two original lancet win- 
dows, deeply splayed inside. The chancel 
has a small 8-light Perp. window. The 
S. wall and west end are modem. The 
viUeri4)r has tall pews, a plastered ceiling, 
and whitewashed walls; but under the 
whitewash are ten or a dozen 13th cent. 
frescoes, chiefly of events in the life of the 
Saviour. In the chancel is a hmss (14th 
cent., much mutilated), with half effigies 
within the head of a cusped cross, of John 
de Bradigdone and wife Maud — ^note- 
worthy for her costume. On the N. wall 
is another in good condition, with effigies 
of William Payn, yeoman of the guM^, 
d. 1568, and two of his wives, the third wife 
and her son being lost. In the ch.-yard 
ohs., from S. of the ch., the fine view be- 
tween the hills N.E. towards Plumstead 
and Woolwich. East Wickham House (R. 
Jones, Esq.) is a good mansion a little 
W. of the ch. Wellinq, on the Dover 
road, is partly in this parish. 
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WICKHAM, WEST, Keht (Dom. 

Wirhrham). lies N. of Addington, Surrey, 
and W. of Hayes, Kent, 24 m. 8. of the 
Bcckenham 8tat. of the 8.-E. and L. C. 
and D. Rlyg. Pop. 884. Inn, S/van, a 
good country house. 

West Wickham— the West prefixed to 
distingnish it from two other Kentish 
Wiokhams, East Wickham, near Plum- 
stead, and Wickham Breaux, near Can- 
terbury—is situated in the midst of a 
pleasant and beautiful country, at present 
not greatly disfigured by the builder. The 
par. is large, the surface and soil Taried ; 
chalk, clay, sand, and gravel occur in 
diiferent parts, and there are woods, hills, 
deep hollows, or •* bottoms," rich in ferns 
and wild flowers, and long, winding, um- 
brageous lanes, but commonless, though 
close to Hayes Common. 

The manor belonged in the reign of the 
Confessor to one Godrick ; by William I. 
was given to Odo, Bp. of Bayeux ; during 
the 14th cent belonged to the Hunting- 
fields; then passed to the Coppledikes, 
Hquerreys, Trevalians, and Scropes. About 
1470 it became the property of Sir Henry 
Heydon, in whose family it remained for 
a century, when it was sold by Sir William 
Heydon to John Lennard, Esq. The pre- 
sent lord of West Wickham manor is Col 
J. Famaby Lennard. 

WMt Wickham Court, the seat of Col. 
J. F. Lennard, occupies the site of the 
ancient manor-house, and is itself a build- 
ing of respectable antiquity. There are 
subterraneous passages, and a dungeon 
under the N.W. turret, which may have 
belonged to the mediaeval castellated 
mansion. The present house is in the 
main the " right fair manor place " which 
Sir Heniy Heydon built in the reign of 
Henry VIL It is of red brick, has octa- 
gonal turrets at the angles, was surrounded 
by a moat, and clearly had originally some- 
what the character of a fortress, being 
strong enough to withstand a marauding 
attack, if not to sustain a siege. The house 
has been often altered, added to, and 
modernised, but retains much of its 
antique character, and is very interesting. 
Besides a fine old manorial hall with a 
gallery, the interior contains some good 
rooms, and interesting funily and other 
pictures. 

At a house in West Wickham, but not 
at Wickham Court, as is commonly stated, 



resided, from 1729 till his death, 1761, 
Gilbert West, the translator of Pindar, 
author of some original poetiy wfaick 
gained him a place among Jobnsoii'B 
Poets, and of ' Observations on the Sesor- 
rection,* and other religious pieces. West 
" was very often visited by Lyttelton and 
Pitt, who, when they were weaiy of fiu^on 
and debates, used at Wickham to find 
books and quiet, a decent table, and 
literary conversation. There is at Wick- 
ham a walk made by Pitt ; and, what is of 
far more importance, at Wickham Lyttelton 
received that conviction which produced 
his ' Dissertation on St Paul.' " ♦ Among 
the eminent friends who visited West at 
Wickham was Glover, the author ol 
'Leonidaa* Glover was subject to stnuige 
fits of absence of mind. One morning, as 
Lord Lyttelton looked from his diessing- 
room window, he saw Glover in the garden 
below, pacing to and fro vrith a vi^p in 
his hand, and gesticulating YehementJj, 
as though in a fit of poetic ardonr. It 
was in the days when tulips were the rage. 
Mrs. West was a zealous florist, and die 
had a bed of choice tulips ready to blow, 
just then her peculiar care. By these 
Glover was declaiming, when, to his dis- 
may, Lyttelton beheld him suddenly apply 
his whip vigorously to their stalks, ana 
"before there was time to awaken him 
from his reverie," the unlucky tulips were 
levelled with the ground. So entirely 
unconscious was he, that when the devas- 
tation was pointed out to him he could 
with difficulty be brought to believe he 
had committed it. 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, had a 
house, Sovth Lodge^ in West Wickham 
village, before his removal to Hayes. 
MonKt Orchard (Lewis Lloyd, Bsq.) is a 
spacious castellated mansion, erected in 
1860, on the site of West Wickham Park. 
Wett Wickham House is a large and 
picturesque mansion, very pleasantly 
situated, erected in 1871, in the revived 
Queen Anne's style, from the designs of 
Mr. Norman Shaw, A.R.A. Other seats 
are Wickham Hall (J. S. Forbes, Esq.) ; 
JRavenswood (Misses Hall), etc. 

The Church (St. John the Baptist) 
occupies an elevated site near Wickham 
Court, the ch.-yard looking down into 

* JohiiBOii, Lives of the Poets, vol. ilL : Gilbert 
West. 
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deep hollows on nearly all sides; all 
around are great elms, and the grouped 
chimneys and ivy-covered turrets of 
Wickham Court strengthen the character 
and charm of the scene. At the entrance 
to the ch.-yard is an old oak lich-gate 
with a tiled roof. The church was rebuilt 
in the reign of Henry VII. by Sir Henry 
Heydon, the builder of Wickham Court. 
Though in the main late Perp. in style, 
some fragments of the older ch. seem to 
have been retained or inserted. It is of 
flint and stone, in part covered with 
plaster, and comprises nave, chancel, and 
N. aisle, and low square entrance tower on 
the S.W., with heavy double buttresses at 
the angles, and a peal of 6 bells inside. 
The int. was restored in 1844, and is in 
good condition. In the windows is some 
good 16tb cent, painted glass, figures of 
St. Anne, St. Cbristophep with the Child 
Saviour, St. Catherine, etc. Monts, in N. 
aisle to Sir Samuel Lennard, 1618 ; and 
others to members of the Lennard family. 
In the chancel are a piscina and ambrey ; 
in the E. end of the N. aisle a second 
piscina. Brasses, small, to Wm. Thorpe, 
rector, 1407 ; Sir John Stokton, priest, 
1515 ; and mutilated effigy of a priest. 
On the floor are many fragments of 
encaustic tiles, apparently from the older 
church. 

The village, WicKham Street, is nearly 
a mile N. of the church. It is a pleasant 
quiet cluster of country cottages about a 
green, and along the road to Croydon. 
Note at the parting of the roads the grand 
old village dm, with seats beneath it, and 
opposite it the comfortable-looking village 
inn, the Swan. The walks hence, along 
Wickham Bcttom to Addington, and in 
the opposite direction to Beckenham, or 
eastward to Hayes Common, are very 
beautiful. 

WIDMORE, Kent {see Bbomley). 

WILLESDEN, or WILSDON, 

MiDDX. (Dom. WellesdoTte), a semi- 
suburban vill., lying to the W. of the 
Edgware road, about 4^ m. from Hyde 
Park Comer. The L. and N.-W. Rly. runs 
along the western side of the par., and 
has a Stat, near Harlesden, the Willesden 
Junction Stat., which serves also for the 
N. London line. The Midland Rly. has a 



Stat, at Budding Hill, about ^ m. N.E. of 
WiUesden ch., and another by the Harrow 
road for the new district called Stone- 
bridge Park. Pop. of Willesden par. 
15,869. Inns: White Hwse; White SaH, 
Church End. 

A very few years ago Willesden was a 
quiet, retired, thoroughly rural village, a 
favourite haunt of the holiday-maker, 
summer rambler, botanist, and sketcher, 
who reckoned on the White Horse for a 
substantial country lunch or dinner. Now 
London has reached its outskirts. The 
builder has invaded the once tranquil 
meadows ; fleld-paths (and fields also) are 
disappearing; and the lanes are for the 
most part green no longer. As late as 
1861, though the irruption had made great 
progress, the pop. of the parish was under 
4000; in 1871 it was nearly 16,000 (more 
exactly, 3879 and 16,869). The chief in- 
crease of course was at the London end, 
those parts of Kilbum (Holy Trinity) and 
Eensal Green which are in Willesden par., 
and which contained respectively 10,899 
and 2188 inh. Since 1871 the increase has 
been commensurate and continuous. Still 
the more distant parts towards Wembly, 
Neasdon, Kingsbury, and Twyford remain 
comparatively rural. 

The manors of Willesden and Harlesden 
were held by the Canons of St. Paul's at 
the Domesday Survey — ^the original grant 
was by King Athelstan — and have been 
held by them ever since. But in the course 
of the 12th cent, they were divided, and 
appropriated to prebendaries, — WiUesden, 
in the southern and eastern half of the 
par., into Willesden, Brandsbury, or as it 
18 now called Brondesbury, Mapesbury, 
and Chambers, or Chamberlain's Wood ; 
Ha/rlesden {Bervlvestune), the western and 
northern portion, into Harlesden, East 
Twyford, Neasdon, and Ozgate : there are 
thus no fewer than 8 prebendaJ manors in 
the parish. 

The Vhwch (St. Mary) is interesting. 
Previous to 1860 it consisted of a nave 
and chancel, S. aisle, tower at the W. end 
of the aisle, and S. porch. It had suffered 
from alterations, was partially covered 
with stucco, and was much out of order, 
but had a venerable and picturesque 
aspect, and was in great favour with 
artists and sketchers. Several en^avings 
of it exist, but that which best exhibits its 
picturesque character is a spirited etching 
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made by George Cooke in 1828. In 1851 
it was enlarged and repaired, sabstantiallj, 
but with 8ome ar^stic loss. In 1872 it 
waa carefully restored throughout under 
the direction of Mr. Edw. J. Tarver ; a N. 
aisle, chapel or transept, and entrance 
porch added; the cement cleared from 
the exterior; the tower opened to the 
interior; and the ground floor of the 
tower conyerced into a baptistery. 

The body of the fabric is of different 
dates. The arcade of the S. aisle, of 3 
bays with circular piers, is E.E., and the 
oldest part of the ch. ; but in the recent 
restoration, some fragments oi the earlier 
Norm, ch., including the round arches of 
two narrow windows, were discovered in 
removing the N. wall. The chancel, S. 
aisle, and tower are Perp. The new chapel 
or transept at the end of the N. aisle is 
E.E. in style. The N. arcade has been 
constructed to correspond with that of the 
S. aisle, on the bases of an ancient arcade 
found in situ^ the first pier being formed 
of the old stones exhumed in clearing the 
ground. The tower rests on arches, has 
buttresses at the angles, a wide stair- 
turret terminating at the belfry, battle- 
mented parapet, and low pyramidal roof, 
and contains a peal of 6 bells. The eastern 
bay of the S. aisle forms a chantry open- 
ing to the aisle and chancel by arches, and 
a similar arrangement has been adopted 
in the N. aisle. In the E. window is a 
representation of the Crucifixion ; some of 
the windows in the aisles have painted 
glass ; that in the W. window of the nave, 
by Halliday, was inserted in 1876. The 
piscina in the 8. wall of the chancel was 
found during the recent restoration, and 
removed to its present position. The 
sedilia, reredos, and pavement of encaustic 
tiles in the sacrarium are new. The late 
Norm, toatf no doubt that of the earlier 
ch., has a large square black marble bowl, 
with sharp carvings at the angles, sup- 
ported on a thick central stem and 4 
comer shafts. In the N. wall of the 
chancel is a recessed or Easter sepulchre, 
and another is in the S. wall of the E. 
chantry. The old pews have been re- 
moved, and open seats substituted — with 
a single exception, the proprietor of one 
tall pew sturdily insisting on the main- 
tenance of his legal rights. 

The monts. include a tablet to Richard 
Paine, d. 1606, »t. 95, J.P., and gentle- 



man pensioner to Henij VIII., Edward 
VI., Q. Mary, Q. Elisabeth, and James I. 
John Bame, 1615 ; Sir John Francklyn, 
1647 ; several to the Roberts family, and 
a gravestone to General Charles Ottway, 
d. 1764. BroMet: Bartholomew Wiiles* 
den, 1492, and wives { Mary Robert and 
children, 1605 ; Edmund Robert and 
wives, 1685; Jane Bame, 1609; also 
William Lichfield, vicar, in cope and 
amice, 1617. 

The woodenhouse in the ch.-yard shown 
in Cookers etching, and all the other old 
buildings, have been pulled down, and the 
ch.-yard enlarged. 

The scene Gl some of Jack Shepherd 
the ubiquitous highwayman's exploits 
is laid by his romancing biographer at 
Willesden ; Croikshank has <&awa him 
picking pockets at Willesden ch. ; and 
equally trustworthy tradition has bmied 
hun in Willesden ch.-yard : bat he is un- 
recorded on church register or memorial 
stone. 

An inventory of the church fomiture 
of the middle of the 13th cent, contains 
entries of a scarlet banner with a repre« 
sentation of the Virgin Mary of cloth of 
gold ; and of two large carved images of 
the Virgin. These probably had refierenoe, 
or may have given rise, to the pilgrimage 
to Ov/r Lady of Willesden^ a popular 
pilgrimage resembling the more famous 
one to Our Lady of Walsingham. The 
object of adoration at Walsinghaoa was a 
wooden shrine of St. Mary, in the f onn of 
the Holy House of Nazareth. Theve may 
have been a shrine, there was certainly 
an image, asserted to be miracolons, of 
St. Mary in Willesden ch., and to it the 
Londoners of both sexes flocked in great 
numbers, it being in the 16th cent, their 
most favourite resort. But the pilgrkns 
were, at least in the later years of the 
pilgrimage, often persons of inmioral 
character ; and the pilgrimage itself was 
the occasion of much scandal. " Ye men 
of London," said the Scottish friar, Father 
Donald, in a sermon he preached at St. 
Paul's Cross, not long before the sup- 
pression of the pilgrimage, "gang you 
yourselves with your wives to Willesden, 
in the Devyl's name, or else keep them at 
home with you with sorrow." The pil- 
grimage was suppressed, and the miracu- 
lous image of Our Lady of Willesden 
was destroyed at Chelsea, along with the 
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shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham, in 
1548. 

Willesden is made np of many parts. 
There are a few houses about the ch., at 
what is called Church End; more at 
Willesden Green, 1 m. E. of the ch., 
formerly a picturesque collection of old 
houses about a village green, removed to 
make way for rows of mean brick cottages ; 
Queen's Town, of modem growth, midway 
between Church End and the Green ; the 
outlying hamlets of Neasdon, Harlesden, 
Sherrick Green, DolUs Hill, Stonebridge 
Park, and Brondesbury, but most thickly 
of all at the London end of the par., Kil- 
bum and Kensal Green. There are a few 
good seats, but no buildings of import- 
ance. The institutionfi — all on a small 
scale — ^include a Working Men's Institute ; 
Workmen's Hall; Good Templars and 
Temperance Orphanage ; Horticultural 
Association, «tc. 

In Willesden Lane is a Jewish cemetery, 
consecrated Oct. 1873, and in which were 
interred Baron Mayer de Rothschild, Feb. 
1874, and Sir Anthony de Rothschild, 
Jan. 1876. The grounds are prettily laid 
out and planted, and there are three 
carefully finished buildings of Kentieb 
rag and Bath stone, with shafts of red 
Mansfield stone, Dec. in style, designed 
by Mr. N. S. Joseph, in which the various 
burial rites are performed. The larger 
building in the centre is that in which the 
coffin is deposited, and the preliminary 
prayers recited. The others are for spe- 
cial ceremonial observances. 

Harlesden Cheen, somewhat over 1 m. 
S. of Willesden Church End, and i m. N. 
of Willesden Junction Stat., was a quiet 
rustic hamlet, but has been utterly spoiled 
by the builder. Here are a small chapel- 
of-ease, dissenting chapels, and several 
pubUc-houses. Harlesden House (T. Nixon 
Kerr, Esq.) is a good mansion standing 
in grounds noted for horticultural and 
floricultural displays. 

Brondesbtrnfy nearly 2 ul S. of Church 
End, near the Edgware road and Eilbum 
WeUs, is a new (Hstrict of genteel villas. 
With the adjacent hamlet of Mapeshttry 
it forms the eccl. dist. of Brondesbury 
Christ Church, which in 1871 had a pop. 
of 1094 — since much increased. The 
Church, erected in 1866 from the designs 
of Mr. R. B. King, is a spacious stone 
structure, E.E. in style, and cruciform, 



with tower and tall spire. Brondesbury 
Pwrk, the seat of Thos. Brandon, Esq., 
stands in large grounds W. of the ch. 

Orieklervood, N.W. of Brondesbury and 
Mapeswood, is a hamlet of Willesden on 
the Edgware road, the pretty rural tract 
80 named stretching away to Child's Hill, 
Golder's Green, and Hampstead. The 
Midland Rly. runs through it, and has a 
Stat., which serves for both Child's Hill 
and Cricklewood. 

Neasdon, i m. N. of Church End, in the 
most rural part of Willesden, has a sepa- 
rate notice. Half a mile W. of it, in the 
lane leading to the Edgware road, is the 
pretty little hamlet of Dollis HUl, in an 
elevated, well wooded, and picturesque 
district. 

Sherrick Ghreen, midway between Dollis 
Green and Church End, lies in a hollow 
on a little feeder of the Brent away from 
the main rc^, and looks pleasant, peace- 
ful, and secluded. 

Stonebridge Park, by the 6 m. stone on 
the Harrow road, about f m. S.W. of 
Church End, is a cluster of 60 or 80 smart 
new villas for City men, with a large inn, 
the Stonebridge Park Hotel, and a station 
on the Midland Rly. 

WILMINGTON, Kent, on the 1. 
bank of the Darent, 1^ m. S. of Dartford, 
on the road to Sevenoaks. Pop. 1105. 

Standing chiefly on the side of a hill 
which slopes down to the Darent, the 
situation is naturally pleasant, and there 
are from many points good views over 
the adjacent country ; but the gunpowder 
mills prevent free access to the river, and 
on the Dartford side the builder isencroach- 
ing. The village cottages on the road- 
side are in straight rows, and not attrac- 
tive. But away trom, road and river-mills, 
more of rusticity is preserved. There are 
broad well-cultivated fields, good farms, 
orchards, and gardens. Fruit is largely 
grown, and the neighbourhood is noted 
for its cherry orchards : a church path, S. 
of the ch., runs through one, and will 
enable the visitor to observe the system 
of culture. The trees are kept well 
pruned, and currants are planted in the 
spaces between them. Very pretty they 
look in April, when in blossom ; very 
tempting three or four months later, 
when in fruit. 

The Church (St. Michflftl\9kta3a^^sa.S5QSk 
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brow dL the hiU. Il hw nftve and chancel 

of CiqiiAl height, a aUort N. Aist<^ ; ihnd 
fti the W. end ft wtwden belfjy and short 
ot ugonal flpire. It i« of liint wmI «totMi ; 
i*iM;. in Btyle, th<! windows emalL except 
tbe E.winfUfW. wbich is a Perp. inAertioo. 
Thcch. wureittortHl throii|fhoat in 186^ 
The interior u neat. but umnten?flting. It 
has open wata, a W. ^r^mpjy. and a good 
<?»rTcd pulpit of the reipi ^l James L 
About th« ch.-yard are several large elnafli 
but a ruw of 9 of noble proportiona, which 
idcirtcd the northern ride A the eh. -jaj^, 
n-ndered it uncommonly picturesque from 
U'luw, and served as a screen from tbe N. 
and N-S. bUsta, wa«^ cut down in April 
18G7, and ch. and cb.-yard suiler not a 
little fn>m th« Vandalism* 

^V^lm^^^ion JUanor Hfmse^ by the 
village, now njmou*^ otcupies the site of 
a ri^denee of the King-maker Warwick, 
Later the manor belong*^ to Margaret 
J'lantagenet, Counteiw of Saliebuiy, and 
mother of Cai-dinal Pole- Wilmingt&n 
Ilontf {h\ Talbot Tafiker, Esq.)- and 
Mount Phatitnt (E. Lcwia. Enq.), are 
Bome distance S, and S.W. Other eeatfl 
are HttUc W^od (T. Dvineter, Esq.), and 
Monk*' Orchard (J. 0, Hayward, Esq.) 

Wilmirufton C<ynivtGn etretohe* 8,W. 
from tbe cb. A mile or eo farther W. is 
Jt^yden^ H^wi* also in this parish, where 
are traces of early works and buildings, 
tbe age and purpose of which are not 
clearly determined* 

WIMBLEDON, Suiuiey, a vill. 
<m the south-eastern edge of Wimbledon 
Common, 3 m. 8. of Putney, and 7 m. 
from Hyde Park Comer. The Wimbledon 
Stat of the L. and 8--W. Kly. is 1 ra. 6.E. 
of the TiIi,H and 7i m- from the Waterloo 
Stat* line* diverge here to Mitt^ham, 
Tooting, the Crystal Palace^ Croydon, 
and Epsom. Pop. 9087, 

The received derivation of Wimbledon, 
anciently written Wysuhaldon^ Wymhei- 
dim^ and Wimbeldi^a,^ is from *' some 
Wason propriutor Wymbald, and rfwn or 
dun^, a hill in the Saxon language."* 
But the earliest form ie Wibban-dune,^ 
and suggests Wttr^tix HUl^ or W<yntiM 

" Bi»ylfljp Hint of auiTer, tqL iii., p. 4Uft; 

t A.-S, CbTQiiicle, An. WB : Kthelweid hP4 TitV 
bavinTif: yivreuae at WorceatoT, ^ViO^fuiKnt / 
HwiTy of Buatui^aa, Wiptutd^uu, 



IkffPii, rather than Wy^ibalS^f mU, as 

the radical : Wibba^ a worm ; dun, ahiH 
or down ; though Wibba may have been 
a proper name. 

A battle waa fought at Wibbandune in 
the year 668 between Oeawlin, King of 
Wesaei, and ^thelbriht. King of K^nt, 
when the latteT was defeated and driven 
back into Kent, and two of bis eatdermen, 
Oelaf and Cnebba, were slain. The grott 
entrenchmetit now known aa Cflt&ar'B 
Camp — to be noticed presently— shows 
that Wimbledott had been the ecene of 
military operations at an earlier period; 
and it may have been to gain poeseaeion of 
this fortress that Oeawlin and J^thelbriht 
foagbt. 

Wimbledon is not mentioned In tbe 
Domesday record^ no doubt beca^ae it 
then formed a port of the Abp. of Canter- 
bury's great manor of Mortlake. It 
appears to have been a grange or farm, 
and was held with the manor till that was 
alienated by Cranmer to Henry VIIL in 
eichange for other Jandjji Henry grants 
Wimbledon to Thomas Cromwell, and 
after his attainder settled it npon Queen 
Catherine Parr for her life. It waa given 
by Queen Mary to Cardinal Pole. In 1576 
Queen Elizabeth granted the manor-house 
to Sir Christopher Hatton,who sold it the 
same year to Sir Thoa. Cecil ^afterwards 
Earl of Exeter), to whom, 14 years later, 
Bhzabeth transferred the manor in ex- 
change for an estate m Lincolnshire. 
Cecil bequeathed tbe estate to his 3rd 
son, Hir Edward Cecilj created by Charleal 
Viscount Wimbledon and Baron Putney; 
on whose decease in 16S8 it waa sold to 
Queen Henrietta Maria. Seised by the 
Parliament as Crown land, it waa valued 
by their earreyora at £986 19s. S^i, ayear, 
aud sold to Adam Baynes, of Knowstpop^ 
Yorkshire, at 18 years' purchase. He 
shortly after parted with it to General 
Lambert, who was lord of tbe manor in 
1G56. On the return of Charles IL it was 
restored to the Queen- Dowager, and sold 
by her in 1661 to George Ligby, Earl of 
Bristol. On his death in lfi76 it was 
sold by his widow tti the Lord Treasurer 
Danby, created, 1694^ Duke of Leeds. 
He died in 1712, and in 1717 Wimbledon 
was sold under a decree in Chancery to 
Sir Theodore Jansen, Bart. He was one 
of tlie directors of the South Sea Com- 
pany, and when that bubble burat, 
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Wimbledon was put up for sale, and 

Eurchased by Sarah Duchess of Marl- 
orough for £16,000. She demised it to 
John Spencer, M.P., youngest son of 
Charles Earl of Sunderland, by her 
Grace's second daughter. Lady Anne 
Churchill. On his death it devolved on 
his only son John, created Earl Spencer 
and Viscount Althorp in 1765, from whom 
it descended to John, 5th Earl Spencer, 
who sold his manorial rights in 1871. 

Under the archbishops, some curious 
manorial customs had to be observed by 
the tenants. When a new abp. came for 
the first time to "\^^mbledon, each ctis- 
tomary tenant must present him with '^ a 
gyfte called saddle silver ^ " of the value of 
5 marks. Every tenant of two-yard-lands, 
or 30 acres, was liable to serve the office 
of beadle; of three-yard-lands, that of 
reeve or provost. On the death of a free- 
holder, the lord was entitled to " his best 
horse, saddyl, brydeU, spere, sworde, 
boots, spores, and armure, if he any 
should have.** * Lands descend to the 
youngest son. 

WMlst still only lessee of the manor- 
house, Sir Thomas Cecil built himself in 
1588, " the year of the Armada,*' a magni- 
ficent mansion, long famous as Wimbledon 
Souse. "A daring structure,** Thomas 
Fuller called it, comparable with the 
royal palace of Nonsuch. The architect 
was John Thorpe, among whose designs 
in the Soane Museum is one of ^ Wymble- 
ton an howse standing on the edg of an 
hie hill.** Here Sir Thomas, then Lord 
Burghley, entertained Queen Elizabeth 
for three days in the early part of 1699. 
In June 1616, and again in June 1619, 
James I. was here at banquet and hunting. 
Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, was 
also magnificently feasted at Wimbledon, 
and in return initiated its owner in the 
mysteries of the Spanish olio. 

" The old Earl [of Exeter] waa very fond of him 
[Lord Rosb], and for his sake began to comnlj with 
Count Gondomar, the Spanish ambaaaaaor, and 
as I take it feasted him at his house at Wimble- 
don ; and I was onoe at dinner with the Bail of 
Exeter, when the Ambassador sent him a Spanish 
olio, a pie consisting of many ingredients, oat of 
which pie I did eat bacon, pheasant, partridge, 
cheenuts, pease, and many othtsr things. '^f 

* Records of Manor, quoted l^ Lysons, toI. L, 
p. 898 ; BarUett, Hist and Ant of Wimbledaii, 
p. 60. 

t Bp. Goodman, Court of King JameSy toL i, 
p. 194. 



When Wimbledon House became the 
property of Queen Henrietta Maria, she 
enriched it with a fine collection of 
paintings and works of art. Charles I. 
was often there, took much interest in 
the gardens, and only a few days be- 
fore his trial ordered some seeds of 
Spanish melons to be "planted in his 
garden at Wimbledon.** The Parlia- 
mentary General Lambert, who succeeded 
Charles and his Queen in the occu- 
pancy of Wimbledon House, was as fond 
as the King of the gardens and pictures. 
At Wimbledon House, Lambert "turned 
florist, and had the finest tulips and 
gilliflowers that could be had for love 
or money.*** He was as fond of paint- 
ing flowers as growing them, and when 
dispossessed of the house at the Resto- 
ration, a mocking pamphl^, that pro- 
fessed to be * The Humble Petition of 
tiie Lord Lambert,' makes him be^ that 
the Parliament ** would let him see once 
again Wimbledon House and the Queen's 
pictures." Several pictures of his paint- 
ing are said to have been long preserved 
in Wimbledon House. 

The Queen-Dowager, as we have seen, 
sold Wimbledon to the Earl of Bristol, 
who spent a considerable sum in repairs 
and alterations. 

"3 Febntary, 1662.— I went with my Lord of 
Bristol to see his house at Wimbledm, newly 
bought of the Queene Mother, to help oontiiye the 
garden after the modeme. It is a delicious place 
for prospect and the thicketts, but the soUe cold 
and weqiing clay." f 

Here occurred the curious scene of the 
Earl of Bristol's public renunciation of 
Catholicism, recorded by the Comte de 
Comminges, the French ambassador, who 
professes great indignation that such an 
act is skllowed to pass unpunished. 

** Last Sunday the Earl of Bristol appeared in 
the parish church of Oulmilton, about 2 leagues 
from London, with a notary and witnesses, and 
made a public declaration that he was a Protestant, 
and that from his heart he renounced the Catholic 
religion. After that he took the minister and 
other gentlemen to dine with him, for the house 
belonged to him, he having purcliased it of the 
Queen Mother. The dinner ended he mounted 
his horse with 4 gentlemen and rode away. The 
act is insolent and daring, and leads one to sup- 
pose he will present himself to take his seat as 
as soon as the Parliament opens. " t 

* Coke's Detection, p. 406. 

t Evelyn, Diary. 

i Comminges, Au Roi (Louis XIV.). Jan. 25— 
Pev. 4, 1663-4, quoted in App. to Pepys, voL v.. 
p. 436. 
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Bristol was at this time basj intriguing 
afrainst the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
and the King tried without success to 
reconcile them. Somewhat later Pepjsis 
told that *Hhe King is offended at my 
Loni of Bristol," and '*8ent a guard and 
a herald last night to have taken him at 
Wimbleton, where he was in the morning, 
but could not find him ; at which the 
King was and is still mightily concerned, 
and runs up and down to and fro from 
the Chancellor's like a boy : and it seems 
would make Bristol's articles against the 
Chancellor to be treasonable reflections 
against his Majesty. . . . God knows 
what will come of it." * Nothing came 
of it ; the business, as Pepys notes, was 
'* hushed up," and the Ean died in quiet 
possession of Wimbledon, in 1676. 

Wimbledon House suffered severely 
whilst in the occupation of Sir Edward 
Cecil Viscount Wimbledon, by an ex- 
plosion of gunpowder, 1628; and very 
curiously his stately London mansion on 
the N. side of the Strand was the day 
after destroyed by fire. Wimbledon 
House was quickly repaired, and redeco- 
rated, and the exterior painted in fresco 
by Francis Cleyn.t The Parliamentary 
Survey, made in 1649,J and the two 
large views, of the principal front and the 
gai^en front, engraved by "Henry Winstan- 
ley at Littlebury in Essex," 1678, give a 
tolerably clear notion of Cecil's house. It 
occupied an elevated site on the hill-side, 
and was approached from the outer gate by 
no fewer than " 6 several ascents," each a 
stately flight, and in all "consisting of 
three score and ten steps." In the Lower 
Court was a fair fountain ; the Upper 
formed the approach to the house. ^ The 
house consisted ot a centre and *deep 
projecting wings, with square turrets at 
the inner angles, capped by tall pyramidal 
roofs. The fabric was of " an excellent 
good brick .... the angles, window 
stanchions an'' iambs all of ashler stone.'* 
The grand central entrance porch had 
" columns of free-stone very well wrought." 
The garden front, though less varied, was 
stately and ornate ; the side fronts rose 
from broad terraces, overlooking sunk 
gardens, an arrangement that reminds 
one of Hatfleld House, which it will be 

* Pepys, Diary, 14th Maich, 1664. 
t Walpole, AneodoteB, vol ii., p. 227. 
X Axchseologia, vol x. 



remembered had been completed by 
Cecil's father only 10 or 12 years before 
the erection of Wimbledon House. 

The interior contained on the ground 
floor ** a room called the Stone (Sdleiy, 
108 foote long, seeled over head, pillored 
and arched with grej marble." Mke the 
gallery at Hatfleld, it was lined with oak 
wainscot, but this was garnished with 
green and spotted with stars of gold, and 
" benched all along the sides and angles." 
In the middle of the gallery was a grotto, 
" wrought in the arch and sides thereof 
with sundry sorts of shells, of great lustre 
and ornament, formed into the shapes of 
men, lions, serpents, antick formes, and 
other rare devices," with in the centre a 
jet of wat^. Opposite to the doors d 
this room are "fortie eighto of seeing 
glass sett together in one frame, much 
adorning and setting forth the splendour 
of the roome." A great table ** of one 
entire piece of wood, 21 feet long and 6 
inches thick," stood in the middle of the 
gallery. Around the room was " a border 
or fret having set therein llpictores of 
very good workmanship." The ceiling 
was of fretwork with a well-wronght 
landscape in the centre, and 7 others in 
surrounding panels. The floor was of 
black and white marble. Outside a bal- 
cony extended the whole length of tibe 
gallery. An Organ Room had << a fajre 
and rich payre of organs." The Chapel 
had ** a quadrate arched roof," painted witii 
landscapes ; as were also the walls above 
the oak wainscoting. The pavement 
was of black and white marble, polished. 
The Lower Parlour ; the Balcony Boom ; 
the King's Chamber, the Queen^s Cham- 
ber, Withdrawing Rooms, Bath Rooms, 
and other principal rooms on this floor, 
had all richly fretted and decorated cdlr 
ing, were lined with oak, and variously 
adorned. A stone gallery 62 feet long, 
had on the walls "many sententious 
sentences " — for the edification, perhaps, 
of suitors pacing its length whilst waiting 
an audience. 

Staircases in the turrets led to the upper 
floor. The walls of both were lined witii 
paintings — '^andskipps of battles, an- 
ticks, heaven and hell" — whilst at the 
head of one hung a great picture of Henry 
IV. of France on horseback. Under the 
stairs was " a little compleate roome, called 
the * Den of Lyons,* painted round with 
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lyons and leopardsL^' The Great Gallery 
on the upper floor, 109 ft. 8 in. long and 
21 ft. wide, was "floored with cedar 
boards, rAHting a pleasant emeU/* and 
lined Trith oak wainscot to the height of 
nearly 14 ft. ; the pilasters and panels 
bossed with stATS and oroaees and fillets 
of goldt the ceiUng delicately wrought in 
frfetWDTk, very well lighted, and having 
in the midst a fair large chimTiey piece 
" of black and white marble, engraved with 
coats of arms, adorned with Beveral 
curious and well-gilded statues of alabaa- 
ter, with a foot-pace of black and white 
marblen" Contiguous to this was the 
Summer Chamber, aud on the same floor 
were the Dxike's Chamber, the Duchess's 
Chambers and varioua others. 

Around the house were gardens filled, 
besides flowers, with over a thousand 
fruit trees, oraugerieflr alley«, mazes, wil- 
dernesses, etc., whilst from the ftHCent in 
front of the house was " a way cut forth 
of the park " lined with elms and other 
l^eat trees " in very decent order, extend* 
ing itself in a direct Hue, 231 perches 
from thence,qu[tethTOTiph the park north* 
ward unto Putney Common/' 

Sir Theodore Janeen had begrun to pull 
down Wimbledon House — " the finest 
house round London," a» Swift called it — 
in order to build another on the site^ 
when it passed from his hands to those of 
the Duchess of Marlborough — who con- 
tinued and completed the work of de~ 
molition. Her Grace desired a snugger 
dwelling, and one to wbkb she should not 
have to go up any Etepa, and the Earl 
of Pembroke undertook to build her onen 
It was completed in 1735: 

" Her Grace the Duchesa Dowager gf Mori- 
borough has flnLshed her flriu houee at Wimbledon ; 
Lei Giuce deragning to imiile there thlfl ^umiaer.'' * 

When she aaw it^ she told the Earl it 
looked "as though it were making a 
curtsey"! ''But it was the whimsical 
old woman's own fault," wrote Horace 
Walpole, She desired htm not to make 
her f>o up any stepH/' lad ho be dug a 
saucer to put it in, and levelled the first 
floor with the ground. "f 

The bouse was destroyed by fire on 
Easter Monday 17Sfi. Earl Spencer con- 
verted some offices which had escaped the 

+ Dftilj Couraiit^ Kn? 10, 1T:J5. 

t Wulpole tu Geo. Utiutugu, JiiJ/ 22, iTfiL 



fire into an occasional residence ; and in 
laOl a new mansion, designed by Holland* 
was completed somewhat to the N*W. of 
the former. The new house, now called 
Wimbkdon Purlt Home^ was from about 
1827 the residenoe of the Duieof Somerset j 
** and here it was that Sir Joseph Psiton 
began life aft under-gardencr to his brother, 
then head-g«rdener in these grounds."* 
WimhUdan Park H^riiw, with about 7 acres 
of the grounds, is now the property of 
Mrs* Bertram Evans, 

"Wimbledon Park, which Earl Spencer 
had increased by the purchase of land on 
the Wandsworth side to about 1200 acres, 
was in 1&36 severed from the Spencer 
estates, and sold by Lord Althorp, to 
redeem the property from a heavy debt. 

Handsome houses have been built on 
the ridge by H, C, Forde, Esq,, — 
Hardman, Esq., — Mortimer, Esq,, etc. ^ 
but thecentr&l portion, including a fine lake 
of over 30 acres, is still unsold, open, and 
very pleasant. The surface is diversified : 
there are hill and dell, trees numerous, 
large, and flourishing, the broad lake, 
wide prospects, and nightingales and 
other singing-birds abound. 

Wimbledon fAw/*eft <St Mary) adjoins 
Wimbledon Park and the site of the old 
manor-house, but is some distance from 
the village* It stands high^ ajid is seen 
far. The old ch. was taken down, except 
the chancel, iu 1788, and rebuilt in the 
maimer of a Methodist meeting. That 
faishion went out of favour, and in 1833-4, 
afeu- lasting just half a century, the barn 
gave place to a Gothic church erected by 
Messrs- Scott and Moffatt. In 1843 the 
ch. was enlarged ; in 1 SfiO the old chancel, 
which had been rctair^, was rebmlt. 
The church is of bla^k flint and stone ; 
Perp. ; and comprises nave, aisles, chan- 
cel, and tall W* tower, with thin slated 
spire, conspicuous for miles around* The 
interior is well fitted and in good oi^er. 
Several of the windows have memorial 
and heraldic glass. S. of the chancel is 
the Wimbledon Chapel, erected, tetftp, 
James I., by Viscount Wimbledon as a 
family raansoleum. In the centre is the 
black marble nltRT tomb, with long insc., 
of ** Sir Edward CeciU, Knight, Lo, Cecill 
and Baron of Putney, Viscount Wimble- 
don of Wimbledon^" who "followed the 

I ' BwUott, Birt. of WiJiibledyii. ^. X^^ 
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Warren in the Netherlands five and thirty 
jeans** <^<1 commanded at Cadiz : d. 1636. 
Over the tomb \b ranpended an carrs 
coronet; around arc his helmet and pieces 
of armour : on the walls and floor inscrip- 
tionfl to other members of the family, and 
to Bctonsons, etc. On the wall of 8. 
aisle, obs. maH>le tablet, erected by the 
Fox Club, with relief by Westmacott, of 
James Perry, d. 1821, for many years pro- 
prietor and editor of the * Morning Chroni- 
cle' On wall of N. aisle tablet to 8ir Jas. 
Allan Park, d. 1838, one of the judges of 
the Common Pleas. On the chancel floor 
is the gravestone of Sir Richard Wynne, 
d. 1649, gentleman of the Privy Chamber 
to Charles I. : Wynne accompanied Charles 
when Prince of Wales on his romantic 
journey to Spain. 

In the cn.-yard are many pompons 
tombs, the most noticeable perhaps being 
the colMmbaHum, erected by Benj. Bond 
Hopkins, of Pains Hill and Wimbledon 
House, d. 1794, as a family burial-place. 
Near the gate is the vault of John Hop- 
kins, d. 1732, ** whose rapacity obtain^ 
him the name of Vylt^re Hopkins. He 
lived worthless, but died worth three 
hundred thousand poimds,** and has been 
immortnlizcd by Pope.* The pyramidal 
structure is to Gerard de Visme, d. 1797. 
Margaret, Oountess of Lucan, 1814, has 
nn urn on an Ionic column. Altar tomb 
on N. of Field-Marshal Thomas Grosvenor, 
<l. 1851. Altar tomb of Sir Theodore 
Jansen, d. 1748, and Sir Abraham 
Jansen, d. 1768. Comparatively incon- 
spicuous is the mont. on N.W. of cb.-yard 
of that excellent painter Gilbert Stuart 
Newton, R.A., d. 1886. 

Three other churches have been built 
in Wimbledon. Holy Trinity^ in the 
Merton Road, is a neat early Dec. build- 
ing, with a bell turret, erected in 1862 
from the designs of Mr. J. Johnson. 
In 1875 a window of painted glass, the 
Transfiguration by Mayer of Munich, was 
erected by Madame Lind Goldschmidt 
(of Oak Lea, Wimbledon), as a memorial 
of Bp. Wilberf orce. 

Christ Churehf on the Ridgeway, is a 
good building of Kentish rag and Bath- 
stone, early Dec. in style, erected in 1859 
from the designs of Mr. S. S. Teulon. 
The large red-brick building with high- 

• HoiAlEiHora, Epirtlaiii,L86aiid291. 



pitched roofs and peaked doniierwindoin, 
a little E. of Chriflt Church, and a oqd- 
spicuous object from the 6.-W. Sly., is 
Wimbledon School, a proprietezy gnun- 
mar school, establiahed in 1868. 8t 
John the Baptiit, Spencer Hill, and 
Lnmanuel, Oopee Win, mre duqiela of 
recent erection. 

The old f»tf2a^0 18 a Utile distance &W. of 
the ch. and Wimbledon Park, on tlie hill- 
top and skirting the soath-eaatem side of 
the Common ; but it has extended its 
borders wherever practicable along the 
Ridgeway on the road to Kingston and 
down the hill towarda the Bly. Stat, 
whilst an outlying suburb, New Wimble- 
don, has grown up on the road to Mertoo. 
Not only in Wimbledon Park, bat what' 
ever lana was to be had, viUa and cottage 
residences have been built, and occupied 
as soon as finished. Many of these are 
large and good houses, and stand in orna- 
mental grounds. But tiie old red-brick 
mansions with their tall elms and statdy 
surroundings, and large richly-wrooght 
iron garden gates, are fast disappearing. 
The old village too has ceased to oe rural 
as the place has become popnloos — and 
the population very nearly doubted 
between 1861 and 1871. Wimbledon has 
no manufactures ; and the trade is local 
The village has its village Club and 
reading rooms ; many and good schools ; 
on Copse Hill a Cottage HospiUU erected 
in 1860, and the Morley ConvdleseeHt 
Hospital^ remodelled in 1874, for the 
reception of convalescent patients from 
St. George's Hospital Wimbledon is the 
head-quarters of the 11th Surrey Bifles. 
The London Scottish Golf Club have their 
head-quari^rs at the Iron-house on the 
common, and may often be seen there 
engaged in their national sport And on 
the rt. of the rly. a little beyond the 
station is the All-England Croquet Club 
ground — where on any great day may be 
seen at once the best croquet lawns and 
croquet players. 

The glory of Wimbledon is its Common, 
a broad, open, gorse-covered heath of 
1,000 acres, stretching westward from 
Wimbledon Park to Putney Heath, and 
including portions of the parishes of 
Putney and Wandsworth. It is the 
widest and most picturesque of the com- 
mons immediately contiguous to London, 
and happily by the Wimbledon and 
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Putney Commons Act of 1«71 has been 
saved from enclosure and placed under 
satisfactory control. Wimbledon Com- 
mon was in duelling days a noted place 
for hostile meetings. Here in May 1789 
the Duke of York and Lieut. -Col. Lennox 
fought, the Coloners bullet grazing the 
Duke's hair. Hardly less noise was made 
by the duels between Sir Francis Burdett 
and James Paull, May 1807, in which 
both were hurt ; that between Mr. 
Clarke and Mr. George Payne, Sept. 
1809, in which the latter w»s mortally 
wounded; and the later ones between 
the Marquis of Londonderry and Henry 
Grattan, June 13, 1839 ; and the Earl of 
Cardigan and Capt. H. Tuckett, Sept. 21, 
1840, which led to the trial of Lord 
Cardigan in the House of Lords, and did 
much to bring the practice of duelling 
into disrepute. The usual meeting-place 
was by the Windmill, of old so picturesque 
a feature of the Common, — now the head- 
quarters of the Rifle Association. The 
duels between Pitt and Hemey, and 
Castlereagh and Canning, though com- 
monly assigned to Wimbledon Common, 
were fought on Putney Heath. {See 
Putney, p. 478.) 

Wimbledon Common was also a noto- 
rious resort of highwaymen; and on it 
one of the most famous of the fraternity, 
Jerry Abershawe, was hanged in chains, 
having been first hanged in the ordinary 
way on Eennington Common. {See p. 
116.) 

In the last century Wimbledon Common 
was several times used for reviews. Here 
on July 4, 1799, George IIL held a 
grand review of the Surrey Volunteers. 
Now every July witnesses a much 
grander gathering of volunteers on 
Wimbledon Common, at the annual 
meeting of the National Rifle Assoeia- 
tioUy which has made the name of 
Wimbledon a household word wherever 
a volunteer dwells, wherever indeed rifle 
shooting is practised or cared for. The 
camp is formed in July, but the butts are 
permanent, and at certain butts rifle 
practice goes on every week-day except 
Wednesday all the year round. 

At the south-western extremity of 
Wimbledon Common, and about 1 m. W. 
of the village, are the remains of an 
ancient earthwork called CtBMr^s Camp, 
but known to the natives for many years 



past as The Rownds. It was nearly circular, 
the only deviation being caused by the 
rapid fall of the ground on the N. The 
extreme diameter was 960 ft. ; within the 
vallum about 750 ft., enclosmg an area 
of about 10 acres.* It was surrounded by 
a fosse, from 12 to 15 ft. wide, and of an 
average depth of 12 ft., and a vallum from 
12 to 20 ft. above the ground immediately 
beyond it. There are still traces of an 
outer vallum, and some years ago there 
were traces of outworks on the southern 
side. Vestiges of hut-circles have also 
been described, but none have been dis- 
coverable for many years past. Very 
different ages have been assigned to the 
camp. It has been called British, 
Boman, Saxon, Danish. Camden, who 
visited it, says that it was then called 
JBensburyj and suggests that it might take 
its name from Cnebben (Cnebba), the 
ealderman and general of ^thelbreht, 
who was slain at Webbandune in the 
fight with Ceawlin, in 568. Nothing has 
been found within the entrenchment to 
identify its makers; but the form and 
general character were those of a British 
work, though it may not improbably have 
been occupied by the Romans, the position 
being in a military point of view of great 
valae.t 

This very interesting work — ^the finest 
and most perfect in i£e vicinity of Lon- 
don — after being for years threatened, has 
been let for building on, and in spite of the 
energetic opposition of residents and 
archffiologists, has been wholly destroyed 
by the owner, a Mr. Grosvenor Drax. 
The vallum has been levelled, the fosse 
filled, and building materials placed on 
the ground. The outline of the camp 
can only be made out by a few trees as 
yet unfelled which grew in the trench. 
Happily, the threatened building has been 
for the present stayed, the Master of the 
Rolls having (Dec. 1875), on appeal, made 
perpetual an injunction restraining the 
builder from using the road over the 
Common to the Camp for any other than 
agricultural purposes — and • there is no 

* A]l the old aooounts make the area 7 acres ; 
Mr. Tregellee says, " the true area of the endoeore 
is about 14 acres : '* but within the vallum it is oer- 
tainW under 10 acres. 

t W. H. Tregellee, in Archssol. Journal, yoI. xziv._ 
p. 261 et seq., the best account of the Camp, witl%i 
a good plan of it^ 

45k 
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other access. There are wide Tiews from 
the Camp ; Combe Warren forms a pictu- 
resqae object, and towards the N. W. was a 
charming bit of purple heathland. 'J here 
is a way across the Camp towards King- 
ston, but the passenger is now warned 
against ** trespassing " on either side. 

Douglas describes 23 harrowi on Wim- 
bledon Common. *' on the left of the high- 
road from London to Kingston." The 
largest were about 27 ft in diameter. He 
opened some in 1786, but found nothing 
in them except a ** small vessel of dark 
brown-greyish earth," about 3 inches 
high. Most of the barrows had, however, 
been already opened. They were all 
afterwards " remorselessly swept away to 
clear the roads."* 

On the borders of the Common are 
several good houses. The most remark- 
able is Wimbledon Havne^ in the last cent, 
the seat of Aid. Sir Henry Bankes. It 
was then for some time the residence 
of Benjamin Bond Hopkins, whose tomb 
is conspicuous in Wimbledon ch.-yard. 
From him it was purchased, in 1791, by 
M. Calonne, Comptroller-General of the 
Finances, and Minister of State to Louis 
XIV., who sold it, 1792, for £16,000 
to Earl Gower, afterwards Marquis of 
Stafford. From him it was purchased, 
1798, by Sir Stephen Lushington. From 
1810 to 1814 it was the residence of the 
Prince de Cond6. In 1815 it was pur- 
chased by Joseph Marryat, Esq., M.P. 
(father of the novelist), and after his death, 
1824. was for several years the residence 
of his widow, who made the grounds 
famous for rare plants and flowers. It is 
now the property of Sir H. W. Peek, Bart., 
M.P., who has built handsome conserva- 
tories, and has restored the house and 
gardens to their former splendour. The 
house opposite to it was for several years 
the residence of Sir Wm. Congreve, of 
rocket celebrity. 

Li a large red-brick mansion of William 
in.'s time which stood in the rear of the 
Crooked Billet, lived for several years, and. 
here died, July 1, 1782, the minister Lord 
Kockingham. The following year, whilst 
.Secretary of State, Charles James Fox 
was its occupant. Shortly after the house 
was taken down. A modem villa, Belve- 

* Douglas, Nenia Biitannioa, foL, 1798, p. 93 ; 
Biayley, Hist of Sturey, vol lii, p. 609. 



derCy supplies its place, but Rockingham's 
house stood more to the W. 

Wimbledon Lodge (Miss Murray) on 
the S. side of the Common, facing the 
Green, was built by Gerard de Vigme, Esq^ 
and after his death became the property 
of his daughter, during whose minority it 
was the residence of Earl Bathurst. Miss 
De Visme married General the Hon. Sir 
Henry Murray ; and Wimbledon Lodge 
was their seat as long as they lived. 

In the house W. of Lady Murray's, on 
the 8. of the Common, lived in the last 
half of the 18th cent. William Wilberfoice, 
whose namesake, nephew, and ward, the 
afterwards eminent abolitionist, came in 
his 9th year to live with his uncle, and 
attend school at Wimbledon. On his 
uncle's death, in 1777, the greater William 
Wilberf orce inherited the mansion, and for 
the next ten years made it his residence. 
Pitt and Wilberforce were at this time 
close friends, and Pitt used to be a fie- 
quent visitor at Wimbledon, often riding 
down to sleep there — sometimes for the 
month together — and having rooms set 
apart to occupy whenever convenient 
Wilberforce's »Joumal contains frequent 
entries of these visits, which the statesman 
enjoyed as a schoolboy would a holiday. 
" One morning," writes Wilberforce, " we 
found the fruits of Pitt's earlier rising in 
the careful sowing of the garden-beds with 
the fragments of a dress-hat with which 
Ryder had come down from the Opera." 
In later years the house was occupied hj 
Wm. Van Mildert, Bp. of Durham. 

The house on the other side of Lady 
Murray's was the residence of Sir Francis 
Burdett at the time of his duel with Mr. 
Paull, 1807. 

At West SidOf facing the Green, the 
house now occupied by the Hon. Ghorles 
A. Gore, Lyde Brown, an eminent mer- 
chant and Bank Director, formed a very 
celebrated collection of antique sculpture, 
which he sold to the Empress of Russia, 
in 1787, for £22,000. Unfortunately his 
agent failed, and he lost the larger part of 
the money, and the news being abruptly 
conveyed to him caused an apoplectic nt of 
which he died almost immediately. The 
house was afterwards occupied by Robert, 
2nd Viscount Melville ; and later by Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

Henry Dundas, Ist Viscount Melville, 
who played so prominent a part in politics 
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at the close of the last and in the early 
years of the present century, the friend 
of Pitt, Wilberforce, and Scott, lived in 
the next house northward, now called 
Cannizaro; but during his impeachment 
and following years retired to a smaller 
house which he called Dtinira Cottage^ 
now pulled down. The Duke of Cannizaro 
was a subsequent occupant, and it has since 
borne his name. It is now the residence 
of J. Boustead, Esq. 

In the comer house immediately S. of 
Mr. Gore's, Home Tooke spent the last 20 
years of his life, and there died, March 
1812. He gave Sunday parties--dinner 
at 4 in the parlour looking on to the Com- 
mon — and collected many of the remark- 
able, and some of the less reputable, men 
of the day around his board. Tooke 
prepared a tomb in his garden, in which 
he desired to be interred ; but his execu- 
tors disregarded his injunctions, and 
buried him in the ch.-yard at Baling. {8ee 
p. 168.) 

The farthest house of the row in 
which Home Tooke's stands, as you 
turn round to the Camp, now knovm 
as The Keir, was the residence of 
Benson, who supplanted Wren as sur- 
veyor-general and architect of St. Paul's, 
erected the mont. to Milton in Westminster 
Abbey and inscribed his own name on it, 
and was pilloried by Pope. 

At Gothic Hbitse, in the hollow on 
the way to Christ Ch. and Kingston, and 
nearly opposite Lord Melville's Dunira 
Cotta^, lived for awhile Lady Bernard, 
the authoress of *Auld Robin Gray.' 
Later it was rented by Captain Marryat the 
novelist. In a cottage facing the Common, 
near Mr. Gore's, lived William Gifford, 
the translator of Juvenal and editor of 
the 'Quarterly Review,' not far from 
the house of his friend John Murray, 
the publisher of the Review, and corre- 
spondent of Byron. At Wood Hayes (J. 
Russell Reeves, Esq.), the S.W. extremity 
of the Common, lived Thomas Tooke, the 
author of the standard * History of Prices,' 
and other valued works in political 
economy. Farther W., beyond Christ 
Ch., where is now the Morley-AtkinsoM 
Convalescent Hospital, stood a largo house 
which was occupied in succession by 
John Lambton, 1st Earl of Durham, one 
of the framers of the Reform Act, and 
Governor-General of Canada, and Lord 



Chancellor Cottenham. On Lord Cotten- 
ham's decease the property was sold for 
building purposes, and the house pulled 
down. 

Wimbledon is now a district of viflas — 
Elmsley Houses Park Side (Earl Beau- 
champ) ; Wressell Lodge (Sir Bartle 
Frere) ; Somerset Lodge (Baroness Dims- 
dale); Newstead (John Murray, Esq.); 
The Ora/nge (H. W. Elphinstone, Esq.); 
RidgevM/y (Sir Edw. Pearson, F.R.S.) 
In the Park, Edgcombe HaU (Aid. Sir 
Thomas Gabriel, Bart.) ; near the cross- 
roads, Pa/rk Lodge (W. Rl Greg, Esq.) ; 
and a hundred more. 

WINCHMORE HILL, Meddx., a 

district of about 400 houses (there were " 40 
or 50" in 1819 *) straggling over the emi- 
nence from which it derives its name, 
I and the neighbouring Bush Hiil, is situated 
; midway between Southgate and Edmonton, 
, 8 m. &om London; and a stat. on the 
' Enfield br. of the Grt. N. Rly. Pop, 1780. 
Inn, jO^'«J9i(?a<f, by the Green. 

The country hereabouts is undulating, 
abundantly wooded, and agreeable, and 
it has long been a favourite* residence 
with City men, whose comfortable houses 
are seen on every hand. Winchmore 
Hill was created an eccL dist. of Ed- 
monton par. in 1851 . The Chwch{ St. Paul) 
is a chapel-like Perp. building, of white 
brick and stone, erected in the early days 
of the Gothic revival. The E. window 
represents, in 12 medallions, the leading 
events in the life of St. Paul. Nearly 
opposite to the ch. is a small plain brick 
BYiends' Meeting House; in the burial- 
ground adjoining which lies John Fother- 
gill, the celebrated Quaker physician (d. 
178a). 

The chief seat is Bush Hill Park, on 
the road to Enfield — a large brick house 
standing in a spacious and well-timbered 
park, though which the New River winds 
deviously. The grounds are said to have 
been originally laid out by Le Notre. It 
was the se^t of the Sambrooke family; 
afterwards of Wm. Mellish, M.P. for Mid- 
dlesex ; and lately of J. Moorat, Esq. In 
the hall, is the " large carving in wood of 
St. Stephen Stoned," by Grinfing Gibbons, 
which, as Walpole records, was "long 

* Bobiiuon, Hist, and ABtiq. of Edmonton 
p. 33. 
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preserved in the sculptor's own bouse, 
and aftenft'Brds purchased and placed by 
the Duke of Chandos at Canons. * This, 
he adds, was the piece which Evelyn 
found Gibbons engaped upon, and admired 
Ko greatly that he obtained permission to 
introduce the artist and his work to the 
king, Charles II. But in this he is mis- 
taken. That piece was a "Crucifix of 
Tintoref't 

Bush Hill is said to have received its 
name from the hawthorn, sweet briar, 
and bramble bushes with which it was 
once thickly covered. On it was formerly 
held the fair known as Beggars' Bush 
Ihir. Sir Hugh Myddleton had a house 
at Red Bridge, on the Enfield side of Bush 
Hill, for the convenience of superintending 
the New River works. The New River 
was here carried across the dell in a 
wooden aqueduct, 660 ft. long, which was 
regarded as an engineering marvel, and 
the memory of which is perpetuated in 
more than one engraving. It gave place 
in 1784-86 to an earthen embankment. 

Sharon Turner, the historian, and 
Thomas Hood (* Song of a Shirt') resided 
for some years at Winchmore Hill. 

WINDSOR, Berks, (in official 

documents Nbw Windsor, to distinguish 
it from Old Wwdsor^ the subject of the 
next article,) is a market town and muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough on the 
rt. bank of the Thames, 22 m. from 
London by road, 21 m. by the Grt. W. 
Rly., which has its stat. near the centre 
of the town : the Stat, of the L. and S.-W. 
Rly. is in Datchet Lane, at the N.E. end 
of the town. Pop. of the mun. borough, 
11,769; of the pari, borough, 17,281 ; of 
the parish, 7814. Inns, White Hart, 
Castle ; both good houses. 

Windsor, the most famous place within 
the environs of London, owes aU its fame, 
as it owed its origin, to the royal Castle 
which towers so proudly over it Apart 
from the Castle, the town is of little 
interest. "Windsor," vnrote Swift to 
SteUa, " is a delicious situation, but the 
town is scoundrel." If this were true in 
the reign of Anne, it is not true in the 
reign of Victoria. But if not scoundrel 



* AneodotM, voL ill., p. 161. 
t ETeljn, IMaiy, Jan. 18, 1671. 



it is commonplace. Ancient, bat retain- | 
ing few relics of antiquity ; wealthy, bat 
with no public building of consequence; 
of late years improv^ in aspect, aod 
still steadily improving, though with Ion 
of its old-fashioned pict^oresqueness, com- 
monplace respectability is its easentisl 
attribute. 

Of its origin nothing is told. It grew 
up unheeded under the shadow of the 
Castle to which the Norman kings re- 
paired for hunting, or occasionally kept 
court. When they were abscoit the ca& 
was still a milittfy stronghold, and bad 
its governor and garrison, and an outside 
population would be sore to find pro- 
tection and support, and steadily increase 
in number and importance. From being 
a chapelry of Clewer, Windsor was con- 
stituteid a distinct parish. Edward Lin 
1276 made it a free borough, granted it a 
market, and in 1302 called upon it to 
send representatives to Parliament. This 
last was but an occasional reqairement; 
but from the reign of Henry VL (1447) 
Windsor continued to send two members 
to the House of Commons, till 1867, 
when the number was reduced to one. 
Edward lY. gave the borough a charter 
of incorporation, and Windsor has since 
been governed by its mayor, aldermen, 
and coanciUoFs. 

The town consists of a main street 
(Church Street, High Street, and Thames 
Street), which stretches from the Castle 
gates to the Thames opposite Eton, witii 
which town it is united by a bridge, the 
High Street of Eton being in e&ct a 
continuation of that oi Windsor. On the 
right of this are the church, town haU, 
and castle, the latter being now brought 
into full view by the removal of the mean 
houses that stood at the edge of the eastle 
ditch. On the left diverge a main 
thoroughfare, Peascod Street, and several 
smaller streets. Of the public buildings, 
the oldest is the 2bwn Hall, erected in 
1686 by Sir Christopher Wren, and reno- 
vated and partially remodelled in 1862 
by Mr. Philip Hardwick. Not much is 
to be said for its architectural merits; 
and the statues of Queen Anne and her 
consort, Prince George of Denmark, 
which adorn the opposite ends of the 
building, are still less to be commended. 
The lower part of the building forms a 
market-place; the upper is the court- 
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room, in which are portraits of the kings 
and queens of England from Charles I. 
to Victoria, the Prince Consort, and 
various prelates, statesmen, and local 
magnates who have found favour in the 
eyes of the corporation. In the Council 
Chamber is the memorial bust, by Burhamy 
of Charles Knight, who was bom in the 
town, and is interred in the Old Burial 
Ground — the Gothic gateway to which 
was also raised to his memory. 

The parish Church (St. John the 
Baptist) was erected in 1822 from the de- 
signs of Mr. C. Hollis. It is Gothic (Perp.) 
of the time ; large, light, and commo- 
dious; and comprises nave and aisles, 
chancel, and tall W. tower, in which is a 
good peal of 10 bells. The interior was 
remodelled by Mr. Teulon in 1869. New 
windows were inserted, and sev^rad of them 
filled with painted glass. Some monts. 
from the old ch. may be noticed. Edward 
Jobson, d. 16—, with eflSgies, in relief, of 
himself, wife Eleanor, and their 10 chil- 
dren. Chief Justice Reeve> d. 1736, with 
busts of himself and wife, and various 
symbolic figures. John Dugdale, d. 1670, 
son of Sir William Dugdale^ 

Holy Trinity dist. church, Clarence 
Crescent, is a neat Gothic building, de- 
Edgned by llr. Blore, the first stone of 
which was laid by the Prince Consort in 
April 1842. All Saints Church, Francis 
Road, is an early Dec. building of brick 
and stone, designed by Mr. A. W. Blom- 
field — ^the first stone IMd by the Princess 
Royal in Nov. 1863. 

The Roman Catholic ch. of St. Edward 
the Confessor, in the Alma Road, erected 
in 1868 from the designs of Mr. C. A. 
Buckler, is a good transition E.E. build-, 
ing. 

Windsor has Royal Free and Industrial 
Schools, with endowments for appren- 
ticing boys and providing marriage re- 
wards for girls ; almshouses ; and a variety 
of benevolent institutions. The school 
and the large Elizabethan almshouse by 
Bachelors* Acre are among the best of the 
recent additions to the borough archi- 
tecture. There is a comfortable little 
Theatre; but it is not *'that smallest 
of playhouses," the Theatre Royal of 
Windsor, where " Majesty," in the porsoii 
of George III. and his family, "oft de- 
lighted to recreate itself with hearty 
laughs at the comic stars of sixty years 



since.** f* The present house holds about 
600 people. The Bweikelon^ Acre is a 
meadow on the W. side of the town, 
between Peascod Street and Sheet Street, 
vested in the corporation, bat reserved 
under the Inx^losure Act free to the in- 
habitants for playing thereon^ at all sports 
and pastimes. The Bachelors hold an. 
annual revel there on the 17.th of August, 
when prizes are given in various atl^etic 
exercises, and the sports are said to be of 
a less boisterous description than in the 
olden times. The Obelisk on the Acre 
was erected to commemorate the visit of 
Queen Charlotte at the Bachelors* enter- 
tainment on occasion of the Jubilee on 
the completion of the 60th year of 
(George III.'s reign. 

For a town of such antiquity, Windsor 
has remarkably few old houses, and the 
few there are have mostly been modern- 
ized. Not longjago there was a goo4 old 
red brick housQ. behind the ch., which, 
local fame ascribed to Inigo Jones. The 
Free School, the Bank, and a house near 
the bridge are by the same authority 
assi^ed to Sir Christopher Wren, and 
some old carved work inside the last to 
GrinHng Gibbons.f Some houses in the 
main street and Peascod Street may be of 
the 17tli cent., but all are more or leas 
altered. An old inn, the Duke's Head, 
near the bottom of Peascod Street, is said 
to have been the residence of Yilliers 
Duke of Buckingham. 

The inns of Windsov.are a feature of the 
town, and appear to have airways been so. 
The town records show that in 1660 tiiere 
were no fewer than 70 in the town, 
although the licences of, some had been 
suspended. The number is even larger 
now, if all classes of public-houses be 
included, and is out of all proportion to 
the popnlation. The excess hiM be^i at- 
tributed to the superipr attractiveness of 
Windsor ale ; it is no doubt mainly due to 
the large military element in the popula-. 
tion, and the unusual proportion of male' 
servants of residents and visitors^ 

One inn of fame — pati^onized by Samuel 
Pepys as well as Sir John. Falsts^fi^ — The 
Garter, has long ceased to exist. It 

* CAiarlee Knight, Passage of a Working Life, 
voL i, p. 45. 

t Stoughton, History of Windsor, Tighe and 
Davis, Annals of Windsor. 
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vtiHiil <'1n4(> to iu rirnl thi* White Hart, 
hy ihr t<»{i of I'oiimvmI Stn*ot. ainl was in 
iiM puliiiy (luys tlu' chirf inn (tf tin* town. 
Mine liost of tho (>:irtt'r wait a man of 
mark, not nH'ri>ly with tho )H>rsfma^'H of 
thi' • Mi'rry Wives i>f Wimlsiir,' hut in the 
t'vt'H of his tow'iMincn p,*iuTally. One 
liosi, Kirhanl (iallis, was thricv mayor 
of Windsor town, and in ir>(!2 M.T. fur 
the Imiiou^Ii; ami thou>rh there ii^ no 
later in^tanee of one hein^ ele<'ted to 
I'arlianieiit. there an* many of the land- 
Ion Is of txith the White Hart and the 
* i art er In-ill.:: ehosen mayor. The linrter 
is p>ne. and Ford^rt and Pace's houses 
have p>ne t(M>. We may indcctl feel a 
dnul)t wl let her tliey were ever more than 
airy nothings to which the ]>i)et (^ye a 
hN-al liahitation and a name: but the 
townsmen have no doubt of their objec- 
tive iM-tuality. Amon>; the houses swept 
away at the clearance of the CaHtle Ditch, 
inid almost directly opposite the site of 
tiie (Jartcr, was a* half-timl)er tenement 
«M'cnpied by Mr. Wool ridjfe, chemist. which 
w:ls pointcil out as Master Kord*s house, 
or as st-anding on its site; whilst one at 
t he foot of the Hundre<I Stej)S, demolished 
in IHtU). was said to 1)0 Mistress Paf^*s.* 

Windsor Cahtlk is the oldest and 
iK'youd comparison the noblest of our 
roy:U ))ala(x;s. It is etiuallj unrivalled in 
atUiience of associations. For more than 
Nev(tn hundred years it has been the resi- 
lience of the sovereipi. It has been the 
nMH;tin|;-place of re^al and national coun- 
cils ; the s<'ene of many splendid pageants 
find courtly assemblies, of illustrious 
events and great crimes. Seen near at 
hand or from a distance, its appearance 
is very striking. Seated on an eminence 
which overlooks the broad valley of the 
'J'hames, with the town «t its base, the 
massive proportions of the castle — its 

' Tighe and Davis, Annala of Wiudaor ; Stoogh- 
t^iii. Tliu tnulitiou. or bolief, we nupect, is of very 
iiKMlorii gn>wth. Mr. Charles Kuight, who speut 
uU his early years in Windsor, and was ounous 
iitMiut every yhakHi)earian asaooiatiou, makes no 
rufereii(» to it. iSiwuking of his boyhood, he says, 
" 1 then know an old house at the comer of Sheet 
Street (oUts I it is pulled down) where Mr. and Mrs. 
Ford once dwelt, and whence Falstaff was carried 
in tlie buck-basket to Datohet Mead " (Passages, 
vol, i., p. 61.) PUsowheru he i>laces, oonjecturally, 
Fonl's honne in Thaniert Street and Page's " in the 
High yti-ttet a little to tho N. of the present Town 
JliUl": see ]x>oal Illustrations to his editions of 
tlie ' Merry Wives of Windsor.' 



proud keep and long array of toiieta, 
walls, and battlements— display them- 
selves to great advantage, whilst from 
towers, windows^ and terraces stretches 
far away*^ that incomparable {ffoq^ect," 
as it was designated two centuries ago, 
wliich fills every one with wonder and 
delight when gazed upon for the first 
time, and which no familiarity renders 
wearisome. 

The erection of the first castle is com- 
monly attributed to the Conqueror, urtio 
obtained the manor by exchange from 
the Abbot of Westminster (see WiNDfiOK, 
Old), and made Windsor a residenoe. 
But there is no evidence that his woria 
were more than additions to already ex- 
isting buildings. No masoniy of his time 
has been ob^ved in any part of the 
fabric; and we learn from the Domes- 
day record that he took possession of a 
castle which Barl Harold had rented from 
the Confessor. William, we may assome, 
recognized its value as a military jposi- 
tion, as we know he did its convenience 
as a lodge for hunting in the neighbour- 
ing forest. He no doubt added to the 
buildings and strengthened the defences, 
but his works are not likdy to have been 
of a very solid description. However 
that may be, its importance as a strong- 
hold is shown by his appointingWalter 
i'itz-Other to be the Constable ofwindsor 
Castle — an office that has lasted down to 
the present day> 

William Rufus made Windsor Castle a 
prison as well as a palace, by confining 
the Earl of Northumberlaiid and sevenl 
of his adherents in it — and the precedent 
was only too faithfully followed by suc- 
ceeding kings. Henry I., " having over- 
come his enemies, and settled the afi^urs 
of Normandy after his own pleasure . . . 
crowned with victory, and then for the 
first time firmly established as king, held 
his court at Easter (1106) at Windsor, at 
which the nobles of England as well as 
those of Normandy were present in fear 
and trembling."* In subsequent years 
he often kept court here, and in a chapel 
which he built he married, 1122, his 
second wife, Adeleis, or Alice the Fair, 
daughter of Geoffrey of Louvain. Henry 
probably built or rebuilt the castle in a 

* Capgrave, Book of the Illustrious HMuries, by 
Bey. F. C. Ueugeston, p. CO. 
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:he oldest parts of it 
\ng of his time. At the 
B Henry summoned a 
ie prelates and nobles 
le chief tenants of the 
it was decreed that 
|ter, Matilda, Empress 
r should succeed him 
I. David King of 
esent, was the first 
teglance, and he was 
. Earl of Boulogne, 
of England, every 
one engaging to maintain her succession. 
Stephen became king, and held the castle 
— the military importance of which was 
recognized in the treaty of Wallingford 
as second only to that of the Tower of 
London. Henry II. lived much here, 
repaired the old and added new buildings, 
and, as the Treasury records testify, spent 
much money on the vineyards. Here, in 
those last gloomy years when his sons 
were in open rebellion, he found a grim 
sola6e according to Fabyan — a somewhat 
late authority — ^in having painted on the 
walls of his chamber the figures of an old 
eagle with three young ones scratching at 
its body, and a fourth pecking at its eyes; 
and when one asked him what the para- 
ble might signify, the King replied, " The 
old eagle is myself; the young birds 
betoken my four sons which cease not to 
pursue my death, and especially my 
youngest son John." When John was 
king, Windsor Castle more than once 
changed masters. It was from Windsor 
Castle that John set out on the 15th of 
June, 1215, to meet the Barons assembled 
at Runnimede ; and to it he returned 
after signing the Great Charter. 

In the first year of Henry III. (1217) 
the Barons besieged Windsor Castle, but 
failed to take it. Many years later (1263) 
it had to surrender, but was soon recap- 
tured by Prince Edward. Henry III. was a 
man of decided artistic tastes, and through- 
out his long reign he appears to have been 
occupied in repairing or embellishing 
Windsor Castle or in adding new build- 
ings. Among these were a stately chapel, 
a great hall, and sundry royal chambers. 
But he was always hampered by want of 
money ; was even reduced to pawn the 
best image of the "Virgin Mary in the New 
Chapel Royal to meet the current ex- 
penses, and wa5 at last compelled to bring 



the works to an abrupt close. He made 
it, however, a very different place to what 
it had been hitherto ; and a contemporary 
chronicler, Matthew of Westminster, de- 
clares that Windsor Castle was the most 
splendid royal dwelling in Europe. 

Both Edward I. and Edward II. were 
often at Windsor Castle : held courts and 
counsels there ; gave solemn audiences ; 
proclaimed jousts and tournaments ; had 
children bom and die there. But it was 
in the reign of Edward III. that Windsor 
Castle attained its greatest splendour. It 
was his birthplace — whence his title, Ed- 
ward of Windsor, frequently used by our 
older historians — and he never ceased to 
regard it with affection. Much of his 
time when in England was spent at 
Windsor, holding courts or tourneys, or 
engaged in the chase, or the pastime 
he liked still better of hawking. His 
youngest son, William, was bom there ; 
there Edward the Black Prince was 
married, 1361, to Joan the Fair Maid of 
Kent ; and there, 1369, the Good Queen 
Philippa died. Very early, Edward, as 
we are told by Froissart, who had been in 
the service and confidence, first of Queen 
Philippa and then of the King himself, 
resolved to rebuild the Castle of Windsor, 
which of old had been founded by King 
Arthur, and to revive in it an order of 
Loyal Knights such as Arthur had gathered 
about his Round Table. And this double 
purpose he in a great measure accom- 
plished. If he did not wholly rebuild the 
castle, he made magnificent additions to 
it, and left it, in its majestic outline, 
nearly as we possess it. Before his time 
the building was confined to what has 
since been known as the Lower Ward. 
He built the Round Tower, the great 
central feature of the castle, and formed 
the Upper Ward as the royal dwelling. 
The Rose Tower and other towers of in- 
ferior fame, are also of his time. He en- 
larged and enriched, if he did not rebuild, 
the chapel founded by Henry III., and he 
built arcades and cloisters, a deanery, 
treasury, chapter-house, halls, and the like. 
John Peynton, Richard de Rotheley, and 
Robert de Bumham were successively 
his surveyors or clerks of the works at 
Windsor, bat from 1356 to 1362 the direc- 
tion of the works was entrusted to William 
of Wykeham. William de Mulso was 
Wykeham's deputy from 1358, and sue- 
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ccciUhI hi in oh chief warden and sarveyor 
i.i 13C2. The more important works in 
the castle api)car to have been executed 
}»:*tween 1351) and 1874. and it must remain 
d labtful therefore to what extent they 
wore influenced by the genius of Wyke- 
ham, or were due to his successor. The 
warrants to the surveyors gave them 
ample powers to seize wherever they 
might nnd Ruita))Ie stone, wood, timl>cr, 
coal, lead, glass, iron, or other materials, 
and to impress masons, hanl-hem^ers, and 
other artificers, necessary for the royal 
works. 

The Lower Ward Edward appropriated 
chiefly to his splendid acclesiastical 
foundation, the Chapel, or College, of St. 
George, with its canons, clerks, choristers, 
and poor knights, and for which he craved 
s()ecial privileges from the Pope because 
h ". had established it in the place of his 
birth. The Upper Ward he created for 
the royal dwelling. The Round Tower or 
Middle Ward was devoted to knightly 
acts, and thus associated with both Upper 
and Lower Wards. 

The Round Tower was among Edward's 
earliest works. Having matured the 
scheme of his Round Table, he, in 1848, 
ordered the Round Tower in which it 
should be held to be constructed with all 
possible rapidity. It was made ready in 
about ten months, and on Jan. 19, 1344, 
Edward III. held the Round Table at 
which was inaugurated the newly-founded 
Order of the Garter. To the festival, not 
only the flower of the English chivalry, 
but knights from every part of Europe, 
were invited, free passes being sent for all. 
Jousts and tourneys were held, the King 
Inmself taking part, and the whole nobility 
of the land being witnesses. Then followed 
huntings and hawkings, banquets and 
dances, and whatever could grace the 
court, or do honour to the visitors. Similar 
festivals are recorded in 1 347, 1 348, etc., but 
as yet they are not strictly the festivals of 
St. George, and though the Round Table 
and the 26 knights are there, no mention 
is made of the garter. But a few years 
later the festival is held on St. George's 
Day, and at that of 1351 the knights are 
all clad in mantles of blue cloth, powdered 
over with garters, and wear the great 
collar of the order. The knights, with 
the King at their head, proceed to the 
chapel where the rites of installation 



are performed. Then they assemble about 
the Round Table, for the reception of 
which the Tower has been built, and hold 
solemn conference and banquet. Frois- 
sart's narratives of these gatherings are 
among the brightest of his vivid pages. 

The pride and power of Bdwaid were 
shown differently, but even more dis- 
tinctly, when some years later he had as 
his captives in Windsor Castle, John King 
of France, and his: son. Prince Philip, and 
David King of Scotland. Stow relates a» 
a tradition that it was a remark made by 
one of the captive kings that led to the 
eastward extcnsioB of the boildligs. The 
three kings were walking on this higher 
ground, when the strangers, eoMuaending 
the situation, judged that the Castle would 
have been better built in that place than 
where it was, " as it would be more open 
to see, and be seen afar off.** Edward 
approved their judgment, and added 

Sleasantly that " it should so be, and that 
e woald bring his castle thither, that is 
to say, enlarge it so far with two other 
wards, the charges whereof should he 
borne with their ransoms : as after it came 
to pass." Unluckily for the story, the 
Exchequer accounts show that the works 
had been in progress many years before 
the three kings could have so conversed 
together, and were carried on bat a short 
time lifter (the ransom notwithstaxMlingX 
owing to exhaustion of funds. 

Richard II. kept his first regal Christ^ 
mas at Windsor, and was often there 
afterwards, especially at the Festival of 
St. George, the keeping of which at 
Windsor had now become an established 
custom. It was at Windsor that Henry 
Duke of Hereford (afterwards Henry IV.) 
and the Duke of Norfolk made before 
the King (April 1398) mutual appeal of 
treason, and were assigned trial of anas 
at Coventry — a scene which Shidcspeaie 
has dramatized so effectively in the open- 
ing of his play of King Richard the 
Second. GeofErey Chaucer was appointed 
by Richard II. clerk of the works at 
Windsor, his chief duty being to superin* 
tend the repairs of St. George's Chapel, 
and his engagement lasting from 1390 to 
1393. 

During the best part of the reign of 
Henry V., King James I. of Scotland was 
captive here. He was in his 20th year 
when brought to Windsor, an age when 
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enforced confinemetit U perhaps most 
irksome, but the years he spent at Windsor 
were the happiest in his long captivity. 
He was tr^iated with all respect and kind- 
ness ; interraingled freely with the QOhlesfc 
of the land ; eiigaged in j ousts and rojal 
pastimes ; epent his solitary honrst in study- 
ing Gower and Chaucer, and ixnpLag his 
own wings for s poetic flight ^ aiid, what 
contributed moat of all to sweeten his 
later prison hours, as be looked from his 
window one May morning . ^' to see the 
world and folk that went for by," and 
listened to " the little sweete mghtingaJe,^' 
singing loud and clear from the green 
branches in the garden, casting bis eye 
down again, he saw, walking under the 
tower, 

•* The t^Tmt or tha freahest jonnge flower 
That ever I S4w methodght before tliat. h«ir." 

The effect of this vision, the hopes and 
fears it aroused, he has told in not nn- 
melodious measure in his ' King's Quhair/ 
Here it will be enough to say that the 
lady, Jan en daughter of the Duke of 
Beaufort, a woman who was all her royal 
lover described her, became in good time 
his wife, shared the honours and the toils 
of his throne, strove in Tain, though at 
the peril of her lifej to arrest the hands of 
his assassins, and lived long to mourn his 
untimely death. The Eound Tower ia 
commonly said to be James's prison, and 
Washington Irving, in his pleasant e«say, 
(♦A Royal Poet/) not only adopts the 
tradition, but sees in ihe garden '' in what 
was the moat of the keep/' the very 
garden '* sheltered blooming and retired '' 
of the days of James. Not. however, tha 
Round Tower^ but the Earl Marshal's^ or 
Devil's Tower, at the south-eastern angle 
of the Upper Ward, was the state prison, 
and doubtless that in which the ricotch 
King was lodgeci. 

Henry VL was born and b^iried at 
Windsor; and it was for awhile the prison 
of his widow. Edward IV. was partial 
to the place ; built 8t. George's Chapel — 
the finest eeclesiastical building of its 
time — and enlarged and enriched the 
College of St George, in which it was bis 
desire to merge the recent foundation of 
Eton College. By his express directiona 
he was buried in bLj chapel, and be!?fide 
him, as she prayed, was laid, in U02^his 
queen, Elizabeth Woodrilie. 



also was laid, perhaps in mockeryt the 
body (with the^heati, as Sir Thomfli More 
ha^'^it) of his favourite Lord Hoiitinga 
(beheaded JunjeHJfiSj. Henry VII. added 
the rich groined roof and choir to 8t, 
George's Chapel ; and liking the place, 
removed the chapel of Henry III. in order 
to constmct a eamptaous tomb for him- 
self, for which he engaged the artists and 
collected the materiAls, bat afterwards 
changed his mind and transferred them 
to Westminster, Here, in 1506^ he enter- 
tained witJj great pomp Philip of Castile, 
The two kings concluded « treaty of peace 
and amity, which they ssvore before thft 
high aJtar duly to observet " kiseiug the 
very cross'' — iji^ across much prized at 
Windsor as having enclosed within it a 
piece of the true caross. 

In his earlier years^ Henry VlII. made 
the castle gay witi feats of arm r and stately 
shows;, with *' active games of nimbleness 
and strength/' and ** cry of hounds and 
merry blasts between" chasing "the fear- 
ful hart of force.*' He completed the 
works about St. George's Chapel, and 
built the great gateway to the Lower 
WarrK Charles V* of Spain was enter- 
tained by him, in June 1 522, with huntingB^ 
plays, masques, and banquets^ On Sept. 1, 
1622, the Consecrated Golden Rose was 
delivered to Henry aa Dd!c uder of the 
Faith wi(h great state and solemnity at 
Windsor Castle, by the legate of Pop« 
Clement VII. In the summer of l&i6> 
Henry Howard, Earl of tiarrey, was im- 
prisoned in Windsor Castle, In early 
yonth he had been here as an honoured 
gueatj the friend and companion of the 
T>\ike. of Richmond, natural son of 
Henry YIII. ; and the contrast waa ex^ 
cessively galling to his proud spirit. 

" Sq cniel prwn how oonlct botldoi, alu 1 
Ai pratid Wiudmr, whare I m liut and Juj, 
Wjui 8 Kliiitefl BOIL, my chlklLfh y«nn (tid itnuB, 
lb greater fe&Bt than Priiim'fi sona of Troy. 
Whom OAch svroert platiu rottinia ft taste ftiU Boqr. 
The Ieu^ green ouurtd whana we were wuut to 

With eyes cast Tip into the Molden'a towet, 
And enay iigha, samh oa ToUl draw iu love." * 

He waft net long prisoned at Windsor; 
but hardly ^'^ae he ect at liberty when he 
was again arrested, gent to the Tuwer of 
Li:>ndon, and thence to the block(Jan.2l, 



iwd in WhrilBor, ha 
i;p&mHl : foaou, p. 17. 
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1647). Within a week the king dieii, and 
was laid, acccirding to the directions in 
bis will, in the choir of St. George's 
Chapel, "midway between the stalls and 
the nigh altar." 

Edward VI. was hurried for safety 
to Windsor Castle from Hampton Court, 
(jtee Hampton Court, p. 299,) Oct. 6, 
1649, by the Protector Somerset, and 
a few days after Somerset was arrested 
and consigned to the Beauchamp Tower, 
preparatory to the Tower of London and 
the block. Mary came to Windsor Castle 
upon the suppression of Wyatt's insur- 
rection. Bishops Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer were summoned here in the fol- 
lowing April, to the mock disputations 
which were to clear their path to the 
stake. A few months later, August 1664, 
Mary celebrated with banquets and pa- 
geantry her hapless marriage with Philip 
of Spain, and Philip's insUdlation as a 
Knight of the Garter. 

Elizabeth has associated her name 
more agreeably with Windsor Castle. She 
greatly delighted in the place, built the 
new gallery and banqueting-house, laid 
out ^rdens and pleasance, of which all 
trace has been lost, and constructed the 
North Terrace, which has ever since been 
a perennial source of enjoyment. In her 
New Gallery there is reason to believe 
was played, 1693, the new comedy, devised 
at Her Majesty's desire, of the * Merry 
Wives of Windsor,' Shakspeare himsefi 
superintending the performance. During 
this visit the Queen employed her spare 
hours in translating Boethius' ' de Conso- 
latione Philosophiae.' She began it on 
the 10th of Oct., and finished it on the 
5th of November, 1693 : or as Her Majesty's 
Keeper of the Records calculated, omitting 
Sundays and other holy days, and days 
on which she " rode abroad to take the 
air, and on those days did forbear to 
translate," she was only employed 12 
days, and on these only two hours in 
translating, so that " the computation f all- 
eth out, that in fowre-and-twenty houres 
your Majestic began and ended your 
translation." * 

James I. fortunately employed John 
Norden early in his reign to make a sur- 
vey of the Honour of Windsor. For it 

* Riuhard Bowyer, quoted by Xichola, Prog, of 
Queeu Elizabeth, vuL iii, p. 504, u. 



Norden received £200 in 1608-9, did his 
work very carefully, and has left a biidV 
eye view of the castle, a map of the forest, 
and 16 plans of the park and ^'rayles 
lying within." These are drawn on 
vellum, and enable any one to obtain a 
tolerably clear conception of the general 
character of the castle and grounds at the 
beginning of the 17th cent.* The castle 
was then, as Norden writes, " divided (as 
it were) into 2 partes, whereof the Upper 
part belongeth only to y*" Ma*** and the 
Lower for the most part to the ecde- 
siastical governors and almes knights." 
James is described as spending most of 
his time at Windsor in the fields and 
parks ; but he had some ceremonial fes- 
tivities, as on the entertainment of his 
brother-in-law. Christian IV. of Denmaik, 
in 1606, the installation of Prince Henry 
as Knight of the Garter, three years 
earlier, and the reception of the Spanish 
ambassador in 1622. In September 1621, 
Ben Jonson's * Masque of the Metamor- 
phosed Gypsies ' was " presented to King 
James" for the third time : **at Barley, 
Bever, and now last at Windsor." Charles L 
was at Windsor soon after his accession, 
and several times subsequently. He pur- 
posed repairing some of the old and adaing 
new buildings, but troublous times inter- 
posed. He came here from Hampton 
Court in January 1642, as being, says 
Clarendon, " more secure from any sadden 
popular attempt," but left in Febraaiy-— 
not again to visit it as a free agent. The 
castle was taken possession of by the Par- 
liament in Oct. 1642 without opposition, 
and an attempt to seize it made shortly 
after by Prince Rupert was onsaccessfal. 
The castle was made one of the head- 
quarters of the Parliamentary generals ; 
St. George's chapel was stript of its rich 
plate, and images, vestments, and fittings 
were destroyed ; and the soldiers killed 
large numbers of the deer in the park 
and forest. Charles I. was brought here a 
prisoner from Hatfield, July 1, 1647, and 
remained till Aug. 16, when he was re- 
moved to Oatlands. After his execution, 
his body was ordered to be buried in 
Windsor Castle, "in a decent manner," 

* The origmals are in the British Maseam, 
Harleiau H»S., No. 8749. The biixl's-eye view of 
the castle aud one or two of the maps are copied 
in facsimile iu Tighe and DavLi's Annals of 
Wiiidsi>r. 
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the whole expense " not to exceed £500." 
It was brought in a hearse, Feb. 8, 1649, 
and the next day, in a bitter snowstorm, 
was carried from the great hall, where 
the unfortunate monarch had so often 
presided in state, to St. George's Chapel, 
and there, without any religious ceremony 
— the Governor of the castle refusing to 
allow Bishop Juxon to read the Burial 
Service of the Prayer Book — deposited in 
the vault of Henry VIII. On descending 
into the vault a large coffin was found 
which was assumed to be that oi Henry, 
and on its left side the smaller coffin, as 
was supposed, of Jane Seymour. On the 
right was a vacant space just sufficient 
to receive the coffin of Charles. After 
the Restoration, Parliament voted a sum of 
£70,000 for the removal of the corpse of 
the king to a fitting mausoleum which 
was to be erected to receive it. Charles II. 
took the money, but nothing more was 
heard of the erection of the tomb or the 
removal of the body. It was said that 
the vault was searched for, but could not 
be found, and that the proposal to build 
the tomb was consequently abandoned : 
but Evelyn states distinctly enough the 
locality,* and when the Prince Regent 
(George IV.) wished the body to be 
examined, it was found without difficulty. 
Very soon after his restoration, Charles 
II. formed the design of renovating the 
castle and rebuildii^ the state rooms in 
the modem taste. He seems to have 
actually commenced the works in 1663, 
but they proceeded fitfully on account of 
deficiency of funds. The nominal archi- 
tect was Sir John Denham, the poet, who 
held the office of surveyOT-general, while 
the works were really designed and erected 
by Sir Christopher Wren, first as Den- 
ham's assistant, and then as his successor. 
Chief among the additions made by 
Charles II. was the Star Building, so 
called from a large figure of the star of 
the order of the Grarter on the N. front. 
It extends for 370 ft. along the Terrace, 
and had on the principal floor a suite of 
17 state rooms, adorned by Verrio in his 
most exuberant style. He also renovated 
and Verrio decorated St. George's Chapel; 
but all that was done there has been 
happily swept away. The restoration of 
St. George's Hall was also commenced, 

♦ Diary, June 8, 1664. 



but left for completion in a later reign. 
Evelyn visited Windsor in 1670, had some 
talk with the King, and learnt that the 
castle, that is the older part, was " now 
going to be repaired, b^ng exceedingly 
ragged and ruinous." Already " Prince 
Rupert, the Constable, had begun to trim 
up the keepe, or high round tower." 
Whilst Evelyn was at Windsor " the King 
passed most of his time in hunting the 
stag, and walking in the parke, which he 
was now planting with rows of trees. " * 
Besides erecting new buildings and re- 
storing the old, Charles completed the 
terrace begun by Elizabeth by continuing 
it around the E. and S. fronts. Outside 
the castle he built Cumberland and Cran- 
bome Lodges, besides minor structures. 
To Verrio he was a munificent patron. 
For his performances at Windsor the for- 
tunate painter received £7000 in money, 
the place of master-gardener, and a lodge 
in the park (afterw^s known as Carlton 
House), where he lived in great state. To 
adorn the walls of his royal apartments 
the King commissioned Sir Peter Lely to 
paint the Gallery of Windsor Beauties — 
now consigned to Hampton Court. 
Wissing's pencil was also much employed 
at Windsor. 

It was at Windsor Castle that James II. 
received with ostentatious pomp and 
ceremony Abp. Adda, the Papal Envoy, 
July 3, 1687. He fitted up Wolsey's 
Tomb House as a Roman Catholic Chapel, 
and in a more splendid manner the private 
chapel next St. George's Hall. There 
Evelyn "went to heare a Frenchman 
preach before the King and Queen;" but 
*< their Majesties going to masse," he 
"withdrew to consider the stupendous 
paintings of the Hall, which both in the 
art and invention deserve the inscription 
in honour of the painter, Signor Verrio."t 

A little later (Dec. 17, 1688), and the 
Prince of Orange was sitting with the 
Peers in deliberation on the misguided 
King's fate, and sending him recommen- 
dations where to remove. William III. 
was little at Windsor. He preferred 
Hampton Court as a residence, and only 
came to Windsor occasionally. But he 
continued and completed the planting 
begun by Charles IL, and he laid out the 
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famouB liong Walk. He also contem- 
plated rem(Klelling the castle, and conTcrt- 
mg it with Wren's assistance into a regular 
itlitice in the modem taste. Wren pro- 
posed to remove part of the S. side of the 
Upper Ward, and to raise on the site a 
palatial stmcture having a facade 200 
feet long, with a great gateway in the 
centre, precisely where George IV.'s Gate- 
way has since been placed.* Happily the 
work was never executed, but the designs 
are in the library of All Souls' College, 
Oxford. 

Queen Anne made Windsor h^ summer 
residence, and employed Sir James Thorn- 
hill to complete the decorations on ceil- 
ings and staircases begun by Verrio.. 
Herself she employed in the manner 
described by Swift, ** hunting in a chaise 
with one horse, which she drives furiously 
like Jehu." In Dec. 1703 she entertained 
the Archduke Charles, the so-called 
Charles III. of SiMun, at Windsor. Anne 
was popular, and the Corporation (1706) 
set up her effigy, at a cost of £40, at the 
N. end of their new Town Hall, a cor^ 
responding statue of her consort. Prince 
George of Denmark, being placed at the 
8. end (1713) by Sir Christopher Wren. 

The next two monarchs lived chiefly 
'at Hampton Court, and Windsor was 
neglected. In the reign of George II. the 
royal rooms were let as lodgings " during 
the absence of the royal family."* Wh«i 
George III. decided to reside at Windsor 
it was found that the castle was so much 
out of repair and so inconvenient an abode 
for a family that it seemed preferable to 
keep it for show and build a plain com- 
fortable dwelling adjacent. The Queen's 
Lodge was accordingly erected (1778), 
near where are now the Boyal Stables : 
and there, as long as he retained health 
and reason, the King and his family lived 
in a singularly homely, unostentatious 
manner, within daily view of the towns-^ 
people, seen by all and knowing every 
one. Madame IVArblay has described 
minutely the royal life at Windsor ; and 
Mrs. Delany, who lived in a house close 
by, where the King would drop in unpre- 
meditatedly at any hour, has added many 
supplementary touches. On Sunday after- 



* Poynter, Essay prefixed to Sir JefQry»Wyatt- 
yille's Illustrations of Windsor Castle, 
t Pole, Hist of Windsor Castle, p. 19. 



noons the Court used to assemble on the 
Terrace, where a couple of militaiy bondfl 
played, and politicians, church digni- 
taries, naval and military officers, and ex- 
pectant placemen collected in the hoped 
a chance word, or at least a nod of recog- 
nition from the good-hnmonred monardb, 
who with his queen, children, and rqysl 
eortlqef " moved up and down amidst the 
double line of his subjects dnteonsly bow- 
ing or curtseying ** — ^f or no one decently 
dressed was excluded from the Terrace or 
the presence of royalty, and none were too 
great to mingle with the iAxrong, Mr. 
Knight records having (1804) seen Pitt, 
when at the sumiait of power and popu- 
larity, " waiting among me crowd tm the 
time when the King and Queen should 
eome forth from a small side-cfoor,' and 
descend the steps which led to the level 
of the Bastem Tferrace."* George III. 
employed James Wyatt to restore and 
Benjamin West to decorate St. Oeoige*s 
Chapel ; but their performances, tiioagh 
costly, were very unsatisfactOTy, and have 
all been swept away. Wyatt also made 
various alterations in the castle, and 
gothicised after his fashion the north side 
of the inner quadrangle, the Star Chamber, 
the staircase, etc. ; but most of his woik 
was removed in the next reign. 

George IV. dwelt in seclusion at Windsor, 
but to him is due the restoration of the 
castle to something like its ancient archi- 
tectural eminence. Externally the castle 
had become a mass of incongruities, wUlst 
the apartments were smaU, inconvenient, 
ill^connected, and quite inadequate to the 
requirements of a royal establishment 
The King having in 1823 signified his 
desire to make Windsor Castle a suitable 
residence for himself and his successors, 
the Parliament voted a sum of £800,000 
for the proposed improvements, and Mr. 
Jeflfry Wyatt (afterwards knighted as fi|ir 
JefEry Wyattvillef) was appointed to carry 
them out. Wyattville took up his abode 
in the castle, devoted the rest of his life 

* C. Knight, PaHsagea of a Working Life, vol. i., 
pc 42. 

+ Dec. 1828. The architect's elevation and 
change of name called forth the following ^- 
gram: — 
** Let George, whose restlessness leaves nothing 
quiet, 
Change, if he will the good old name of Wpatt : 
But let us hope that weir united skill. 
May not make Windsor CattU—WyaUvilU!" 
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to superintending the works, and died in 
the Wykeham Tower in 1840. The private 
apartments were completed, and occupied 
by the King in 1828 ; but the operations 
were continued till what was virtually 
the reconstruction of the eastern half of 
the building was effected. The enlarge- 
ment of the superficial area was " made 
principally within the quadrangle, on the 
exterior facing the North Terrace, to 
which the Brunswick Tower has been 
added, and by converting what were two 
open courts in that northern mass of 
building, viz. the Brick Court and Horn 
Court, into the State Staircase and the 
Waterloo Gallery." * Rooms were united 
and made of sufficient size for all do- 
mestic and ceremonial purposes, and a 
stately corridor 460 ft. long was oon- 
gtructed giving separate access to the 
rooms which had previously been all 
*^ thoroughfare " rooms; additional state 
and private rooms were built ; St. Gteorge's 
Hall was enlarged by adding the royal 
chapel to it, and the Waterloo Hall formed. 
The exterior was remodelled and rendered 
uniform in character ; the Round Tower 
was doubled in height, and made the 
central feature of the composition ; other 
old towers were raised, and several new 
towers and a new state entrance erected. 
When George IV. died the works were 
not nearly finished, but they were con- 
tinued under William IV. till Wyattville*s 
scheme was in the main completed. To 
effect this Parliament had liberally fur- 
nished funds as called upon, and before 
all had been accomplished upwu^ of a 
million had been expended. 

In the present reign the improvement 
of the castle has been carried still farrier. 
The Prince Consort took great interest in 
the building, and most of the recent works 
were suggested by him. Chief of these 
has been the restoration of the Lower 
Ward. The old walls and towers, have 
been cleared of incongruous modem addi- 
tions, and under the direction of Mr. 
Salvin have put on a uniform and some- 
what stem mediaeval aspect. As already 
mentioned, the houses at the foot of the 
castle have been cleared away, and tiie 
vast pile is revealed in all its sombre 
majesty. St. George's Chapel has been 
thoroughly restored; the Wolsey Chapel, 

♦ Wyattville. 



or Tomb-house, gorgeously refitted as a 
memorial of the ftince Consort ; and the 
other buildings mostly renewed. 

In the Upper Ward, the Entrance 
Hall and State Staircase have been re- 
built, many of the Royal Apartments 
renewed or embellished, and iterations 
of various kinds made. Regret may 
perhaps be felt at the extent of some of 
the alterations, and objections be taken 
to the propriety of some of the * restora- 
ations,' but having regard to the use of 
the castle as one of the principal resi- 
dences of the sovereign, and the theatre 
of state banquets and ceremonials, the 
transformation of the interior must be 
accepted as a work of necessity ; and 
there can be no question that extemallyj 
as a whole, the fabric has gained im- 
mensely in dignity, grandeur, and pic- 
turesqueness. 

The bwUdings which constitute Windsor 
Castie stretch for nearly 1500 feet from 
E. to W. along the summit of a spur of 
high land, which is cut at its western 
extremity by a great bend of the Thames. 
The site commands a wide extent of 
country, and was at a very early period 
made a fortified post. With works at Old 
Windsor, it served to watch and control 
the highway of the Thames for a consider- 
able distance. The early works consisted 
of embankment, fosse, and mound. Within 
and on these the Saxon or early English 
occupants erected their improved though 
still rude dwellings and defences. These 
gave way to the more advanced Norman 
works. Earl Harold made it his residence. 
How from these rude beginnings tiie castie 
grew up has been told. 

Windsor Castle consists of three wards 
or courts : the Upper Ward, the eastern 
portion, oconpied by the royal apartments; 
the Lower Ward, the western portion, in 
which are St. George's Chapel, the Deanery, 
and the Cloisters ; and the Middle Ward, 
chiefly occupied by the Round Tower. 

The Lower Ward is the oldest part of 
the existing castle. It is entered from the 
town by King Henry VIII.'s Gateway. 
The area is divided by St. George's Chapel, 
which, with the Prince Consort's Memorial 
Chapel and the Dean's Cloister, extends 
along the central line from E. to W, It 
is well defended by a wall and l„, 
towers. None of the masonry is ct\ 
man date ; but a sabteir^iieoiui ] 
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riuloly hewn thnmph the f»oli(l chalk from 
an cntram'c 15 ft. Mow the Hurface to a ; 
I».»Ktcrn in the outer fosse »0 ft. below the , 
upper Burface. has a Norman doorway at j 
eiW'h end, and the vault of tlie pasflUKe as 
far as the buildings above extend is late 
N.)rm. carriiHl on clialk walls. The earliest 
niasimry, as in the Clewer (or as it is now 
<-alle<l Bell or Ciesar) Tower, at the S.W. 
angle, and the (Jarter Tower, the largest 
of these early towers, is of the reign of 
Henry III. The Garter Tower has been 
ably restored by Mr. Salvin, and a wide 
and well-formed arch displayed. In the 
K-ise of the Clewer or Bell Tower the 
prison chamber is still perfect, with a 
window and door opening to the fosse. It 
is generally said that there is a subterra- 
neous prison beneath this tower, but search 
was made whilst the recent works were in 
progress, and none could be found. The 
other towers in the Ijower Ward are those 
known as the Wardrobe Tower, nearly op- 
posite the Deanery ; the Salisbury Tower, 
the oflScial residence of the Chancellor of 
the Order of the Garter ; and the Wyke- 
hara or Winchester Tower, at the W. end 
of the North Terrace, the work of William 
of Wykeham. 

By the Clewer Tower was the King's 
Hall of Henry III. It has been at various 
times altered and modernized, and is now 
the College Library. It has a fine open 
timber roof, of the 15th cent, when pro- 
bably the Hall and continuous Horse-shoe 
cloister were partially rebuilt. Beyond 
this was the Royal Kitchen. Still farther, 
N. of St. George's Chapel, and following 
the line of the N. wall, were the King's 
Chambers, completing the Domus Regis 
of Henry III. All but a few fragments 
of these were removed some years ago. Of 
this time are the 8. ambulatory of the 
Dean's Cloister, which has some good 
shafts and mouldings, the Galilee porch 
at the W. end of the Memorial Chapel, 
and a doorway leading from the cloister. 

St, Oeorge't Chapel^ erected by Edward 
IV., is one of the finest ecclesiastical 
buildings of the Perp. period extant. 
Some details of an earlier ch. at the E. 
end excepted, the building is throughout 
of one date, and bears the impress of one 
mind. It was, however, at first covered 
with a wooden roof, but that was removed 
by Henry VII., and the present elaborate 
groined roof of stone substituted. Ex- 



ternally, from the chapel adjoining other 
buildings, only the 8. front is properly 
displayed, but that is impressive though 
simple in character, llie plan of tbe 
chapel should be observed. It is cmd- 
form, the short transepts, near the middle 
of the building, consisting of little more 
than octagonal bays or chantrys, with two 
storeys of windows. Similar but smaller 
projections are at the angles of the build- 
ing : all these are divided from the body 
of the church by screens, and serve as 
monumental chapels. 

The interior is very striking. The 
walls are panelled thronghont, the 
windows ana doors forming parts of 
the design ; the columns spread out into 
fan-like tracery and groming, of ad- 
mirable proportions and studied richBesB. 
The roof is decorated with Edward IV.'s 
cognisance, the rose en soleil, and the arms 
of the Knights of the Garter fnUy embla- 
zoned. The Choir, divided from the nave 
by a screen, is rich, with dark carved oak 
stalls of the knights, their helmets, ban- 
ners, and mantles, suspended overheid, 
and all that could bedevised to giyedignity 
to the place where the ceremonies of in- 
stallation are performed of the noblest 
ord^r of knighthood in Europe. Brass 
plates at the back of the stalls bear the 
names of the knights who formerly occu- 
pied them, and include a remarkable list 
of foreign princes and illustrious English- 
men. On a stone in the centre ol the 
choir is inscribed the names of those 
interred in the Royal Vault beneath: 
King Henry VIII. ; Queen Jane Seymour ; 
Charles I. Nearer the altar is the entrance 
to the vault in which are buried George 
III., George IV., William IV., Queens 
Charlotte and Adelaide, the Princess Char- 
lotte, the Princess Amelia, the Duke of 
Kent, the Duke of York, and the Princess 
Augusta. 

The great W. window occupies the en- 
tire end of the nave above tiie door ; is of 
16 lights in 5 stages, presenting a pierced 
panelling corresponding in style to the 
panelling of the walls. It is filled with 
fine old painted glass, and produces a 
surpassingly rich effect when the western 
sun streams through it. The great E. 
window was of similar character, but in 
1787-90 the muUions, transoms, and tra- 
cery were partially removed to allow of 
the insertion of a transparent painting of 
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the Resurrection by Benjamin West. At 
the same time an oil painting by him of 
the Last Supper was placed over the altar. 
These have, however, been removed ; a 
reredos, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
substituted for the oil painting; the window 
frame and tracery restored, and mediaeval 
glass painted by Clayton and Bell, as a 
memorial of the Prince Consort, inserted. 
The new window represents in the lowest 
tier subjects from the life of the late Prince ; 
in that above it the Adoration of the 
Kings as the central picture, with on one 
side Old Testament Kings and Prophets, 
on the other Saints from the New Testa- 
ment. The third tier upwards has the 
Resurrection in the centre, on one side 
Patriarchs and Prophets, on the other 
Apostles; whilst above is the Lord in 
Glory with the heavenly hierarchy laying 
their crowns before the throne. 

The QueerCn Oallery (usually called 
the Queen's Closet) j on the N. of the altar, 
was originally erected for ladies and dis- 
tinguished persons admitted to witness 
the installation of Knights of the Garter, 
and is now occupied by the Queen when 
she attends the service in the chapel. It 
is lighted by two fine oriel w indows. 
Under this gallery is the tomb of Edward 
IV., despoiled of its royal surcoat and 
coat of mail, and defaced by the Parlia- 
mentary soldiers in 1643, and now only 
remarkable for the admirable Gothic iron 
screen. This has been usually ascribed 
to Quentin Matsys, the famous painter- 
smith of Antwerp, but is now with better 
reason believed to be the work of the 
King's smith, John Tresilan. The names 
of " Edward TV. and his Queen Elizabeth 
Wydvill " are inscribed on a slab within 
the tomb, and on the opposite side of the 
choir a plain slab bears the name of the 
rival King, Henry VI., who was buried 
on the S. side of the choir. A little W. 
is a black marble slab inscribed Charles 
Brandon, d. 1545. This was the Brandon 
Duke of Suffolk who married Mary, 
widow of Louis XIL of France, and 
sister of Henry VIII. 

The chantry chapels beginning from 
the E. are — 

The Lincoln Chapelt on the S., contains 
the magnificent altar tomb of Edward Earl 
of Lincoln, Lord High Admiral, and dis- 
tinguished as a statesman, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, d. 1584. It was erected by 



his widow ; is of alabaster, with shafts of 
porphyry, and has recumbent statues of 
the Earl and Countess, with on the sides 
of the tomb the effigies in relief of their 5 
sons and 3 daughters. On the W. of the 
chapel are the Lincoln arms carved in 
alabaster and richly emblazoned. Here 
also was buried Richard Beauchamp, Bp. 
of Salisbury and first Chancellor of th6 
Order of the Garter. On the centre of 
the arch above are figures of Edward IV. 
and the Bp. kneeling on opposite sides of 
a crucifix. In a recess opposite the tomb 
is chained a black-letter Bible, which has 
taken the place of a breviary the Bp. 
directed to be placed there to assist 
" priestis and ministers of Godis Church, 
seying therein theyr divyne servyce, and 
for all other that lysten to sey thereby 
theyr devocyon," in return for which he 
asketh that they will say for him the 
" comune oryson." Here also was brought 
by Bp. Beauchamp, from North Marston, 
Bucks, the remains and shrine of Sir John 
Shome, 1290, whose power over demons 
was celebrated in painted windows. 

Opposite to this on theN. is the Hastings 
Chapel, dedicated to St. Stephen by 
Elizabeth, widow of William Lord Hast- 
ings, chamberlain to Edward IV., be- 
headed by Richard III. 1483, but permitted 
to be buried beside the tomb of Ms master. 
The chapel has a groined roof and some 
good carving. 

Farther on the S. is the small Oxen- 
bridge Chapel, founded 1522, by a canon of 
that name, and dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist. In it is a curious painting in three 
divisions of the Preaching of St. John ; 
his Decollation ; and Herodias' Daughter 
presenting his head to Herod — the persons 
being represented in the costume of the 
16th century. Corresponding to this on 
the N. is the elegant little Aldworth 
Chapel, so called from several members 
of the Aldworth family being buried in it, 
but which is believed to have been founded 
by Oliver King, Bp. of Exeter 1492, and 
of Bath and Wells 1495, and Registrar of 
the Order of the Garter, the builder of 
Bath Abbey. Several members of the 
King family are interred here. 

The S. transept is known as the Bray 
Chaj^el, it having been founded by S& 
Regmald Bray, to whom is ascribed the 
beautiful groined roof of the choir, and 
who was buried in this chapd, 1502, 
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without a mont In the centre of the 
chapel ifl a canons ohi font. Several 
montH. are worth notinp. Dr. Brideoak, 
Bp. of Chichester, d. 1678, cffijry in epis- 
copal robes and mitre; croaier by side. 
Giles Thompson, Bp. of Gloucester, d. 
1682 ; coloured bust. Sir Richard Wortley, 
d. 1603, mont. with some pfood earring. 
Tablets to Dr. Jones, Bp. of Kildare, d. 
1804 ; Banm Clotworthy, Ix>rd Lanpford, 
d. 1825; Henry Kmlyn, F.S.A., architect, 
d. 1815. Beneath a black marble slab 
is interred the learned theologian and 
controversialist, Daniel Watcrland, D.D., 
d. 1740. 

The N. transept, called the Rutland 
Chapel, was founded by bir Thomas 
Syllingcr (Kt. Leger) to contain the 
remains and tomb of his wife, Anne 
Duchess of Exeter, sister of Edward IV. ; 
their effigies, kneeling before a crucifiz, 
are on a brass on the wall. Mont, with 
recumbent effigies of Sir George Manners, 
Lord Ros, d. 1518, and wife Anne, 
daughter of Sir Thomas and Lady 
Syllmger, and niece to Edward IV. Brass 
of Robert Honcywood, Canon of Windsor, 
d. 1622, effigy kneeling before the Virgin 
and Infant Saviour ; St. Catherine stand- 
ing by. Marble tablets to Dr. Theodore 
Aylward, d. 1801, organist of St. George's 
Chapel, Gresham Professor of Music, and 
of some note as a composer ; Major R. C. 
Packe, killed at the Battle of Waterloo. 

At the 8.W. angle is what has hitherto 
been known as the Beat{fort Chapel, from 
its containing the tombs of Charles 
Somerset, Earl of Worcester, 1526, who 
founded the chapel, and Henry, 1st Duke 
of Beaufort, 1699 ; but these were re- 
moved in 1874 and placed with the other 
family monuments m Badminton church. 
The Beaufort Chapel has been converted 
by the Queen into a memorial chapel of 
her father, Edward Duke of Kent The 
tomb, designed by Sir G. G. Scott, is a 
sarcophagus of alabaster resting on a 
broad ba^ of dark-coloured marbles, and 
surmounted with a recumbent effigy of 
the Duke by Mr. J. B. Boehm. 

The corresponding chapel at the N.W. 
angle, of old the Urtmek Chapel, is the 
memorial chapel of the Princess Char- 
lotte, d. 1817. In it is the costly but un- 
satisfactory mont. to the Princess, raised 
by public subscription, and executed by 
Matthew Cotes Wyatt On a bier, at the 



comers of which are weeping attendioti, 
lies the bodv of the Frincess, whoie 
beatified spirit is represented rising in i 
golden light heavenwarda, led br two 
angels, one of whom bean her mfut 
The intention is g^ood, the chiaelling ddl- 
ful, but the sentiment and treatment 
border too closely on the dramatic, and 
the mont. is at best but a feeble reflen d 
the sorrow of a mourning nation. 

Near the cenotaph of the Pkinoen 
Charlotte is a memorial of her hnsbsnd, 
Leopold I., King of the Belgians, flrscted 
by tne Queen. The recumbent statue of 
Leopold is from the chisel of Miss Dunmt, 
and is esteemed an excellent likeneas; t 
merit which was allowed to the portnit 
of the Princess Charlotte in the asoending 
figure in her mont But the moot of 
I^opold has an air of calm dignity and 
propriety which cannot be ascribed to 
that of the Princess. 

Near the Aldworth Chapel is a grace- 
ful memorial " erected by Qoeen Victoria 
as a tribute of respect and affection to 
her beloved aunt, Mary Dnchess of 
Gloucester, A.D. 1869." The Doke of 
Gloucester and members of his famfly 
are also commemorated. The tomb is of 
white marble and serpentine, <^p^'gned by 
Sir G. G. Scott, and decorated with bas- 
reliefs by Th^, representing the Acts 
of Charily--' Clothing the Naked,' < Giving 
Bread to the Hungry,' 'Believing the 
Wanderer,' 'Visiting the Sick.' In the 
choir is a tablet to Princess Louisa of 
Saxe Weimar, niece of Queen Adelaide, 
who died at Windsor in 1817. 

On the S., nearly opposite the Chapter 
Room, is a colossal marble statue by 
Sevier of Field-Marshal Earl Haicoort, 
d. 1830, who is habited in field-marshal's 
uniform, and the robe he wore at the 
Coronation of Geor^ IV., as the verger 
carefully informs visitors. Near this is 
a tablet to Lieut.-General Elley, K.O.B., 
and M.P. for Windsor, d. 1839, a good 
and gallant soldier, who rose from the 
ranks to one of the chief places in the 
service. 

St, George's Chapel is open to visiton 
every week-day from 12 tiU 4 : entranee 
by the S door. '' The officers of the chapel 
are forbidden to demand any gratuity^ 

Immediately E. of St George's Chapel 
is the Albert Memorial Chapel, known 
till recently as the Wolsey Chapel^ 04 
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Tomb House, The chapel was built, or 
rebuilt, on the lines of an earlier chapel, 
by Hemy VII., with a view to its being a 
burial-place for himself and his successors ; 
but, as already mentioned, he changed his 
mind, erected instead the splendid chapel 
at Westminster, and left tins incomplete. 
In the next reign Wolsey obtained a grant 
of it, completed the chapel, and com- 
menced the erection in it of a magnificent 
tomb for himself or his master — ^it is not 
quite clear which. His fall put a stop to 
the works, and during the Ix>ng Parlia- 
ment the chapel was dismantled, the 
statues on the tomb broken for the metal, 
and the contents sold for £600. The only 
vestige of the tomb left was the massive 
black marble sarcophagus, which lay 
neglected till 1805, when it was appro- 
priated as the tomb of Nelson. Charles I. 
was to have been reinterred in this chapel, 
which was to have been his memorial; 
but nothing was done towards carrying 
out the proposal. By James IL it was 
converted into a Boman Catholic chapel, 
and a mob demolished the windows and 
decorations. From his abdication it was 
unused, except for awhile in the reign of 
George II., when the Free School was 
kept in it. George III. caused a crypt to 
be constructed beneath the chapel as a 
burial-place for himself and family, and 
the chapel was now designated the Tomb 
House. But the entrance to the vault 
was made in St. George's Chapel, and the 
Tomb House was left as before, empty 
and unadorned, and only used as arobii^g 
room at the installation of a Krdght of 
the Garter. Thus it remained untfi Her 
Majesty selected it for restoration and 
decoration by hersel6 and her children as 
their tribute to the memory of the 
lamented Prince Consort. 

To Sir Gilbert Scott was entrusted the 
restoration of the chapel and the general 
direction of the works, the Baron Triqueti, 
acting in conjunction with the architect, 
having charge of the decorations. After 
having been over ten years on hand, the 
chapel was completed in 1875, nothing 
that care and thought and the most liberal 
expenditure could supply having been left 
undone to render it worthy of ite pur- 
pose. Every portion of the interior is 
covered with sculpture, mosaic, or other 
artistic decoration in some rich and costly 
material, and it is undoubtedly the most 



sumptuous work of the kind in England, 
if not in Europe. The chapel is com- 
paratively small, but lofty, and has an 
apsidal chancel. The style is of course 
Perp. The nave is of 5 bays ; and there 
are windows in the chancel — ^aU filled 
with painted glass by Clayton and Bell. 
The groined roof, which is new, is entirely 
covered with mosaics executed by 8alviati 
from designs by Clayton and Bell, those 
over the apse being symbolical of the 
Passion, those over the nave referring to 
characteristics of the Prince. The floor is 
a rich mosaic of coloured marbles. The 
windows of the apse, each of 4 lighte, and 
divided by transoms into 3 stages, contain 
Scriptural subjects classed under 'The 
Garden of Eden,' * The Garden of Geth- 
semane,' *The Passion' (this is the central 
window), *The Garden of St. Joseph,' 
* The Garden of the Blessed.' The nave 
windows illustrate the genealogy of the 
Prince Consort by portraits and heraldic 
bearings. The blsoik window at the W. 
end is filled with mosaics, by Salviati, of 
the sovereigns and more distinguished 
persons who have borne a leading part in 
the history of Windsor Castle. 

The most original decorative feature is 
the series of pictorial tablets, by Baron 
Triqueti, which fill the panels or wall 
spaces beneath the windows. These are 
15 in number, the larger about 11 ft. wide 
and 9 ft. high, and are executed by in- 
laying variously coloured marbles and 
spars upon a slab of white Sicilian marble, 
coloured and dark cemente being em- 
ployed where deemed necessary to give 
firmness to the outline or depth to the 
shadows. The process, the invention of 
Baron Triqueti, is a revival and extension 
of the old Florentine tai'sia work, and as 
thus developed gives much of the full- 
ness, variety, and breadth of painting, 
while it promises to be as lasting as the 
walls on which it is executed. The tablets 
are set in a frame of mosaic, with illus- 
trative rilievi, and over each tablet is a 
medallion, executed by Miss Durant, of 
the Prince or Princess by whom the tablet 
was presented. The tablets in the nave 
represent subjects from the Old Testa- 
ment, chosen as illustrative of excellences 
or attributes of the Prince ; those in the 
apse depict the Passion of the SavioTir. 

The tablets on the ^|" — ^^ ^ 
beginning at the W«j 
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' Daniel in the Lion*8 Den,' with the motto, 
" Fortitude ; " * Moses blesBing the Chil- 
dren of Israel/ the motto, '* Steadfastness 
and Truth ; " * Return of Abraham with 
If%aac from the Offering,' motto, " Duty 
and Obedience ; " * Joseph made Viceroy 
oTer Egypt ; ' * Jacob on his Death-bed 
Blessing his Children/ On the N. wall, 
commencing at the W., are — ' Nathaniel 
in his Garden, Praying,' the motto, " Sin- 
cerity ; " * Dayid in the House of the 
Lord,' harp in hand amidst the musicians 
he is instructing, motto, " Eloquence and 
Harmony ; '* * iSolomon in all his Glory,' 
receiving gifts from the kings of the 
earth, motto, " Wisdom and Science ; " 

* Jehoshaphat sending Teachers to Judah ;' 

* Jerusalem Mourning over Josiah. ' Be- 
tween the tablets are marble rilieyi of 
prophets and teachers. 

llie tarsia tablets in the apse depict 
the Entombment. In the centre is a 
costly reredos, designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott and executed by Baron Triqueti. 
On a base of coloured marbles and ala- 
baster are three panels with bas-reliefs 
in Sicilian marble of the Resurrection ; 
above, are elaborately carved canopies; 
and over all, a large Greek cross, studded 
with agates and malachite.* 

The sarcophagus of the Prince, the 
central object of the chapel, stands in 
the midst of the nave, close to the steps 
of the apse. It is of the usual altar-tomb 
form, and bears a recumbent statue of 
the Prince Consort, habited in a full suit 
of armour, with the insignia of the Order 
of the Garter. The slab on which the 
statue rests is supported by angels; in 
niches on the sides are statues of the 
Virtues, at the ends are Mourners. Around 
is the insc. : * * Albert Rrince Consort : bom 
August xxvi., MDCCCXix : died December 
xiv., MDCCCLXI. Buried in the Royal 
Mausoleum at Frogmore. I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished my course." 
And thus we read that this splendid tomb 
is an unreality : the sarcophagus an empty 
show. 

Visitors are aUoived to see the Chapel 
on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 



* The tablets are weUiUvftrated in 'The Triqueti 
marblee in the Albert Memorial Charal, Windsor : 
a series of (117) nhotographa ezecutail by the Misaee 
Dnyidson and dedicated bj exproB permission to 
ihe Queen,' folio, 1876. 



from 12 till 9 o'clock. Admission is h/ 
tickets only, which can he ohtained at tie 
office of the Clerk of the Works at WimUor 
Castle. *^ No more than 200 tickets will 
be issued for each day." The entrance 
to the chapel is in the covered way lead- 
ing to the Cloisters, at the E. end of St 
Gteorge's ChapeL 

On the N. of the Albert Memorial 
Chapel are the Bea/ris or Chreat Cioisten, 
a work of much beauty, built for Edwud 
III. by Robert of Bumham, before WilHam 
of Wykeham was appointed Clerk of the 
Works. The arches are particularly fine. 
The S. wall is interesting as the only 
fragment left of Henry III.*8 ChapeL On 
this wall is a portrait of Henry lU. wear- 
ing his crovni, executed, as an Bxcheqner 
record shows, by the monk William of 
Westminster in 1248. It was discovered 
on clearing away the plaster in 1869. 
The lower part of the figure was destroyed, 
but the head is tolerably perfect. In 
these cloisters are several tablets to the 
memory of Military Knights. 

The large building E. of the Dean's 
Cloisters is the Deanery, erected by Dean 
Urswick in 1600, and bearing on the front 
his name and arms. It contains several 
handsome rooms. The Garter Room, in 
which Knights of the Garter robe at in- 
stallations, contains a curious old screen, 
on which are emblazoned the arms of 
Edward III., and a large array of sabse- 
quent knights. Behind the Deaneir is 
the Winchester Tower, built by WilUam 
of Wykeham, and for a time his residenca 
The inscription. Hoc fecit Wykeham, was 
cut by direction of Sir Jeffry Wyatt- 
ville. 

A passage at the N.W. comer of the 
Dean's Cloisters leads to the Canons^ or 
Inner Cloisters, of much less interest. 
Here are the Canons' residences and 
Library. A narrow passage on the N. 
leads to the castle wall, and by a flight 
of stone steps to a formidable looking 
postern gate, which opens on to the famous 
Hundred iS^^«,the delight of a^ Windsor 
boys. The steps, really 122 in number, 
wind round the slope of the hill' to 
Thames Street, and are the shortest way 
between the interior of the castle and the 
L. and S.-W. Rly. Stat. They are closed 
at sunset A passage on the 1. leads by 
a good S.E. doorway to the K. of St 
George's Chapel, where on the outside of 
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one of the canon's houses may be seen 
the few remaining traces of the Domus 
Regis of Henry III. mentioned above. 

The Middle Ward lies E. of the Lower 
Ward, and between it and the Upper 
Ward. It is almost filled by the JRound 
Tower, built by Edward III. to contain 
the Round Table. The mound on which 
it stands is entirely artificial, being formed 
of carried chalk, and was probably the 
mound of the original British or Roman 
fortress. That it was older than the 
tower, and that the tower was adapted 
to it, is evident, the tower being, not a 
perfect circle, but flattened on the E. side 
where the mound is flat: its greatest 
diameter is 102 ft., the smallest only 93. 
Further, as Mr. Parker has pointed out, 
whilst the rolls contain the weekly ac- 
counts of expenditure for building the 
tower, there is no entry for digging the 
moat or forming the mound. 

Though commoidy spoken of as the 
Keep of the Castle, the Round Tower was 
not, as we have seen, built for defensive 
purposes, and it may be doubted if it was 
at any time strong enough to withstand a 
determined assault. It was built in great 
haste, of hard chalk obtained from the 
royal quarries at Marlow and Bisham, 
faced with a better stone from Wheatley 
(Oxon), some stone which the Dean ot 
St. Paul's had collected for his own build- 
ing operations, but was persuaded to give 
up to the King, and three ship-loads 
brought direct from Caen. So impatient 
was the King, that he sent out Warrants 
to all parts of the countny to impress 
masons and skilful artificers, and for a 
while several hundred workmen were 
actually employed. Edward's Round 
Tower was low and dumpy, its height 
being less than half its diameter. Wyatt- 
ville nearly doubled its height, and added 
the Watch Tow«r or Flag Turret— an 
alteration that has greatly improved 
the picturesque character of the castle, 
and rendered it much more conspicuous 
and imposing as a distant object. Wyatt- 
ville found the old foundations to be too 
rotten, and the walls too weak, to bear 
the additional height ; he therefore laid 
down a new foundation of solid concrete, 
upon which he raised a brick wall within 
the original stone wall, and upon that 
carried up the additional storey, which is 
quite unsupported by the old tower. New 



part and old, he faced alike with flints, 
so that the whole, though of such different 
character and dates, looks to be the work 
of one hand. The Round Tower is now 
80 ft high from the top of the mound ; 
the Watch Tower 25 ft. higher : from the 
level of the Quadrangle the total height 
is 148 ft. From it a view of vast extent 
is obtained, embracing,, it is asserted, 12 
counties. But wide as it is, wanting the 
contrast of the neighbouring trees, the 
prospect is far less beautiful than that 
from the Terrace. But from, no other spot 
can so good an idea of the jflan of the 
castle, and the character and connection 
of the several buildings, be obtained. 
When the Queen is at Windsor, the Royal 
standard floats over the Round Tower — ^a 
flag 36 ft. long and 27 wide, but dwarfed 
by the huge structure. Permission to 
ascend the Tower nuvy he obtained on a^p- 
plication on the da/ys the State Apart 
ments are open. 

The Round Tower is usually assumed 
to be the same as the Rose Tower, and is 
so described by the authors of the Annals 
of Windsor. But they were clearly dif- 
ferent structures. The Rose Tower, there 
can be little doubt, was the octagonal 
tower at the S.W. angle of the Quadrangle 
of the Upper Ward— S.E. of the Round 
Tower, and between it and Geofge IV.'s 
Gkiteway. The name, La Rose, was given 
&om its decoration with Edward's badge, 
the rose en soleil. The tower was so much 
altered by Wyattville a? to retain little of 
its original character; Wtthe roab is still 
conspicuous on the central bosses of the 
vaulting in the two lower chambers — the 
only rooms left of the original fabric. 
The tower was an important portion of 
the Royal apartments, and against one of 
the great festivals, 1366, the exterior was 
made resple^dent with colours and gold. 
The exact nature of the decoration is not 
told, but th^ painter, William Burdon, 
was with, his assistants s^t work. upon, it 
for 123^ days, and consumed ^ lb. of 
white lead, 18 lb. of red lead, 12 lb. ot 
green paiii^, 28 lb. of vermilion, and 
1400 leaves o£ gold, besides oil apd vaT-> 
ni^ This was the Maiden's Towes of 
Surrey's days. 

The entrance from the Middle to the 
Upper Ward is by what is miscalled the 
Norman Gateway on the N. of the Bound 
Tower, but whicn is really the work ot 
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William of Wykehiun (13A6^2). A pas- 
hHKv on the 1. leads to the Terrace. 

The Vpptr Ward, the eantem division 
of the oantle, compriHCfl the site added by 
KdwanI III., an<l contains the royal apart- 
nientA— the private as well as the state 
rooms — which arc bailt aboat three ndes 
of a great quadranf^le, the Round Tower 
with its oatworks occupjinf? the fourth, 
whilst the Terrace is carried round the 
three outer sides of the royal buildingrs. 
Broadly Rpcakin^r, the State Apartments 
occupy the northern side of the Quad- 
ranpie, the Queen's Private Apartments, 
including the royal drawing, dining, re- 
ception, and throne rooms, picture galleries, 
pnvate chapel, and the like, the eastern 
side ; and the more strictly private apart- 
ments, the rooms of the officials, etc., the 
southern side. On the 8. side, between 
the York and Lancaster Towers, is the 
principal entrance to the Quadrangle, 
George IV ^9 Gateway ^ which opens upon 
the Long Walk, and commands a full 
view of it from end to end. Directly 
facing this on the N. side of the Quad- 
rangle is the State Entrance to the royal 
apartments, a boldly projecting carriage 
]>orch, which opens into a spacious vesti- 
bule, the new state staircase (designed 
)>y Mr. Salvin), and N. corridor. The 
Queen's Private Entrance is a projecting 
porch, under the Oak Breakfast Room, at 
the S.E. angle of the quadrangle. In the 
centre of the quadrangle formerly stood 
the equestrian statue of Charles II., which 
" Tol^ Rustate, a page of the back stairs 
... a very simple, ignorant, but honest 
and loyal creature,"* presented to his 
royal masiter. It was removed by George 
IV. to its present position at the W. end 
of the quadrangle. The statue was the 
work of Josias ii3ach 8tada, who has put 
his name on the horse's hoof ; the pedestal 
was carved by Grinling Gibbons. " The 
fruit, fish, implements of shipping, are all 
exquisite ; the man and horse may serve 
for a sign to draw a passenger's eye to 
the pedestal." t The statue cost Rustate 
£1000. The quadrangle is not open to 
the public, but it may be very well seen 
from the passage behind Rustate's statue. 
The quadrangle and the whole exterior of 
the buildings of the Upper Ward were 

• Evelyn. Dltey, July «4. 1«80. 

t Walpole, AnaedotM, vol ilL, p. l&L 



remodelled and raiaed a storey by Wystt- 
ville, and now present m tolerably onifonn 
architectural character. Objections nuiy 
be raised to the style as a whole, to the 
intermixture of leading features and 
details of widely different periods and 
pur|)08e : but with all its faults the royal 
waiti proclaims its palatial character, and 
posHesscs a breadtn and majesty which 
none of our other palaces approach. 

The StMts Apartment; situate in the 
Stuart Building, the Star Btulding of 
Charles II., are open fratuitans^ U the 
public on Mondays, Iktegda^s, Tkurtdayi, 
and Fridays, when Her Mtyeety Unat'vk 
residence. Visiters may ebtain tickets in 
Windsor at the Lord Chamberlain'* Ojfiee 
near the Winchester Ibwer, at the head ^ 
the Lower Ward of the Qutle.er ^ Mr. 
W. F. Ihyler, bookseller, 13, High Street. 
These tickets are only available for the 
day on which they are issued. The hews 
for admission are from lite 4 /rem April 
to October, and from 11 te Zfrem JVet. 1 
to the end of March, Tickets may also 
be obtained in London from Meeere. Csi- 
naghi. 14, Pall MaU Haet; Mr. MitokeU, 
33, Old Bond Street; and Mr, Wriekt, 
60, Pall MaU, These tickets are acaiSible 
for a week; and, like those obtained at 
Mr. Taylor's, admit the visiter two heurs 
earlier than those issued at the Lord 
Chamberlain's Office, The Queen's PriTate 
Apartments can only be seen in the ab- 
sence of the Court, by a special order 
from the Lord Chamberlain. The State 
Apartments are entered by a Gothic 
porch at the N.W. comer of the Quad- 
rangle, before you to tlie rt. on paflmng 
through the korman Gateway. The 
apartments are approached by a narrow 
staircase, and are shown in the following 
order: — 

1. The (Queen's Audience Chamber, The 
ceiling, pamted by FJ?rrw, exhibita Catha- 
rine of Braganza, as Britannia, seated in 
a car and attended by Ceres, Flora, and 
other goddesses, proceeding to the Temple 
of Virtue: other ceilings we shall come 
to are about equal to this in intelligence. 
The walls on three sides are hung with 
rich Gobelin tapestry, illustrating the life 
of Esther. Portraits, of little value, bat 
in exquisitely carved frames by Oitiens, 
of— Mary Queen of Scots, Fr, CUmet, her 
execution represented in the background. 
The father and grandfather of WiUiam 
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III., Frederick and William, Princes 
of Orange, both full-length, by JBont' 
horgt. 

2. The Vimdyek Room, This, to the 
loyer of pictures, is the ino«t attractive of 
the rooms shown to the public. The por* 
traits by Vtrnthfch are more in number 
and finer than are brought together in. 
any other room in Europe. There are no 
fewer than 22 of them, and several are of 
historical value, whilst others are admi- 
rable examples of his style. They are — 1. 
Henri, Comte de Berg ; half-length, oval ; 
baton in hand. 2. Charles I. seated in 
robes of state, L hand on table, on. which 
are crown and sceptre ; Queen seated on 
his 1., Prince Charles staoding on rt A 
large and famous picture, and worthy of 
its fame, but somewhat injured by the 
restorer. 3. Mary DucheM of Richmond, 
only daughter of George Villiers, Ist Duke 
of Buckmgham; full-L, as St. Agnes, 
with ihe lamb and palm-branch. From 
the collection of Charles I. 4. William 
KilligrewandThomas Carew, poets ; dated 
1638, the year before Carew's death ; half- 
length, seated figures. Carew reading; a 
good head ; EiUigrew looks a debauchee. 
6. Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I. ; 
fnll-1., in low white satin dress ; counte- 
nance elegant^ sensuous, int^ectual; 
crown on table on rt. Tlds picture hung 
in Charles L's bedroom. 6. I^y Venetia 
Digby, whom Clarendon describes as " a 
lady of extraordinary beauty, and of as 
extraordifiary fame;" fuU-l., seated; 
Cupids holding a wreath over . h^ . head ; 
Calumny bound at her feet : a picture 
in Vandyck^s most grandiose style,, and 
painted with more dash and vigour than 
usual. 7. George and Francis Villiers, sons 
of the Ist Duke of Buckingham ; brilliantly 
painted ; belonged to James IL 8. Thomas 
Prince of Carignan ; f-l., in armour, with 
commander's baton : a duplicate at Berlin. 
9. Queen Henrietta MariiL; half -1., profile; 
painted for the sculptor Bernini to model 
from at Rome ; formerly in the collection 
of James U. 10. Beatrice de Cusance, 
Princess of Canteoroix; full-L, charm- 
ingly painted. 11. Children of Charles I. 
One of Vandyck's great works ; signed 
and dated 1637 ; a copy is in the Museum, 
Berlin. In centre Prince Charles with his 
hand on the head of a great mastiff ; on 
his right are the Princesses Elizabeth and 
Mary ; on his left the Princess Anne. 



Prince James is sitting on a stool, only 
partially dressed. This picture hung in 
Charles L*s break&st-room at Whitehall. 
12. The head of Charles L, three times 
on one canvas — ^front face, profile, threes 
quarters — painted for the guidance of 
Bernini the sculptor, in executing his 
bust for Whitehall i the melancholy head 
which is stamped on the memory as that 
of the unfortunate king. 13. Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria ; full £Rce, painted for Bernini 
to model from. 14. Lu^ Countess of 
Carlisle; full-1. 15. Sir Kenelm D^by, 
seated by table, on which is his sphere ; 
rt. hand on breast. 16. Charles II. at the 
age of 11 ; in armour, pistol in rt. hand. 
Monged to James II. 17. Vandyck ; 
paint^ when young ; very fine. 18. Q. 
Henrietta Maria; full-jiength and ^erj fine. 
19. Prince Charles (afterwards Charles 
II.), at the age of 9, the Duke of York 
(James II.), and the Princess Mary ; full- 
1., standing, with two spaniels on the 
floor; dated 1638.. 20. Mary Countess of 
Dorset; seated on a bank, rt. hand on 
lamb. 21. Charles I. on a grey horse, 
in armour, with broad falling ruff; 1. 
hand resting on a truncheon. The Due 
d'Epemon, Master of the Horse, is looking 
up to the King, whose helmet he is hold- 
ing. The King sits his horse with con- 
summate ease and dignity ; and the horse 
is painted with great spirit. The picture, 
12 ft. by 9 ft, one of Vandyck s most 
important works, was painted in the 
matu^ty, of the artist's powers, and iH 
executed in his best manner. A duplicate 
or copy, of somewhat smaller dimensions, 
is at Hampton Courts and there are repe- 
titions 2k% Warwick Castle and X-iamport 
HaU. This copy was sold in the Conunon- 
wealth time to Rem4e van Leemput, the 
painter, for £200, but recovered through 
a lawsuit by Charles II. 22. Porlarait; 
f-length ; said to Ibe of Jan Snellinck, a 
friend of Vandyck, but this more. than 
d.oubtfniU 

3. Tke Qu(en\» State Drtming Roqm ; 
also known as the Zuoea/relli Room^ &om 
its containing 9 large scenic landscapes by 
that painter. It also. contains portraits 
of the first three Georges ; Henry Duke 
of Gloucester, youngest son of Chiles I. ; 
and Frederick Prince of Wales^ 

4. The State Ante^Room is chiefly re- 
markable for the beautiful carvings of 
fish, fruit, flowers, and birds by Orinling 
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(iibboM. The ceiling is decorated with 
A BoiKiuet of the Gods by Verrio, 

6. Ttic Grand Staircaw formH^ ^ith the 
vestibule, recently remodelled by Mr. 
Salviii, a splendid and effective feature of 
the palace. Obs, in the recess on the first 
landing Chant rey's colossal marble statue 
of CJeorge IV. 

The Grand Vettibule is a noble hall, 
47 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, and 45 ft. hijjh, 
lit by an octagonal lantern. It contains 
some pieces of sculpture, and several 
Huits of 16th and 1 7th cent armour, and 
military trophies and weapons decorate 
the walls. Here too is BoehvCd fine statue 
of the Queen with her favourite collie by 
her side. 

6. The Waterloo t^mftcr, a magnificent 
room, 98 ft. long, 47 ft. broad, and 45 ft. 
high, used for state banquets. By day 
the room is lighted by a lantern of ground 
glass, at night by a range of sunlights. 
On the walls are portraits of the sove- 
reigns, statesmen, and generals who bore 
a prominent part in the war which ter- 
minarted in the victory of Waterloo. The 
portraits, 38 In number, were (with th6 
exceptions named) painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence^ by command of Gteorge IV. 
Taking them in their order, th^ are — 

I. Due de Richelieu ; 2. General Overoff ; 
3. Duke of Cambridge; 4. Earl of 
Liverpool; 5. William IV. (by Sir D. 
Wilkie) ; 6. George III. (/Sir W. Beeehey)] 
7. George IV.; 8. Visct. Castlereagh; 
9. Drtkeof York; 10. Baron Humboldt; 

II. (Jeorge Canning ; 12. Earl Bathurst; 
13. CoHnt Munster; 14. Cardinal Gon- 
^^alvi ; 15. Prince Hardenberg ; 16. Wil- 
liam III. of Prussia; 17. Francis I. of 
Austria ; 18. Alexander I. of Russia ; 
19. Count Nesselrode ; 20. Pope Pius VII. ; 
21. Count Capo d'Istrias; 22. Prince 
Mettemich; 23. Visct. Hill (H. W. 
JPiokersffUl) ; 24. Charles X. of France ; 
25. Prinee Schwartzenberg ; 26. Archduke 
Charles of Austria ; 27. Sir Thos. Picton ; 
28. Due d'An^onlSme; 29. Duke of 
Brunswick ; 30. Leopold I., King of the 
Belgians; 31. Sir James Kemji (JHokers- 
gill); 82. Count Platoff; 33. Duke of 
Wellington ; 84. Prince Von Blucher ; 
36. Count Alt^n (Beiohmatin) ; 36. Mar- 
quis of Anglesea ; 37. Count CzernitshoS ; 
38. William Prince of Orange. Obs, the 
carvings by CHbbons, 

7. The Presence Chamber^ or GraTid 



Ball Boom^ a very stately martment, 94 
ft. long and 84 wide, filtted in the style 
of Louis XIV. On the walls are six mag- 
nificent specimens of Gk>belin tapestry, 
It present to George IV. from Charles X., 
representing the legend of Jason and the 
Golden Fleece. Here are also the two 
elaborately wrought muiite vases pre- 
sented by Frederick III. of Plnssia to 
William IV.; and the great maUohite 
vase, the gift of the Bmperor Nicholas to 
Her Maj^ty. 

8. St, George^ s Hall, a spacioiis gallezy 
fitted by Wyattville especially for f^vals 
of the Order of the Gkuter, but used also 
for state Iwnquets when on a large scale. 
The room is 200 ft. long, but only 34 wide 
and 32 high. On one side is a range d 
13 lofty windows, which look into the 
great quadrangle ; on the other are por- 
traits of the sovereigns of England bom 
James I. to George IV. Trophies of arms 
and armour aire hung between the jho- 
tures. On 24 shields behind the throne 
are the arms of the Sovereigns of the 
Order from Edward IIL to William IV. 
The panels of the roof are emblaaoned 
with the arms of all the knights from the 
foundation of the Order, the nmnbers on 
them corresponding to the names of their 
respective owners^ painted between the 
panels of the windows. Galleries of dark 
oak, for musicians, ^^are at each end. The 
portraits of James I. and Charles L are 
by Vandyok; Charles U. and James II 
by Lely ; Mary II., William HI., Anne, 
and George I. by KneUer; George II. 
by Zeema^; George III. by Ih^owt; 
Cieorge IV. by Lawrence. 

9. The Guard Chamber, a great Gothic 
room of somewhat irregular form, being 
78 ft. long, 26 ft. wide at one end and 81 
at the other, with a groined ceiling (of 
plaster), is filled with a rich collection of 
armour. Life-sized figures display the 
suits of the Duke of Brunswick (1680) ; 
Lord Howard of Effingham (1688) ; the 
Earl of Essex (1696) ; Henry Prince of 
Wales (1612) ; Charles Prince of Wales 
(1&20) ; and Prince Rupert (1636) ; and 
suits of armour, breastplates, helmets, 
shields, and a great variety of weapons 
are ranged on the walls. At the end of 
the room, on a pedestal formed by a 
portion of the mast of the Victory per- 
forated by a cannon ball, is a c^saal 
bust of Nelson by Chantrey, Bt. and L 
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of the great admiral are busts of Marl- 
borough, a copy by Sevier from Rysbrack, 
and WeUlngton by Chawtrey ; over them 
being suspended the small banners pre- 
sented by their representatives to the 
sovereign on the anniversaries of Blen- 
heim and Waterloo, in satisfaction of the 
tenure of the estates of Blenheim and 
Strathfieldsaye. Various military trophies 
occupy places on the floor, and within a 
glass case over the chimneypiece is the 
matchless shield by Benvenuto CeUini, 
presented by Francis I. to Henry VIII. 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

10. The Queen's Presence Chamber has 
one of Verrio's refulgent ceilings, repre- 
senting Catherine, Queen of Charles II., 
as the central figure, surrounded by all 
the Virtues, " Fame proclaiming the 
happiness of the countay," and Justice 
driving away Envy, Hatred, and Discord. 
On the walls are four large specimens of 
Gobelin tapestry, setting forth the history 
of Queen Esther. The portraits are, the 
Princesses Elizabeth and Dorothea of 
Brunswick, by Mytens, and Henrietta 
Duchess of Orleans, youngest daughter of 
Charles I., by Migna/rd. 

These are all the State Rooms now 
shown to the public. Five or six others 
which used to be shown, and in which is 
the general collection of pictures, are now 
included in the Queen's Private Apart- 
ments j and can only be seen, in the a1:]^nce 
of the Court, by an express order from 
the Lord Chamberlain. 

The Queen's Closet ^ a pretty room over- 
looking the North Terrace, contains a 
number of fine pictures, mostly of cabinet 
size, including the popular * Misers ' (or 
* Money Changers *) of Quentin MatsySy 
and several heads attributed with more 
or less probability to Holbein. Of these, 
that of Sir Henry Guildford, a gross 
yellow- visaged personage, is undoubtedly 
from the master's own penciL So also, 
though not so good a picture, is Thomas 
Howard, 3rd Duke of Norfolk, father of 
the poet. Others are more open to ques- 
tion, and one or more (as the Edward VL) 
seem irreconcileable with the dates of 
Holbein's decease. The portrait of Eras- 
mus by Pens is full of charaoter aad weU 
painted, whether an original "* 
as said, a co^yir ttcasL ** 
landscapes by &ami$ ' 
by Teniers, and 




Vindj Titian^ Remibrandty RtubenSj Hon- 
thorstf B. Van Orley^ etc., fill the room. 

The King's Closet. St. Catharine, Do- 
meniohino: a characteristic example. 
Portraits of the Emperor Charles V., and 
of the Duke of Alva, Sir Antonio Moro. 
*Holy Family,' Tintoretto^ admirably 
painted. ' Mary Magdalen anointing the 
Feet of the Saviour,' Rubens^ brilliant 
and characteristic. Portrait of the artist 
and his wife, J. Van Cleef a very good 
example of a painter whose name seldom 
occurs in catalogues. Interior, Jam. Steen ; 
* The Woman of Samaria,' G'uereino; two 
or three roadside groups by Woiwermans ; 
a Prison by Steenwyok; Landscapes by 
Gaspar Poussin, and a couple of Views 
of Windsor Castle, 1674, by Jan Voster- 
mann^ will repay examination. 

The King's Draming Boom^ best known 
as the Rubens' Room^ from the pictures in 
it bemg entirely by that master, is a mag- 
nificent room alike from its appearance, 
contents, and the grand view obtained 
from the great oriel at the end, over- 
hanging the best part of the North Ter- 
race. The chief paintings are — Portrait 
of Rubens, the picture, so well known by 
the engravings, of the painter in a broad 
hat and gold chain, painted for Charles I. ; 
an inimitable work, to which there is here 
an equally admirable and famous com- 
panion, the Portrait of Helena Fourment, 
his second wife. The large group of 
Rubens' friend Sir Balthasar Gterbier and 
his Family is now usually attributed to 
Vandyck, but it is very much in Rubens' 
manner. St. Martin dividing his Cloak 
with the Beggar, a large and vigorous 
work, in Rubens' broadest style. Holy 
Family, with St. Francis of Assisi, a 
masterly production. Philip IV. of Spain 
on horseback. Victory awarding him the 
palm — a court picture ; as is also, though 
a more remarkable work, the equestrian 
portrait of the Archduke Albert of Austria 
as Governor of the Netherlands. Two 
large landscapes (7 ft. 7 in. wide, by 5 ft. 
high), called respectively Winter and 
Summer, painted by Rubens to decorate 
his own house at Antwerp, aud purchased 
with the rest of his Antwerp collection by 
Geoijge ViUiers Duke of Buckingham, are 
" " s, quite unlike the land- 
other painter, and fall of 
'vteoad expanse of low level 
well rendered m 
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tin' SuniiiiiT (iniTT cornvtly • (i<iinp ti» 
Markit '). I nit \\w *ia*iw in nmrn-il liy an 
iiti^'iiinly L'r«>n|ii>f rattli* in X\\v f«jn*i:niun»\. 

Tin- (oitnrii Chamhfr, — 'St. .Inhn.' in 
it l:in(I'«r'ii|N'. (orrfi/ffio. A Sibyl. (wMtr- 
v\nv. ' Siu-nrt' : Vinrin and Chilil, St. 
John Appmni'hinc!.' A, fhrrarrhtlwwi'W- 
kn'iwii pirtiirt*. Mii^'dnlon, (\ jMiIn: Two 
lMt«'ri(ir>. «»f Omn'iicM. by ilettr Xn/*' 
iJiikrof Mnrl)Niriin;:h. Anefffr. Ihiko of 
rinnUTlaiid. Krynolth. rrini-o KujKrt. 
hlif. 

flu* Thmne Ifwrn, ii 8iiporl>ly (U'rorate<l 
apart incut. haM soniP remarkably fine 
• arvinjjH by (iihlntn^. and full-lrnjrth por- 
trait s of (ifor^'c III. by (faimihoroutjh ; 
K\v^^\\lv IV. by lAitrrrncr; and William' IV. 
by Shrr. 

*TIk' n'maind«'r «>f thr rooms on the N. 
side of thr caNtlo, arifl thoHo on the K. of 
th(> <|uadran;zl«' — tlie i'rivntc State It(K)mH 
pn»iK'r — art* rij:clit royal rcKmiH, larjre, 
stately, HiimptuouHly fitted and furnirthe<], 
and withal have a thoroughly comfortable 
aH|KM't. The (hrriflor^ wliirh RivCB access 
to them, and affonlH an ind(M)r pni- 
nieiiade (with the North Corridor) 620 ft. 
lon)5. iH lineil with bunt-B of Rovcrcigns, 
noblcH, HtJiteNmen, warriors, writerR, and 
other diNtin^niiHhed {K'nions ; RtatucR, the 
inoHt im|M)rtant Ixiin^r the {jrronp of the 
<^uen and tlie I*rinee C<m8ort by Thred ; 
portraits by lAiHrrmce and other eminent 
nrtintH ; vit'wHof Venice by (hnaleito ; of 
London. Windwir, etc., by XvcrarelU and 
others ; and nunierous lK*aiitifiil eabinetti, 
iiu-ludin^ ont> which iN^lon^^iid t^ Wolsey. 
Tlie \orth Corridor haH Ixxsn fitted in a 
]iartieular manner with armR and armour 
of exee])tional rarity and value; thcHwords 
of remarkable perHonagen — amonf^ others 
those of ColumlmR and of Sobieski, that 
eiirrie<l by CJharlcfl I. at Na8ei)y, and that 
worn by ilampden at Chalf^rove Field ; 
the footstool of Tippoo Haib'fl throne, a 
tijrt»r*s lioa<l of ^oXd with tcetli of crystal, 
an<l the ]>ea<'<)ck Het with precious stones 
whie)) decked the same potentate'R state 
und)rella; variouH costly oriental olijcets, 
presi'nts chief iy from Kastem l»rinces ; 
find several richly wrought mediteval 
Hhiehls and weapons. The Great or 6'r/w- 
MtH. Dratcinp Uiwm ifl very splendid, but 
ehiefiy remarkable for its hangings and 
furniture of retl silk. The names of the 
Whiie and the Oreen Drawing Ifooms 
l)csi>eHk their respective characteristics. 



The Qneen^i Drawing Room is the room in 
which George IY. and William IV. died. 
Tlie Pr irate Drawing Room is noted for 
its ndrrora. the fdlded tracery dt its wiDi 
aiMi ccilingR. and an containing the Urge 
an<l elegantly wronfrht silver-gilt wi» 
cooler designed by Flawman tar George IV. 

But to see what treasures in plate the 
CaRtle possesses, a tpeeial order fwr tk 
Plate Atom mnit be ohtained of ike leri 
Strtrard — which is not often gnntei 
Windsor is famous for its gold (or silTe^ 
gilt) plate, which embraces an almoBt 
en<lleHH variety of articles, and is probably 
in extent and richness nneqnallea. Msny 
of the cups, vases, sal vers, candelabra, and 
shields are of extreme beauty ; others ire 
equally remarkable for massiyeness or 
(piaintncsR. When the dinner-serrioe is 
laid out at a state banquet, and the buf- 
fets are loaded with the larger and cboioer 
objects, the effect is described as sorpas- 
singly fine. In point of art the bignest 
) ibices are assigned to the Nautilus Cnpof 
Jienvenuto Ckllini^ some 16th century can 
of exquisitely carved ivory mounted m 
gold, and the Achilles Shield otFlamwum, 
(Jreatly prized is the silver fountain de* 
signed by the Prince Consort, and made 
by Messrs. Garrard. For their rarity, or 
associations, are pointed out the silver wine 
fountain taken from the Spanish Armada; 
a cup made of Spanish dollars captured st 
Hayannah in 1702 ; Nell Gwynne> golden 
b(>llows ; a salver with the arms of Blisa* 
beth of Bohemia; the St. George can* 
(lelabrum of silver, 4 ft. high ; and an 
almost endless variety of objects equally 
rich and rara 

The Royal Library is exceedingly in- 
teresting. George IV. having given (or 
sold) thci royal collection of books to the 
British Museum, William IV. determined 
to found a new Royal Library at Windsor. 
The more valuable books remaining in the 
several palaces; MSS., including the Stuart 
Papers ; the Royal Miniatures ; and the 
magnificent collection of drawings l^ the 
great masters, were brought together and 
deposited in the Castle. 

The library as thus formed was of 
great value and extent, but incomplete 
and ill-arranged ; and the Prince Consort 
devoted himself with rare ardour to remedy 
its deficiencies, and to render its stores 
available. He was not spared to accom« 
plish all he purposed,, but his plans have 
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been fait)]fuUy followed, and the library 
reconstructed as be designed it. Tbe 
printed books now number some 40,000 
volumes, arc comprelienBiTe in ritnge^ in- 
clude choice editions and rare old copiefi^ 
and many are of great interest to the 
bibliographer and lover of binding. Bnt 
the glory of the libiaiy ia the almost nn- 
rivalled Collection of Drawings. Curionaly 
enough, the foundation of the collection 
was laid by Charles II., who was persuaded 
by Sir Peter 1^1 y to purchase at the sale 
of Lord Arundei'a collection in Holland 
the drawings and MSS. of I^eonardo da 
Vinci and Holbein, with many by Mkbe] 
Angelo, Raphnelj and other great Italian 
masters. They seem, ho^evcr^ to have 
been little regarded, were laid asides and 
after a time forgotten, and only in the 
reign of George II. were they by accident 
discovered packed away in a bureau at 
Kensington Palfwse. About the same time 
Frederick Prince of Wales bought the ex- 
tensive collection of Italian and French 
drawings and miniatures f oimed by Dr. 
Mead ; and with those two coUectiona as 
the basis, George III, formed the Eoyal 
Collection da it now exiiits at Windsor. 
By his agenta on the Coutinentj and in 
England, George III. purchased very 
largely, though not alwaya with judg- 
ment, and the collection as he left it 
contained no fewer than 16,000 drawings. 
They were in a chaotic condition when 
deposited in the library at Windflor» bnt, 
following the directions of the Prince 
Consort, they have been reduced to order, 
their relative place and value a« far as 
practicable detemiiued, and every im- 
portant drawing remounted HO as to display 
it to the bept advantage, and preserve it 
from injury. In this process of eiamiuing 
and remount iug , Toany precious works were 
discovered. Unknown treasures were 
brought to light in looking through port- 
folios; and often in removing drawinge 
from their mount«j aketcbes, studies, varia- 
tions of figures, or parte of figures, were 
disclosed.* 

The drawings by Leonardo da Vtnt^i^ 
originally mounted in S volumes, form a 

* B. B. Woodward, FhS,A.^ LibiWfiiD to thfl 
Queen and Revper of the Hoyai Ftintf on*! Dn^w- 
inga, Papers on the IDrawiiLe)i iiiTViiML*f>r CiwtlH, tn 
the Fine Aif>t (^luirterij Revi^^w, and iii G«*t, 
Hag. 1866; Wtuicvn, Treu^ui^ (it Art ^-i 
Britain, vol. U. ; itH. Notot 



collection only rivalled by that of the 
Grand Duke of Tuacany. and that in the 
Ambrosiati Library, Milan. The range of 
subjects IS extraordinary, and not leas eo 
the power and grandeur of some ol the 
drawings, and the delicar?y and refine- 
metntof othefra, MichtlAng^h/^ drawings, 
with somemiKcellaneous Italian drawings, 
al80 tilled 3 volumes. Many of those at- 
tributed to him are certainly not by the 
mighty Florentine^ bet enough are indu- 
bitabie to make the eeriea of great value. 
Several are studies for the frescoes in the 
Sia^ine Chapel, and other important works. 
To Raphael 63 drawings are attributed, 
but Passavant admits only 19 aa genuine. 
The Ea^hatl Ckiblntt, a bandjjome piece 
of furniture in the Print Itooru, weQ ex- 
emplifies! the Prince Contiort*a anxiety 
to make the royal coll<jctions subeerve 
tboToaghneas in the etudy of art* The 
object was to aee how far it would be 
possible to illustrate the life and wotkfl — 
the mental processes and modes of opera- 
tion— of A great artist, and Kaphaei was 
selected for the fi«t experiments In 
order to procure " the beat possible repre- 
sentation of every picture or other work 
of the master J " copies were obtained of 
every engraving of value of the several 
works ; and where no safticient engraving 
existed, or waa obtAinahle, a photograph 
was, if possible, secured. With this was ar« 
ranged whatever of value could be brought 
together respecting the particular work. 
The sketches and studies for each com* 
position, and for every group and separate 
figure iu it, were collected and placed with 
the representation of the finished work^ 
photographs being for this purpose pro- 
cured of nearly aD the known drawings 
by Kaphael in the public museums and 
private collfictions throughout Europe. 
Then prints, drawings* or photographs, 
were obtained, and duly arranged^ of all 
the earlier works which may be supposed 
to have influenced the master in the com- 
position, or suggested any incident, atti- 
tude^ or fijjfure. A aomewhat similar but 
supplementary scries follows of subsequent 
wm« of aocepteil vnlae^ wbiob appear to 
have been suggested by, or are imitations 
of. Rap bad 8 work. Finally, there is a 
complete o^M||MM^^e portraits of 
Raphtid— ^^^^^^^^lU^ ^nji-Lvings. 

Jormiy 
was 
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dcsifn^cd and made by Mr. Grace for the 
receptiun of thi« anique collection — which 
will eventually, it is asMimed, form 60 
great volumc8. Similar illustrations of 
Michel Angelo and Da Vinci, and pro- 
bably of other great artists, were to have 
followed, but for the Prince's too early 
death.* 

There are many drawings by Fra Bar- 
tolommeo, Corrcggio, Parmigiano, Luca 
Bignorelli, Fra I^Hlippo Lippi, a large 
number by Guercino and Domenichino, 
and others by Guido, Andrea del Sarto, 
and other of the chief Italian painters. 
There is also an exceedingly interesting 
series (part of Dr. Mead's collection) of 
over 1500 beautifully finished antiquarian 
drawings by Sandro Bartoli, embracing, 
among other things, drawings of 900 
antique bas-reliefs, then in Rome, and 
accurate representations, many coloured, 
of all the ancient paintings and mosaics 
which had been discovered in Home before 
the end of the 17th century. 

Of drawings by Holbein there is a 
magnificent collection, numbering 87 
examples, many of them heads drawn 
from the life, of eminent historical per- 
sonages. Like the Raphael dravtrings, 
these hare been photographed, and are 
familiar to the art-student. Many draw- 
ings by Albert Diirer, Lucas Cranach, 
and other famous masters of the early 
German school, as well as a large number 
by Nicolo Poussin, Claude Lorraine, and 
the leading masters of the half-Italian 
early French school. 

The collection of Prints has been greatly 
augmented and entirely rearranged since 
the accession of Her Majesty, and is now 
one of the finest in the kingdom, rich alike 
in the works of the great early engravers 
and of the more eminent modems. The 
classification of the collection of engraved 
historical portraits was one of the first 
steps taken by the Prince Consort in the 
reconstruction of the Royal Library. 

Before quitting the Castle, the Terrace, 
some 2600 ft. long, which surrounds it on 
the N., E., and 8. sides, should be visited. 
The North Terrace is open every day ; the 
Bast Terrace only on Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons, from half-past one to sunset. 



* Becker and Rulaud (LibraiianB to the Prance 
ConRort), On the Raphael CoUectiou atWini'.sor, in 
FJue Arts, Quart. Rev., vol. i. 



during summer : on the Sunday evemngs 
military bands plaj. Thefonnationoftite 
Terrace has been told, and how George IlL 
walked, his hour daily along it, to tbe 
great delight of hia sabjects, as KliMhrth, 
Cliarles L, and Charles II. had done hdoK 
him, and as Cromwell used to do whikt 
he dwelt in Windsor Castle. The Nwth 
Terrace affords the finest yiewB. The 
prospect may not be, as Sveljn asserted, 
one of the finest in the world, out it wonld 
be difficult to find one in this coontzyto 
surpass it. 

" Where ia there anj worse land in the noid 
than some parts of Windsor Foraai ?— whsness I ny- 
self have spoken with Italiana upon tbe TvroMti 
Windsor, who looking about and aoetag all the 
oountiy did compare it to Lombardy." * 

From the East Terrace, the prospect, 
wanting *' Eton, the meandering Thunes, 
and the sweet meadows " throngh which 
it fiows, cannot compare with that from 
the North Terrace ; but it commands a 
wide stretch of sylvan scenery, the Home 
and Great Parks, Windsor Forest, and 
Virginia Water, and is only bounded by 
the hazy Surrey hills. Below the Terrace 
are tiie Queen's Private Garden and the 
carefully tended Slopes, running gentlj 
into the level meadows of the Home Park. 
At the foot of the Slopes was the Tourna- 
ment Ground of the early Festivals of St. 
George, and there Edward UL chal- 
lenged all comers, his shield bearing his 
cognizance of the White Swan, with the 
motto — 

" Ha>\ Hay, the white swan ; 
By Qoddes Soul I am thy Man." 

South of the Castle, the entrance from 
Castle Hill, are the Royal Stables, erected 
in 1840 at a cost of about £70,000. They 
are built about several open courts, and 
are " castellated so as to accord in style 
with the castle," but are of little architec- 
tural value. They are, however, said to 
be well adapted to their purpose, and are 
of course fitted with the most approved 
appliances. Stabling is provided in them 
for over 100 horses, and there are coach, 
hamess,and saddle departments,Teterinary 
houses, etc. The Riding House, near the 
centre of the stables, is 170 ft. long, 52 
wide, and 40 high, and has at one end a 

* Bishop Qoodmau, Court of King Jamee, toL L, 
p. 169. 
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Royal Gallery, whence the exercises may 
be witnessed. The Stables and Biding 
House may be visited on appUcatian, am 
week-day between 1 and 8 o^ clock, A small 
gratuity is expected by the person show- 
ing them. The grooms are not allowed 
to uncover the horses. 

The Sb7ne Park (formerly known as 
the LiUle Park) lies E. and N. of the 
Castle, with the Thames as its outer 
boundary.* The area is about 500 acres, 
the circuit somewhat over 4 miles. It is 
for the most part level, but contains many 
noble trees standing singly, in groups, and 
in long and stately avenues of the times 
of Charles II. and William IIL, and now 
at their fullest growth. The Home Park 
has been much altered of late years, and 
is now a strictly private park ; the road 
and paths across it having been diverted, 
and thepark closed to the public. It was 
in the Home Park, about Frogmore, that 
Shakspeare laid many of the scenes of his 
* Merry Wives of Windsor.' 

Memo's Oak,^^A tall, withered, and 
barkless tree stood till lately within a 
raiUng in the line of the avenue of elms, 
near the park wall, and not far from the 
footpath to Frogmore, which, under the 
name of Memo's Oak, had a wide renown 
from the belief that it was the veritable 
" oak with great ragg'd horns " which 
Heme the hunter all the winter time at 
still midnight walked round about, and 
under which Sir John Falstaff was so 
unmercifully handled. The tree, which 
had long leant over, fell on the Slst of 
August, 1863. A young oak has been 
planted to mark the site. But the tree 
was of more than doubtful verity. Neither 
in size nor appearance did it correspond 
to the tree described by Mrs. Page, and it 
was not known as Heme's Oak in the 
beginning of the present century. That 
name was then and long before given to 
a larger oak some 80 yards distant, which 
had " great ragg'd horns," and which was 
cut down by order of Cieorge III., along 
with some other decayed and *' unsightly 



* The name Home Park is sometimes con- 
fined to " the low ground between the N. ndo of 
the Castle and the rivw, in contradistinction to 
the Little Park," which includes the rest of the 
tract included under the name of the Home Park ; 
but no such distinction was formerly made. (See 
Tighe and Davis, Annals of Windsor, vol L, 
p. 31, n.) 



trees," the King not knowing when he 
gave the order that Heme's Oak was of 
the number.* 

Frogmore Mouse and grounds were 
granted (47 Oeo. III., cap. 45) on lease 
for 99 years, at a nominal rent, to 
Queen Charlotte, who lived here, and 
here had a private press, with which she 
amused herself by printing some poetry. 
It was afterwards the residence of the 
Princess Augusta, and later of the Duchess 
of Kent. It is now held by the Queen; 
and here is the Boyal Ga/rden^ of about 
30 acres, famous for its fruits and flowers. 
The Bifyal Dairy is a daintily orna- 
mented little model dairy, but like all else 
at Frogmore strictly private. 

On an artificial mound l^ the Orna- 
mental Water at Frogmore is the Mavso- 
leum of the Duchess of Kent (d. 1861). 
The building, a circular temple of Port- 
land stone, with a cupola of copper, is 
surrounded by 16 Ionic columns, the 
shafts of polished grey granite, the bases 
and capitals of bronze. The frieze beneath 
the dome, the doorway, and door are also 
of bronze. The interior has a lower 
chamber in which is the sarcophagus, of 
polished granite, containing the remains 
of the Duchess of Kent, and an upper 
chamber in which is her effigy by Tkeed. 
The architect was Mr. A. J. Humbert. A 
marble bust, by Theed, of her daughter 
the Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenberg, 
was placed *' beside the tomb of the 
Mother, lamented by both, by her only 
sister, Victoria R.," 1873. 

Not far from the above, and within 
sight of Windsor Castle, stands the Boyal 
Mausolewn, erected by the Queen, 1862-70, 
to contain the remains of the Prince 
Consort. The building, designed by Mr. 
A. J. Humbert, is cruciform in plan, the 
limbs of the cross being of equal length, 
and small chapels filling the interspaces. 
The centre rises as an octagonal lantern, 
and is surmounted by a large gilded cross. 

* Mr. C. Knight, Local Illustrations to 'Merry 
Wives of Windsor,' has discussed the subject with 
the advantage of early local knowledge, and has 
nvesi engravings of both the trees. The question 
IS also ftdly examined in Tighe and Davis's Annals 
of Windsor, vol ii ; and see Gilpin, Remarks on 
Forest Scenery ; Gent. Mi^g.* April 1811, and Jan. 
— April 1868. Mr. Jesse in the 2nd series of hia 
Gleanings, 1834, and Mr. Ferry in a Treatise on 
the Identity of Heme's Oak, 1867, maintain the 
authority of the tree that fell in 1868. 
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At !li«» K. <Mid IK an entruurc jiurch. The 
fxtiTiml (liniensioiirt are W) ft. by 70 : th« 
b<i;rht to thr t(>]> <if tli<' lantern 83 fi'ct. 
The wnllH lire of iNtrtland Htune, with 
|K)li8hc(l {rroiiitc eolunuH on a biv«enient 
ni jrranitu. 'Die intorinr ilccomtionB, de- 
"i^mtl by ]^)f. Uriincr. in the Italian 
i'inquc- Cento style, ore of cxeecMlinp rioh- 
neK8. The walU are lined with a great 
variety of coloured marbles ; the columns, 
corniciw, etc., are of white statuary 
marble, with Inuhsk, capitals, and other 
ornamental features of bronze pilt. Ara- 
lA'M|ues tKM'upy the interspaces. The 
{icndcntives of the lantern arc tilled with 
pictures executed by 8alviati in mosaic. 
Ailing; the vaulting ribs of the lantern are 
yfilded statues of angels. In the ohapels 
are large paintings — that over the 
entrance being by the Princess Royal 
^the Princess Imperial of Germany). 
Statues of prophets, frescoes of the 
Evangelists, mosaics, and elaborate orna- 
ments in gilt bronze, till every remaining 
portion of wall 8pac*e. The windows have 
Munich painted glass. The pavement is 
a mosaic of coloured marbles. In the 
centre, under the lantern, on a base of 
polished black marble, stands the massive 
sarcophagus, wrought from a block of 
;rrey Ab^een granite — the largest ever 
quarried. At the angles are bronze statues 
of kneeling angels. On the lid of the 
sarcophagus is a recumbent statue of the 
Prince Consort in white marble, from the 
chisel of Marochetti. On the W. is an 
altar of marble and mosaic, and aboTC it 
a largo painting of the Resurrection. 
(These monuments are not accessible to 
the public.) 

Windsor Great Park stretches away 
for 4 or 6 miles southward of the town, 
castle, and Home Park. Norden in 1607 
estimated it at 3660 acres, and the Par- 
liamentary Survey of 1649 at 3670 acres. 
William III. threw into it 390 acres of 
the Moat Park. But on the death of the 
Duke of Cumberland, ranger of Windsor 
Park, in 1791, Oeorge III. took the 
management into his own hands; dis- 
parked all but 1800 acres of the Great 
Park, and converted the larger half into 
farms. The area of park land has since 
been somewhat extended by annexing a 
portion of the disafifore^rted Windsor 
Forest. The Great Park abounds in lich 
sylvan and wild forest-like scenery; 



pleasant walks and drives extend in erer 
direction, and large herds of deer wsndi 
at will over the broad heathy slopes u 
ferny dells. A recent parliamentaiy i 
turn shows that the namber of deer Ikj 
in Windsor Great Park, on an avenfe 
the last 10 years, is 1658; the numb 
killed annuidly is 138; the mimber ] 
quired for the Royal Honty 16. 

From the castle the Great Peri^ 
traversed by the famous aTenne known 
the Zong Walk, begun lij Chsrks 1 
and completed by William IIL T 
Ijong Walk is a perfectly straight xo 
nearly 8 miles long, with on eadi lidi 
double row of noble elms, now someirl 
past their prime. Many of the elms i 
decaying, and several have Allien, 1 
every care is taken to preserre thenii a 
to maintain as far as practicable 1 
matchless avenue. On Snow HUl, at thee 
of the Long Walk, is a colossal eqnestri 
statue, by t)ir Richard Westmacott^ 
George III. in a Boman habit. From 
there are fine views of the casUe, • 
close at hand some beantifnl for 

On the W. of the Long Walk, strefa 
ing from Hudson's Gate at the boti( 
of Sheet Street to the southern boonda 
of the pork, is a still longer single aven 
of elms, called Queen Anne*i Jiide, frc 
having been planted by Q. Anne in 170 

About a mile S. of the Long Walk 
Cumberland LodgCy built originally 
Charles II., but which receiyed : 
present name from having beeoi i 
many years the residence of the Da 
of Cumberland, the hero of Cullodf 
when ranger of the parks. The lodge w 
nearly destroyed by fire, Nov. 14, 18( 
but has been rebuilt, and is now the re 
dence of the Prince and Prinoess Ohristi 
of Schlcswig-Holstein. 

Between Cumberland Lodge and t 
statue is the Royal Lodge^ known as t 
King's Cottage in the days of George V 
who built it, and spent his last ycf 
secluded in it. After his death the larp 
part was pulled down; but it has be 
partially restored and fitted for the r 
casional residence of the I*rince of Wal< 
Near it is a pretty little Gothic Chap 
rebuilt in 1866. 

Cranhorne Lodge, on the W. side of t 
park, one of the lodges built by Charles I 
and the residence of Lord Banelag 
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afterwards of the Duke of St. Albans, 
the Duke of York, the Duke of Gloucester, 
for awhile of the Princess Charlotte, 
and later of Nash the architect. It was 
some years since pulled down, except a 
sort of tower, but it has recently been 
refitted as a royal resting-place on occar 
sional excursions from Windsor Castla 
It is pleasantly placed on a moderate 
elevation, and commands extensive pros- 
pects. The vicinity is famous for its 
oaks. One great tree is known as WiUiam 
the Conqueror's Oak, Within a clearing 
in the wood, on the other side of the 
Winkfield road, is a splendid oak, the 
trunk rising straight and dean for some 
CO ft. before the branches spread oat into 
a stately head. On the trunk is a brass 
plate inscribed Queen Viotorid's Tree. 
From it there is a charming wild walk 
for nearly two miles along the sides of a 
steep ravine. 

On the eastern side of the park by 
Bishopsgate are some delightful wood- 
land solitudes. ^'In the summer of 
1816, after a tour along the southern 
coast of Devonshire, and a visit to 
Clifton," Shelley rented a house on 
Bishopsgate Heath ; " spent his days 
under the oak shades of Windsor Great 
Park," and found in *Hhe magnificent 
woodland a fitting study to inspire the 
various descriptions of forest scenery we 
tind in the poem" of Alastor which he 
there composed. And now, as then, one 
who wanders there will find that 

" Silence and Tvrilight here, twin cdsteva, keep 
Their noonday watch." 

By Sandpit-gate^ famous for its beeches, 
is a noted heronry, " a noble appendage 
to the park," Blr. Jesse trulv terms it, 
** and any monarch might well be proud 
of it, as well as of the trees on which the 
nests are built." Blackness is hardly 
less rich in noble trees and lovely scenery, 
and all the way thence is beautiful to 
Virginia Water. 

Windsor Forest , the chase of . the Con- 
queror, and other mighty hunters of the 
ages past — 

" A dreary deoert and a gloomy waste 
To savage beasts and savajfe laws a prey. 
And kings more foriooB and severe than th^ ***—- 

extended far beyond the precincts of the 



* Pope, Windsor Forest 



Great Park to the W. and 8. ; but it may 
be doubted whether in the Norman times 
there was any division into park and 
forest, the whole district being the royal 
hunting-ground. The circuit of the Nor- 
man forest is stated to have be«i over 180 
miles. In Norden's Survey of the forest, 
1607, the circuit is given as 774 miles. 
In Bocque^s Map it is reckoned at 56 
miles. As time went on enclosures were 
made and cultivation advanced, but the 
forest was still a broad open tract of 
woodland heath and waste, the home of 
a wild and reckless race, who gained a 
precarious livelihood by poaclung and 
other lawless practices, and were the 
terror of their more quiet and industrious 
neighbours. At length, in 1806, a parlia- 
mentary commission was appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the f oi^st, 
and during the following years, 1807-10, 
they made several reports. From these 
it appeared that in 1790 the f<»est was 
srcputed to contain 69,600 acres, of which 
24,628 acres were open forest and waste. 
De^ killing was rampant, and in 1806 
only 318 deer were left in the forest. At 
this time the forest included the whole of 
11 parishes and parts of 6 others. 

In 1813 an Act was passed for enclosing 
Windsor Forest by which all the lancU 
within the parishes and liberties of Wind- 
sor Forest were declared to be disafforested 
and all f orestal rights abolished from the 
1st of July, 1814. Of the open land 6665 
acres were allotted to the Crown. Of 
these about 3000 acres were enclosed and 
planted with oal^ fir, and larch ; the rest 
was for the most part brought under the 
plough. Eight years later (Oct 1822) the 
radical Cobbett found little to admire in 
its aspeot '< On leaving Oakingham for 
London, you get upon what is called 
WindBor Mregt ; that is to say, upon as 
bleak, as barren, and as villainous a heath 
as over man set his eyes on. However, 
here are new enclosures without end. And 
here are houses too, here and there, over 
the whole of this execrable tract of 
country." * The forest soon disappeared 
as a forest. With the exception of the 
ineclaimable heath, the Oown enclosures, 
now a sea of firs, and some few fragments 
of woodland left open on the skirts of the 
Great Paric ttaa JIMM^WTwheie en- 
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fin>M>«l an«l f'liltiv.itcd, rn{H!*H * Wimlsnr 
FiiFfii ' would not in»w sorve uh a jiofket 
f/tiitli>. All tliiit islH'aiitifiil rtrcharnctcriNtic 
I'f tht> aiiricnt F«»n'st of Windsor now lies 
within the lireat Turk or cIohc uyion its 

iMinltTrt. 

WINDSOR, OLD, Berks, a 

villaj:*? on the rt. bank of the ThamcR, 2 
ni. S.E. fn»ni thr town and castle of 
Windsor, and :i ni. N. W. of Ejrham. Pop. 
of par. 2112. hut this includes ()19 in the 
c^ol. (list, of Holy Trinity. Sunnin^rdale, 
formotl in 1H41. and 2.S in that of St. Peter. 
Cranljome ; 2ri2 in the Union Workhouse, 
and 170 in lieaumimt Collej^e. Inn, the 
JJeUs of Outelnj. 

As the name implies, Old Windsor is 
the jMirent of the noijjhlKmrinp town, 
New Windsor. Winiil^Mtra* — acconling 
to some authorities the winding shore, 
from A.-S. ftindeL to wind, and or, a shore, 
in allusion to the serpentine course of tlie 
Thames here. — was the seat of a royal 
residence in A.-S. times. In May lOiJl, 
^thelsige was consecrated Abbot of 
St. Augustine's, Canterbury, by the Arch- 
bishop Stigand, at the royal house at 
Windsor. Edward the Confessor kept 
court here occasionally. At a banquet 
given by him is said by some to have 
occurretl the death of Earl Godwin, but 
the better reading of the legend gives 
Winchester as the place. On another occa- 
sion the quarrel between Harold and his 
brother Tostig, in 1064, is placed in the 
royal hall at Windleskores.f Edward 
gave the manor to the Abbot of West- 
minster, but it was resumed, in exchange 
for other lands, by William I., who liked 
the place on account of its proximity to 
the river and to the great Forest of 
Windsor, to which he desired to resort 
for hunting, But he disliked the low 
and exposed situation of the house, 
and built for himself a castle on the 
high ground vdthin the Forest where 
now stands Windsor Castle: or it may be 
only appropriated and extended one, 
which had belonged to Harold there. (See 
Windsor.) 

The old palace continued to be used 
as a residence till the castle was com- 

* A.-S. Chion., An. 1061 ; Kemble, Cod. Dip. 
My'i Sax., vol. iv., pp. 178, 209. etc. 

t Heniy of Huntingdon, Hist Angl., Lib. vi. ; 
Mon. Hist. Brit., p. 701. 
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plcted — occasionally perhaps till 
reign of Henry I. Its site m unco 
but " a farm, which till recently stoo 
of the ch., and near the river, suntn 
by a moat," has been pointed' oat lij 
local historians as ** the probable site 
the Confessor's residence.* Moot 
mounds are still traceable, and it is ( 
possible that they may mark the site o 
early English palace, which is not li 
to have been a very substantial strnc 
but would no doubt have a moat and i 
defensive works. The place has no 
sequent independent history. 

Old W^indsor is now a pretty, sech 
scattered and thinly popu&ted place, 
the Thames, here very beautiful, on 
side of it, and on the other the grand 
trees of Windsor Park, and rising 
above them the towers of Windsor Ca 
On every hand are stately houses and 
villas, with wide and well-planted groo 
The Church (St Peter) is of the : 
cent., but has been jxmch. altered. 
original building consisted of a nave 
chancel of equal width, and a tower af 
W. end. In 1864 it underwent a oomp 
renovation, and partial transformatioii] 
the hands of Sir Gilbert Scott. The ta 
and original B.B. windows were retail 
but all else was altered. A chancel a 
was added on the N., and a new porch 
the S. Inside a new solid oak roof i 
erected; the old pews were removed, a 
open oak seats substituted, and several 
the windows were filled with paini 
glass, by O'Connor. 

There are no monts. calling for not 
within the building. In the ch.-yv 
obs. at the N.E. end, the altar tombj ov( 
hung by a yew-tree and fir, of Mrs. Ma 
Robinson, d. 1800, set. 43, the celebrat 
and unfortunate actress who, as Perdi 
in the * Winter's Tale,' won the heart 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards Qeorge I 
At the W. end of the ch.-yard a flat crc 
marks the grave of Charles Brinal 
Sheridan, d. 1848, second son of Richa 
Brinsley Sheridan. On the 8. side of t 
ch.-yard is a very fine yew-tree. 

Among the old mansions the most co 
spicuous was Beavmontj on high groui 
overlooking the Thames, f m. 8. of t 
village, which was in the last century t 

* Tighe and Davis, Annals of Windsor. toL 
p. 10. 
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J seat of Warren Hastings. It has been 

; remodelled and added to, and is now the 

; Roman Catholic CoUege of St, Stanislaus, 

I for young gentlemen. 

y Other seats are The Friary (F. 

; Ricardo, Esq.) ; Runnimede House (Rev. 

' ■ W. Kitching) ; The Priory (G. Romain, 

■ Esq.) 

In 1865 two Roman tombs were dis- 
covered in the course of some drainage 
operations at a farm called Tyleshod. 
Both contained charred bones, and in one 
was found a glass bottle of elegant shape, 
but \ roken ; in the other a well-shaped 
cinerary urn 14 inches high. 

WOBURN FARM; WOBURN 

PARK, SUKEEY {see Addlbstonb). 

WOLDINGHAM, Subbby, a settle- 
ment of the Wealdingas (Kemble), Dom. 
WalUngham, a secluded little village 3 m. 
N.E. of Godstone, 2 m. B. of the Caterham 
Rly. Stat. To reach Woldingham from 
Caterham take the path up the hill, nearly 
opposite the stat., to TUlinffdomn Farm 
(which leave on rt.); then cross the 
bottom (where is the rifle ground — look 
out for the red flag), and go past the bam, 
and at the end of the field take the path 
which caters (as they say hereabouts) to 
the rt., and cross the Deer Park (the N. 
end of Harden Park— *^tf Godstonb), a 
wild-looking place, half forest skirt, half 
common, and very picturesque — through 
Nether Court Farm Yard, and to the rt 
by the Hop P<?Ztf;— but some of these 
ways may be stopped ; they are stopping 
many of the field-paths in tiiis neighbour- 
hood just now. 

By the Hop Pole are the houses— 
scarcely a village. The whole parish in 
1861 contained oiJy 8 houses ana 67 inh., 
but these had increased in 1871 to 13 
houses and 82 inh., so that the population 
is not stationary ; \a 1811 there were only 
58 iuhabitancs. 

The Church (dedication unknown) is i 
a mile S. of the Hop Pole, in a field on the 
rt. of the road, and far away from any 
house. When John Evelyn was here, 
just two centuries ago, with Sir Robert 
Clayton, then owner of the property, he 
says, " I earnestly suggested to him the 
repairing of an old desolate dilapidated 
Church, standing on the hill above the 



house, which I left him in good disposi- 
tion to do, and endow it better; there 
not being above f oure or five houses in the 
parish besides that of this prodigious rich 
scrivener." * But the good disposition 
went where many other good dispositions 
of prodigious rich scriveners have gone, 
and the ch. remained desolate and dilapi- 
dated. It was only a room, without 
tower, bell-cote, or bell, about 30 ft. long 
and 17 wide, divided by a screen into 
nave and chancel. At last, about 1830, 
getting too dilapidated, it was taken 
down, and the present unsightly structure 
substituted. It is of flint and brick, a mere 
oblong room, capable of holding between 
30 and 40 people, without ornament out- 
side, except a porch, and inside, without 
even the screen to mark off a chancel. In 
the ch.-yard is a grand old yew-tree, and 
fronting the porch is an ash of great size 
and still handsome, though it has lost 
some of its upper limbs. 

From the brow of the hill beyond the 
church — the best point is at the turn of 
the road, somewhat less than \ a mile S. of 
the ch. — is a wide and splendid view over 
the Weald of Surrey, Kent, and Sussex. 
The walks from Woldingham, E. ^ong 
the ridge of the hill, or S. and E. by Ox- 
tead and Limpsfield, are very beautifuL 

Aubrey records the finding, early in the 
17th cent., of a coin of Constantine at 
Woldingham; and on the Upper Court 
Lodge Farm, the farm nearest the ch., 
and of old the manor-house, several iron 
arrow heads, celts, and two bronze fibul» 
were found in the early part of the present 
century. Other remains have been found 
in the neighbourhood. A rental of Upper 
Court Lodge Farm, of 1402, mentions a 
place there as ^' quondam Campes,'' and 
it again occurs as " Campis *' in a survey 
of 1577. No vestiges of camp or barrow 
appear to have escaped the plough, but 
there are two fields on Upper Court Lodge 
Farm called respectively the " Great " 
and the "Little Barrow Leys," names 
which seem to imply the former existence 
of one or other — perhaps of both, f Bar- 
row Green and Botley Hill — ^very sugges- 
tive names— are not far off. 

« Brelyn, Diary, 18 Oct. 1077. 

t Aubrey, Surr^, voL llLtPi. 0; ¥iuiiifag and 
Bray, Hist, of Sozrej, ml " jfc,^J>ilniy]iij. 
Hi«t. ci Surrey, voL Iv.wjMfl^^^BiflPikp U 
Antiquarioi^ voL tI, jtJT 
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WOOD GllEEN, MiDDx. {see 

TOTTEMIASI). 

WOODFORD, Essex (Dom. 
Wodt/onl). a district of ritizi'iis' villas, 
<iii the Kppiii^ r<ia<i. 7\ ni. from liondon 
\t\ rowl. J*. J m. l>v tlw (loorjri* Lnnc Stat. 
(f.>r Cliun-h Kinl). \i\ m. l)y the W.MKlforcl 
Mat. (fur WiMMlfonl (ircon and WcKxlfonl 
Britljn*). "f tl'^' K|>i>injr and Onjrar branch 
• »f the (Jrt. K. Rly. Pop. 4<K)». of wliom 
IIXK were ill ihc'eccl. dist. of St. Paul 
WiHxifoni Hridtrcand 106 in public insti- 
tutions. Inns: Whitr Hart, George, 
Church End; Cuttle Hotel Wwxlfonl 
Green; llonte at HW/, Wocnlfcird Wells. 

W(HMlf<»nl.HO nanieil from the ford over 
the Roding. at what is now known an 
Wo<xiford Bridge, lay wholly within the 
Forcat of Walthani. It was one of the 
manorfl pivcn by Harold to his abbey of 
Waltham Holy Cross, and amidst all 
changes was held liy the abl)ey till the 
DisAolution. Granted to John Ijyon in 
l.'i46. it was resumed by Edward VI. in 
exchange for other lands, and given to 
Edward Lonl Clinton and Say, who 
in 1553 sold it to Robert Whetstone. 
In 1A40 it was alienated to Sir Thomas 
Roe or Rowe, Queen Klizalxjth's celebrated 
ambassador. On the death of Roe's widow 
in 1676 it was sold to Sir Benj. Thorow- 
good, and by his son sold to Sir Richard 
Child, afterwards Earl Tylney. It is now 
the property of Earl Cowley. {See Wan- 
stead.) Borough English prevails within 
the manor. 

The parish is of great extent. There is 
no village proper, but instead are four 
distinct and widely separated clusters of 
bouses — Woodford, or Church End, 
Woodford Green, Woodford Wells, and 
Woodford Bridge. 

Woodford Church End consists of little 
more than a dozen commonplace houses 
by the ch., with a few great houses stand- 
ing apart in elm-bordered grounds. Many 
new houses have, however, been built 
lately within the ch. district, but to the 
W. of the highroad. The Chwrch, St. 
Mary, is a very poor specimen of the 
Gothic of 1817. It is of brick covered 
with stucco, and consists of nave, aisles, 
and short chanced, & porch, and tall 
bittlemented W. tower. The interior has 
galleries and pews, a wretched painted 



glass E. window, and is nearly ui 
though not qoite as mean, astiieezta 
There are several monomentaltableti 
none of much interest. Sir Thonui 
who has been mentioned as lord d 
manor, and who was bom in tbe a 
bouring parish of Leyton, was boi 
the chancel, Nov. 8, 1644, but hi 
memorial. At the 8.W. comer of 
ch.-yard is a conspicaons tall Corint 
column of veined yellow marble, in 
disproportioned capital bearing n 
On the pedestal is a long^ insc <yniiii 
rating *' the ancient and knightly fi 
of Godfrey, which flourished many] 
in the county of Kent," and " of i 
the most distinguished character" 
Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, Knt, 
scended according to tradition i 
Godfrey le Fauconer, son of William 
Balderic, to whom Henry II. grantee 
manor of Herat and other lands in Ee 
but the column is raised to the partic 
honour of Peter Godfrey, Bsq., M.F 
the City of London, d. 1742. Sirl 
St. George, Principal Garter King 
Arms, d. 1708, has a tomb ; the ot 
are mostly to local magnates. S. of 
ch.. is a yew-tree, the tronk of whic 
over 14 ft. in girth at 3 ft. from 
ground. 

Immediately N. of the ch., with ad 
way from the grounds into the ch.-y3 
is Woodford Hall, a large brick man£ 
standing high, like the ch., in pleas 
grounds, and having a cheerful outlc 
Of old the seat of Wm. Hickman, E 
ancestor of the Earl of Plymouth, of 
N. H. Hickman, and afterwards of 
Maitlands, and having grounds of mi 
greater extent, it is now Mrs. &lad$tm 
Convalescent Home, About 80 inmal 
chiefly though not exdurively from 1 
East of London, are received from i 
hospital or sick room; admission 
free; and the management is praii 
alike by visitors and inmates. Like bh 
similar institutions, the great difficulty 
that of raising sufficient funds. (Offi 
80, Clarges Street, W.) 

At Woodford Qreen, ^ m. N. of the c 
are the best shops, many of them lar 
and well-stocked, with good plate-gU 
fronts, ranged about two sides of a ye 
large green ; on the farther side is t 
Castle Hotel, a large and good horn 
Bordering the green are several mansia 
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' standing within elm-lined grounds. On 

the N.E. is an early Dec. church, with a 

. tall tower and shingled spire ; and the 

^* rapid increase of the population is shown 

' by the fact that though the ch. is almost 

•; new, it is being enlarged (May 1876) 

by the addition of a N. aisle. Not far 

; from it is a large and handsome Con- 

' gregational ch., of stone, E.E. in style, 

cruciform, with a tower and spire 146 ft. 

high. The noticeable Byzantine building 

of coloured bricks, on the opposite side of 

the Green, is a Methodist Free Church. 

Woodford Wells, about J a mile N. of 
Woodford Green, and connected with it 
by modem cottage and villa residences, 
owes its name to medicinal springs for- 
merly in repute for many diseases, but 
which were a century ago already neg- 
lected.* The hamlet, which has a cheerful, 
old-fasMoned, country aspect, lies at the 
foot of Buckhurst and Chigwell Hills, and 
the southern edge of the open part of 
Epping Forest; and though the wells 
are neglected, an ornamental drinking 
fountain, with a tall roof of enamelled 
tiles, on the Green, by the Horse at the 
Well inn, serves to recall their memory. 
At Woodford Wells is the Rescue Society's 
Home for Girls. 

Woodford Bridge, on the Ongar road, 
li m. E. of Woodford Green, and 2 m. 
I^.E. of Woodford ch., is an outlying 
hamlet, which was created an eccl. dist. 
in 1854, and had 1188 inhab.in 1871. The 
houses line the road up the slope of the 
bill, N. of the bridge over the Roding, 
from which the place takes it^ name. The 
Church (St. Paul) lies gS. the road, on the 
rt., by the 9 m.-stone, on the ©ige of 
Wilcox Green. It is a plain early Dec. 
building of stone, erected in 1854, and 
comprises nave, deep chancel of a lower 
pitch, and tower and short spire at the 
N. W. The Woodford Rly. Stat is midway 
between Woodford Green and Woodford 
Bridge. 

Hearts, or Harts, N. of Woodford 
Green (J. Spicer, . Esq.), is a good old 
house, built in 1617 by Sir Humphrey 
Handforth, Master of the Wardrobe to 
James I. When hunting in the forest, 
James was on several occasions enter- 
tained here by Sir Humphrey. Hearts 
was afterwards the seat of Foot Onslow, 

* Morant, Hist of Eeeex, 1768, vol i, p. 99. 



father of the Speaker. Lat€r it was the 
seat of Richard Warner, who made the 
grounds famous by his publication, 
* Plantse Woodfordiensis,' 1771, to which 
Forster published 'Additions' in 1784. 
Warner was also distinguished as a book- 
collector, for his critical knowledge of 
Shakspeare, and by translations from 
Plautus; and did what he could to ad- 
vance and perpetuate after his death the 
tastes he cxutivated in life, by bequeath- 
ing his fine library to Wadham College, 
Oxford, and a sum of money for founding 
a botanical lectureship. 

Hay House, Snake's Lane, W. of Wood- 
ford Bridge (Q. T. Benton, Esq.), was the 
seat of the Clevelands and Hannots, and 
was purchased in 1770 by Sir James 
Wright, Bart., Governor of Virginia, and 
afterwards minister at Venice, who, " at 
a great expense," established here a manu- 
factory of artificial slates, by a process 
he had learned at Venice. The slates were 
light and fireproof, and the manufacture 
excited much interest, but was conmier- 
dally unsuccessful, and after several years' 
perseverance was abandoned. 

(jhove House,W, of the ch., was another 
interesting old house. Tradition said it 
was a hunting lodge of Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, but there is no other au- 
thority for the assertion. It was spacious 
and some of the rooms were large and 
curiously fitted. One, known as the ball- 
room, had on the walls 12 paintings in 
tempera of landscapes and subjects of 
rural life— the "water-work" for the walls 
Falstaff recommends to Mra Quickly as 
a substitute for her tapestry. The house 
was taken down in 1832, and the site and 
grounds built over. 

Higham Court (F. Puckridge, Esq.) is 
a large square brick mansion, with wings, 
built in the last cent, by Anthony Bacon, 
and sold by him to Governor Hornby, 
The house stands high, the grounds are 
extensive and well planted, and the pros- 
pects much admired. Monkhams (H. F. 
Barclay, Esq.), on the slope of Buckhurst 
HiU, is another mansion noted for its site, 
prospects, and grounds. Other good seats 
are Knighton Ho\i*e(^A-vf, North Buxton, 
Esq.) ; Clmtlmry Hall, S. of Woodford 
Bridge ; Mmshurst garrison Smith, 
Esq.); The Mamar Aw^ Woodford 
Well8(Thoi.r - "" 
(Budajr 
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Amon^ tlio rmiiiont inhabitant a of 
Wo«Nlfiinl. t1«>ly (iLNir^e llcrl^rt ia as. 
fii}rno<l a |iri)iniiiriit pla(*p : but he was a 
Tirtitor rather than inhabitant : — 

" At»rat tii<i>f.ir liiJ->. iitfl till* :i4tli nf liiit (U{«>, 
Mr II«prlirn w m m>i/<*iI witli a Hliaip iiuotiiliiUi 
ai{iir, Hinl tli*>ii>{lit Ui iriiii>\f It h\ » rli.kiii(« nf air; 
V* wliii'li mil h- wi'iit t<i Wikflfiinl in hlwiex, li^l 
imt tint her iiinii* iliifrtv !•• 1*11 !■•« tli«- tidiiivtuv uf 
hii*bi'|i»%i^l iKiithiT. Sii'lli*tin llfiWrt, uiul utlii*r 
fhtfiiilii tlirii uf tti.it riiiiil.\ III Kiit lioii'Hf he 
reiiiaiiieil alkiiit tMi«:\e iiii>iith-« ainl there iMvauie 
liiM own |tli>iti^:i:iii." * 

William Ma>*tor. ro.'tor «»f Woodfnnl 
166()-H4, wa^ author of ■ I)n>|Hnf Myrrhu.* 
and of a volume of Mi>r;il aiidTlieolojxical 
csKiyn. Nicholas I^jt'kyor. who suroccdcd 
R<jUH an ProvDst »if Eton, and was ejoi'totl 
at the K*.»storation for nonconformity, 
spent his last years at Wiiodford. where 
he died in n'W."). James GreenwcxMl. 
author nf a roUeirtion of poems entitle<l 

* The Vir^nii Muse,' and of other works, was 
a Hchool master at Woodford. The Rev. 
Thomas Maurice, the learned author of 

* Indian Anti<iuities,' translator of the 

* Oedipus Tyrannus.' and assistant libra- 
rian at the Bntish Museum, was for 
Bcveral years curate of Woo<lfortl. The 
Rev. Sydney tsmith was born at Woodford 
in 1771. 

WOODMANSTERNE, Surrey, 
(Dom. Otft'wereator ; anc. Wodcmere- 
thornr, lf'w//7;//r<^»»,and Woodmanxton^) 
a 8e<'ludc<l little villajre on the Surrey 
Do^-ns. 1 i m. E. from Banstead vill.. and 
2^ m. E. from the Banstead Stat, of the 
Epsom Downs branch of the L., Br., and 
8. C. Rly., IC m. from London by road. 
Pop. 276. 

The litvie yilla|?e is on the highest part 
of the Banstead Downs. Local authonties 
say that the floor of the Rectory is on a 
level with the cross of St. Paul's. The 
Downs are delightful — ^whether for a stroll 
or a galloi)— and afford views of great 
extent ana some variety. The vill. lies 
quite away from any main road. The 
occupations are agricultural and pastoral. 
The Chvrch (St. Peter) is small, plain, 
and unassuming. Old, but much altered, 
and the exterior covered with plaster, 
and splashed to imitate granite, it hardly 
looked the model village ch., but within 
the last few years it has been repaired 

^ laoao Walton, Life of G«oige Herbert 



and somewhat impToved in ippeun 
It com prises ziave and chinoel, « 
wooden bcIl-cote and short shin^ii 
The interior is neat, has open \m 
and the Perp. windows have painted |l 
— some of it old. 

Among the seats, one isahonaeoffi 
—The (hks, which gave its name to 
Ladies* Stakes at Epsom. Ibe bi 
was originally built as a club and meeti 
houfle during the hunting sem 
'• the Hunters* Club.*' It was ifijeni 
occupied by Sir Thomas Godixu, 
banker, and then bv Lieut.-GaKnr] 
goyne, who enlargea the house, imnit 
the grounds, and boilt a dining hitl 
excited much admiration. Bnigi 
transferred the lease to his father-iit 
Edward, 11th Earl of Derby, whose pi 
made the house famous. Ot tbaie 
most celebrated was the ^te ^U«j 
— ^the first in England under that nai 
given in June 1774, in honour of 
approaching nuptials of Lord Sta 
grandson of the Earl, with the 
daughter of the Duke of Hamilton 
Brandon. 

" Tbe Dnke of DerouBhire and GtooxfUiutB! 
were married on Sunday: and thia month 
Htanley marriee Lady Betty Hamilton. Hi 
her a luutft Hplendid eutertaiiiment to-mon 
hi* villa [The OakM] in Hurray, and oalli it 
chamiiftrt. It wiU coet HAOOO. Erezybodi 
gu in ma«iaerade bat not in znaak. He luift 
all tlte orange-trees romid Ixuidon, and th 
cocks, I suyixMe, are to be made of stnw-ool 
satin." * 

The f^te was very splendid and 
successful. A large proportion of 
fashionable world was there. Beside 
minuets and country dances of the visi 
a corps of ballet dancers was bro 
down from the Opera House with 
ballet master as director; and Ghoa: 
Burgoyne wrote for the occasion a 8y 
Masque, in honour of the bride-e 
entitled, ' The Maid of the Oaks.' 
rooms were splendidly illuminated, 
the trees in the grounds and gar< 
hung with festoons of flowers, and myi 
of coloured lamps, some thousand! 
persons being admitted as spectatoz 
the festival. Nor was the public curie 
sated with the display. Garrick re 
duced General Burgoyne's masque ai 
operatic drama at Drnry Lane, wit 

* H. Walpole to Sir Horace Maun, June 8, : 
Letters, vol. tL, p. 88. 
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' brilliant representation of the scene at 
' The Oaks, and the piece had a great 
' ran ; the ' Oentleman's Magazine ' gave an 
' elaborate account of the proceedii^s, and 
' large and costly engravings were published 
by Giignion and CaldweU of the interiors 
of the ball and supper rooms. But 
the ending was hardly so happy. The 
Maid of the Oaks died on the 14th of 
I March, 1797, and the Earl of Derby 
I married, as his second wife. Miss Farren, 
the actress, on the following 1st of May. 
The Earl of Derby continued The Oaks 
as a sporting seat ; kept there a pack of 
stag-hounds; and maintained great hos- 
pitality, holding more than 50 bed-cham- 
bers at the service of his guests. 

**May 27th, 1833.— I went to the Oaks on Wed- 
nesday, where Lord Derby kept house, for the first 
and probably (as the house is for sale) for the last 
time. It is a very agreeable place, with an odd 
sort of house built at different times and by dif- 
ferent people ; but the outside is covered with ivy 
and creepers, which is pretty, and there are two 
good living rooms in it. Besides this there is an 
abundance of grass and shade ; it has been for 



thirty or forty years the resort of aU our old jockeys 
and is now occupied by the sporting portion of the 
Government. We had Lord Grey and his daughter. 



Duke and Duchess of Richmond, Lord and Lady 
Errol, Althorp, Graham, Uxbridge, Charles Grey, 
Duke of Grafton, Lichfield and Stanley's brothers. 
It passed off very well— racing aU the morning, an 
excellent dinner, and whist and blind hookey in 
the evening." * 

The Earl of Derby died Oct. 21, 1834, 
and the estate was transferred to Sir 
Charles Grey. In 1842 it was sold to 
Joseph Smith and John Jones, Esq., 
brothers-in-law, who made it their joint 
residence. It is now the property of 
Joseph Smith, Esq., lord of the manor of 
Wocdmansteme, but is at present (May 
1876) advertised for sale. 

The name of The Oaks is said to have 
been taken from a grove of ancient oaks 
called LamberVs OakSf after the Lambert 
family who owned the estate. The Lam- 
berts were said to have lived and held pro- 
perty in Woodmansteme "in regular 
descent ever since the Conquest.'* Mrs. 
Lambert, the last of the name, resided in 
the house by the ch. within the last 20 
years. 

Other good seats are — ^the Manor Hotise 
(H. A. Wedd, Esq.), a quaint old mansion 
by the church; Cmirt Heme (Mrs. Mil- 
dred) ; Staghury (Rev. T. Walpole) ; and 
Fairlawn House (Fredk. Chapman, Esq.) 

* Greville' Journal, vol. li, p. S7i. 



WOOLWICH, Kent, (A.-S. 

WulewiOj Dom. HtUviz*)^ a garrison town, 
the seat of the Royal Arsenal, and a 
member of the Parliamentary borough of 

Greenwich, is situated on the rt. bank of 
the Thames, 8 m. from London by road, 
10 m. by water. The Mid-Kent line of 
the S.-E. Rly. has Stats, at the Dockyard 
and Arsenal. The Grt. B., N. London, 
and L. and N.-W. Rlys. run trains to 
North Woolwich, and thence steam-ferries 
to Woolwich Pier; and steamboats run 
regularly through the day from the West- 
minster and City piers to Woolwich. Pop. 
of the Pari, borough 34,162 ; of the parish 
36,557, of whom 41 10 were military. Inns, 
Crorm and Anchor, High Street ; R&yal 
Mortar, by the Arsenal gates, Beres- 
ford Square; King's Arms, near the 
Barracks; Cambridge, by the Dockyard 
Station. 

Nearly half the area of Woolwich par. 
is on the Essex side of the Thames, con- 
stituting what is now the eccl. dist. of 
North Woolwich; whence arose the 
local proverb or witticism, " More wealth 
passes through Woolwich than any other 
town (or parish) in the world," refeiTing 
to the ships that sail along the Thames 
between the two halves of the par. 
Woolwich is commonly spoken of as 
having been at no very remote period 
merely "a small fishing village," but from 
an early date Woolwich had a weekly 
market, which by an Act of 1807 was 
made to be held twice a week, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. Apart from the Dockyard 
and Arsenal, the history of the town is a 
blank. The parish is held to be \sdthin 
the royal manor of Eltham, but the sub- 
manor of Southall in Woolwich was early 

I * Mr. Taylor (Words and PLioes, p. 164X assign- 
, injg the name to the Danes, explains it—" Wool- 
wich, tht hill reach, so called apparently from its 
being overhung by the conspicuoos landmark of 
Shooter's HiU.'^ Tids may be correct, but when he 
adds in a note, *'The etymology is confirmed by 
the fact that Woolwich is written Hulviz in Domes- 
day/' we feel that he is on unsafe ground. A 
oomparison of the names in Domesday with the 
earlier A.-S. forms shows that in a lai^e number 
of instances the Domesday spelling— at first sight 
often very startling— is merely the attempt of a 
Norman clerk to represent the, to him, strange 
English pronunciation. The English called Wool- 
wich, WiUewic (which we are afraid will not help 
Mr. Taylor's etymology ); this the Noiman scribe re- 
presented by Hulviz, just as in the 17th cent, we 
find a French ambassador writing (hLlmulUm for 
WmJUtdfm (see p. 701). 
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alienated, and has passed through a great 
nninber of undistinguished hands. 

The Town owes its growth and import- 
ance to the foundation and progress of 
the Bojal Dockyard and Arsenal. Apart 
from these, it is singularly uninteresting. 
It extends for over two miles along the 
Thames, but for nearly all the way the 
Dockyard and Arsenal are between it and 
the river, and where they are not the 
streets are low, narrow, and dirty. The 
High Street, and the streets which diverge 
from it, are alike narrow, irregnlar, and 
lined with mean brick dwellings and 
small shabby shopa Larger shops are 
intermingled with the small ones, but 
hurdly in sufficient numbers or close 
enough together to relieve the dull mo- 
notony. The public buildings are few 
and mean ; the churches poor ; there are 
literary and other institutes, but they 
occupy inconspicuous buildings ; the banks 
make no show; the theatre looks dirty 
and degraded; and though there are 
many inns and some hotels, none are 
even moderately good. Outside the town 
there are, however, good houses, and about 
Woolwich Common some noteworthy 
buildings. Two newspapers are published 
weekly. The Town Hall and Police Court 
stand together in Wellington Street. The 
open Market-place is in the High Street. 

The parish Church (St. Mary Magdalen) 
stands on Church Hill, the highest ground 
by the river, midway between the Arsenal 
and Dockyard, and is conspicuous from 
the river as well as from many parts of 
the town. It is of brick, quite devoid of 
ornament or distinctive feature, except 
the ugly square W. tower. It was built 
in 1733-40, as one of the fifty new churches 
erected in pursuance of the Act 9 and 10 
of Queen i&me : the old ch. stood a few 
yards N. of the present building. It has 
nave, aisles, and chancel; the interior 
** is fitted up in the Grecian style," with 
galleries supported on pillars of the Ionic 
order. There are no monts. of interest. 
In the northern part of the ch.-yard lies 
Andrew Schalch, from 1716 to his death 
in 1776 director of the gun foundry, 
whose name is intimately associated with 
the early history of the Eoyal Arsenal ; 
and near him is buried Henry Maudslay, 
d. 1831, the engineer, who was a native 
of Woolwich, and began life as a powder 
boy in the Arsenal. The most conspicuous 



mont. in the ch. part of the burial-ground 
(E. of the ch.) — marked by a colos«hl lion 
resting his fore-paw on an urn — ^Is that 
of Thomas Cribb, b. 1781, d. May 8, 1848. 
This was the "Tom Cribb, the champion" 
of the pugilistic ring. " A great man," 
as Byron wrote of him, " and converses 
well . . . very facetious though somewhat 
prolix." * He began life as a coal-heaver, 
was a sailor and in actions at sea, tamed 
pugilist and publican, and I fear, adds 
feyron, sinner, and died at Woolwich, 
" the respectable and respected " proprietor 
of a baker's shop in the High Street. 

Holy Trinity Church, Beresford Street, 
by the entrance gates of the Royal Arsenal, 
is a bald semi-classic white brick building, 
with Ionic portico, erected about 1834. It 
serves as a chapel-of-ease to the mother 
ch. St. John's, Wellington Street, is a 
district ch., B.B. of the year 1847. St. 
Thomas, Maryon Road, New Charlton, is 
also a district ch. ; and of a better type 
of Gtothic. There are besides St George's, 
Garrison ch., Woolwich Common, to be 
further noticed presently ; the Dockyard 
ch., buUt by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1869 
—the best Gothic building in the town; 
and the Arsenal and the Ordnance chapels. 
Denominational places of worship are 
very numerous, but they are almost with- 
out exception devoid of architectural 
character or historical interest. 

The R(>ydL Dockyard^ extending along 
the Thames for about a mile on the W. 
side of Woolwich, like that at Deptford 
(jiee p. 141), was founded early in the 
reign of Henry VIIL There has been 
some question as to which was the first 
dockyard and naval station, but the^ were 
caUed into existence by the same circum- 
stances, and seem to have been as nearly 
contemporaneous in their beginning as 
they were in their close. It is certain, 
however, that the great ' Hany-grace-a- 
Dieu,' which has been assigned both to 
Erith and Deptford, was really built at 
Woolwich, payments for " shippewrights, 
and other officers working upon the 
Einges great shippe called the Harry- 
grace-a-Dieu at Wolwiche," and for the 
materials used in its construction, being 
regularly entered, from the 4th December, 
1512, in a book kept for the purpose, and 
now deposited in the Record Office. The 

* Moore, life of Syxon, vol iL, p. 277. 
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*^ sununa totalis of this Boke " amounts to 
£6472 8«. Oid., but timber is not charged 
for, that being supplied by various 
monasteries and other corporate bodies, 
and noblemen and bishops, whose names, 
with the particulars of their several gifts, 
are duly specified. The King often 
visited the ship whilst it was building, 
and John Wodowse, "steward in the 
Henry-grace-a-Dieu " is paid 16^. for 
" creme by him purveied at sundry tymes 
for the Kinges grace " when he came to 
Woolwich. The great ship was launched 
in Oct. 1516, in presence of the King and 
Queen, and " well nigh all the lords and 
prelates of the kingdom, and all dined on 
board at the Kinges charge." The Great 
Harry, as she was called, was of 1600 tons 
burden, and when launched it took 400 
men 4 days to work her to Barking. 
Before the launch took place we find 
(April 1616) entries of charges for bring- 
ing the Sovereign " from Erith to Wool- 
wich and so into her Dock," and in 1621 it 
is reported that " the Sovereign, being of 
the portage of 800 tons, lyeth in a Dock 
at Woolwich." Clearly, therefore, Wool- 
wich was by this time established as a 
naval dockyard as well as a building-yard. 
The progress of the royal yard was pro- 
bably slow, but in 1646 the King pur- 
chased of Sir Edward Boughton two 
parcels of land called Boughton's Docks, 
and two other parcels called Our Lady Hill 
and Sand Hill, for its extension. Queen 
Elizabeth witnessed. May drd, 1669, the 
launch of a great diip which had been 
built at Woolwich, and to which she gave 
her name. The Royal Sovereign, a splen- 
didly decorated vessel of 1637 tons, and 
pierced for 116 guns, which distinguished 
itself so much under the Parliamentary 
captains as to win from the Dutch the 
name of *The Gtolden Devil,* was built 
here in the reign of Charles L, and launched 
Oct. 7, 1637. 

In Charles IL's time there was a great 
deal of work done at Woolwich Dock- 
yard, which included also a Victualling 
and Rope-yard. Pepys as Clerk of the 
Acts of the Navy, with the r^ulation 
of the Dockyards devolving upon him, 
was often at Woolwich, examining the 
houses, stores, and ships, and doing there 
" a great deal of business," though he 
at first found the stores " in very great 
confusion for want of store-houses." 



The Rope-yard greatly interested him, 
and appears to have been even then 
of considerable extent. H« looked care- 
fully into the various processes, and the 
modes of ** working and experiments of 
the strength, and the charge in the dressing 
of every sort," which he was able to bring 
" to so great a certainty " as to " have 
d^e the King some service in it," but 
comes to the sorrowful conclusion — "I 
see it is impossible for the King to have 
things done so cheap as other men " — ^very 
much as dockyard experience in our own 
day teaches. 

When the Dutch threatened the Thames, 
9 large ships with their loads on board 
were hurriedly sunk "in the river off 
Woolwich to prevent their coming up 
higher if they should attempt it," and 
batteries were thrown up, " which, indeed, 
are good works to command the River 
below the ships that are sunk, but not 
above them. It is a sad sight to see so 
many good ships there sunk in the River, 
while we would be thought masters of the 
sea."* 

Prince Rupert was placed in command 
at Woolwich, and constructed a battery 
of 60 guns. The passage in the rear of it, 
where is now the Control Wharf, was long 
known as Prince Rupert's Walk. The 
Prince was probably much at Woolwich, 
and the building on the W. side of the 
Arsenal, now used as the Laboratory 
Museum, is said to have been erected by 
him, and used as his residence. It is more 
probable that it was built for the use of 
Charles II. and the Duke of York on their 
frequent visits to the Dockyard. By it 
was a lofty tower or observatory, known 
as Prince Rupert's Tower, demolished in 
1786. 

Great additions were made to the works 
in the latter part of the 18th cent., and 
new building slips, docks, and mast ponds 
were constructed. But the protraction of 
hostilities created an ever-growing demand 
for ships of war and warlike stores, and 
Woolwich Dockyard was in the early part 
of the 19th cent, again greatly enlarged 
and improved. The skill of the Bennies 
(father and sons) was called into requisi- 
tion ; new granite wharfs and docks, and 
immense ranges of workshops and ware- 
houses, were constructed, and thedockyard 

♦ Pepjrs, Diary, vol iv., p. 87. 
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became one of the most extensive and 
complete in existence. Then came steam 
and iron, and the docks and workshops 
were again remodelled under Sir John 
Bennie, a great steam reserve basin, two 
building sUps for first-rates, mast slip, 
and river wall were constructed at a 
cost of £300,000, and powerful machinery 
erected. Woolwich Dockyard was as 
much a model establishment for building 
and fitting the giant iron war-steamer as 
it had been for the wooden first-rate. 
It could not, however, keep pace with the 
growth of the armour-clad ships. Vessels 
of such enormous tonnage could not, 
without increasing risk and difficulty, be 
launched in so shallow and crowded a 
river, and economy and convenience 
alike pointed to the importance of con- 
centrating as much as possible our great 
naval yai^s. A Parliamentary Committee 
(1864) recommended that the dockyards at 
Deptford and Woolwich should be closed. 
Their recommendation was adopted, 
and, the works on hand being completed, 
Deptford was closed as a dockyard in 
May 1869, and Woolwich on the 17th of 
Sept., 1869. A small portion of the yard 
has been sold; the rest has been trans- 
ferred to the War Department of the 
Government, and is used for stores, — ^build- 
ing slips, basins, and factories, as well as 
warehouses being adapted to the purpose. 
Thetorpedostores, including themultiform 
cases, insulating wire, and all the varied 
apparatus, are now deposited here. Oc- 
casionally a dock is lent for the repair or 
temporary housing of a vessel, where 
private yards are not available, as in the 
case of the Brazilian war-steamer injured 
in the unsuccessful attempt to launch, and 
a recently launched Turkish man-of-war. 
The BOYAL Absbnal stretches for a 
mile along the Thames B. of the Dockyard. 
It is the only arsenal in the kingdom ; the 
smaller establishments at the other dock- 
yards are called gun-mharfsj and receive 
their supplies from Woolwich. To see the 
Arsenal is usually the chief object of a 
visit to Woolwich, and few establishments 
are better worth a visit. It is necessary, u 
however, that an order he first obtained 
from the War Office, Pall Mall. On 
either the written or personal application 
of a British subject (a foreigner must ap- 
ply through the consul or representative 
of his country), a card mil be given for 



admission any Tuesday or Thnrsdcw withii^ 
14 days from the day of issue. Ine hourg 
of admission are from 10 tUl \'past 11 i« 
ths forenoon, and from 2 tiU ^-past 4 i« 
the aftervoon : but the visitor who may 
find the morning hours too short — as he 
assuredly will if he makes even a cursoiy 
examination of the principal works— may, 
by mentioning his intention when he gives 
up his card on leaving the Arsenal, retom 
at 2 o'clock, and continue his studies till 
i-past 4 or 5. And this he will find his 
best course. A day industriously employed 
will be only too short for an Intelligent 
examination of the marvels of the Arsenal. 
There is no officii guide to the Arscoial; 
the best substitute is Mr. W. T. Vincent's 
* Warlike Woolwich : a History and Guide/ 
1876. 

Until questioned recently by Lieut. 
Grovcr,* a somewhat romantic legend was 
generally accepted as to the foundation of 
the Boyal Arsenal at Woolwich. On the 
10th of May, 1716, there was to be a great 
casting of cannon at Mr.Bagley's foundry, 
Moorfields, the Master-Gen^td of the 
Ordnance having directed that the cannon 
taken by the DiSce of Marlborough i^ould 
be recast. The principal officers of the 
Ordnance and a numerous assembly were 
present. Among the visitors was a young 
German, Andrew Schalch, of Schalf- 
hausen, a journeyman founder, travelling 
according to the custom of his country 
prior to working as master. Schalch, 
observing that the inside of the mould 
was damp, called the attention of CoL 
Armstrong, the Surveyor-General, to it, 
and warned him that if the metal were 
poured into it while in that state an explo- 
sion would inevitably occur. No notice was 
taken of the warning ; Schalch withdrew; 
and the explosion happened as he had pre- 
dicted. The master-founder and hisson, the 
Clerk of the Ordnance, and 14 other persons 
were killed, or so much burnt that they 
died shortly afterwards. General Borgard 
was among the injured, but recovered. 
Inquiry was made for the young German, 
but he could not be found. Advertise- 
ments were then issued requesting the 
" young foreigner " to call on Col. Arm- 
strong, " as the interview might be for his 



* Historical Notes on the Royal Arsenal at Wool- 
wich. By Lieut. G. E. Grover, RE. (Ftoa of 
R.A Institution), 1869. 
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advantage." He did call ; inquiries re- 
specting his capacity and character were 
satisfactory; he was appointed master 
"founder, and directed to choose a spot 
within 12 miles of London suitable for a 
new foundry and gun factory. He selected 
the Warren at Woolwich, on account of the 
abundance of loam in the neighbourhood 
suitable for making the moulds, and its 
proximity to the river affording facilities 
■f ortransport. The selection was approved. 
Vanbrugh designed the foundry, and tiie 
works were sj^edily brought into opera- 
tion. This, it is added, was the origin of 
the Royal Arsenal. 

It is a pretty story, but it is not true. 
The explosion undoubtedly happened as 
stated, but neither in General Borgard's 
account of the accident, the official 
minute book, or the notices in the news- 
papers, does Schalch's name occur in con- 
nection with it ; nor has the most diligent 
search brought to light the advertisement 
so specificfily described. The earliest 
version of the story that has been dis- 
covered in which Schalch plays any part 
was printed in 1802. 

In fact the Arsenal, though under 
another name, was in existence long 
before the explosion at Moorfields. 
Lysons, writing from official informa- 
tion, says " the Gun-Wharf at Woolwich 
is of very ancient date ; it formerly occu- 
pied what is now the site of the market- 
place. When removed to the Warren, 
V7here it now is, it was for some time 
called by that name, but is now called 
the Arsenal, or Royal Arsenal." Its name 
in the 17th cent, was the Tower Place. 
Between 1668 and 1695 the guns and 
artillery stores were removed to it from 
Deptford and the Tower of London; a 
lalx)ratory and workshops were erected ; 
and proofing parapets and butts for 
artillery practice formed. A plan of the 
Royal Warren, made by General Borgard 
in 1701, and now in the Royal Military 
Repository, shows laboratory, powder 
house, "foework bame," carriage yards, 
shot yards, shot piles, gun and mortar 
"for experiments,^' proof parapets and 
butts, master-gunner*8 and storekeejwr's 
liouses, smiths' shops, and the various 
other requisites of an arsenal. The gun- 
foundry was established at Woolwich after 
the Moorfield's explosion, but it was in 
consequence of "the most experienced 



officers" being of opinion that "the 
Government ought to have a foundry 
of their own," and the Tower Place, 
Woolwich, was fixed on because of the 
vicinity of the gun- wharf and proofing 
butts. 

The site having been chosen, and the 
gun-foundry commenced, an advertise- 
ment was inserted in the ' London 
Gazette' of July 10, 1716, notifying 
that " all founders as are desirous to 
cast Brass Ordnance are to give in their 
proposals forthwith," etc. To this adver- 
tisement Schalch replied, his testimonials 
and references proved satisfactory, and he 
was appointed master-founder at a salary 
of £6 a week. This post he held for 60 
years; he died at Charlton in 1776, «t. 
84, and was buried, as we have seen, in 
Woolwich ch.-yard. 

It is unnecessary to follow the progress 
of the Arsenal. During the French wars 
of the last and the firet 16 years of the 
present century, it grew to be a place of 
great extent and importance ; but the 
tools and processes were comparatively 
primitive, and it is only since the intro- 
duction of machinery that any great 
advance has been made. Indeed the 
most remarkable development has taken 
place within the last 25 years, and has 
been a consequence of the rapid improve- 
ment in artOlery and the materials of 
war, and in armour plates and the means 
of defence. 

Without including the powder magazines 
in Woolwich Marshes, the Arsenal as now 
constituted occupies an area of 333 acres, 
about half of which is in Plumstead parish. 
Within the Arsenal are made the heavy 
artillery for our land and sea service, the 
carriages on which they are borne, the 
shot, shell, and cartridges with which 
they are fed, the ammunition for our 
small arms, the torpedoes that are to 
protect our coasts, and whatever, in fact, 
18 iacluded under the name of material of 
war. It is also the great repository and 
storehouse, as well as manufactory, of 
guns and warlike materials. Usually 
about 10,000 workpeople are employed 
in the Arsenal, but in " busy times," as 
during the Crimean war, the number 
reaches 14,000. 

As now arranged, the Royal Arsenal 
comprises four departments : the Labora' 
tory ; the Otm Fa>ctories ; the Carriage 
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Department ; the Stores^ or Control Be- 
partment. These we proceed to notice, 
of necessitv briefly, but sufficiently to 
indicate their extent and distinctive 
features. The buildings, erected at 
different times for manufacturing and 
warehousing; purposes, make no preten- 
siod to architectural st^le or symmetry, 
but without any very scientific grouping, 
appear to have arranged themselves in a 
tolerably convenient manner. Broadly 
it may be said that the Laboratory occu- 
pies the W. side of the Arsenal, the Gun 
Factories the E., the Carriage Depart- 
ment the S., and the Store or Control 
Department the N., whilst there is some 
intermingling of the first three in the 
centre : one great section of the Laboratory 
Department, the Composition Establish- 
mentf where the explosive compositions are 

Srepared, and caps, shells, and cartridges 
Ued, is placed altogether apart from and 
E. of the Arsenal proper, with which we 
are at present concerned. A Harrow- 
guage Tranmay traverses every part of 
the Arsenal, and is carried to the Cannon 
Cartridge Factory and Powder Magazines 
far away in the Marshes. It has a gauge 
of only 18 inches, and the little locomotive, 
with its goods trucks or passenger c^s, 
turns the sharpest curve easily, siSely, and 
silently. The whole is formed of solid 
slabs of wrought iron, with grooves for 
the wheels of the engine and carriages to 
run in. Projecting rails would have been 
not only inconvenient but dangerous in 
the level ways of an establishment like 
the Arsenal. The grooves ofi^er no impedi- 
ment, and they are equally available for 
hand and horse trucks. The saving of 
labour effected by the tramway is enor- 
mous. It is said to have repaid the cost 
of construction and material in a year. 
It was wholly made within the Arsenal. 

The Laboratory, which lies before you 
to the L after passing through the entrance 
gates, ma^ be conveniently visited first. 
To reach it you pass the old Brass Gun 
Foundry, Yanbrugh's original building, 
but of course much altered. Brass guns 
are no longer made, but the old foundry, 
with its odd cannon-shaped chimneys and 
great furnace, is preserved as a reUc. The 
Laboratory Workshop is generally visited 
first, but it is better to begin with the 
Laboratory Pattern Boom, or Musevm, 
which contains patterns, duplicates, or 



models of all the objects made by the 
department Here are the old bar. and 
chain shot, grape shot, and shells of obso- 
lete patterns side by side with the f ormid* 
able Palliser shot and shell, broken, to 
show the remarkable alteration which the 
metal undergoes in the prooeas of chilling^ 
and the destructive shrapnell, the con- 
struction of which is made clear by sec* 
tions. Cartridges and fuzes whole and 
in section, and not least noticeable the 
great sack-like cartridges, nearly 4 ft. 
high and 250 lb. weight, that feed the 
monster 81-ton gun. The * grains * of pow- 
der in these are cubes of 1*6, 1-7, or 2 inches 
each, about the bulk of a moderate potato. 
A great variety of torpedoes, with bopys 
and connected apparatus. Models of 
rockets and rocket-apparatus, alike for 
saving and destroying life. The very 
curious Boxer parachute light shell, a 
section of which exhibits the ingenious 
way in which the parachute is packed 
into the upper half of a spherical shell, 
while the light-giving composition fills 
the lower. When discharged, the time- 
fuze ignites the composition ; this causes 
the outer halves of the shell to fall away; 
the parachute expands, and the apparatus 
fioats in the air, casting a brilliant light 
over the enemy's quarters. An example of 
the shell in this state, with the parachute 
fully expanded, is suspended from the ceil- 
ing. The Gatling, an improved mitraillense 
of great power, adapted by the military 
authorities for special service, will be 
observed with interest. There is besides 
a great number and variety of modem as 
well as obsolete warlike appliances, and 
descriptive labels enable even the un- 
initiated civilian to appreciate their peca> 
liarities. 

The Laboratory WorhsKop, or Mam 
Factory J is, however, the chief attraction 
in this department. It is situated between 
the Brass Gxin Factory and the Pattern 
Museum, and is said to be the largest 
workshop under one roof in existence. 
It will at once remind the visitor of the 
great < Action Boom ' at the Enfield Small 
Arms Factory {see p. 183), but is larger, 
though, as it seemed to us, not so wide as 
that remarkable room. It is hard to say 
in which the extent, complexity, and 
ingenuity of the machines, and the orderly 
working of the whole, are the more adU 
mirable. Here there are said to be over 
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500 machines of yarioas kinds in opera- 
tion, most of them to a great extent 
automatic, motion being given to them 
bj some 4000 feet of revolving shafts 
overhead. 

The Martini-Henry ballet is made in 
this shop at the rate of a million a 
week, but the machines are capable of 
turning out thrice that number. After 
leaving the furnace, the molten metal, a 
mixture of lead and tin, is driven by 
hydraulic pressure through an aperture 
in the top of the lead-squirtrng machine f 
and issues in the form of an endless rod 
the thickness of the bullet. This is coiled 
as it issues, and conveyed to the Indlet 
machine f which cuts oflE a piece of the pro- 
per length, compresses one end into a cone 
and hoUows the other, and drops it into 
a box below a perfectly formed bullet. A 
second machine, of like simplicity and 
rapidity of action, makes the grooves, or 
cannelures, round the bullet, and completes 
it. The various solid parts of rockets, fuzes, 
discs for cartridges, and many other 
articles, are wrought here by the aid of 
machines of more or less ingenuity and 
beauty; and as all the parts of every 
Instrument are intercfiangeable, all have 
to undergo a system of gauging which, 
however various, is in every instance 
simple and rapid in application, and as 
interesting to watch as the motions of the 
machines. 

Close by is the Cap Factory, where 
percussion caps required for the car- 
tridges are made with marvellous celerity. 
Bibbons of copper pass swiftly through a 
machine which at one blow punches out 
circular discs, and shapes them into 
straight-sided caps, the ribbon emerging 
in the semblance of a Jacquard card, the 
caps falling into a box below. Each 
machine produces 30,000 caps an hour. 
At other machines boys feed with both 
hands these caps, the closed end down- 
wards, into suitable receptacles, a punch 
descends upon them, forms the projecting 
lip, and delivers them as finished caps : 
with a nimble-fingered feeder, each ma- 
chine completes 60,000 caps a day. Paper 
discs for the cartridges are xnade by 
machines like those which make the metal 
discs. Other machines ms^ the plugs 
of compressed clay now fitted to the base 
of the bullets. Others, again, make the 
anvils and cups which fit into the caps. 



The finished caps must be exactly of the 
same size, and are rapidly gauged. The 
ganger has a brass plate pierced with 1000 
holes of the right size ; this he drives 
into a box of caps, and with a turn of the 
wrist, the holes are at once filled, and all 
with caps of the right calibre. The plate 
is turned to the light, and any defective 
cap instantly detected ; and thus, in a 
hardly appreciable space of time, 1000 
caps are gauged and counted. 

The Rifle Shot and Shell Factory be- 
longs to this department, though situated 
some distance S. of the other laboratory 
buildings. It is a large and rather orna- 
mental structure, and will be distinguished 
by the great chimney-shaft of its fur- 
naces, which rises 220 ft. high in the 
rear of the main building. Here, whilst 
the furnaces, and the easy nonchalant 
way in which the molten iron is carri^ 
about in buckets, will most astonish those 
unaccustomed to visit great foundries, the 
feature of greatest interest is the casting 
of the Palliser shells. These shells are 
intended to pierce the thickest armour 
plates ; the point therefore has to be of 
the intensest hardness, the body at once 
hard and brittle, so that after piercing the 
plate it may break up into a shower of 
fragments. To attain this double quality 
the point of the mould is an " iron chill,'* 
the body of sand, the object being that 
the point shall cool rapidly, the body 
more slowly. The moulds are arranged 
vertically in circles ; by means of a crane 
and cradle the molten iron is poured in ; 
the holes for the studs are made by a 
special mechanism; and after standing 
till the metal is set, the moulds are carried 
to the cooling ground, and buried for two 
days to ensure the gradual cooling neces- 
sary to the perfection of the implement. 
The shells being now too hard to be 
smoothed or brought to gauge by even the 
most powerful lathes, grinditones of enor- 
mous size, and of course worked by steanv 
are employed. Other machines test them ; 
steam them preparatory to japanning the 
insides; drive in and trim the bronze 
studs which fit into the rifle grooves of 
the great guns, and do apparently all that 
is necessary to prepare the shells to receive 
their deadly charge. 

The Saw Mills, with their wonderful 
array of circular, vertical, and horizontal 
saws; and the Carpenters' shop, with ita 
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planing and dovetailing machines ; the 
Coopers' Shop and the Unmans', however 
interesting to the mechanic, will probably 
be passed over by the visitor. One shop 
just by (Shed 46) he would probably like 
to look into, when told that there the 
Whitehead fish, or some other mysterious 
torpedo, is in process of incubation : but 
the door is hermetically closed against a 
fitranger ; the most he can hope for is to 
be in the way at the right moment to 
catch a glimpse of the monster as emerg- 
ing from his lurking-place, he makes his 
basty way (by rail) to his " run "in the 
marshes. 

The 6hin Factories are usually the first 
places to which an Emperor of Germany 
or Russia, a Shah of Persia, or other 
mighty potentate is conducted when he 
visits Woolwich. In them are carried out 
all the processes of making our field and 
naval artillery, from the light mountain 
gun, 200 lb. in weight, to the giant of 81 
tons. The guns on which attention is at 
present most fixed are those known em- 
phatically as the Woolwich 6hins, the 
58-ton gun, the favourite for generai ser- 
vice, which, with a charge of 130 lb., will 
discharge a Palliser shell of 800 lb. with 
«n "initial velocity" of 1426 ft. per 
second, or a force sufficient to carry it 
through an armour plate 14 inches tluck, 
with all its wood and iron backing ; and 
the 81-ton gun, which, with a charge of 
300 lb., will send a shot of 1460 lb. with 
an initial velocity of 1540 ft. per second ; 
and when enlarged, as it is to be, to a 
calibre of 16 inches, will with the full 
charge send a projectile of 1660 lb. at a 
muzzle velocity of 1470 ft., sufficient to 
pierce, at 1000 yards' distance, armour- 
plated vessels of 22 inches thickness. The 
■81-ton gun is 26 ft. 9 in. long, has a calibre 
of 16 inches (to be increased to 16 inches); 
takes a charge of 310 lb. of gunpowder ; 
and throws a shot of 1466 lb. (to be in- 
creased eventually to 1660 lb.) 

The Woolwich Gun consists of a tube 
of toughened steel ending in a massive 
■solid iron breech-piece, surrounded by 
two or more coils oi wrought iron, and a 
jacket-piece which encloses the breech 
. -end of the tube, and carries the trunnions. 
The cost of the Woolwich Gun is about 
£70 a ton ; the 81-ton gun is at present 
exception^. 

Visitors are usually taken first to the 



Coiling MiUs, and the coil is so distL 
tive and essential a feature of the Wc 
wich Gun, that it is well to begin with 
A furnace, 200 or 260 ft. long, eztei 
the whole length of the shop. In thi 
bar of iron of the requisite length a 
thickness (160 to 260 ft. long, 4 in. or 7 
thick) is heated to a white heat ; the € 
is then fastened to a catch on the side 
a huge mandril which revolres in front 
the furnace door, and the bar winds rou 
it without hitch or hindrance till 1 
whole lies coiled round the core lik( 
colossal armlet Rolling and welding 1 
iron into these monster bars, preparatc 
to the coiling, may be seen in other ^o 
and are interesting as diowing how < 
tirely these great masses of molten a 
red-hot met^ are under control, and 1 
certainty and order with which the si 
cessive operations are conducted. By 1 
coiling furnace is a huge pair of shea 
which clips oflE a piece <rf the 7-inch I 
as glibly and noiselessly as a tailo 
shears cuts through a piece of cloth. 

Following the great coil, the next sta 
brings us to the bfreat ISimaee and t 
Forty-Ton Hammer, These are in a lar 
building of corrugated iron, the hamn 
being near the centre, the furnaces ne 
the ends. The great furnace, as big as 
moderate-sized dwelling-house, has a doc 
way through which an omnibus might 1 
driven. The door, of fire-bricks in an ir< 
frame, weighs 7 tons, but slides open- 
is lifted by steam and hydraulic pressa 
—seemingly with as much ease as i 
ordinary door, or, what it more resemble 
an iron shutter. In order to bring ti 
coil to welding heat, it remains in tl 
furnace, heated many times more thi 
Nebuchadnezzar's, from one to l^iree da]f 
the " jacket-piece " which carries the tnu 
nions requirmg an exposure of 60 hours 

Let us turn now to the Forty-Tc 
Hammer. The name is given to it b 
cause the hammer, or falling portio 
weighs within a few pounds of 40 toni 
but that as little represents the force < 
the blow as the weight of an ordina] 
hammer would the force of a blow fro 
it when wielded by a stalwart smith. H 
actual or *' striking fall " of the gre 
hammer is 16 ft. ; but by the injection < 
steam into the cylinder above, it is drive 
down with immensely increased force, tl 
impact being then equal to what it won) 
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be if the hammer fell of itself from a height 
of 80 ft. To sustain this ponderous mass 
aloft, with all the connected apparatus, 
requires an enormous framework. This 
takes the form of two immense iron piers, 
which at about 10 ft. from the ground bend 
over to form an imperfect arch, open in 
the centre for the rise and fall of the 
hammer, and bearing the open turret-like 
frame and apparatus. The whole height 
is 46 ft. ; the base covers an area of 120 
ft. square ; and the entire structure weighs 
560 tons. But to support this structure, 
the anvil, and the tremendous thumps of 
the great hammer, requires a still bidkier 
mass below, and foundations of unusual 
magnitude. An area 30 ft. square was 
obtained by driving 100 foot-square piles 
18 ft. into the ground, at a depth of 16 ft. 
from the surface. Concrete was poured 
all round them, making a solid bed 42 ft. 
square. Upon the piles were placed three 
cast-iron plates, weighing together 115 
tons ; upon these planks of rock elm, then 
oak baulks, again plates of cast iron, and 
60 by stages — liquid grouting being poured 
between plates and timber, and concrete 
all around — ^it was built up to receive the 
anvil-block, an enormous mass which 
weighs 103 tons, and when cast took six 
months to cool. The anvil itself, which 
rests on this block, weighs 60 tons. The 
entire weight of iron in the underground 
foundation is about 660 tons. The hammer 
was manufactured by Messrs. Nasmyth, 
the patentees, and cost altogether about 
£60,000. On either side of it is a corre- 
spondingly Titanic steam crane, worked 
by friction gearing throughout, which can 
lift 100 tons, and slew round with it with 
perfect ease. 

When the coil is sufficiently heated, an 
enormous pair of tongs — ^they weigh some 
50 or 60 tons, and take several men to 
manoeuvre — ^is, with the aid of the ever- 
ready crane overhead, brought in front of 
the furnace. The door moves slowly up, 
and the interior of the furnace stands re- 
vealed in all its terrible majesty. An 
Oriental prince to whom it was lately 
shown, said, " It is the very gate of Hell;" 
and the spectacle is indeed awe-inspiring. 
But the workmen move about uncon- 
cernedly, regardless of the sight, and not 
mastered by the heat, which at their dis- 
tance would seem to be unbearable. The 
tongs are thrust into the midst of the fire, 



the arms opened and brought together ; 
there is a backward movement ; from the 
centre streams out a fiercer and more 
vivid glare, at first utterly intolerable to 
the eye, but presently allowing you to see 
the giant coil, an intense, glowing, upright 
mass, slowly gliding forth from the midst 
of the burning fiery furnace, and then 
gently guided to its place on the anvil. 
After two or three partial movements, 
like the preliminary swayings of a smith, 
the hammer slowly descends, and the coil 
settles into form. The hammer is raised, 
driven down, again and again, with in- 
creasing impetus, the vast coil visibly 
shrinking, and sending forth showers of 
sparks and flame, at every blow. Whem 
the process has been carried far enough, 
the tongs again clip hold of it, now 
a red-hot cylinder rather than a coil, 
lift it tenderly on to three blocks, give 
it a slight trip, and lay it at length 
on its back, as readily and softly as a 
Westmoreland wrestler does his rival 
champion at a fell-side gathering. But 
here the prone giant is not left to recover 
himself. He is rolled to the centre, and 
his ribs unmercifully thumped. Again 
set upright under the hammer, an enor- 
mous punch, a gauge, as it were, of the 
interior, is driven into and through the 
centre of the coil, and with a few more 
parting taps the cylinder is completed. 
Twenty-four large boilers furnish steam 
for the great hammer, cranes, and rolling 
mills. 

In other shops may be seen the boring 
of the toughened steel tube which forms 
the lining of the great gun ; the rifling 
of the tube, of all the operations that, 
perhaps, which requires the most skill 
and watchfulness ; the cutting and "fitting 
the screws to the breech pieces, the 
lapping, gaugiQg, testing, and a great 
many other processes. 

The Turnery f close by the boring shop, 
should on no account be left unvisited. 
In it are 4 of the largest and finest turn- 
ing lathes yet made. At one, revolving 
as easily between the centres as a hand- 
rail in a wood-turner's lathe, is seen per- 
haps the tube or breech-piece of a 38-ton 
gun, or it may be the great gun itself, 
shavings of the rough iron three or four 
inches wide and ^ of an inch thick peeling 
off as readily as though they were wood 
shavings. But delicate turnings are more 
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ooxmnon, and as effectiye, as these coarse 
ones ; and all are executed with a degree 
of accnracj of which the ordinary turner 
has no conception. 

Turned, tempered, gauged, and tested, 
the parts haye to be fitted, by shHnking 
on the outer coil upon the toughened tube 
or inner cylinder. This with the great 
guns is performed in the open air. The 
outer coil, the bore of which is smaller 
than the outer diameter of that it has 
to enclose, is made red-hot, expands, and 
is lifted by the great hydraulic crane, 
and dropped upon the inner cylinder and 
set to cool — ^the process being hastened 
by copious jets of water. The pressure 
exert^ by the shrinking mass in cooling 
is so great that the inner cylinder would 
be crushed out of shape but that it is 
kept cool by a jet of water constantly 
playing inside it. 

The great operations, such as the roll- 
ing, coiling, welding, and shrinking on, 
of the sey^al portions of the 81-ton gun 
are of course of comparatively infrequent 
occurrence, and, as the presence of a 
crowd of spectators is inconvenient, no 
announcement is made of the hours at 
which they are to take place, and the visi- 
tor must not reckon on witnessing them. 
But he will see the machines, and in or 
outside the shops he will see the various, 
parts of the great gun in their several 
stages, and be able to form a tolerably 
clear conception of the different processes. 
But in other shops and forges he may see 
the various processes themselves, though 
on a smaller scale. Thus in the West or 
Old Ibrge are two great hammers, one 
of 12 tons, the other of 14 tons, at which 
the operation of welding the coils may 
frequently and conveniently be witnessed. 
In the Rifled Ordnance Factory all the 
operations of boring and rifling the steel 
tube, turning, and the like, are constantly 
in progress, and every variety of the 
smaller ordnance of the service made. 
The fittings are made in the upper rooms. 
In the Uniting Furnaces^ the short coils 
used for lining old smooth-bore guns, and 
converting them into rifled guns on the 
Palliser system, are united, shrunk, and 
toughened, by plunging at a regulated 
temperature into a vertical bath of oil, 
where they remain till cold. 

After the guns are built up, bored, and 
rifled, they are taken to the Sighting 



Room^ wherie they are fitted with tl 
sighting apparatus, go through the seven 
finishing processes, and leave the rooi 
ready for service or store. 

Having thus seen all the stages < 
making a gun, the Pattern Room will I 
visited with great interest. In this '' seale 
patterns "^that is, exact duplicates— « 
exhibited of every kind of gun mac 
in the Arsenal, from the elegant littl 
7-pounder mountain gun to the giant c 
124 or 20 tons. The Woolwich Infon 
38 ton, and 81 ton guns, are not yet i 
duplicate here, but there are beautifi 
sectional models showing their coi 
struction. 

Further, as he has seen the gun in i1 
germ, growth, and maturity, so he may 
he please visit what in the Arsenal 
designated its cemetery, an enclosure 1 
of the Pattern Room and Proof Squar 
overshadowed by a grove of elms. He 
in regular rows are deposited the remaix 
of the guns burst in testing and ei^per 
menting, and over the worthiest are ii 
scriptions setting forth their age, condi 
tions of service (number of rounds fired] 
and the circumstances under which thd 
existence terminated. 

The Royal Carriage Department i 
hardly less interesting than either of th 
preceding departments. In it are mad 
all the gun carriages, limber equipment! 
and the Hke required in the sea and lam 
services. It employs some thousand 
hands, and has perhaps a greater variet; 
of automatic machinery than any othe 
department. The several parts of th 
carriage may be traced here throng] 
the successive stages of mann&ictare, u 
the same manner as the gun, I7 one wh 
has time and attention to spare. W< 
can glance at but one or two of the salien 
features. The large field will be noticed 
A great variety of woods lie there, ani 
more down on the marsh. But of lat 
years in one and another division iroi 
has been supplanting timber, and thu 
far it is believed with great advantage a 
to cost and wear. 

The 8a/n) Mills contain some very in 
genious tools. The great crosscut san 
7 ft. in diameter, which rises from th 
fioor, slices off the rough end of a log 
timber in a trice, and then quietly idiik 
out of sight, and the vertical saws, that ca 
the log into planks, are curious ; bat th 
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Tisitor will be more struck with the 
endless band and ribbon saws, and oscil- 
lating platforms, in the Machine Shop 
adjoining, where those marvellous im- 
plements adapt themselves to any line, 
and cut wood, as in another room we 
may see one of tougher fibre cut iron, 
into any shape required. Other machines 
in tins shop for shaping, planing, boring, 
and the like, are somewhat similar in plan 
and purpose to those used for shaping 
rifle butts and stocks at Enfield (^see 
p. 183); but here they are in greater 
variety. Among the machines that par- 
ticularly deserve notice are the lathes, 
which are of great excellence^ and the 
very ingenious riveting machines. 

In the WeH Forge will be seen some 
Tery pretty forging and stamping opera- 
tions under the steam hammer, the variety 
of articles made being so great that it is 
said the number of stamping tools exceeds 
that in any other shop in the kingdom. 
Nut and bolt forging by machinery may 
also be witnessed. The finishing is carried 
on in the room adjoining. The Main 
Forge is, however, the more remarkable. 
It contains steam hammers, 60 forges, 
Z furnaces, a powerful travelling crane, 
several large forging machines, duplex and 
other planing machines, boring machines, 
radial drilling and slotting machines, a 
igreat variety of lathes, and a very clever 
machine for fastening the brackets of 
^un-carriages ; but the most novel and 
attractive of all are De Bergue's shears, 
a cutting and punching machine which 
slices or punches holes through, or pieces 
out of, plates of iron 2 inches thick witti 
the greatest ease and celerity. Here also 
may be seen MoncriefE's gun carriage 
and hydro-pxieumatic apparatus, in which 
the heavies]^ gun after discharging has 
the recoil brought perfectly under control, 
and the gun, after gliding with a stately 
measured motion up the incline platform, 
returns of itself, slowly and almost grace- 
fully, to its normal position. 

The Wheel Factory^ in which wheels 
are manuj^tured almost wholly by au- 
tomatic machinery, is the most generally 
attractive section of the carriage depart- 
ment. In it, from rude blocks of wood, 
the spokes, naves, aod felloes are shaped 
by means of steel guides (as rifle butts 
and stocks are fashioned at Enfield), 
smoothed, the tongues cat, and every 



part finished by self-acting machines, and 
turned out so exactly to gauge, that if at 
any time a part is injured it may be re- 
moved and another at once substituted. 
The finished parts are taken to what is 
called the Shoeing Pit, and fitted rudely 
together on a circular iron plate over a 
tank. The tire is brought from a furnace 
close by, and by a dexterous turn fiattened 
on the iron pavement. It is then lifted, 
still red-hot, dropped over the wheel, and 
by a few brisk blows driven into its place, 
when the wheel with its tire sinks bodily 
into the tank. The sudden plunge into 
cold water causes the iron to contract 
with such irresistible force as to compress 
the tire irremovably upon the felloes, and 
the whole together as though made of a 
single piece. 

Iq the Pattern Boom, as in the Pattern 
Booms of the previous departments, are 
finished duplicates of all the articles 
manufactured in the shops. 

The Stores, or Qnitrol Department, 
comprises a very extensive range of build- 
ings extending along the greater part of 
the river front of the Arsenal, with others 
on the East Wharf and in the Marshes. 
In them are stored, ready for immediate 
use, war material of every kind, from 
guns and gun-carriages, shot and shell, 
tents and military equipage, to pails, 
brushes, and stable fittings. The supply 
is constantly being drawn upon, and as 
constantly replenished. In illustration 
of the character of the department, the 
more important visitor is usually con- 
ducted through the Harness Stores, in 
which is a seemingly inexhaustible display 
of saddles, bridles, collars, traces, bits, 
curbs, and stirrups, all in perfoct order, 
and arranged with no littie taste — ^the 
stirrups, for example, being stacked in 
shining columns, the bits and bridles 
pendent from the ceiling in endless 
festoons. From these stores 10,000 troops 
could be at any moment supplied. 

The Wharf extends for about a mile 
along the river, and is at times a very busy 
place. Here troops land and embark, 
and stoiesare shipped, the Shipping or T 
Pier being opposite the centri offices of 
the Control Department. A new iron 
pier has been constructed about 250 yds. 
farther E., especially for embarking heavy 
guns. Along the whaif are numerous 
hydraulic cranes, some of them for lifting 
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the heayiest weights. The yarious houses 
seen along here are the Engine-House, for 
furnishing power to the hydraulic ma- 
chinery, the Chain Cable Testing House, 
etc. Belore quitting this part of the Arsenal 
may be noticed the Russian and Chinese 
bronse guns and mortars — some of the 
latter beautiful examples of metal casting, 
and the statue — not exactly Phideian in 
execution — of the Duke of Wellington. 

East of the departments we have visited, 
and shut off from them by walls or canals, 
is the Ikut Laboratory^ a series of de- 
tached and to a certain extent isolated 
buildings, in which cartridge cases are 
made, the various explosive compositions 
mixed, and percussion-caps, fuzes, and 
small-arm cartridges, etc., filled. Girls 
and boys are largely employed in these 
operations, but a rigorous supervision is 
exercised, and every provision made 
against accidents. The rocket and deto- 
nating sheds are beyond the canal ; the 
shell sheds, cannon-cartridge factory, and 
gun-cotton sheds are in the marshes 
farther down the river. In these marshes 
too are the practice ranges for small-arms 
and ordnance, and the great Butt, at 
which such monsters as the 38 or 81 -ton 
guns send their quarter or half -ton shots. 
Here also the gun-cotton and torpedo 
experiments are carried out. The fish 
torpedo's "run" is the long canal im- 
mediately E. of the East Laboratory. 

The OarrUon Buildings are mostly 
grouped about or near the Common. 
Between the Dockyard and the Common 
are the Bed or Royal Engineer Barracks^ 
a very extensive range, in large part of 
recent erection and well planned. The 
Boyal Artillery Barracks are however 
the more important, as the head-quarters 
of the Militajy Staff at Woolwich, and the 
most imposing building in the town. The 
building has a frontage of over 1200 ft., 
facing the Common, and, in four divisions, 
has an equal depth. In it are included 
administrative offices, and the mess and 
club rooms — perhaps the finest attached to 
any barracks in the kingdom, as in them 
axe received and entertained royal person- 
ages and distinguished foreign officers on 
occasions of reviews on the Common or 
visits to the Arsenal. Opposite the centre 
of the fagade is the Crimean Memorial, 
"erected by their Comrades, to the 
Memory of the Officers, Non-Commissioned 



Officers, and Men of the Boyal Regime 

of Artillery, who fell during the War wi 

Bussia," 1854-56. The memorial is 

bronze statue, by John Bell, of Vlctoi 

holding the laurel crown, on a loi 

granite pedestal, on t£e front and ba 

of which are bronze shields bearing t 

inscriptions. Close to the Memorial 

a remarkable bronze gun, captured 

Bhurtpore in 1828, and given by Geot] 

rv. to the officers of the Boyal Artiller 

The gun is 16 ft. 4 in. long, has a caUh 

of 8 in., and weighs nearly 18 tons. TI 

view from the front of the barracks 

very fine. The Royal Horse ArtUlet 

Barracks and the Orand Deptt form 

part of the establishment ; as do also tl 

Riding School, 160 ft. by 63 ft, and tl 

Minage, where the soldiers practise the 

sword exercise. Connected with tl 

barracks, but in a distinct building, E. < 

the main building, is the R4iyal Artiller 

I'nstitution, with its library, mnseun 

reading rooms, lecture theatre, studioi 

and laboratory, magnetic andmeteorolog 

cal observatory, etc.; anacbnirableinstiti: 

tion, and one in which much good wor] 

has been done. For the instruction ant 

amusement of the men, there have bee; 

provided well fitted and furnished Recrt 

ation Rooms, and a Theatre for amateu 

performances. St. George's Church, th 

garrison chapel, erected in 1863, th 

richest specimen of ecclesiastical architec 

ture in Woolwich, faces the end of th( 

Artillery Barracks. It is large and lofty 

of coloured bricks with stone dressings 

the style, as described by the architecte 

Messrs. T. H. and Digby Wyatt, "ai 

adaptation of Lombardic architecture t< 

the materials and processes in use in the 

19th century ; " but it suffers externally 

from the absence of a campsmile, a neces* 

sary adjunct to a church in that style 

The interior is more striking from itj 

space and loftiness, the area being iin< 

impeded save by the light iron columnG 

which carry the gallery and the arches oi 

the clerestorey. Coloured decoration is 

freely employed, and most of thewindowE 

are filled with memorial painted glass. 

On the W. side of the Barrack Field, 
beyond the Battery, and enclosed within a 
line of field-works, is the Royal MUita/ry 
Repository, where all artillery officers 
have to pass through a course of instruc- 
tion, and the soldiers are taught to mounts 
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serve, and dismount heavy guns, the use 
of pontoons and whatever is required in 
field service. The grounds are extensive, 
much broken, laid out with earth-works, 
have large sheets of water for pontooning, 
and are provided with all requisite mili- 
tary and mechanical appliances. 

The Repository is of course not open 
to visitors, but within its boundaries, in 
the building known as the Motwnda, is 
the Royal Artillery Jfuseum, which is 
open to the public every week-day without 
ticketSjfrom 10 tUl 12.45 in the morning ^ 
and from 2 to 4, 6, or 6, according to the 
seasonf in the afternoon. 

The building will be recognised by its 
unusual appearance : the widls a polygon 
of 24 sides ; the roof a circular tent. It 
was originally designed by Nash and 
erected by George IV. (then Prince 
Begent),in tiie grounds of Carlton House, 
as a supper-room, for an entertainment 
given to the Allied Sovereigns in 1814: it 
was applied to its present purpose in 1820. 
As a temporary expedient, it may have 
been suitable enough; but the museum 
has outgrown its capabilities. The articles 
cannot be properly arranged, and the 
light is insufficient. 

The Museum is no longer a mere '^ col- 
lection of naval and military models" 
and miscellaneous curiosities ; but aims 
to be, and in a great measure is, a compre- 
hensive museum of military arms and 
appliances, ancient and modem. It com- 
prises a large and valuable, though in- 
complete, collection of early arms and 
armour, including such things as a com- 
plete suit of armour, said to have belonged 
to the mirror of knighthood, Bayard, and 
which good judges have pronounced to be 
certainly of his time ; a large number of 
tilting helmets, salades, basinets,vamplates 
(some of them unique), shirts and sleeves 
of mail, and the other equipments of the 
knights of the middle ages. The arms 
and armour of the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads of the 17th. cent, are also very fairly 
illustrated. There is a good collection of 
early swords, and a collection, not less 
complete, of rapiers and modem dress 
swords. But it is, as might be expected, 
— ^the museum being essentially an artillery 
museum,— in gunnery that it is excep- 
tionally rich. Here, for example, is the 
earliest English gun known. It is be- 
lieved to be of about the middle of the 



14th cent., a short thick mortar-like 
weapon, strengthened with rings, and 
made to throw stone balls ; it was found 
in the moat of Bodiam Castle, Sussex, and 
was doubtless intended for its defence. 
Of nearly equal antiquity are several guns 
found, with their ammunition of stone 
balls, in the sands of the island of Walney, 
Lancashire : long ungainly instruments 
made of bars or plates of wrought iron, 
bound together and strengthened by iron 
hoops. There are also several very curious, 
and very interesting hand-mortars, fire- 
arrows, and hand-grenades. 

Sut the most interesting, just now, are 
the early breech-loading and rified guns, 
in which, however rudely, almost every 
modem contrivance seems to have been 
anticipated — at least in principle. One 
of the most remarkable is an English, 
breech-loader of the 16th century, very 
radely forged, and as would seem a very 
wild shooter ; but the breech arrangement is- 
simple (something after the Krupp prin- 
ciple), and it is noteworthy that in this, aa 
in some other early examples, a duplicate 
breech-piece was provided to save time in 
loading. A smooth-bore arquebus, dated 
1537, and said to have belonged to Henry 
VIII., is remarkable for the resemblance of 
the breech mechanism to that of the Snider 
breech-loader of the present day.* Some 
of the early Italian breech-loaders are very 
superior implements. A French double- 
barrel breech-loading wall-piece, of about 
1690, is particularly noteworthy. The 
barrels are placed one above another, and 
each rifled with 12 rectangular grooves. 
The barrel is formed of an inner rifled 
tube and outer coating, and the muzzlea 
are ornamented with brass heads of 
animals. There are also German and 
French breech-loading wall-plate and 
rampart guns of the 17th cent. ; Chinese 
bronze breech-loading swivel-guns with 
their tripod stands ; various In^an bronze 
breech-loading guns ; and, indeed, a sur- 
prisingly large variety of breech-loaders 
of widely different countries and times. 
Contrasting with these are the Armstrong 
breech-loaders of our own day and service, 
ahandsomely finished Krupp's 12-poundery 
and the breech arrangement of his 100- 
pounder in its latest form. 



* Brig.-Cteneral Lefroy, R.A., in ArchseoL Jour- 
nal, voL xxiv., p. 71. 
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Bifling is equally well illustrated. Here 
is a rifle with the barrel dated 1547, being 
the earliest dated rifle barrel known, and 
42 years earlier than the next in order of 
time, one in the Paris collection dated 
1589. It has seven grooves, and one turn 
in 22 inches. From these the progress 
of rifling, both in ordnance and small- 
arms, may be foUowed pretty closely in 
examples from various countries. The 
rifle was adopted in the English army in 
1792, and here are several of the arms 
used, clumi^ instruments with flint locks 
which continued in use, with few altera- 
tions, till 1839. Of subsequent kinds, 
down to the Enfield, Snider, and Martini- 
Henry, there is a complete series; as 
well as the needle-guns of the German, 
and Austrian armies, and the Chassepdts 
of the French. 

The ordinary service arm may be here 
traced downward from the wheel-lock 
arquebuses, of which there is a large 
number, and some highly enriched and 
in various ways remarkable dated speci- 
mens by Hotter, Seffler, and other noted 
German gunsmiths; carbines, petronels, 
matchlocks, and so on, down to our once 
familiar, but now discarded. Brown Bess. 
Of pistols there is of course a large and 
wide variety. As an example, obs. in 
central glass-case the pair of Spanish 
holster-pistols, elaborately wrought in 
silver ; but these, rich as they are, are 
far surpassed by several Oriental examples. 
Of modem work, revolvers, repeaters, and 
the like, the specimens are numerous. 

As illustratu^ f oreshadowings of reoent 
inventions and processes, obs, the two 
early Chinese cannon of which there are 
longitudinal sectiona One 9 ft. long 
consists of a tube of wrought iron about 
2i in. thick, with a bore of 5^ in., sur- 
rounded by an outer casing of bronze 
4 in. thick. The tube has been wrought 
on a mandril, but the welding is imper- 
fect, the bore very irregular, and the 
firing consequently must have been very 
VTild. The other is a bronze howitzer, 
with an inner iron tube which the section 
shows to have been in like manner rudely 
wrought on a mandril, but it has the 
peculiarity that whilst the bore for the 
shot is 9*2 in. in diameter, the powder 
chamber (which is 28 in. long) is con- 
tracted to a diameter of only 4*6 in. 

Another division displays shot and shell 



of all times, concluding with sectia 
showing the form and composition 
most recent varieties of shells nsed in ti 
British service, as well as models, se 
tions, etc., illustrating their penetratr 
and destructive effect. Bockets may] 
traced from Congreve to Hide ; their vali 
for warlike purposes and for saving ti 
shipwrecked is variously illustrated ; ai 
there are models of rocket trains ai 
rocket apparatus. 

Among the almost endless milita: 
models, notice the Bussian Field Batte: 
presented to the Duke of Wellington \ 
the Emperor Nicholas in 1884. It coe 
prises 22 guns, each drawn by 16 hors 
— the whole finished with minute accorac 

Another noticeable feature is the coUe 
tion of models of English, colonial, ai 
foreign dockyards, hu*bours, fortressc 
and military works, some executed on 
large scale. The most remarkable perha] 
is that of Gibraltar, 36 ft. long, the sea 
1 in. to 100 ft., a work of great labor 
and minutely correct. 

War trophies from China and Aby 
synia ; South African and American l^dia 
war implements; pre-historic stone ii 
struments ; the guns and shot raised froi 
the wreck of the * Mary Bose' (1545), an 
the ' Boyal George ; * '' infernal macMnea 
of various sorts ; the cinder that represem 
the 56,000,000 one-pound notes burnt whe 
recalled from issue ; the trophy of reli< 
— guns, bayonets, swords, etc., curionsl 
molten and intertwisted — ^from the grec 
fire at the Tower of London, Oct. 184: 
and hundreds of other "curiosities," ser^ 
as popular counterfoils to the more strict! 
scientific and antiquarian portion of tli 
Museum. An excellent Official Catalogn 
may be had at the Botunda, but as it i 
sold at the unusual price of S», 6^., fei 
visitors purchase it: the Museum is s 
interesting and instructive, if intelligentl 
examined — and to do this a good catc 
logue is indispensable — ^that it is to b 
hoped the authorities will soon issue a d( 
scriptive catalogue— even though it be let 
elaborate than the present — at a moderat 
price. 

Outside is an open-air collection c 
armour plate targets which have bee 
subjected to the blows of shot and shel 
each hole or dent having its record of th 
occasion, size of shot, etc. ; Palisser an< 
other shot and shell as fractured b 
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impact; CMnese and other remarkable 
guns, and gun-carriages ; and relics from 
the ' Mary Eose' and * Royal George.' 

On the opposite side of the Common, 
about a mile S.E. from the Rotunda, is 
the Royal Military Academy^ which 
originated in a grant of £1000 by 
Oeorge II., April 30, and Nov. 18, 1741, 
for the military education of gentlemen 
cadets. The original school was the house 
known as Prince Rupert's, within * Wool- 
wich Warren,' now the Laboratory Mu- 
seum. The present building was erected 
in 1804, at a cost of £150,000, from the de- 
signs of Sir Jeffry Wyattville. The facade 
towards the Common consists of a square 
castellated centre, with cupola-crowned 
turrets at the angles and wings, united 
with the centre by corridors, and enclosing 
an inner quadrangle. The style was 
described by the architect as partly E.E. , 
partly Elizabethan; and if not very pure, 
is, like most of WyattviUe's work, fairly 
picturesque. On the 1st of Feb., 1873, 
the central portion was destroyed by fire, 
and some damage done to other parts of 
the building ; but the whole has been 
restored, and additions made to the 
main structure. The instruction in the 
Woolwich Academy is preparatory for 
the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers : 
the scientific corps of the British army, 
and the staff of professors and oflBlcers is 
large, and particularly strong on the 
scientific side. Students are admitted 
between the ages of 16 and 18, after a 
preliminary examination conducted by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, in which, 
besides ancient and modern languages, 
*' a thorough knowledge of each of the 
four branches of mathematics" is required. 
In April 1876 there were 206 gentlemen 
cadets in the Academy. The Duke of 
Connaught, and the Prince Imperial 
of France, it will be remembered, 
completed their military education, as 
Queen's scholars, at the Royal Military 
Academy. 

V/oolwich Common is about a mile 
across; the area 185 acres, of which 
60 acres are in Woolwich, and 125 in 
Charlton parish. It is the property 
of the Government, the manorial rights 
having been purchased early in the present 
century, and is used for exercising the 
troops and reviews ; but there is an open 
road across it, and the public haye free 



access to it, except when any part is 
required for military purposes. 

Herberfs Hospital^ the noble Garrison 
Hospital on the western slope of Shooter's . 
Hill, faces the south-western end of the 
Common : it is noticed more fully under 
Shootbb's Hill (p. 564). 

On the Thames, W. of the Dockyard, 
off Charlton Pier, was moored the old 
man-of-war * Warspite,' the training ship 
of the Royal Marine Society; It was 
destroyed by fire on the morning of 
Monday, the 3rd of Jan., 1876, only 11 
days after the burning of the * Goliath * 
training ship at Grays (jsee p. 246), which 
was burnt on the 23rd of Dec, 1875. 
Both ships will be replaced by larger 
vessels. The new * Warspite,' formerly the 
* Conqueror,* is now at her moorings. 

WOOLWICH, NORTH, Kent, 
a modem vill. in Woolwich parish, but 
on the 1. bank of the Thames, opposite 
Woolwich, and the terminus of the Vic- 
toria Docks and N. Woolwich br. of the 
Gt. E. Rly. over which the N. London 
Rly. also runs trains. Pop. 1456. Inn : 
Royal Hotel, 

Though a detached portion of Kent, 
North Woolwich is locally within the • 
county of Essex. The village is of quite 
recent growth. A very few years ago 
there were only a few cottages and the 
Old Barge House, whence the ferry boats 
crossed to Woolwich. The formation of the 
railway and pier, and the establishment 
of a regular steam-ferry to Woolwich, 
the construction of the Victoria Docks, 
and the opening of extensive manufac- 
turing establishments in the immediate 
vicinity, caused the influx of a large num- 
ber of working men, and of necessity the 
building of houses for their accommoda- 
tion; and whilst the greater number 
settled in the district known as London 
over the Border, on the London side of 
the Victoria Docks, a little town sprang 
up at North Woolvrich. A portion of the 
great Beckton Works of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company is in North Woolwich, 
and there are extensive Electric Telegraph 
and Submarine Cable, American Leather, 
Creosote, and other works. North Wool- 
wich is a part of the eccl. dist. of St. Mary, 
Victoria Docks, for which a spacious 
Gothic church has been erect-ed. 

The No7i;h Woolwich Gardens^ attachedL 
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to the Royal Hotel, are a popular place 
of summer resort. 

WOBOESTEB PARE, Sttbbst 

{pee liALDEN). 

WORMHOLT (popularly WORM- 
WOOD) SCRUBS, MiDDX., celebrated for 
doels, rifle ranges, and pigeon shooting, 
is about I m. N. by W. of Shepherd s 
Bosh ; there is a stat. on the N. !London 
and N.-W. Jmiction Rly. 

W&rmhoU Barney a sub-manor of 
Fulham, was leased bj Bp. Bonner, in 
1649, " on the eve of his first deprivation," 
to Edward Duke of Somerset, for a term 
of 200 years. On Somerset's attainder, 
it became vested in the Crown, and was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, in 1559, to 
Simon. Willis. It afterwards passed to 
George Penruddock and others, and on 
the termination of the lease was divided 
into two parts, which have since been 
leased to private persons. 

The waste called Wormkolt Scrubs was 
formerly a wood {holt) of over 200 acres ; 
Old Oak Common {%ee Actok) being an 
extension of it. Along its N. border runs 
the G. Western Rly. and the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal. At the commencement of 
the present century about 140 acres re- 
mained unenclosed, and was used by 
commoners for pasturage ; by the Gk)vem- 
ment for military exercises, and occasion- 
ally for militia encampments ; and by 
duellists and highwaymen for less innocent 
purposes. Now it is nearly all enclosed, 
though not built over. Some sections 
have been appropriated for the rifle 
ranges of the Queen's and other volunteer 
corps ; a portion is occupied as the 
pigeon shooting ground of the Gun Club ; 
and the remamder is reserved by the 
Government for drilling grounds. A large 
convict prison was erected in 1875, on 
Wormholt Scrubs, in place of Millbank 
Prison. 

WORMLEY, Herts (Dom. Wer- 
fnelat)t a vill. on the Ware road, 1^ m. 
beyond Cheshunt, and 1 m. S. by W. from 
Broxboume Stat, of the Gt. B. Rly. Pop. 
692. Inn : White Jlorse. 

Wormley belonged to the Canons of 
Waltham Holy Cross from before the 
Conquest till the Dissolution. The manor 
was given by Henry VIII. to Edward 
North, has since passed through a suc- 



cession of private hands, and is i 
the property of Mrs. Grant. The i 
consists mostly of small hooaes pla 
irregularly along the highroad. 1 
church stands by the manar-hoaae, { 
W. of the village. The occupations 
agricultural: veg^Ables are la^^ly rai 
for the London market. 
The Church (St. Lawrence) is sn 
^ but interesting, and very pre^alj plac 
I It consists of an ancient nave s 
I chancel, and a S. aisle of recent er 
tion. The old walls are low, covei 
with rough-cast, and have tall tiled roo 
the aisle is of flint and stone. Above 1 
W. gable is a bell-cote containing t 
small bells ; on the S.W. a wooden por 
The chancel has 2 original lancets on en 
side, but the triplet at the B. end ¥ 
inserted at the recent enlargement of 1 
ch. The nave windows are insertions 
Perp. date. At the N.W. is a small pli 
Norman doorway. The interior has a "^ 
gallery and pews. The font is Normi 
and worth examination. Over the all 
is a painting of the Last Supper, att 
buted to Palma. Monte. — ^Marble tor 
with recumbent alabaster effigies of W: 
Purvey, d. 1617, auditor of the Duchy 
Lancaster, and Dorothy his wife. JBraes 
— John Cleve, rector, d. 1424 ; ^cha 
Bufton, rector, d. 1457. Brass on tomb 
chancel of man, wife, and 12 childn 
insc. lost. Tablet on S. wall to Richa 
Gough, the famous antiquary, who d. 
his house, Enfield, Feb. 20, 1809, and w 
buried by his own desire in Wormley cl 
yard. On the N. wall of nave, tablet, wi 
relief of kneeling female, by Westmacoi 
to Charles Lord Famborough, d. 189 
and his wife, Amelia Lady Famboroug 
d. 1837. Also tablet to Sir Abraha 
Hume, Bart, of Wormley Bury, d. Man 
24, 1838, in his 90th year. Oife, in t1 
ch.-yard, the large yew-tree opposite tl 
N.W. door, and a smaller one B. of the c 
Also the great elm at the entrance to tl 
ch.-yard. 

The manor-house, Womileyburif (Mi 
Grant), E. of the ch. is a large bri< 
mansion of three storeys, with, in tl 
centre, a tetrastyle Ionic portico an 
pediment reaching to the roof. It stanc 
in a small but pleasant park, with a Utt! 
stream flowing along the bottom, whicl 
opposite the house, expands into a bros 
sheet of water. W. of the ch. is an attnM 
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live country district. WeH Lea is the seat 
of G. Boulnois Ireland, Esq. ; Womdey 
Home of J. F. Johnson, Esq. 

WROTHAM PARK, Middx. (bbb 
MiMMS, South). 

WYRARDISBURY, Bucks, pro- 
nounced, and now commonly :written, 
WRAYSBURY (Dom. W&rece%herie\ lies 
in the meadows, \ m. from the 1. buik of 
the Thames, and a little to the W, of the 
Colne ; \\ m. S.W. from Horton, and 3 m. 
N.W. from Staines ; a yiU. and a stat. on 
the Windsor branch of the L. and S.-W. 
Rly. Pop. 731. \xm\ The Qewge, 

The via. is a long straggling collection 
of small houses, with a few of a better 
description, and two or three good seats. 
The pursuits are mainly agricultural, but 
there are paper and millboard mills by 
the Colne, and the vill. is in some favour 
with anglers. The country is level, but 
green, pleasant, weU-watered (in winter 
subject to floods), abounds in trees, and 
has Cooper's Hill and the towers of 
Windsor Castle near enough to form im- 
portant features in the landscape. Charter 
or Magna Charta Island lies off Wrays- 
bury, and Runnimede is on the opposite 
bank of the Thames. 

Wyrardisbury Chv/rch (St. Andrew) 
was rebuilt in 1862, under the direction 
of Mr. Raphael Brandon, only the chancel 
and the nave arcades of the old ch. being 
retained. The tower and roire were 
added in 1871. It is of square hammered 
Kentish rag and Bath stone. The nave 
has E.E. windows ; the chancel Dec. ; the 
vestry, on the N., Perp. The doorway in 
the N. aisle is a copy of that of the old 
ch. The interior has a good open-timber 
roof, painted glass in the windows, and 
low open seats. Obs. brass of a youth, 
— Stonor, 1612, in a kind of academical 
habit ; said to be of an Eton boy, but this 
is doubtful: nothing on the brass sup- 
ports the belief; the college rolls for 
the period are imperfect, but no such 
name occurs on them. There are mural 
monts. to the Stonor, Hassel, Harcourt, 



and Gyll families, but none of general 
interest. 

In the ch.-yard, W. of the ch., are the 
tombs of the Harcourt family. On the W. 
is a good-sized yew-tree. The entrance 
is by a 17th cent, lich-gate.* 

Memmgham House is the seat of G. W. J. 
Gyll, Esq., lord of the manor of Reming- 
ham and Cow (holding it on lease of 
the Dean and Canons of Windsor), and 
author of the * History of Wraysbury' 
(4to, 1862). Place Farm^ on the road to 
Datchet, the picturesque old grange popu- 
larly known as Kmg JoMs HwmAng 
Lodge f is noticed under Datchbt (p. 138). 
It is the property of Mr. Gyll, and care- 
fully preserved by him. Anherwyhe Honse 
and the great yew-tree are described 
under Anksbwyke (p. 13). 

Charter Island^ or Magna Charta 
Islandf is an eyot of about 2^ acres, 
lying off the upper end of the grounds of 
Ankerwyke House. In Aubrey's day the 
tradition ran that the treaty between John 
and the Barons was made '* in an eight 
(eyot) over against Yard-Mead, which is 
Runny-Mead, and the Great Charter sealed 
there." Accepting the tradition, Mr. G. 
Simon Harcourt, then lord of the manor, 
erected in 1834 a Gothic cottage on the 
island, fitted it with old carved oak wain- 
scoting, and adorned windows and walls 
with a portrait of John and the arms of 
the associated Barons. In the centre of 
the room, set in a massive oak frame, he . 
placed a stone inscribed '* Beitremembered 
that on this Island, in June 1216, Jolm, 
Eing of Englimd, signed the Magna 
Charta '' : but as to that see Runnimede 
(p. 616) ; where also is noticed a later 
treaty which was signed on the island. 
Charter Island is united with the main- 
land by a causeway at the upper end. 

YEADING, Middx. {see Hayes). 

YIEWSLEY, Middx. {see Hil- 

LINODOK). 

* It is engraved in lipsoomb's Hist of Bucking- 
hamshire, YoL iv., p. 612. 
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ABBEY MILLS. 



ANDBRSOhr. 



Abbey Mills, main-drainage 

pumpine station, 685. 
Abbot, George, Archbishop of 

Canterbury (1633), portrait, 222, 

ass- 
Abbott, L. F, . portrait by, 257. 
Abbcu's Hill HbiiKCf 3, 
Abbdoihick Hoiue, ^46, 
Abjy, faniily scat, fl, 
AMy* Sir John^ mont, 57a 
Abdy, CoL, re^dence, S70. 
Abcroom, MsrquU of, owns Bent- 

ley Fiiory, 5^. 
Alftmethy, John, M.D., died 

Abcr^h^wc. Trrry, Lighwayman, 
hung at Kennington (1795), 
gibbeted at Wimbledon, 116, 

Abm^on, Mrs. (1815), actress, por- 
trait, 409. 

Abney, Sir Thomas (1722), lived, 
608. 

Academy, Royal Military, Wool- 
wich, 753. 

Acontius, Jacob (1566). reclaims 
'drowned' land at Flumstead, 
473- 

Acton Back, encounter between 
armies of Charles I. and Parlia- 
ment, 5. 

AcworUi, N. Brindley, residence, 

Adam, Robert, architect, remodels 
Caen Wood, 71 ; Osterley, 461. 
Syon House, 601 ; buried, 262. 

Ad^ns, Mrs., residence, 176, 

Addington Place, seat of Abps. 
of Canterbury, 5. 

Addison, Joseph (1719), portrait, 

Adelaide, Queen, residence at 

Bentley Priory, and death 

f 1849), 564 ; grave, 718. 
Adrian IV., Pope (Nicholas 

Breakspcare), birthplace, 2 ; 

favours Abbot of St. Albans, 

521. 
Aelfeg (Alphege) Abp., murdered 

(1012), 249. 



Ed. 



iEthelred, King, killed (871), 426. 

Agricultural Industrial School, 60. 

Aikin, Lucy (1864), buried, 286. 

Ajkman, W. , portraits by, 409. 

Ailsa, Marquis of, lived, 383. 

Ainslie, W. P., residence, 365. 

Airey, J. T., residence, 288. 

Aiton, William, botanist (1793), 
director of Kew Gardens, 391 ; 
planned Lord Heathfield's gar- 
dens, 627 ; buried, 589. 

Akenside, Mark, M.D. (1770), 
Doet, visited, 233 ; resided, 282. 

Alban, St., legend of, 519; re- 
moval of relics and their 
recovery, 520 ; shrine, 
history of, discovered by 
mar, ^3. 

Albans, St., building of the Abbey 
Church, 526; battles of, 522; 
burial-place of the slain, 540 ; 
new bishopric, 523. 

Albemarle, Georee Monk, Duke 
of (1670), at St. Albans, 523 ; por- 
trait, 25?. 

Albert Memorial Chapel, de- 
scribed, 720 ; admission to, 722. 

Albert, Prince Consort, laid 
foundation-stone at Colney 
Hatch, 115 ; at Hatfield, 328; 
at Hertford, 33^ ; at Richmond, 
501 ; interest in improvements 
at Windsor Castle, 717 ; recon- 
struction of Royal Library, 728 ; 
silver fountain designed by, 728 ; 
re-arraneement of drawings, 
729 ; Mausoleum, 731 ; me- 
morial statue, 732. 

Albert, Archduke of Austria, 
portrait, 727 

Aid bury, 93. 

Aldbury House, 95. 

Aldenham Abbey, 10. 

Aldenham House, 10, 

Alder Grove Lodge, 343. 

Ale House of bicel ton's Elynor 
Rummyng, 4x5. 

Alexander of Abingdon, designs 
Eleanor Cross at Waltham 
(1294), 655. 



Alexander I. of Russia, poi 

7«6. 
Alexander, H. B., residence, 
Alexander, R. H., residence 
Alexander, Robert, residence 
Alexander, W. C, residence, 
Alexandra Park and Palace, 
Alexandra, Princess of Wales 

trait, 587. 
Allan, Sir W. (1850), paintinc 

256. 
Allcroft, John D., residence, 
Allen, J. C, residence, 341. 
Allen, John, his Italian and S 

ish books, 1^5. 
Alien, R., residfence, 124. 
Allen, T. Newland, residence 
Allen, Admiral Sir Thos., port 

255- 
AUeyne, Edward, founder of : 

wich College (1626), porti 

tomb, 155. 
Allied Sovereigns at Ber 

Priory, 564 ; at Oatlands, 6 
Alhstree, Dr., buried, 210. 
Allom, A., building by, 506. 
Alphege, Abp., killed, 249. 
Alphery, Rev. Mikepher (xj 

278. 
Alt, J., residence, 7. 
Alten, Count, portrait, 726. 
Altham, Sir Jas. (1616), chai 

mont., 680. 
Alvanley, Richard Pepper Ar 

Lord (1804X Master of the R< 

lived, 288. 
Amelia, Princess, daughter 

George II. (1810), residei 

159 ; Ranger of Richmond Pa 

attenipts to close the park, , 

is defeated, 495 ; portrait, 5 

buried, 718. 
Amherst, Lord, seat, 51a 
Amherst, Nicholas, author of 

' Craftsman ' died (1742), 630 
Amphibalus, St., legend of, 5 

shrine, 535. 
Ancaster House, 499. 
Anderson, Jas., LL.D. (the B 

tomb (1808), 684. 
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Andrew, Jas. Pettit, F. S. A. (1797), 
buried, 286. 

Andrews-le-Mote, St., Manor 
House, Cheshunt, 93. 

Andrews, Lancelot, cp. of Win- 
chester (1626), rector, 86. 

Andnis, Capt., residence, 559. 

Angerstein, J. J., lived and died 
(1822); collection of pictures, 50 ; 
mont., 261. 

Angerstein, W., residence, 50. 

Angouleme, Due d', portrait, 726. 

Aniline Works, 246. 

Anketil, monk of St. Albans, 
makes feretory of St. Alban, 
533- 

Ann's, St., Society, Royal Asylum, 
590- 

Anne, Queen, bom, 630; build- 
ings at Greenwich Palace and 
Hospital, 252 ; at Syon, when 
princess, 60 1 ; at Hampton 
Court, 302 ; at Windsor, 716 ; 
entertains the ArchdukeCharles, 
716 ; portraits, 261, 265, 400, 
708, 716, 726. 

Anne of Cleves, reception of, 47, 
250 ; at Hampton Court, 298 ; 
granted Dartford Ptiory, 136 ; 
manors of Bletchingley, 51, and 
Richmond, 490. 

Anne of Denmark, Queen of James 
I., rebuilds garden front of 
Greenwich Palace, 251 ; enter- 
tains Bassano, Venetian Am- 
bassador, at Oatlands, 688 ; 
portraits, 308, 309. 

Anne's Hill, St., 88. 

Anne's House, St., 27. 

Anningley Park, 8. 

Anson, Adml. Lord, lived at Moor 
Park, and died there (1762), 508 ; 
portrait, 255. 

Anspach, Lady Craven, Margra- 
vine of, at Craven Cottage, 223 ; 
at Hammersmith, 276. 

Anstis, John, Garter King-at-arms. 
died (1744), 442- 

Antrobus, H. Lmdsay, residence. 



Aperfield Court Lodge, 133. 
Apps Court, 15. 
Aiam, Eugene, usher at, 483. 
Arboretum, Kew, 393. 
Arbuthnot, Dr. John (1735), at 

Hampstead, 290. 
Archer, Thomas, mansion by, 511. 
Archway, Highgate, 355. 
Arden, Joseph, residence, 509. 
Ardem Half, 361. 
Ardesoif, John, died (1798), 619. 
Argyll, John Campbell, 2nd (great) 

Duke of, bom, 270. 
Arkley, 30. 

Arkwright, Miss, residence, 413. 
Arkwright, L. W., residence, 466. 
Armada, relics of, 330. 
Armitage, W. J., residence, 560. 
Armstrong, Dr. George, physician 

at Hampstead, soo. 
Armstrong, Dr. John (1779) (* Art 

of Preserving Health'), at 

Hampstead, 390. 



Amald, G., A.RA., painting by, 
256. 

Amo's Grove (or Arnold's), 560. 

Arnold, Dr. "Thomas (1842), resi- 
dence at Laleham, 410. 

Arrow, Sir Fred. , residence, 682. 

Arsenal, Royal, Woolwich, founda- 
tion, 742 ; described, 743 ; mode 
of admissson to, 742. 

Arthur, Prince, residence, 49. 

Artillery Barracks, Royal, Wool- 
wich, 750. 

Artillery Carriage Works, Wool- 
wich, 748. 

Artillery Museum, Woolwich, 751. 

Arundel House, Fulham. 224. 

Arundel House, seat of Earls of 
Arundel, Highgate, 350 ; James 
I. at, 350 ; Lord Bacon dies at, 

351- 
Arundel, Thomas Howard, Earl 

of^ portrait, 264. 
AsgiU House, 501.^ 
Ash trees, largest in England, 83 ; 

planted by Bp. Porteous, 593. 
Ashby, family monts., 317. 
Ashe, Sir Joseph (1682), mont., 

641. 
Ashford House, 16. 
Ashgroves, 549. 
Ashley Park, 661. 
Ashmole, Elias (1692), lived, 32. 
Ashpitel, A., church by, 9. 
Ashtead Park, 17. 
Askew, Anthony, M.D., buried 

(1774), 286. 
Askew, Admiral Sir George, por- 

tr^t, 255. 
Askew, Rev. J., residence, 500. 
Aston, Sir Roger (1612), mont., 

121. 
Athelstan, King, crowned, 398. 
Atkins, Henry, physician to James 

I. and Charles I. (1635), mont., 

Atkins, J. Pelly, residence, 269. 
Atkinson, George, buildings by, 

615,643^662. 
Attenborough, R., residence, 4. 
Atterbury, Lewis, LL.D., rector 

of Homsey (1731), mont., 364. 
Attwood, Benj., residence, 94. 
Aubigny, Lady, portrait, 264. 
Aubyns, St., Miss, residence, 14. 
Augusta, Princess, buried (1840), 

718. 
Aumale, Due d', at Qrleans 

House, 630 ; portrait, 587. 
Aylmer, Adml. Lord, buried (1720), 

262. 
Ayloflfe, Sir Joseph, buried (1781), 

Aylward, Dr. Theodore, organist 

(1801), mont. 720. 
Aylwood, Alfred, residence, 460. 

Babbage, Charles (1871), edu- 
cated at, 186. 

Bachelor's Acre, 709. 

Bacon, Francis, Lord, lived, 226; 
seat, 214: entertains Queen 
Elizabeth at Twickenham, 631 ; 
died, 350 ; church, burial-place. 



and monumental statue, 540 : 

portrait, 235. 
Bacon, John (1799), sculpture by, 

210, 253, 445, 626. 
Bacon, Sir Nathaniel (1615), por- 
trait ; and paintings by, 235. 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas (1579), bom, 

103 ; seat, 233 ; portrait, 234. 
Baillie, Joanna (1851), lived, 289 ; 

tomb, 286. 
Baily, E. H., R.A., sculpture by, 

167, 417. 
Baker, Major-Gen. Sir E. Ers- 

kine, K.C.B., residence, 438. 
Baker, Capt. Francis, residence, 

576. 
Baker, W. R., residence, 32. 
Baker Street, 185. 
Baldwin, Christopher, planted 

Ciapham Common, in. 
Baliol, John, King of Scotland, 

holds manor at Tottenham, 617. 
Ball play at Kingston on Shrove 

Tuesday, 401. 
Ball, John, rebel priest, hanged at 

St. Albans, 522. 
Ball, Rear-Admiral Sir A. J. 

(1809), portrait, 255. 
Ball, J., residence, 522. 
Ball's Park, 341. 
Ballard's, 6. 
Baltimore, Cecil, 2nd Lord, lived, 

382 ; portrait, 235. 
Bamber, John, M.D., died (1752), 

22. 
Bambury, Fred., residence, 554. 
Banckes, Lady Mary (1661), de- 
fender of Corfe Castle ; mont.. 

Sis- 
Bancroft, Bp., held living, 217 : 

portrait, 222 ; entertains Queen 

Elizabeth and James L, 223. 
Bank-notes, Factory of, 135. 
Bankes, Sir Henry, residence, 706. 
Banks, Sir Edward (1835), builder 

of London and Southwa^rk 

bridges, mont., loi. 
Banks, Sir Joseph, P.R.S., at 

Spring Grove ; his plants and 

parties ; died at (1820), 561. 
Banks, Thomas (1805), sculpture 

by, 417- 
Banks, W. C, church by, 417. 
Banstead House, 19. 
Banti, statue of Napoleon I., 151- 
Barbauld, Mrs. (1825), at Burford 

Bridge, 55; at Hampstead, 

285. 

Barbauld, Rev.Rochemont, minis- 
ter at, 287, 349. 

Barber, C, residence, 361. 

Barber, Alderman (1740). tomb. 

Barber, W. S., church by, 416. 
Barbone, Sarah, daughter of 
Praise Barbone, buried (1635), 

66s. 
Barclay's Plot for assassinating 

William HL, scene of, 627. 
Barclay, C. H., residence, 455. 
Barclay, G. Gvumey^ seat, 419. 
Barclay, H. D., restdenoe, 53. 
Barclay, H. F.,t " 
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Barclay, Rev. James (DictiooaryX 

curate, 165. 
Barclay, Robert, residence, 158. 
Bardo&, manor of, c 
Bar^est. legend or, 65. 
Baring. T. C., residence, 343. 
Bark Hart, so named by Queen 

EUsabetn, 46a 
Barker, G., residence, 463. 
Barkluun. Dr. J[ohn, antiquary 

(1649X neld Uving, 217. 
Barkham, Sir RoMrt (1644), and 

Lady ; mont, 6aa. 
Barking Abbey. 90, 
Bam, remarkable old, 319. 
Barnard, Aid. Sir John (1764), 

mont, ^4a 
Bame, John (x6x^X niont, 698. 
Bamet, battle of, 99 ; site, 266 ; 

obelisk commemorating, 267. 
Bamet church restored [re- 
opened, 1875], 39. 
Bamsfield House, 576. 
Baron's Cave, Reigate, 484. 
Barracks, cavtdry. erected on 

Hownslow Heath (1793), 371 ; 

infantry, 676. 
Barret, George (X784X landscapes 
^ at Morbury, ^a^ 
** ' * Hon. Samuel 



(x8c(^, portrait, 356. 
Barrow Green House, 463. 
Barrows, 6, 46, 47, xi8, 134, 239, 

463, 706. 
Barry, Mrs., actress, lived (1706— 

Barry, Sir Charles (x86o), build- 
ings bvp 9, 66a. 

Bany, Charles (the younger), 
buildings by, X57, 158. 

Barry, James (x8o6), painting by, 
603. 

Bartholomew, R., residence, 343. 

Bartleet, W. G., residence. 5U. 

Bartoli, Pietro Santo (1700), draw- 
ings by, 730. 

Bartolini, sculptiire by, xsi. 

Bartolommeo, Fra, painting by, 
464 ; drawings by, 730. 

Bartolozzi, F. (1813), lived, 450. 

Barton, Bernard, Quaker poet 
(X849), at Tottenham, 623. 

Barton, Mrs., Sir Isaac Newton's 
niece and housekeeper, seat, 

Bartrcm, T. R., residence, 9a 

Barwell Coiut, 360. 

Base-line of first .trigonometrical 

survey, 372. 
Basevi, George (1845), buildings 

by, 92, 262, 642. 
Bassano, Giacomo, painting by, 

307. 
Bassen, Van, painting by, 3xa 
Bassett family, manor of, 68a 
Batchworth, 500. 
Bath, Lord, at Richmond (to play 

whist), 493. 
Bath, Lady, residence, 633. 
Bathurst, Allan, xst Lord (1775), 

seat ; his gardening, 486. 
Bathurst, Henry, and Earl, Lord 

Chancellor (X794), seat, 442. 



Bathurst, Henry, 3iti Earl (i834)> 
lived, 706 ; portrait, 726. 

Batoni, paintmg by, 3xx. 

Batten, Sir W., Commander of^e 
Navy, buried (X667X 656. 

Battiscombe, Percival, residence. 

Battles at : Bamet, 29 ; Brentford, 
56 : St. Albans, saa,«44. 

Bauer, Francis, F.R.d., buried 
(1840), 389. 

Baxendale, Salisbury, residence, 

374- 
Baxter, Richard (Nonconformist 

divine, x6piX lived, 637. 
Baxter, William (1733), master at 

Tottenham school, 624. 
Bay Cotuge, Edmonton, house in 

which Ciharles Lamb lived and 

died, 164. 
Bayfordbury, contains Kit-Cat 

portraiu and other Tonson 

relics, 33. 
Baylis, 576 

Baylis, Thomas, residence, 223. 
Beach, Mary, nurse of Pope (x 725), 

mont., 641. 
Beacon, ancient, 266. 
Beacon Hill, 475. 
Bean, M^jor G. (18X5X mont, 503. 
Bean, Patty (1785), mont., 468. 
Beard, Johin (smger, 179XX mont, 

293. 
Beauchamp, Richard, Bishop of 

Salisbury (148 iX tomb, 7x9. 
Beauchamp, EarL residence. 707. 
Beauclerk, Lady Di. (x8o8X lived, 

502, 633 ; buned, 504 ; portrait, 

587. 
Beauclerk, Lord Henry (x76xX 

mont, 564. 
Beauclerk, Topham (X780X lived, 

443* 
Beaufort, AdmL Sir Francis (X857X 

portrait, 255. 
Beaufort House, Walham Green, 

65a 
Beaufort, Mary Duchess of, por- 
trait, 265. 
Beaumont, residence of Warren 

Hastings, now Roman Catholic 

College, 735. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, portnuts, 

408. 
Beaumont, F. H., residence, 65. 
Beaumont, Miss, residence, 639. 
Beauties, Hampton Court, 306 ; 

Windsor, 308. 
Bec^ Anthony, Bp. of Durham, 

died 13XX, 169. 
Beckenham Plac^ 36. 
Beckett, Thomas a, stayed at, 32X; 

scholar at, ^26. 
Beckton, works of Chartered Gas 

Comp., x6x, 7«. 
Becontree Heath, 133. 
Bed of Ware, the great, 5x8, 674. 
Bedford, Anne, Countess of; 

mother of William Lord Russell, 

portrait, 272. 
Bedford, Bridget, Countess Dow- 
ager of (x6oo), founded chapel ; 

mont , 678. 



Bedford, Fkancis, 4th Eaxl 

(x64xX lived, i<A 
Bedford, Lucy. CcmnteM of, fiv 

Bedford, F., church by, 453< 
Bedfords, 331. 
Beddington Houae, 39. 
Beddim^ton Pwrfc, Roman rem 

Bedwell,'v^.Yoae of the txansbu 

of the Bible, d. x63aX vicar ; 

descriptioa of Tottenham, 6 

mont, 623. 

Bedwell Park, aoj. _ . . ^ 

Beech Bottom, a Bntiah m 

Be«:h HUl Pwk, High Beech, : 
Beech trees, remarkable, 07, ; 

BeSh, w! P., resi de nce, ST*. 
Beech Wood, 344. , .. , 
Beechey, Sir W7<i839). ^^ « 

portraits by, 399, 37^ 7^^ 
Beechmont, 54$^ 
Begg, Mrs., residence, 74. 
Belhus, x8. 

Bell, John, sculpture by, TSO- 
Bellamy, J., church by, 34*. 
Bellamy, Thomas, church 

663. 
Bellot, Joseph Ren«(z853)bobe] 

to, 254. . , 

Bellucci, A. (1706), paintmgt 

Belmont, East Bamet^ 3>* 
Belmont, Mill Hill, 43Z. 
Beknont Castle, 345. 
Behnont House, 557. ^ 
Belsham, William (Z899X «s«S 

and historian, fived, 278. 
Belsize House, aSo; enterta 

mentsat, 383. ^ , 
Beltraffio, G. A., pamting by, z 
Belvedere, Kent, 41* 
Belvedere, Wimbledon, 706. 
Benbow, Vice-Admiral (Z702X 

Sayes Court, Z44 ; portrait, a 
Benchesham, Z3Z. 
Benedict XIV., Pope(z758Xp 

trait, 31 z. 
Benhilton, S93- 

Benn, Anthony (z6z8X mont, 44 
Bennet, Rev. Jaoies, editor 

Roger Ascham's Works, k< 

school at, 359. 
Bennet, Dame Leonom (Z03 

mont, 647. 
Bennet, Sir John, K.R, Lc 

Ossuslton (x6o«X mont^ 3x8. 
Bennet, Capt John (170^^ moa 

32. 

Bennet, Timothy, secured fi 

passage through Bushey Pai 

69 ; lived, 3x3. 
Bensley, Sir WUliam, R.N. (z8o 

mont, 52. 
Bentham, Jeremy (Z833X fivi 

463. 
Bentley, Jas., residence, 95. 
Bentley, Richard (Z783X assii 

Horace Walpole at Strawben 

583 ; buried, 604. 
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Bentley. Thomas (1780), Wedg- 

wooa s partner, mont , X07. 
Bentley Heath, 474. 
Bentley Priory, 56^. 
Benton, G. T. , residence, 737. 
Benyon, Rev. E. F., residence, 88. 
Berens, H. Halse, residence, 557. 
Berens, R. B., residence, 135. 
Beresford, Col. Marcus. M.P., 

residence, 550. 
Berg, Henri, Comte de, portrait, 

725. 
Berghem, paintings by, 157, ^08. 
Berkeley, Earl of, attacked by a 

highwayman, 371. 
Berkeley, Earls of, seat, X2X ; 

family monts., xaz. 
Berkeley Hunt, old kennel of, 509. 
Berkeley of Stratton, John Loid 

(1768), 633 ; mont., 64X. 
Berkeley, Admiral Sir W., por- 
trait, 255. 
Berkhamstead House; 43. 
Berkheiden, G., paintmg by, X53. 
Bernard, Lady (Aula Robin 

Grey), lived, 707. 
Bernard's Heath, scene of 2nd 

battle of St Albans, 544. 
Bemers, Juliana (c. 1500), abbess 

of Sopwell Nunnery, 539 ; Boke 

of St. Alban's, 523, 539. 
Berry, Mary, at Combe Bank, 593. 
Berry, Mary and Agnes, at 

Twickenh^, 638 ; grave, 468. 
Berry, Rear-Adml. Sur Edward 

(1831X portrsdt, 255. 
Berry, w. E., residence, 452. 
Berry Wood, la 
Berrymeade Priory, 4. 
Besboroueh, Brabason Ponsonby, 

Earl of, house and collections 

at Roehampton, 51 x. 
Besborough House, 511. 
Betchworth Clump, 43. 
Betchworth House, 43. 
Betham, Rev. Edward, gifts and 

bequests, 346. 
Bethell, Richard (Lord West- 
bury, d. 1873), lived^52. 
Bethune, Lieut. -Col. Drinkwater 

(siege of Gibraltar, d. X844), 

lived ; mont, 4x5. 
Betterton, Thomas, the actor 



(i7io), portrait, 7, 409, 
ulah Spa, 454. 
Bevan, Fredenck Lee, residence. 



Beuk 
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Bevan, R. C L., residence, X89. 
Bevan, Thos., residence, 576. 
Beveridge, Bp. (1708), vicar, XS9. 
Bexley, Nicholas Vansittart Lord 

(Chancellor of the Exchequer), 

residence and death (iBy>)j X34. 
Bible, Mazarene, fine copy of, 2xx. 
Bible Society, origin, xx2. 
Bickersteth, Rev. Robert (Bishop 

of Ripon), incumbent, xx3. 
Bickley Hall, 45. 
Bidder, G.P., residence, 438. 
Billington, Mrs. Eliz. (18x8), 

singer, lived, 376. 
Binning, Lord, lived, 31. 
Birch Grove, 43a 



Bircham, F. T., residence, 663. 

Bird, Edward, hanged X7X4, 
mont, 48^. 

Bird, Franas, statue by, 33a 

Bishop, George, F.R.S., residence 
and observatory, 633. 

Bishop, Sir Henry R. (musical 
composer, d. X855), mont, 318. 

Bishops of London, summer re- 
sidence of, 223. 

Bishop's Hall, 41 x. 

Bishop's Walk, asx. 

Bishopsgate, 733. 

BittaucYf 43X. 

Black House, 619. 

Black Potts, 138. 

Blackett, J. C, residence, 6ia 

Blackmore, Sir Richard (1739), 
lived, 6x5. 

Blackness. 640. 733. 

Blacksmith, tne Harmonious, X63, 

567. 
Blaine, D. P., residence, 485. 
Blaize, St, well and oratory, 63. 
Blake Hall, 52. 
Blake, Robert, General of the 

Fleet (1657), portrait, 355. 
Blake, William (X827), artist, at 

Hampstead, 391. 
Blake, William, woollen-draper, 

philanthropist, and author of 

'Silver Drops,' founds first 

voluntary Charity School at 

Highgate, 349- 
Blakesware (tne Blakesmore of 

Charles Lamb's Essay), 673. 
Bland; (^neral, lived, 383. 
Blenkiron, W., racehorse stud, 

X71. 
Blind, Royal Normal College and 

Academy of Music for the, 454. 
Blindley Heath, 333. 
Bliss, Nathaniel, astronomer royal, 

buried (1764), jx6. 
Blomfield, A. W., buildings by, 

X3X, X36, x63, ao8, 343, 349, 364, 

550, 700. 
Blomfield, Bp. (iB^t), mont, 33a 
Blore, E., church by, 579. 
Blotmt, Charles, deistical writer 

(X693), mont^ <09. 
Blount, G., building by, 60. 
Blount, Sir H. Pope, 'Voyage 

into the Levant' (1683), mont, 

509. 
Blount, Martha and Theresa, por- 
traits, 588. 
Blount, Sir Thomas Pope, * De 

Re Poetica ' (1697), mont, 509. 
Bloxam, R., residence, X7X. 
Blucher, Pxince von, portrait, 736. 
Bludder, Sir Thomas (x6x8), and 

wife, monts., 485. 
Blunt, Rev. Henry (X843), rector, 

590- 
Blyth, H. H., residence, 554. 
Board, Major, residence, 687. 
Boar's Head, annual wrestling for, 

36a 
Bockman, paintings by, 306. 
Bodkin, SirW.. lived, 353. 
Bodle, Miss, residence, 98. 
Bodley, Sir Thomas (i6x8X 



founder of Bodleian Library, 

lived, 336. 
Boehm, J. £., sculpture by, 730, 

736. 
Bohn, H. G., residence, 639. 
Bohun, Humphrey de, manor of, 

»73« 
Bohun John de. Earl of Hereford 

and Essex (X335), buried, 578. 
Bold, Henry, author of ' Virgil 

Travestie'^(i683), mont, 643. 
Boleyn, Aime, traditions respect- 
ing. 74, Z63 ; at Hampton Court, 

3^ ; arrested, 35a 
Bohngbroke Lod^e, 334. 
Bolingbroke, Henry St. Jdm 

Lord (1751). rural retreat, 138 ; 

its decoration, X39 ; sale, 139 ; 

lived, 33a; at Pope's Villa, 634. 
Bolton, Duke of, lived, 5a 
Bolton, Lavinia, Duchess of (Polly 

Peadium, d. X760), lived, 50; 

mont., 363. 
Bonaparte, Princes Joseph and 

Lycien, resided, X4a 
Bonaparte, Prince Lucien, resi- 
dence, 343. 
Bonar, Thompson and Mrs., miu> 

dered'(x8x3), X03. 
Bone, H., K.A. (X834), enamels 

by, X5X, XS2, X78. 
Bonevet, AdmL of France, met by 

Earl of Surrey, 47. 
Bonham Carter, Mrs., residence, 

388. 
Bonningtons, 374. 
Bonsor, Mrs., residence, 603. 
Bookham Grove, 53. 
Bookham Lodge, 53. 
Booksellers' Provident Retreat, 3. 
Boord, J., residence, 317. 
Booth, Barton, actor, buried 

(1733X i«o. 
Booth, Hohler H., residence, 

Booui, Nathaniel, last Lord Dela- 
mere, buried (X770X 286. 

Boothby, Col. G., residence, 555. 

Bordall, W., vicar of Chiswick 
(d. X435), built tower of church, 

Bordone, Paris, painting by, 307. 
Boreman, Richard, last Abbot of 

St Albans, 537. 
Borlase, Rev. W. (X772), Cornish 

antiquary, contributes to Pope's 

grotto, 635. 
Borough-English, custom of, 94, 

X05, 158. 
Borwick, R. H., readence, 556. 
Bosanquet, A., residence, 560. 
Bosanquet, H. J. S., residence, 64. 
Bosanquet, J. W., residence, 185. 
Boscawen, Hon. Mrs. , lived, 503. 
Boscawen, Field-Marshal Ed- 
ward, portrait, 355. 
Bostall or Borstal Heath, 2, 474. 
Boston House, Brentford, 58. 
Boston House, Hayes, 334. 
Bosville, Sir Ralph, entertains 

Queen Elizabeth, 510. 
Botanic Gardens, Royal, Kew, 

history and description of> 39^. 
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BoUtnic Muaeum, Kjt», 393, 

Ikitl^ J., painting* by, 167, 177. 

r[otl<?ys, 51. 

Ikhtwell, 336* 

ifotvrell Lodje^ 33^. 

iJoiilJcr, rtPfuHuilile granite ^ 3a 

leam. ijS. 
Ilgumc, Vincent (1747?^ buried, 

]loume Waitr, ristng of, iiG. 

Itgtisfield, Ksp icsidcnce, 4.^. 

]tou!it«d« Jh , rv^kdcnocr 707H 

IJowr HridEc, 579. 

i:ownter. Lady* residence, 4^0^ 

]1o*t^r Hmitt^t 313- 

Bow«« MEinDr, 5601 

Jlowlcsi, H, U IJ^i residence, 178. 

Uowliiij^ Green^ noted place of en- 
tertiinricnt, PutticV. * jS ; :ifter- 
wnnl^ rci idcDce of WillLiin Pit:, 

,. *'^ w 

Bowycr. Mpi,, mont* iir 

Bowj'cr, Williiim, learucd printer 

(1737), mom., 4^9. 
Etwt tr*e*, I S+. 
Boyd, Sir John, builds home at 

Danwn Park, 6Sa, 
B^yle, rield'Manlial Rich^rJ, 

aod sutd la^t Lord Shinikon 

(i^4flX Jived. 6j5j i crionu. 660. 
Boyle. klchard± archLLec;t Earl of 

b(4r1in^ton, KIs CbLiwick villa, 

to&, ditdl (1753), io/K 
Boyle, Sir Robert, portnitt 31 1- 
Boyle, Robert (1691), Nituxd 

Phibsopher, lived, 639, 
Itoyle Farm, 143. 
li&ylc'fi Court, fiSan 
lioys" Hr>me, Hortgn Kirby, 368. 
BrncCn Fr E.^ residence, 576. 
"JfiickcnljurE: 

dence, 550. 
Bradhounie Halb Sio- 
Bradley, James (176^), discovery 

of Aiierratioti, 3S5 ; residence 

and observ^itioiis at WBiiKte:!^, 

BraanioTe House, 377. 
Btadsihav, Presiidem (1653), lived, 

73 : hcuEe, fifiin 
Brady^ NitholasCiTaS), lived, 504, 
BraJifLiTir jQfin(t3ji), portrait, jBS. 
Branch HlLI Lodge, ^9^. 
Brtuidcnburii; An^pAch, Margra- 

vine, house cuid etttettainmcntf^ 

1176. 
Btaudenburj;: House, 375 : Queen 

Caroliue bved aad died atfiSai), 

aj6. 
Bnuidodn, D^vidj F.SLA^^dituxhes 

by, IJ&, J35. 
Brandon, Raphael, church by, 755. 
Brandon, Thonui^, residence, 69^, 
Brandceth, Mrs- r residence, 4a:* 
Brank or fOsfip'a bridle, £6t. 



BifLckcnLfurE, M;^or 



■e 



Brauc4 : Abbots' Langley, s ; 
Addinj^tan, 6 ; Aldenham, a : 
Asbford. iC ; Avuley, iB ; Bark- 






. ton, 40 : Betchwortht 43 ; Bex- 
le^r 45 : itlcichinilcy. 51 : Book- 
hjtn, S3 : Krcmiiey, 61 ; Brox- 
buumc, ^2 ; Ui-fledt, 70; Car- 
ibaltofl, T5 ; Chaifoiit Si^ Giie*. 
Sz: Chaliont St, Peter^ a3 ; 
Chean. 8«; Chels^ld, Bj ; 
Cheiihuntj 94 i Chewenijuf^ 07 ; 
L^hiiEweU (celebrated or Ab«^ 
HanneU. 1*3 r), 98; Chiiiel- 
hurst, 103; Uobham, 113; Co^t- 
ley, T»; Cray St. Mary, 124; 
t^agenham, ip: Dvtford, 136 ; 
Denham (of Aj^es Jordan, hit 
Abb«!i of Syoti)^ t+o; Ditton< 
14S ; Drayton, 154 ; KaHt Ham, 
(6[ ; Ka:itwick, lOa; l^dc^ware, 
163; Edmomau, tfi* ; Eahftn, 
i6<6 ; Enfield {line), i8a ; Erith, 
TOi ; E^scnden, ^07 ; EwelK 
E13 ; Farley, aij : FarmlnjE- 
ham, ais: Finchlcy, aiT ; FuT- 
b.Tm, asQ ; Greenfortf. 246 ; 
Hadley, i6j ; Halstead, W9 : 
H,irclicldi 316 j HarMtt^ton, 
iia; Harrow^ 3*1 ; Kayea. 
Kentk 334; Hayeis MiddleaeK, 
J16 : Helton (cunouK) 34a 3 
Hillingdon^ 357 ; Korndon, 
East, ^fii ; Hrjrniey, 364 : Hor- 
ton Kirbyj ^Gfi ; Kgn^ofli 374 ; 
Ickenham, 375 ; Inj^rave, 37^ ; 
Isle worth, ^h ; Ivcr, 383 : Kel- 
vedon, 3S4 ; ICem^mu, 3B4 ; 
Kingsbury, ^^5 ; King a Lang- 
'*;y. 397 '. Kinff:*ton. 400 ; I jm- 
bourne, 411; Langley Mivrsh, 
417 ; Latton, 47^ ; Leather- 
head, 415 ; Ltwifibam, 417 : 
Littleton, 431 : Lultlnjzsto^ie, 
433: Mersthairt, 4^5: Mickle- 
ham, 49^^ Mims, North, 434; 
Mole^ey, Eadt, 437, Mordeij, 
43S ; NorthfI«t, 451 ; Northolt, 
fa ; NutticJd, 455 ; Ockenden, 
orth, 456; Ockenden, Sou thj 
437; Ongar, 458; Orpington, 
460 i Oxtead, 463 ; Perivale, 
467 ■ Pinner, 470 : Rainham, 
4S1 ; Ricbmond, 503 ; Rick- 
mansworth, ^oSi R{>ydon, 315: 
Ruislm, 515; St, Al>jans, 534, 
540; Sea!, 547; Southfleet,j3^j 
Stanford Rivers, 563 ; Stiflferd, 
571 ; Stoke d'Abernon (amoag 
the finest extant)^ 57a i Stoke 
Poffes, 575 : Stone, 577 : Sun- 
dridge, 593 ; I'Tieydon Gornon, 
tqSt Thorpe, 610; Thurrock, 
West, 611; Tottenham, 6*3: 
Upminster, €431 Upton, 644: 
Widtham Abbty, 6541 Waltham- 
stovif,657^ Waltan-upon -Thames, 
660 ? Waren 674 ; Watford, 679 ; 
Weald. South, 631 ; We^terharan 
eSfi; WeybHdce, 653; Wick- 
ham, Eait, 695 ; Wickham, 
West. 697 ; Willesden, 65S : 
St. Gearge'i Cliapcl, Windsor, 
■ao: Worniley, 754; Wyrardis- 

^ >nryt,r55- , ^ 

Bi-a^'j SirReguiaLdifoundtchapelT 
bUfied (1503^), 719. 
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Breakspeve, Nicholu (Pa 
Adrian IV., d. 1159}, bid 
place, f ; reputed dindy «a 
317: favoums Abbot of ! 
Alba^K, Sai. 

Breakspe^rs, 317^ 

Breech'foodiag guiu, sadeati y 

Brentford, baitic of, 56. 

Brentford, kin£3 of, 56; uu^S 
witches, S7. 

Bretts, ig. 

Brewer Strcei, 51^ 

Brewers' CompSLOy's AlnUboiU 

Bntkcndoti, 34T. 
BrickendoDbury, 341, 
Bridewik, Up, qf Chkhei 

^167^), mout,, 710. 
Bndse, Staines, one of eadi 

after I^ndon on Lower Tbam 

f6a. 
Bridgtf J,, residence, 336. 
Bridgetine*}, only convent o^ 

England, 378. 
Bridgman, Sir OrlAndo (16} 

monL, &04, 
Briggin's Park, 374, 
Brigga, H. P., R.A. ^844% p« 

ingshy, 355, a^dt 
Brigi^tock, Mrs., residence^ tSg. 
Broad hams, 463. 
BrUiidliarst, Hon. Mr^, residem 

Soo. 
Brocket family monts., 316. 
Brocket Hall, 3=6. 
Bnockham Home, Indnsdi 

School, 60U 
Brockham Lodge, residence 

Captain Morns, 60. 
Eroctham Warren, 60, 
fijDckley Hill, supposed site 

Romflji SuUonicac, 163. 
Brodie, Sir Benj. , BarL , reftidepc 

60. 
Erodrick fenuly tnoDts., 6^5 ; sea 

666. 
Brotlie, Madame de, livedo 43a 
Broke House, afitjn 
EJTDkenbLirst Hotute, 663. 
Broroky College, 6a, 
Bromley Palace, 62. 
Bromptou, Ridiurdi portrait b^ 

915. 
Brondesbury, 65^^ 
Brotidtsljury Park, 699. 
Bronnno, painting by, 30?. 
Brook Green, 17B, 
Brooke, Edward, residence, 354, 
Brookes, Robert, residence, 199^. 
BrookfieU House, 354. 
Brookland House, 676, 
Broakmans, 433, 
Brooks, f.j churches by, 468 ^ 
Broom Houk, 324, 
Broome Park, 43. 
Broomiield, CInpham, iti. 
BroomJield, Stanmore, s*5- 
Broomheld Park, 560. 
Brouncfcer, Henry, Vtsct. (168* 

lived, 5^1 : monL, 501. 
Brown, Sir Anthony (1S67X found 

&choulE> and amAhouKa^ 6a 

brass, 6S1. 
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Brown, Lyde, residence; collec- 
tion of antique sculpture ; death, 
706, 

Brown, Launcelot (Capability, 
d- 1783), house built by, 206 ; re- 
arranges grounds at Claremont, 
206 ; Kew, 390 ; Richmond, 494 ; 
Syon, 602; Totteridgo, 626; 
Danson Park, 682 ; George III. 
on his death , 390. 

Browne, Dr. Edward, physician to 

Charles II. (1708), mont, 451. 
Browne, Sir Richard (1604X mont. 
to, at Deptford, 146. 

Browne, William (Britannia's Pas- 
torals, c. 1645), lived, 44. 

Brownlowe, Dame Dorothy (1700), 
mont., 594. 

Broxbourne Bury, 64. 

Bruce Castle, 618, manor-house of 
the Bruces of Scotland ; resi- 
dence of Lord Compton, the 
Lords Colerane, and of Aid. 
Townsend, 618 ; converted into 
a school by Rowland Hill and 
brothers, 619. 

Bruce, James (1794), African tra- 
veller, married, 334. 

Bruce, Lord Justice Sir J. 
Knight, residence, 51 x. 

Brun, Robert de(i4i7), mont, 87. 

Brunswick House, residence of 
Dowager Duchess of Brunswick, 
49. 

Brunswick, Duke of, portrait, 726. 

Bruyns, 457. 

Brydges, James, Paymaster of the 
Forces in the reign of Queen 
Anne, lived, 72. 

Buccleuch, Duke of, seat, soi. 
576. 

Buccleuch House, and garden par- 
ties, 501. 

Buchan, Mrs., residence, 313. 

Buckingham, George Villiers, ist 
Duke of (1628), portraits, 263, 
310, 407, 462 ; of sons, 725. 

Buckingham, George Villiers, 2nd 
Duke of (1688), kills Earl of 
Shrewsbury in a duel, 26 ; por- 
trait, 725. 

Buckland Court, 65. 

Buckland Lodge, 65. 

Buckler, Charles, churches by, 
592. 709- 

Buckley, Samuel, editor of Thu- 
anus (1741), mont., 364. 

Bucknall, John Askell (1796), 
mont., 680. 

Budgett, J. S., residence, 160. 

Bud worth, J. P., residence, 247. 

Bui, John (162 1), mont., 395. 

Bull's Cross, 185. 

Bull, J , residence, 445. 

Bullen, J. N., residence, 590. 

Bulstrode, 230, 

Bulstrode family brasses, 644. 

Bulstrode House, 342. 

Bulwer, Sir E. Lytton, Lord 
Lytton (1873), lived, 223, 470. 

Bulwer, Sir Henry Lytton (Lord 
Dalling, d. 1872), lived, 502. 

Bundy, Dr. Richard, lived, 31. 
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Banning (Gty axdiitecO^ building 

by, 577- 
Bunsen, Barcm vcm (1B60X lived, 

626. 
Banter, R. W., residence, 122. 
Bunting, J. F., residence, 182. 
Btmtings, 375. 
Burbage, Richard, Shak^xaie's 

partner in Blackfriais (1619), 

lived, 226 ; portrait; 155. 
Burchell, Dr., African traveller, 

lived, 225. 
Burdett, LieuL-CoL F., residence, 

499- 
Burdett, Sir Francis (1844), lived, 
149, 706 ; duel with Mr. Paull, 

Burdett, Cci. Sedley, residence, 

Burdett-Coutts, Bartmess, seat, 

Burford Bridge, ^5. 

Burges, W., buildings T)y, 135, 
323 ; restoration of Waltham 
Abbey church, 653- 

Burgh, H. de, residence, 154- 

Burgh, Hubert de. Chief Justi- 
ciary (1243), takes sanctuary in 
Merton Priory, 426. 

Burgoyne, Sir J. (1792), lived, 224- 

Burhill, 662. 

Burial custom, 619. 

Burke, Edmund (1797), meeting 
with Erskine at Hampstead, 
283 ; lived, 472 ; portrait, 409. 

Burleigh (Burghley), William 
CecU, Lord (1598), builds Theo- 
balds, 605 ; entertains Queen 
Elizabeth there, 605 ; his house- 
keeping, 60^ ; diary and papers, 
330 ; portraits, 263, 329. 

Burlington, architect Earl of, 
his Chiswick villa, xo8 ; died, 
107. 

Bum, W., mausoleum by, 512. 

Bumejr, Dr. Charles (18 17), poetic 
inscription by, 95 ; tutor and 
marriage, 107 ; rector, 147 ; kept 
school, 278. 

Bumey, Fanny (Madame D'Ar- 
blay, d. 1840), at Kew, 389 ; at 
Norbury ; marriage ; writes 
Camilla ; Camilla Lacy built for, 
430- 

Bumham Abbey, 66'; Beeches, 66. 

Burton, Decimus, buildings by. 

Burton, Ilezekiah (i68z), rectory, 
27. 

Burwood House, 662. 

Burwood Park, 662. 

Bury HaU, 166. 

Bury Hill, 152. 

Bury, Talbot, churches by, 436, 
623. 

Bush Hill Park, 707. 

Bushey Hall, 69. 

Bushey House, 60. 

Bushnell, John (1701), sculpture 
by, 220. 

Bute, Earl (1792), at White Lodge, 
Richmond, 495; at Twicken- 
ham, 639. 
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Bute House, seat of Marquis cf 

Bute,470L 
Butler, Joseph, Bpi of Dui1ian> 

(Anak>gy. d. 1752X li^f«d. 287- 
Butler, J. F., readence, 99. 
Butterfiekl, W., churches by, 16, 

29, 222, 274, 275, 622, 693. 
Buttenrick Mao<Mr House, 277. 
Butts, Sir W., phj-sidan to Hemy 



VIII. (i545)> moot., 22a. 
Buxton, Edward X 



residence 
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Buxton, Thomas Fowell, resi- 
{ dence, 568. 

! Byfield, Nicholas (1622), vicar of 
I Isleworth, 381- 
. B>-field, Re\-. Richard (1664), 

mont., 440. 
j Byfleet Lodge, 7a 
! Byles. Rt. Hon. Sir J., residence, 

317- 
B>-ng, AdmL George, zst Visct. 

Torrington (1733), portrait, 256. 
Byng, AdmL (1757). uved. 435. 



Byron, AdmL (1786), bimed. 642. 
Byron, AdmL Richard (1837), 

mont., 415. 
Byron, E., residence, 117. 
Byron, Lord (1824), scholar at 

Harrow ; tree and tomb, 322 ; on 

prospect from Shooter's Hill, 

555- 

Cabal, The, meeting-place, ^o. 
Cade, Jack (1450), encamped at, 

46, 548. 
Cadell, Thos. (publisher), buried 

(1803), 172. 
Caen Wood, 71. 
Caen Wood Towers, 354. 
Caesar cro<«sed Thames, 118. 
Caesar's Camp, Wimbledon, 700, 

705; destroyed by landowner, 

705- 
C:aesar's Well. 386. 
(Jaesar, Sir Julius (1636), seat ; 

entertains Queen Elizabeth, 43I ; 

lived, 620. 
Caledon, Countess of, seat, 421. 
Calico Printing Works, 122. 
Callard, Mrs., residence, 69. 
Callcott, Sir A W. (1844), paint- 
ing by, 77. 
Calonne. M. C. A. de (1802), 

Frencn minister, lived, 706- 
Calvert, Lady (1622), mont., 341. 
Camborne House, 502. 
Cambridge, Asylum for Soldiers* 

Widows, 403. 
Cambridge, Archdeacon, livedo 

632. 
Cambridge Cottage, 390. 
Cambridge, Duke 0/(1850), buried^ 

388 ; portrait, 726. 
Cambridge, Ducness of, residence^ 

390- 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 

632. 
Cambridge, 
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house ; literary parties : BosweU, 

Johnson. Reynolds, and Gibbon 

at : death, 633 : mont., 642. 
Cambridge Ivu>k, Twickenham, 

633. 
Camden, Charles Pratt, Earl 

(1704), lived, X03 ; mont., 547. 
Camden, Marquis, seat of, 548. 
Camden I^ace, 103. 
Camden, William (1633), lived, 103. 
Cameb reared at, 607. 
Camiield, 307. 
Camlet Moat, lurking-place of 

Dick Turain, 174, 189. 
Campbell, Caroline, daughter of 

4th Duike of Argyll, and wife 

of Field-Marshal Conway,mont., 

593- 
Campbell, Colin (Z734X mansion 

by, 668. 
Camipbell, Colquhoun, Rev. J. E., 

residence, 687. 
Campbell, Lady Frederick, Coim- 

tess Ferrers, burnt to death 



Campbell, "' 



Sir Hugh, residence, 



Campbell, John, afterwards Duke 

of Argyll, rebuilds Combe Bank, 

593. 
Campbell, Thomas (1844), at 

Hampstead, 389 ; at Sydenham, 

599; son at asylum at High 

Beech, 343. 
Campe, Lawrence, almshouses 

founded by, 33. 
Campegius, (>mlinal, at, 47. 
Canal, Grand Junction,terminates, 

58. 
Canaletto, paintings by, 177, 338^ 

306, 583. 7a8. 
Candeler, Richard (1603X mont., 

633. 
Candy, Mrs., residence, 97. 
Cannuaro, former residence of 

Duke of Cannizaro, 707. 
Canning, Elizabeth, story of, 183. 
Canning, Geoige, duel with Lord 

Castlcreagh, 478; died (1837]^ 

zio; portrait, 736. 
Canning, Sir Samuel, Bart, resi- 
dence, 3. 
Canova, sculpture by, 151, 68x. 
Cantecroix, beatrice. Princess of, 

portrait, 735. 
Canterbury, Abps., seat of, 5 ; 

former palaces, 136, X30, 404, 

463; chapel, 130; occasional 

residences, 331, 335, 439 ; monts. , 

6, Z38, Z39. 
Canterbury, Manners Sutton, 

ViscL, Speaker of House of 

ComoMms (184^), mont, 6. 
Canterbury Pilgnms,halting-places 

of, X36, 483, 597, 6x0. 
Capel, Arthur, ist Lord and Lady, 

portraits of, 364. 
Capel, Sir Henry, seat ; visited by 

Evelyn, 389. 
Capel, Lady, lived ; buried, 389. 
Capel Housc^ 185. 
Capo d'Istrias, Count, portrait^ 

736. 



Capper, R., residence, 3x8. 

Caravaggio. paintingby, X57. 

Garden, Aid. Sir Robert, resi- 
dence, 438. 

Cardinal, Earl of, duel with Capt 
H. Tuckett, 705. 

Cardigan House, 50a 

Cardinal's Cap, remains of Roman 
camp, 53. 

Carew uumily, seat of, 38 ; history, 
38 ; monts., 40. 

Carew, Sir George, portrait, 3xa 

Carew, Sir Nicholas, liveid, 5x ; 
built house, 9a 

Carey family seat, 373. 

Carigan, lliomas, Prmce of, 735. 

Carme, J. W., residence, 336. 

Carlingford, Lord, seat, 580 ; pot- 
trait, 588. 

Carlisle, Lucy, Countess of, por- 
trait, 735. 

Carlos, 3'homas (1665), mont, 33x. 

Caroline, Queen of George 11.^ at 
Hampton Court, 303 ; at Rich- 
mond, 491 ; her alterations there, 

493: 

Carolme, Princess of Wales, Queen 
of George IV., lived, 50, 85 ; 
appoints Ranger of Greenwich 
Park, 40 ; died (x83x)at Branden- 
burg House, 376. 

Carpenter, H. H., church by, 87. 

Carpenters' Company's Alms- 
houses, 643. 

Carr, Sir Edward (1635), mont, 

357' 
Carracci, Annibale, paintings by, 

Cwrsnalton Park, 75. 

Carter, John, F.S.A.(i8x7),buried, 

386. 
Cartoons, copied in tapestry, 44a 
Cartwright, George, actor, lived, 

336 ; portrait 155. 
Cartwright, Nlajor (X834), lived, 

X85 ; mont, 3x7. 
Gary, Rev. H. F. (translator of 

Dante, d. X844), purchased 

Hogarth's house, xo8. 
Cassivellaunus, town of, 5x8 

opposes Csesar crossing the 

lhames,xx8; supposed vestiges 

of Oppidum, 545. 
Castlebar, XS9. 
CasUe Hill, X89. 
Castle House, 555. 
Castle Wood, 555. 
Castlemaine, Barbara PaUner, 

Countess of, and Duchess of 

Cleveland, buried (1700), xo6 ; 

at Richmond, 49X ; puUs down 

Nonsuch, 447. 
Castlenau, hamlet and reservoirs, 

38. 
Castlereagh, Lord, Marauis of 

Londonderry, duel with Can- 
ning, 478 ; residence ; died (x833), 

X34. 
Castro, painting by, 68x. 
Cater. J. W., residence, x88. 
Caterham Court House, 78. 
Catherine of Braganza (X705) at 

Hampton, 30X ; lived, 377 ; por- 



traits, 935, 364 ; as Britam 

734. 
Catherine IL of Russia (1796), i 

trait, 407. 
Cattle Market, Fordgn, 143. 
Cattlevy J., residence, zoz. 
Cave, Thomas, residence, sox. 
Cave. Dr. William (17Z3X ^noL 

Isleworth, 38Z. 
Cavendish, Lord Frederic, i 

dence, 633. 
Cavendish, Henryj the 'Ne« 

of Chemistry,' lived and ( 

(x8zo), zzx. 
Cavendish, Hon. Mrs., reside 

93. 
Cavendish, Lord Richard, i 

dence^ X05. 
Cavendish, Thomas (Z593X 



Cavendish, William (1557,) 
leman Usher at] 
ton Court, 397 ; obtains gnu 



Northaw, ^9. 
Caverns in chalk, 46^ 63, 80^ 

105, 133, ivf , 597, 610^ 6x3. 
Cawarden, Sir Thomas (x* 



lived; mont^ «z, 
»dei 
, ir Ch 
bp., 8a 



Cawley, J., residence, 455. 
Ceadda, or Chad, A.-S. saint 



Ceawlin, King of Wessex, dd 
Ethelbricht, Kin^ of Kent, 

Cecil Lodge, 3. 

Cecil MSS., 33a 

Cecil, Sir Thomas (Earl of Exe 
built Wimbledon House, 701 

Cecil, Sir William (Lord Burie 
(1598), builds Theobalds, 6o< 

Cecu family portraits, 3*9^ 330 

Cedar House. 358. 

Cedar trees, large, 2x3, 1x4, 
X33, X53, X77, 4^ Sfi3»£H», 
69X ; first planted m EngL 



Cedars, 



, The, Denham, 140 ; 1 
lington, 318; Norwood, < 
Rickmansworth, 509 ; Sh 
550 ; Theobalds, 95. 
Mid, St, apostle of the ] 
Saxons, 80, 6x3, 6x3. 



C^d, 
Sax( , . . ^ 

Cella, Abbot John de (xsz^), 
builds part of St. Albans A1 
church, 536. 

Cellini, Bcnvenuto (X570), w 
l>y> 5^^ >' shield, 737 ; cup, 9 

Cemeteries : Great Morthem 
xxs; Marylebone, 2x8; Isl 
ton and St Pancras, 2x8 ; H 
gate, 349 ; Huguenots', 
Jews', 685, 690 ; Norwood, 

Chadwell, hesul-spring^ of '. 
River, 675. 

Chadwick, Edwin, CB., resid< 

550^ 
Chalfont Park, 83. 
Chalk church, 343. 
Chalk pits, great, 343, 346. 
Chalk with Hmts, good sectio 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas (x 
discoverer of first alum 11 
in England, lived, X07. 
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Chalvey, 645. 

Chambers, curious, in Horadon 
church, 361. 

Chambers, Sir William (1796). 
works at Kew, 389 ; buildings 
by, 394, 498, 511 ; lives at Whit- 
ton Place, 694. 

Chancellor, F., church by, 438. 

Chandos, Duke of (1744)* builds 
Canons ; sumptuousness ; style 
of living ; Pope's satire, 72, 565- 
6 ; builds church, 565 ; mont, 
566. 

Chandos, George, 6th Lord, kills 
Col. H. Compton in a duel, 
478. 

Chantrey, Sir Francis (X841X 
married, 640 ; sculpture by, 84, 
97, 103, X12, 124, X96, 20X, 400^ 
660, 726, 727. 

Chapel House, Twickenham, re- 
sidence of Alfred Texmyson, 
639. 

Chapman, D. B., residence, 5x1. 

Chapman, F., residence, 739. 

Chapman, J., residence, X27. 

Chapone, Mrs. Hester (i8ox), 
tomb, 267. 

Charcoal-burners at Croydon, 127. 

Chardin, Sir John (1712), the 
traveller, lived, 627 ; buried, 
106. 

Charles I. receives deputation from 
Parliament, X14; forces en- 
camped, 319: visits Gravesend, 
2^7 ; at Greenwich, 251 ; at 
Hampton Court, 300 ; at Hat- 
field, 328 ; Hillingdon, 356 ; at 
Theobalds, 607 ; Oatlands, 688 ; 
Wimbledon House. 70X ; en- 
camped at Hounslow Heath, 
369; head-auarters at King- 
ston, 219; last fight for, at 
Kingston, 399 ; at Windsor, 
714 ; buried, 7x5 ; grave, 715, 
7x8 ; portraits, 26x, 264, 30^, 
33<>> 735> 736 ' portraits of chil- 
dren, 725. 

Chailes II. educated at Rich- 
mond, 419X ; at Blackheath, 47 ; 
an angler, X38; concealed at 
Denham Court, 140; additions 
to Greenwich Palace, 253 ; at 
Hampton Court, 30X ; at Houns- 
low Heath, 369 ; at Windsor ; 
improvements there, 715 ; por- 
traits, 264, 272, 681, 725, 726; 
equestrian stsuue of, 724. 

Charles V., Emperor, at Graves- 
end, 237 ; at Richmond, 490 ; 
portrait, 727. 

Charles X. of France, portrait, 
726. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, portrait, 
330- 

Charles, Archduke of Austria, 
portrait, 726. 

Charlotte, Queen, wife of George 
III., at Kew, 390, 39x: her 
description of Ham House, 272; 
at Richmond, 494 ; died (xBx8), 
390 ; grave, 7x8 ; portrait, 602. 
Charlotte, Pnncess (18x7), lived at 



Blackheath, 50; at Claremontj 

ao6 ; at Windsor, 733 ; gravc^ 

7x8 ; mont., 720. 
Charlton House, 8^ 
Charlville, Lady, lived, 382. 
Chamock, John, F.S.A. (1807X 

buried, 4x6. 
Chart Paiic united with Deepdene. 

X52. 
Chart's Edge, 687. 
Chartwell, 687. 
Chase Park, 176. 
Chase Side House, 176. 
Chater, Henry, residence, 3x6. 
Chatham (William Pitt), Earl of, 

lived, x88, 289, 696 ; attachment 

to Hayesj^334 ; d»ed (x778X ?3f 
Chaucer, Geoffrey (X400X clerk 

of the works at Windsor, 7x2. 
Cheesman, Edward (X547), cofferer 

to Henry VII., mont, 452. 
Chelsham Court, 88. 
Chenevix, Mrs., house purchased 

by Horace Walpole, 580. 
Cherry orchards, 699. 
Cheselden, Wm., surgeon (X7S2X 

designs Putney Bridge, 227. 
Cheshunt Park, 95. 
Chesnut Avenue, Bushey Park^ 

69. 
Chesnut trees, remarkable, 44^ 

ixo, i77» a59- 
Chesnuts, The, 383. 
Chesterfield, Philip Earl of (1773)^ 

lived, 49, 576. 
Chewton, Visct.^ seat, 53. 
Chichester training ship, 347. 
Chichester, Lady, seat, 633. 
Chicken House, Hampstead, 387. 
ChiffinchjW. (Backstairs), portrait, 

236. 
ChUd, Miss, residence, 185. 
Child, Mrs. Coles, residence, 63. 
Child, Sir Francis (Lord Mayor 

X699, d. X713), seat, 336 ; mont, 

331. 

Child, Sir Francis, the younger, 

purchases Osterley. 461. 
Child, Sir Josiah (x^), lived, 

668 ; mont, 669. 
Child, Robert (X783), rebuilds and 

furnishes Osteriey, 46X ; por- 

trait, 463 ; estate, 597. 
Childerditch Hall, 99. 
Chipstead Place, 97. 
Chiswick Hall; the ChiswdckPress, 

105. 
Chiswick House, xo8 ; rented by 

Prince of Wales, xxo. 
Chobneley, Sir Roger, founds 

Gnunmar School, Iiighgate, 

347. 
Chorley, and Chorley Wood, 509. 
Christ's Hospital School, Hert- 
ford, 34a 
Christian, E., churches by, 13, 31. 
Christian IV., of D-mark, at 

Gravesend, 

606 ; at 

307- 
Christian, Prince and Princess, of 

Schleswig-Holstein, residence, 

73a. 



Christus, Peter, portrait by, 335. 
Christy^ John, residence, 133. 
Chudleign, mont to Sir John and 

Ladv(i638), 503. 
Church, A.-S. wooden, 347. 
Church chests, 3x5, 5x5, 573. 
Church plays at iUngstoa, 40X. 
Churchill, Charles (X764), poet, 

curate, 48 x. 
Churchill, Admiral (^eorge, por- 



trait, 355. 
• • CoU( 
manager < 



Gibber, 



ind, 837 ; at Theobalds, 
Wmdsor, 7x4 ; portrait. 



»Uev (X757X lived, 580 ; 
of plays sA Hampton 
Court,303. 

Gibber, Theophilus (X758), opens 
Richmond Theatre as Cephalic 
snuff warehouse, 505. 

Cignani, Carlo, cartoons by, 305. 

Cipriani, J. B. (1785), lived, 450 ; 
painting by, 43^. 

Qty Barge, Mana Wood, 39X. 

City Hunt, X93. 

Clabbemabber's Hole, 593. 

Clanricarde, Marchioness of, por- 
trait, 587. 

Clapham Sect ; houses and meet- 
ings, I XX. 

Clare, John (X864), at High Beech, 

343* 

Claremont, Cheshunt, 95. 

Claremont, Esher, 305. 

Clarence, Duke of (William IV.), 
lived, 469, 5x1. 

Clarence Lodge, 5x1. 

Clarendon, Earl of, seat, 363. 

Clarendon. Edward Hyde, first 
Earl of (X674), Lord Chancellor, 
lived, 630; collection of con- 
temporary portraits ; the (Chan- 
cellor's portrait, 364. 

(^arendon, Henry, 4th Earl of 
(1870), Forei^ Minister, por- 
trait, 365 ; buried, 679. 

Clarendon, Countess of, portrait, 

587. 
Clarendon portraits, 363. 
Clark, Dr. George, portrait, 365. 
Clark, Sir Thomas, Master of the 

Rolls, lived, 388. 
Clarke, Dorothy (X695), mont, 

33X. 

Clarke, G. C, building by, 558. 

Clarke, G. Wyatt, residence, 430. 

Claiice, J., buildings by, 40, 63, 
94, 66^. 

Clarke, Mrs. Jane (X757X mont., 
36. 

Clarke, J. T., residence, 358. 

Clarke, T. C^ building by, 368. 

Clarke, W. B., restored Eleanor 
Cross, 656. 

Clarke, T. Tresdale, scat, 375. 

Clarke-Thomhill, W. C, resi- 
dence, 375. 

Claude Lorraine, landscapes by, 
737 : drawings by, 73a 

Clay Hill, X85. 

Clay, Sir William 
mont., 643. 

Claybuiy HaO, ] 

Claysmorc, i' 

Clayton, J« 
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Cbytott» Rev. John and Kcv- 
George, UveJ, 644. 

Clayitin, Sir Holwrt, of Mirdcn, 
the 'eMoning lihban' of Dry- 
den, tathcf of the City of 
London (1707X DKmL, si : went, 

Cleiujliy^ Bwn Sir A., rcsidencti, 

aErk,W.T.,C.E., pier built by, 

Ckrke. GHAlLh, vicar of Wandt^ 
worth, banged oJan^ with hiK 
chnpbiD gjid servant (153;?), 
6(5 s^ 

Cleveland, Dowager Diicheu of, 
KBidenCe, 46a. 

Oeyn, Fnmun (1658), designer of 
tapestrv at Moirtlakc, 43^ 

Qildeii, Louisa V iscoun te^ < 1 So9 )^ 
pvonUt 641. 

CljfdcuHViAcL.at Rodiamptou.^j i. 

Cliff HotiMCf 34^. 

CJtfioiJ, W. H., Tftiidence, 514. 

Clitherow, Col K. J, Sh* Kcm, jB, 

CJLVe, Mre, Catherine (17^5), at 
LIUlc MarbEe Hill, 633 i at 
Liitic Strawbeny ; robbed by a 
highwayman* 638 ; mont., 641. 

Clivtf, Lord<J774), at aartmont, 

Civck Hduu, 644. 

Clock Tower, andcnt, St, Albans, 

CLck and Watehmakem' Alms- 

bouses, IK. 
Clrtae, Col, T .t residence, ^S^. 
Clouet, Kr, CJAoet), pomaiu by, 

31a, 734- 
Clowes. C,» residence, 3S4. 
autterbucli, Robert (tSsJX " HisL 

and Ants, of Hertford, mooL, 

670. 
Duttou, H,, buildings by, 104, 

S64- 
rUtton, Robert, Tviidencr, ^5. 
Cobbett, William [1835), lived, 27. 
Coljham Hall, ^43. 
Cobbiju, Lady, at Stoke Poges, 

574- 
Cobtiam Lndfit, 113. 
Cobham Psrk, 113. 
Cock Fosteri, iBj. 
Cock, Sir Henry, Knt, {1C09X 

mont., 6 J, 
CockereEl, C R-, R-A (iMjX 

church by, 523- 
Cockerell. F. C, school by, 34S. 
Coe, O. E., residence, ^31. 
Coke. Sir Edw^ird, bvcd, +6t ; 

entertained Queen Elizabeth ; 

papers seixed ; died (1634), 573 ; 

memorial column and 4tiitoe,S74H 
Cole, Capt, A- W.^ reaidence, 345. 
Co[e, George U634X tnoutrt 46B. 



Cole Gteen, 3*11. 

Cole CJreen Houac^ 341. 

Cole, William < 178^, the Cam- 



bridge antiquary, held living;^ 

364. 
Cokbrookc, T, R., residence, 8, 
Coleman, Er J., rvsidente, 574, 
Coltif^nt, Hcmy Lord {ij^). 
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residence; portmitj 618; grave, 

CoLeranc, Hugh Lard (iCBj), and 

wife, nLi>m,, tijj* 
Coleridge, Samuel TaylDr(iS34), 

lived, 370: at Hij^KEate, 34^: 

mont. oF, aad fiuuily, ^48^ 
CuLuhiil, Six Thomas (ifOsX 

mont., gfi. 
Colet, Dean([5i9), lived and died. 



Coll 






Col ham Manor House, oaauoiul 
residence of the Earii of Derby, 
357' 

Colleges : Royal Medical, u ; 
Cod's Gift, Allejfnes, Dulwich, 
ii5 ; Royal Medjcol benevolent, 
x^6 ; Daujp'htejr^ of Congrega- 
tional Ministers, 143 ; Countesfi 
of Huntingdon'^, 04^ Wcsleyan 
TheologJcaJH 5^4; London Inter- 
national, 561. 

Collet, Peter < 1607), inonL, 87, 

Colliers of Croydon, 1=7. 

Colling wood. Admiral Lord (1810), 
po/lrait, fl%5H 

Collina^ AnrbDny (^T^gX deistical 
wntcr, bom, 3+3, 3&1. 

Collins, H. K., building by, 1$. 

Collins, Wm,, K.A. (1347), at 
Hampstead, ago; painting by, 

Collin^on, Peter (17*8), Isotonic 

Gardens, 431. 
Colman, Getirge (17^4). at Rieh- 

monJ, ^i. 
Colmiin, J., re&idetice. 73. 
Colmongcrs, 455^ 
CoJne Lchdge, residence of Faul 

Whitehead, 6y}. 
Co bey Park, 423- 
Colqubouu, Sir P,, QrCr, reai- 

dcHce, iS4r 
Colston, Edward, Bristol bene- 
factor, died (<79t), 44 3h 
CoUon, Chas. Caleb [Lacon, ± 

1^3^), held livin^^ 464, 
Combe, Alderman Harvey C. 

(i^iSlj mausoleum, 113. 
Combe, 403. 
Combe Bank, 593. 
Combe Lodge, 67^. 
Combe House, ti6, 
Combe, Mrs. Anne, mont^, X 
Combe, C^, rfisidence, 11;^ 
Commercial Travellers* Schools, 

47a 
Complete Angler, scene of, 675. 
Compton^ Bp. {1713), moot., sai : 

portrait, 37a. 
Compton, Henry Lord, entertains 

iJueenEbiabethat Bruce Castle, 

618, 
C(?mpton, Sir William, rebuilds 

Bruce Castle, ar^d entcttdin^i 

Henr>'Vlir,fiiJl, 
Cnnde, Prince de ^father of the 

Due d'RnglueiiX kved, ^69, 706, 
Condf, Prince, L. A, (ifl66), 

buried, £93. 
CondcH, Henry {Shakspcarc actor, 

d. iGij), lived, 3z(j, 



CORNWALLIS. 

Congrcve, Wiliiam OT^At c 
matic poel> portrait, ^35. 

Congrcve, Sir William (ili 
lived, 706: mont., 84. 

ConoUy* Lady Anne;, lived, ^ 

CoooUy^ John, M.D. (i^ 
proves treatment of iw^ 
3^3' 

Constable, John, R-A, ((B 
flketchlifig picnic with Stntl 
in Combe Wood ; lived, 
5?3o; tomb, aBs, 

Convalescent Hospitals: fcf 1 
fJren. 4^i, 403; branch d 
Bartaolomew's^ 35a 1 Mai 
Atkinson brsuich ofSt, Geoc] 
704* T^i Metrcrpolitan I 
tutc, 663 ; Jewish Home, , 
Mrs, Gladstone's, 736, 

Conyers, Sir Gerard, Lord Ml 
(1737X moot., 657. 

Cook, CopL Jameit (cLrcmm 
gator, d. 1779), visitor at 1 
nam Place, 140; portrait, 1 
memorial, erected by Afli 
Sir Ku^h Palliaer, 89. 

Cook, Motei, laid out Caaswl 
Park, 78. 

Cooke, Sir Anthony (1J76), 
ctpteJT to Edvt^ard VlT ; mi 
H3 ; his fortunate daughl 

513- 
Cooke, C, H„ buildiiiE^ by, 

Cooke, Edward W^.* R.A., ] 

dence, aS. 
Cookson, Mrs., residence:, 907 
CoombeLand>i, B, 
Q}ope, Octavius E,, M.P., 1 

dence, fflJn 
Cooper, Abraham, R.A. (ifl 

painting by, 77. 
Cooper, jaj, (1743), mooL, 6&a 
Coopers, 105. 
Coopersale Hall, 609. 
Coopcfsale House, 60^ 
Copestake, S„ residence, 593. 
Copley, J. Singleton, R.A^ 

iSi5^ father ofLord t-yndiiui 

portrait by, fl55> mont,, isj^ 
Copped HaD, Eppiny, t^. 
Copped Hall, Tottendgc, 6a6, 
Copt Hall, residence otjohn, 1 

Earl of Mar ; of Admiral F 

and Lady Conolly, 6^^ 
Corbet, C\, residence, 149. 
Corbet, J. R., ri^idence, 43* 
Corbet, John ( 1 63o), Noiicotifbn 

divine, lived, 617. 
Corbet, Ricbftrd,poet, Bp, of T* 

wich (1635K born, ata; Ut 

Corbet, 



213; nursery ; buried (i6igt)j ' 
^^roeroy, C, residence, 375, 
Cornbury, Lord and Lady* \ 



trait, 265. 
Comey House, ito* 
Cornwall, Reformatory ShlpL 4 
Cornwall, Richard Earl of, ho 

spoiled by insurgents, 37a. 
Comwallis, Sir William, enttrt; 

James L at Highgate, 35a 
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CORONATIOir. 

Coronation stone of Anglo-Saxon 

kings, 399. 
Correggio, paintings by, 151, 465, 

728 ; drawings by, 730. 
Cort, Henry (1800), buried, 286. 
Cosens, J., D.D. (Tears of Twick- 
enham), curate of Teddington, 
604. 
•Cos way, Richard (1821), portrait 

by, 362. 
Cotes, Francis, R.A. (1770), por- 
trait by, 255. 
Coton, Bp. William, held living, 

217. 
Cottenham, Earl of, seat, 303. 
Cottenhara, Christopher Pepys, 
ist Earl, Lord Chancellor (1851), 
lived, 707 ; tomb, 626 ; memorial 
window, 603. 
Cottington, Francis Lord, im- 
provements at Hanworth, 314. 
Cotton, Aid. J., M.P., residence, 

93, 607. 
Cotton, B., residence, 98. 
Cotton, Dr. Nathaniel (College 
Insanorum), buried (1788), 540. 
Cotton, Robert, Groom of the 
Chambers to Queen Mary ; brass, 
503. 
■Coulsdon Court, 117. 
Courage, E., residence, 552. 
Court Hawe, 739. 
-Court Lodge, Fawkham, 215. 
Court Lodge, Knockholt, 404. 
Court Lodge, Southfleet, 559. 
Court House, Banstead, 19. 
Court House, Eltham, 17X. 
Coveney, John, residence, 597. 
•Coventry, Francis (Pompey the 

Little, d. 1759), vicar, 163. 
Coventry, Hon. Francis (1699), 

mont., 440. 
•Coventry, Thomas Lord -(1640), 

Lord Keeper, portrait, 264. 
Cowley, Abraham (1667), at St. 
Anne's Hill, 14 ; house at Bam 
Elms, 25 ; last days at Chertsey, 
91 ; portrait, 408. 
Cowley, J. C, residence. 6. 
Cowley Hall, Cowley, 120. 
Cowley House, Chertsey, 91. 
Cowley House, Cowley, 120. 
Cowper, Earls of, seat, 464. 
Cowper family portraits, 465 ; 

monts., 340. 
Cowper, Lord Chancellor (1723), 

portrait, 465. 
Cowper, George Nassau, 3rd Earl 
(1789), forms collection of pic- 
tures, 464 ; portrait, 465. 
Cowper, Spencer (1729), mont, 

341- 
Cowper, William (poet, 1800), at 

St. Albans, 540. 
Cox, H. E., residence, 421. 
Cox, L E. B., residence, 432. 
Cox, Serjeant E. W., residence, 

432- 
Coxe, Edward, lived, 289. 
Crab-tree Wood, 99. 
Crabbe, George (1832), poet, at 

Hampstead, 289. 
Crack-nut Sunday, 401. 
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Craggs, James, the elder, Post- 
master-General (1721), tomb, 84. 

Craggs, James, SecretJiry of State 
(1721), at Twickenham, 638. 

Cranach, Lucas, drawings by, 730. 

Cranbome Lodge, 732. 

Cranbrook House, 375.^ 

Crane, Sir Francis, lived, 440; 
portrait, 400. 

Cranham Hall, 122. 

Cranham Lodge, 122. 

Cranham Place, 122. 

Cranmer, Abp. (1556), tutor at 
Waltham ; introduced to Henry 
Vni., 652; at Windsor, 7x4; 
portrait, 409. 

Cranworth, Robert MonseyRolfe 
Lord (1868), lived, 387 ; mont., 
387- 



Craven Cottage, 223. 
Crawshay, F., residence, 510. 
Cray Hill, St. Paul's, 125 
Cray lands, 125. 
Cribb, Tom (1848), champion of the 

pugilistic ring, lived ; mont., 

740. 
Cricklewood, 699. 
Crimean Memorial, Woolwich, 

750- 

Cnsp, Samuel (1783), house and 
mont., 95. 

Crispe, Sir Nicholas (1666), house, 
275 ; mont., 274. 

Crocken Hall, 214. 

Crockham Hill, 687. 

Crofton Court, 460. 

Croker, Hon. J. Wilson (1857), 
lived, 224 ; seat ; tomb, 437. 

Croker, Thomas Crofton (1854), 
lived, 225, 687. 

Crombie, Alex., LL.D., minister 
at, 349. 

Cromwell, Henry (1675), lived, 442. 

Cromwell House, Highgate, 351. 

Cromwell House, Mortlake, 442. 

Cromwell, Jane (1637), mont., 458. 

Cromwell, Mary (1713) and 
Frances (1709), daughters of 
Oliver Cromwell, buried, 106. 

Cromwell, Oliver (1658), met at 
Acton by Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men, 4; favours Eton College, 
209 ; entertained at Fulham 
Palace, 223 ; attempt to assassi- 
nate, 277 ; at Hampton Court, 
301 ; at Putney, 476 ; at 
Windsor, 730 ; portrait, 406. 

Cromwell, Oliver, last male de- 
scendant of the Protector, died 
1821, 95. 

Cromwell, Richard (1712), lived; 
died, 94. 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of Essex 

(1540X birthplace, 477. 
Crook, R. E., residence, 376. 
Croquet Club, All Eng 

ground, 704. 
Crosby, Aid. Brass (1771), mont. 

87. 
Crosby, Aid. Sir John, builds 

church tower (1520), 608. 
Cross at Tottenham, 616. 
Cross, Eleanor, 524, 656. 
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Cross Deep House, 638. 
Cross, Holy, of Waltham, 651. 
Crossland,W.H., building by, 649. 
Crossmaq, J. H., residence, 98. 
Crotch, Dr. William (1847), musical 

composer, lived, 450. 
Crouch End, 365. 
Crouch Oak, 7. 
Crouch Oak House, 7. 
Crowley, Alderman Sir Ambrose 
(Sir Humphrey Grecnhat, d, 
1713), mont., 436. 
Croxley Green, 509. 
Crystal Palace, 599. 
Cubitt, G., M.P., residence, 153. 
Culland's Grove, 560. 
Cumb«rland, C. H., residence, 

659- 
Cumberland, Richard (son of the 

dramatist, d. 1794), mont., 293. 
Cumberland, William, Duke of 
(1765), forms Virginia Water, 
648; lived, 732. 
Cumberland Lodge, 732. 
Cunliffe, Edward, residence, 459. 
Cunliffe, Roger, residence, 216. 
Cunningham, A. B., residence, 

360. 
Cunningham, Peter (1869), lived, 

525. 
Cunobelin, Kin^, gold mines, 81. 
Cure, Capel. residence, 52. 
Ciurie, Sir F., seat, 123. 
Currier, J. P., residence, 207. 
Curtis, Alderman Sir W. (1829), 

lived, 560; buried, 670. 
Curtis, W. Cotton, residence, 433. 
Curzon, H., church by, 623. 
Cuthbert, S^., chapel and screen, 

530- 
Cuyp, Albert, paintings by, 156, 

157- 
Cynewulf, King of West Saxons, 

killed, 426. 
Czemitshoff, Count, portrait, 726. 

D'Abernon, Su: John, brass 

_(i277X 572- 

Dacre, Lord, seat, 559. 

Dacre, Trevor Roper Baron (1773X 

buried, 416. 
Dacres, Robert.. Privy Councillor 

to Henry Vlli. (1543), mont , 94. 
Dagenham Breach (in Thames 

Wall, 1707), 133. 
Daraams, 513. 
Dahl, Michael (1743), portraits 

by, 25s, 256, 311. 
Daldy, E. M. , residence, 676. 



Dallans, Ralph (1672), organ 

builder, buned, 262. 
Dallaway, Rev. James (1834), 

mont., 415. 
Dalling, Lord (1872), lived, 502. 
Damer, Mrs. (Ann Seymour, d. 

1828), at Strawberry Hill, 586 ; 

at York House, 630; buried, 

593 ; busts by, 59^. 
Dance, N., R.A. (Sir N. Dance 

Holland, Bart., M.P.^" ' " 

portrait by, 255. 
Dandies' Ffite, 14; 
Danes— at Bla 
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Brentford, $5 > fleet, 141 ; 
at Greenwich, 348, 



j army 
^», 349 : tradi- 
tional defeat at uatton, aa8; 
defeated at Merton, 436; for- 
tress on the Lea, 671. 

Daniell, E. T., residence, 43. 

Daniel, Wm., R.A. (1837), paint- 
ing by, «5i. 

Danson Park, 68a. 

D'Antraugues, Count and Coun- 
tess of, murdered, 37. 

Darbishire, H. A., miodel village 

DArbUy, Madame. SeeBvmty, 

Fanny. 
Darcv, Sir Francis (z6a5X and 

wife, mont., 381. 
Darent Holme, 556. 
Darenth Wood; 134- 
Darley. J., residence, 575. 
Damley, Earl of (1567), portrait, 

3»o- 
Darrell, Sir Lionel, lived, ^99. 
Darwin, Charles R., residence, 

154- 
Dashwood, Maitland, residence, 

Daukes, S. W., building by, 115. 
D'Aumale, Due and Duchesse, at 
Twickenham, 630 ; portraits, 
587. 

David II., Kins of Scotland (1370), 
prisoner at Hertford, 339; at 
Windsor, 719. 

Davidson, Henry (1837), mont, 
by Temough, ^00. 

Davidson, portrait b^r, 256. 

Davidson, M. S., residence, 431. 

Davies, J. S., residence, 549. 

Davis, A., residence, 83. 

Davy, Sir Humphrey (1829), at 
Denham Place, iao. 

Dawe, George, R.A. (1839), por- 
trait by, 907. 

Dawes, Sir Aoraham, founds alms- 
houses at Putney, 477. 

Dawley Court, 358. 

Dawley Farm, 139. 

Dawson, H., builaing by, 679. 

Dawson, T., residences 4. 

Dawson, Nancy, lived, 290. 

Day, John (1622), minister at 
Finner, mont., 470. 

Day, R. Branton, residence, 547. 

Day, Thomas (1789), author of 
Sandf(»d and Merton, lived, 8, 

39z> 570^ 

Deacon, Albert,, residence, 374. 

Deacon, W., residence, 1x3. 

Deane. F. H., residence, 5x5. 

Debenham, F. G., residence, 95. 

Decker, Sir Matthew (1749), seat ; 
entertains George II., 502 ; 
mont., 503. 

Dee,Dr. John (i6o8),the astrologer, 
lived; visited by Queen Eliza- 
beUi ; mob break into house and 
destroy instruments and books, 
441; his black-stone, 441; buried, 

Deepdene, 150. 

Defoe, Daniel (1731), at Putney, 
479 ; pantile factory, 6x3 ; founds 



Independent chapel at Tooting, 
6x5. 
Deheers, portrait by, 407. 
Delaford, 384. 
De la Mare. Abbot Thomas (x396>, 

splendid brass of, 534. 
Delany, Mrs. Mary (X788X lived* 

231 : makes grotto. 4^ 
Dela Rue, Warren, residence and 

observatory, 121. 
Delia Robbia, terra-cotu busta 

attributed to, 304. 
Dehx>w, xa 
Denbies, X53. 
Denham Court, X4a 
Denham Mount, 140. 
Denham Place, X4a 
Denham, Sir John (father of the 
poet, d. X638), house, xx7, X67 ; 
mont., 166. 
Denham, Sir John (z668), poet, at 
Cooper's HUl, xi6 ; architect of 
Greenwich Palace, 251 : of 
Windsor Castle, 7x5. 
Denholm Lodge, 5^5. 
Denison, Lady, residence, 55a 
Denner, Dortrait by, 409. 
Denny, Sir Anthony (1550), mont, 

654. 
Denny, Sir Edward, created Baron 
of Waltham, afterwards Earl of 
Norwich, 652. 
Derby, The, race at Epsom, its 

origin and character, X09. 
Berby, Alice Spencer, Dowager 
Countess of (1637), entertauu 
Queen Elizabeth at Harefield, 
3x5 ; Milton writes Arcades for. 
316 ; monument, 316. 
Derby, Edward, xith Eari of, 
purchases the Oaks; entertain- 
ments, 738. 
Derby, Earl and Countess of, por 

trait, 264. 
Derham, William, D.D. (1735), 
rector 46 years; wrote Astro 
and Physico Theology ; died ; 
buried, without mont., 644. 
Derick, portrait by, 3x0. 
Dermody. Thomas, poet, died 

x8o2, 599 ; buried, 4x7. 
Derwentwater, James Radcliffe. 
3rd Earf of (x7x6), portrait and 
relics, 362. 
Derwentwater, Lady, resided at 

husband's execution, 4. 
Desmond, George, Earl of, lived, 

461. 
Desenfans, Noel (1807), collection 
of pictures, X56 ; mausoleum, 
Z56. 
Devaux, Sir Francis, F.R.S. 

(X694), mont, 381. 
Devis, A. W., R.A. (1822X paint- 
ing by, 256. 
Devonshire, Christian Countess of, 
her residence at Roehampton, 
51X. 
Devonshire, Geoxgiana Duchess 

of, lived, 502. 
Devonshire Cottage, 50X. 
De Vos, painting by, 406. 
D'Ewes, Geerard, mont erected 



by his grandson. Sir S 

D'Ewes, 643. 
Dewey, E., residence, 43. 
Diamond, Dr. Hugh U 

deuce, 630. 
Dick. W. W. F., resideno 
Dickens, Charles, (i87«^at 

Dickenson, W.. i^sidenoe, 
Dickinson, C A., residenc 



portraits 



Dickinson, J., : 
Dickinson, "L., 

588. 

Digby, Sir Kenehn(z66s), ] 
^.4<>7» 7*5- 
Digby, Lady Veoetia (163 

trait, m. 
Dilkes, Kear-Admind Sir ' 

(X70T). portrait, 255. 
Dimsdale, Baron, seat, 009 
Dimsdale, Baroness, ra 

707. 
Disraeli, Isaac (Z848X lived 
DisraeU, Benjamin, wrote C 

by at, 152. 
Disney, Admiral Sir Moon 

288. 
Ditchleys, 683. 
Dittcm House, 149. 
Ditton Marsh, 149. 
Ditton Park, 576^ 
Dixon, Nicolas, founder of 

hunt church and Baron 

Excheouer (z^8), rector, 
Dobson, C, residence, 43. 
Dobson, Wm. (16^7), pamtiii 

X77, 407, 408: of hinxselfaa 

DocS, Great Western, 58; 

tona, 47a. 
Dodcyards. Royal, Deptfimi 

Woolwich, 740. 
Dodd, Rev. William, D.D., 

cuted for for^^ry, 1777, an 

at, 694 ; buned, xao. 
Dodderidge, Judge, died (; 

X67. 
Doddridge, Philip, D.D. (1 

educated, 525. 
Dodington, Geoive Bubbi 

Melcombe, Loitl. 
Dogget, Thomas (coat and ba 

buned (x72xX X71. 
Dogs Cemetery, at Cassiol 

77 ; at Oatlands, 691. 
Dolce, Carlo, paintings by. 

465,728. 
Dole Day observed, 433. 



, churches by. 



Dollis Hill, I 
Dohnan, T. 1 

658. 
Domenichino, paintings by, 

727; drawings by, 730. 
Domesday spelling, 939, note. 
Donne,J^, poct7x63i^,Uved, 
Donnie^ T^ C,^idence, 687. 
TA u^ - « ,» reside 



Donnithome, E. H., 

639. 
Doods, Great, 486. 
Dorchester, Catherine Sec 

Countess of, mistress of James 

at Ham House, Weybridge, < 

d. X7X7 ; mont, 693. 



DORCHESTER. 
XkirchcEter Hoiue, HighgatAj 349; 

^otT^ct. Earls of, seat, 404. 
Dorset, JVinbrDkc, and Mant- 

Bomeiyt Anne CouDtesfi of 

h^TSh pottmit, 407. 
Darwtn Charla^ 6th Earl of 

(1706)* portrait, 407. 
Dorset, Edward, 4th Earl of 

(ifi^a), frtrtTaiE, 40^. 
Dorsti, John Fredenct* 3rd Dultc 

Of0799)t poTtraLt, 407. 
Dotict, Mary Co[intes£of, portrait, 

735. 
Donict. Richard, 3rd Earl of 

(16S4), portmit, 407, 
Don^etn Robert, md Earl of 

(t^^), portrait, 407. 
Dorset, Thoma-t Sacltvillc, tstEarl 

of (160B), portrait, ^6&f 407- 
Dosst, Do^o, painting by, wj. 
Douglas, Lady fr^ces C*08»7), 

mant., 468. 
Dougla^r GtDcra], buriedj jfig. 
Dougtoj H{3U5«, 470. 
Douglas. J,, residence, 117. 
Dover House,jiT. 
Dovea, Tht. Hammersmith^ ^74. 
DoTv, Gerard, painting by, is^h 
Down Court, 154- 
Downe Hoiue, w^x 
I>owne. Visct., family moot. , 53. 
Downc, VUcountcss, residence^ 

D^jwn.^hire House, 511^ 

Downshirfit Marchioness of, re- 
sided, 511. 

D*Oyky, Christopher (1795), 
monE., 660. 

Dmbble, R. R., Ksidence^ 503. 

Drainag^r Metropolitan} WorJu. 

T^It 309. 

Drake, Admiral Sir Fnuids(i^>^ 

portrait, 355. 
Drake. RichAfdTC^uerrytoQueen 

Elizabeth JrSoj), monl., M4, 
Druke, William (1801), andquaii'* 

vicar of [sleworth, ^Hj^ 
Drapers' Company College ; Fe- 
male Orphan A^yUtm; Alm^ 

hou&ea, 635. 
Drawings by the Great Mastery 

the Royal Collection^ 719, 
Dmyson. G., residence, 601^ 
Drayton, Michael^ poet (ifiji); 

portrait. 155. I 

Drayton HaiJ, 154* 
Drayton UousCj 154. 
Drew- R W,, church by, 500, 
Druid, tafit ship laimched frotn 

Dcptford Dockyani, 141. 
Drummond, Andrew, purchased 

Bclmottt, s^5' 
DrLimmond, Edwardf shot by mift- 

tnke for Sir Robert Peel, 1843 ; 

tomb, S4. 
Drummond, G. Kh, collection of 

E;E3gli>»h portraits, s<S^- 
Drummond, Lady, residence, 140, 
Drummond, S,, AhRA., pointing 

by. jjfi. 
Dryden, at Denham Court, 140; 
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portrait and story of, at Knole, 

Dubou, — , pointing by, 408, 
Dubufe, M., portrait by, 588. 
Duck, Siephen<i75a]^ 'the Poetical 

Thresher.' rector of B^fleet, 

70; at Keiv. 390; libranaa at 

Mertin'8 Cave, 494, 
Dudbrook HouAe, 44^ 
Dudley andAVa)rd,ViscL, resided, 

605. 
Dudley, Robwl, Earl of Leicester 

(159s), marned to Amy Ri>bsart, 

490- 
Duels on Putney Heathy 478 ^ 

Wimbledon Common, 703. 
Duffcrin, Lord, resided, 354. 
DugdaJe, John 0^7°')j mont., 709. 
Dnhvich College, 1 55 ; Picture 

Gallery, 156 ; new adiooU, 157. 
Dunlop, R. Mr W.j residence, ^16. 
Dunmore, AleK. Edward Murray, 

6th £arl of (1845), cenotaph^ 590^ 
Dunraven, Lord, »at^ 116. 
Duiisdale, 6S7. 
Dnnstatl Priory, 556. 
Dumler, T . residence, 700, 
DnnLon, John (1733^. * Lift aJid 

Errors. Uved, 3*6, 
Dupont, Gainsborough ([7g7X par- 

tnut by, 716, 
Duppa, Up. (1663), reudence and 

death, 504, 
Duppa, Richard (Life of Michd 

Angelo. d. iSsiX moot,, 415. 
Duppa's Kill, 133. 
Durant, Mi^fr sculpture by, 730, 

7ai. 
Durant, R., residence, 533- 
DurantJi, r8i. 
DurdanE, i^g^ 
DOrer. Albert, carving after, 399; 

portrait of bU father, 6aa ; draw- 



Durfcy, Tom(r7»3j,atKnoIc, 409. 
Durham, J., A.R.A^, sculpture by^ 

486,709. 
Durham. John Geot]^ Lambton, 

1st EaH of (EB40], hved, 707^ 
DuralLtLin;, Roman station, 03. 
Dusart^ C, jiainting by, tjO. 
Dutch Fleet in Thames, 6 it. 
Dwight, John, MA, {inventor 

of English porcetainj^estahluhed 

pottery workj (1671), 137. 
Dyke, F- H., residence, 16. 
Dyke, SirW. Han, Bart., M.P., 

scat of, 413. 
Dyrham Parity 435, 
Dyiart, *Old' Countess of, died 

O840) at Ham House, 371. 
Dysart, Earl of, seat^ 370. 
Dysart^ William Murray Eari of, 

portrait, 37a. 
Dy«n, Jeremiah, livttt, 333, aSj, 

Emjng G»ve, 160. 

Ealing School, distinguished pu- 
pils, 16a, 

Eardley, Sampson Gideon, Lord^ 
erects Belvedere in ^764, 41. 

Earthworks, British and Rooian, 
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itt ta, 14, T7, 67, ii3, 119, i37„ 
191, 339, n^t 233* 4»P 4iSr 544* 
^^59, 7i4- , 
EaineyPark, 568. 
East Combe, ^o^ 
Eait End House, zt6* 
East India Military College, 6. 
Ea^t Lodee, i83, 
Eastbury House, Barfting, and tia 

dition of the Gunpowder Plot, a j- 
Eastbury Lodge, 314* 
Kastcott, 315, 
EaAtcott House, 516. 
Easter Hunt, 64, i9*> 345* 
Ea.ster Sepulchres, 97: bequest 

for. s6g, 698. 
Eastle^ End, 610. 
Eastwick Park, 55. 
Eastwood, 1. F,, resideiKC, B07, 
Eastwood, W, B., residence. 117- 
Eaton, H, W., residence, 533. 
Ehury, Lord, itat, 306. 
Ecdesfield, 13. 

Eclipse, iaoehor«, buried, 74. 
Eden, Sir F. ^^o^Lon (Sutc of the 

Poor,d, I ftap), buried, 159. 
Eden Park, ^6 \ Gibbon's visits ; 

Lord Auckfand at, 36. 
Edinburgh, Dulte and Ducbess of» 

at Gmvesend, jjB. 
Edgcombc Hall, 707. 
Edmonds. C, church by, irs, 
Edmund, .St, and Itartyr, chantry- 
dedicated to, 136: church of» 

a47H 
Edmund Ironsided defeats Canute. 

Edmund de Langley, son of 
Edward UL (1403), bom, 356; 
mont- J 3O7. 

Edridge, Henry. A.R.A.,F.SA. 
(iSsr), mont., 63. 

Edward the Confessor, the pitgrifn 
and the ring. legend of, 331; 
banishes the ni^htin^es^ 33a; 
has house at Windsor, 734. 

Edward L at Greenwich, 149 : at 
Sheen, 4S9 ; at Windsor, 711; 
corpse rested in Waltbam A^Axy 
church. 652. 

Edvi^ard IJ., son bom, i6g; at 
Havofinff, 335 : at Windsor, 711. 

Edward lT[. bom at Windsor 
Castle, 71J; entertained captive 
King of France, ifi^ ; founds 
Order of the Garter : splendid 
entertainments.^t Windsor, 71a ; 
holds John King of France and 
David King of Scotland prison- 
ere, 71^: builds Round Ttjwer, 
and makes great additions to 
Windsor Castle^ 7i» : death at 
Richmond, 489. 

EdwardlV. metatBlackheath,47; 
held touriiament, T36: founded 
Augusdoian nunnery, 136: trcat- 
meiu of Eton College. 309; at 
Havering:, 331; ;it Windsor; 
founds College of 5l Georgc> 
and builda Ht. George's Chapel^ 
7^3; biiHed, 713; tomb, 710. 

Edward V. met at Hornsey Park 
and bmuf ht into London, 363- 
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nwlch, 



: fleet. 14T ; ami^ 
at Ijrvrnwlch, i4S» 949 ; tndl- 
tiOEuJ ilefcAt At GaLton, isB ; 
defeated at MertoD^ 436; fot- 
treuon the Lea^ 671. 

DuieJt, E, X, rcMdetfte. 43- 

Danlel, Wm., R.A. [iByj), paint- 
ing *>>► 151. 

Danaon Pfcrk, £«■. 

D^Ajitraugu«£, Count and Coun- 
rcK4 of. murdered. 17. 

Dairbiahire, Hh A* model village 
by, 353 

IXArbljiyi Madame. JffBunier, 
Fanny. 

Dufry, Sir Fnincti (t63j), uid 
wi/e> inont.T jHi. 

Daren I Holme. 556. 

Dftitntb Wood, ij+. 

Dmriey. J., residence, 575. 

I>aitiley, EaH of (tfO;), ponrait. 

Darrell, Sir Lionel, lived, ^«}. 
Batwu)^ CharLfl R,^ resiJence, 

^¥- 
Duhwood* NFaitUnd, »sidencc> 

45- 
I^aukei, S. W., buiidin^ by^ 115. 
D'Aiimitle, Due and Duche^t. Ht 

Twicl(cnham< 630 : partcaiti, 

David II,, Kinx of Scotland (t 370), 

piiNdner jit Hertford^ 355; at 

Windsor, 7Jt 
David^, Henry (iSs?), moDL, 

by 'J crnoui£b> ^00. 
Davidiion, poitnut bj^, t^G. 
Davidjion, M. S.» reaideijcc^ 431. 
Daviefl, J. S.. twidtncc, s+g, 
DaviA, A., re^idence^ ^3. 
Davy, Sir Humphiney (li^f)), at 

Den)uun Place. 141a 
Dawc, Geor^Ke. K-A. (iSa^), por- 

traJi by. Kfl. 
Dawea, Sir Abfahum^ founds aluu- 

h&uses at Ptitn^y, 47;. 
Dawley Courts 35fl- 
"Davrley Farm^ i^g. 
Dawson^ K,, build inf^ by, 679. 
Dftwson, r, residence. 4. 
DawBon, Nfttity, lived, 390. 
Day, John (ifiso). minister at 

iSnner, mont., 4701 
Day, R, Emntod, twidcnct, 347. 
Dxiy, Tbnm^ (17S9), author of 
Sandford and Mcrton, lived, 

Deacon, Albert, residence, 374. 
Deacon, W., residence, irj, 
Deane. F* H., refltdence, siS- 
Deticiibam, F. G.^ resideAce, 95. 
Decker, Sir Matthew (1749J. seat ; 
entcruins GcQr;ge 11., 503 ; 
mnnL, 503. 
Dee, Dr. Joh ii <i6oB ). the aitrologcr, 
lived; vi^iited by Queen Eliza- 
beth : mobbrciak into house and 
de^lra^^' iTi5trujnent& and hooki^ 
44j^hisblack-5iottc,44i; buried, 

Deepdcne, 150. 

Uefot, Daniel (17^1). at Putney, 
471J ; pantile fjictory, 613 ; founds 



a. 



Indepeadeut dupcl at ToottiVj 

61 y 
Deheetn, portrait by, 407, 
Delaford. 364. 
De Ea Mire, Abbot Thomas{T3g6)v 

splendid bras.'iof, 534, 
Delany, Mrs. Mary (ijiS), lived, 

33t : maltea grotto, 4^ 
De la Rue, Warren, residence and 

observatory, jji^ 
DcUh Kobbia, lerra-ootta busts 

attributed C0> 304. 
Delrow, 10, 
Denbics tJJ 
Denham Court, 140L 
Denham Mount, 1401 
Denbam Place. 140- 
Uenham, Sir John {father of the 

poet, d. 1638), house, 1T7, J67 ; 

mont., 166. 
Dcnham. Sir John ii66S). poet, at 

Cooper** HUl, 116; architect of 

[ireenwich Palace, j^t : of 

Windsor Caitle, 715. 
Denholm Lodge, j^j. 
Deniwn, Lady, residence^ sjot 
Dtniier, portrait by, 4CJ9. 
Denny, Sir Ambony(ij5o), mont., 

Denny, Sir Edward, created Baiw 
of Walthani, afterwards EarJ of 
Norwich, fija. 
Derby, The, race at Kpaom, its 

ori^ ami chwucter, 109. 
Berby, Alice Spencer. Dowager 

Coiintesii of (i6j7), entertains 

Queen Elitabetb at Harefield, 

315 : Milton writes Arcades for, 

316: monument, 316L 
Derby, Edward, uth Earl of, 

purchasies the Oaks ; entertain- 

meats. 718. 
Derby, E,irl and Cotintess of, por- 
trait, 364, 
Derham, William, D,D. (1735), 

rector 46 yeani ; witjte Astro 

and Phyaico Theology; died; 

buried, wlthoui mont., 644. 
Derick, portrait by, 310, 
Dermody, Thomas, poet, died 

iEo3, 599 : btiried, 417. 
Derwcatwater, James RadclifTe. 

3rd Earl of (1716), portrait and 

relics, 362. 
Derwcntwater. Lady, resided it 

hu Riband '5 execution, 4. 
Desmond, Geor^ge, Earl of, lived, 

461. 
Deser^fans, Noel (1807)^ collection 

of pictures, j^i ; mausoleum, 

Devaux, Sir Franos^ F.R.S, 

(1694), mont, 381. 
Devis, A. W., R,A. (iBnX paint- 



Sir 



portxaib 



ing by, as6. 
Devonshire, ChKitian Cciuntesn of, 

her residence at Rochampton, 

SJi. 
Devonshire, Georgiana DiichesB 

of, lived, 5M. 
Devonshire Cottage, joi, 
Dc Vos, paindnf by, 4atiL 
D'Ewes, Gcerard, mont. erected 



by Kis grajidHMi, 

DEwes, 643. 
Dewey, K. , residence, ^ 
Diamond, Dr, Hugh 

detice, 63qL 
Dick, W. Wl R,nsidet 
Dickenn. Charles, (1870) 

eiiham, 630. 
DickensoHp W., FcsldetM 
Dickinson, C, A., reside 
Dickinson, J,, re^dence 
Dldunwn, 1*^ 

Difby, Sir K:enelm(t^^ 

„.4n7- TJS- , 

Dt^by, Lady Veoetu (1 

tKut, 735, 
Dilkes, Rear-Admind Si 

Ct70T), portrait, 355, 
Dimsdale, Baron^ seat, s 
Dimsdaie, Baroness, i 

707. 
DisKieli, Isasu: (18:43), liv 
Dtsraeh, Benjamin, wrola 

by at, 15a, 
Disney, Admiral Sir Mo( 

Ditchlevs, 6S3. 

Dttion House, ng^ 

Diction AfarsJi, i^g. 

Ditton Park, 576. 

Dijfon, Nicolas, founder ■ 
hunt chnrch and Bara 
Exchequer (i:^48X rcctd 

Dobson, Ct residence, 43 

Dobson, Wm. (164;^). pain 
177, 407, 4o3; ofhiinscJfa 

Dacfcs, Great Western, j 

torfa, 472. 
Dockyards. Royal, DeptTc 

Woolwich, 740. 
Dodd, Rev, Wiriiam, D,l 

tuted for Jbrgery, 1777, j 

nl, 694 ; huned, lao. 
DodderidKe* Judge^ died 

167. 
Doddridge, Philip, D,D. 

educated, 5^5. 
Dodington, George Bubh 

Me] combe. Lord, 
Doeget/l'homas(coatEU5d 1 

buried <i7ajX 171. 
Dogs" Cemetery, at Caiai 

7? ; atOattands, ^1. 
Dolce, Carlo, painim^ bi 

4^5, 7»3' 
I>ole Day observed, 431. 
Dollis Hill, 6j9. ^"^ 
Dolman, T. P., churches h 

Domenichino, 



pntntin^a |jj 
727 ; dmwinEs by, 730. 
Domesday spelling, 739^ nc^ 
Donne JoTin, poet (163 i)Jive 
Donnie, T, C, residajce, 6j 
Donnithomc, E, H., n^ 

639. 
Doods, Great, 486. 
Dorchester, Catherine £ 
Countess of, mistress cf Jam 
at Ham House, Weybridgi 
d. ijij ; mont,^ 693. 



DORCHESTER. 

X^orchester House^ Ki^h^te^ 34^; 

Lh^Ic^' Hospital sA, 350, 
'DojrmBn's Well, 555. 
I>DricL Earls of, seat, 404, 
I>orsct> Fembrok t, am d MoDt- 
gamsry, Anne Countesa of 
(1675). irtwtrait, 407, 
DoTict. Charles^ (5th Earl of 

(1706), portrsJt, 407. 
Dorsei, Edward, 4th Earl of 

(165?)^ pDnrait» 40^. 
Dorset, John Frederick, 3rd Dute 

of (1799X portnk, 407, 
Dortict^ M&Ty Countess of, pcrtrail, 

Donict, Richard, 3rd Earl of 

(t5j!4), portrait^ ^yj. 
Dar^ct, Robert, and Earl of 

(j6o9)^pOrtrait, 407. 
Dorsetn ThonusSackville, tat Earl 

of {]6oB)^ portrait, 4o6> 407- 
Dqsjii. Daiso, paititui^ by, 30?. 
Doufflfls, Lady FxMces CtiSa?), 

nmm,t 46a. 
Douglas, CencnU, buried* jBg* 
Douglas Houx, ^70. 
Douglas, J-, rcsiamce, 117* 
Dover Houfie, 5ir. 
Doves, The, Hadimennuth, 374. 
DoiAf, Gerard, paiDtiDg by, ti6. 
Down Court, 154. 
Downe House, 500, 
Downe> Visct., ikmi!y mont., 53, 
Bowre, Viscountcsii, reisidence, 

Downshire HouK, ^u. 
Down^hirct Maichioness of, re- 

D'Oytcy, Christopher (1795), 

moot., 6fio- 
Dnibble, R. R., residencci 503. 
Dr^inagCf MetropoUtaUt Works, 

l6[, 303. 

Drake, Admiral Sir FmndsCi 596), 

portrait, 355. 
Drake, Richard, equerry to Queen 

Elizabeth ^1603), mont., 304. 
Drake, William (iSoi), antiquary, 

vic^r of Jsle^onh, 38*. 
Dmpcn' Company CoHege ; Fe- 
male Orphan Asylum: Alms- 
houses, ^3. 
Drawmua hy the Great Masters, 

the Royal Collection, 759, 
Drayfon, G., residence, 60. 
Drayton, Michaeh poet (1631)1 

portrait, i^q. 
Drayton HaJI, 154, 
Dmyton Houu^ 154. 
Drew. R. W., d>urch by, 500. 
Driiiti, Last ship Launched from 

Deptford Dockyard, 141, 
Dntmmand, AndreWj purchased 

Belmont, 565, 
DrLinunond, Edward, shot by mis- 

Like for Sir Robert Peel, 1843 ; 

tamb, 34. 
Drummond, G. H., collection of 

Etighsh portraits, 56^* 
DrtimniDnd, Lady, residence, 140. 
Dnitnmond, S., A.R,A., paintinif 

byn agft. 
Drydcn, at Dcnham Court, 140: 
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portrait uid story of, at Knole, 

Dubois, — , painting by, 40S- 
Dubufe, M., portrait by, 388. 
Duck, Stephe(j(j756X * the Pttctical 

Thresher,' rector of By fleet, 

;a^ at Kew, 39a; libranou at 

Merliti's Cave, 494, 
Dudbrxxik House, 44^ 
Dudley and Wand* Vtsct*, resided, 

605. 
Dudley, Robert, Earl of Leicester 

(r^SS), married to Amy Rubsartj 

Duel^ on Putney Heath, 47S ; 

Wimbledon Common, 705. 
Dufftrin, Lord, resided, 354. 
Dugdale, John (rfi7oJ, mont., 709. 
Diuwich CoUtifc, 153 : Picture 

Gallery, icfi ; new jchoola^ 157. 
Ehinlop, R« rl. W., residence, si6r 
Dunmore. Aleit, Edward Murray* 

6th Ran of (1845), cenotaph, ^go. 
EhinmveU} Lord, seat, 116. 
Dunujale, 687, 
Dunstall Priory, 536. 
Duuiter, T raideiice, 700, 
Dunion, John {1733). * Life and 

Err^MTS, lived, 336- 
Dupont, Gainsb0rough{]797), por- 
trait by, J26, 
Duppa, Up. (T66a), reaideaoe and 

death, 4^H 
Duppa, Richard (Life of Michel 

Angelo, d. i^ji), mom., 413. 
Duppa's Hill, 13-j. 
Durant, Miis, Kulpture by, 730, 

7»i. 
Dunuit, R., residence^ 3Si» 
Duraiit*i» tSr. 
DurdUK, 199. 
Diirer, Albert, carving affccr, ssg ; 

portrait of his father, 6d9 ; draw- 



jnfis by, 730. 

lurfey, Tom{i7a„., ^ . , 

Durham, J. , A R. A,, sculpttire by, 



Durfey, Tom {1 733), at Knole, 409. 



486, 709, 
Durham, John Geor;^e Lambton, 

tst Eari of (1840), Lived, 707^ 
Durolitum, Romau statioa, 93. 
Dusart, C, painting by, 15^ 
Dutch Fleet in Thimes, 611. 
Dwight, John, MA. (iuvetitor 

of EiifU^h porcc]ain),estabU^ed 

pottery worici (167J), 3^7. 
Dyke, F* H., residence, 16, 
Dyke, Sir W. Hart, Bart., MR, 

!ieat of, 433. 
Dyrham Pant, 435. 
Dyuirt, ' Old ' Countess of, died 

(tBin) at Hatn House, 371, 
Dysart, Ear! of, seat, S701. 
Dyiart, %Vllliam Murray Earl of, 

portrait, 373. 
Dywii, Jeremiah, ti^fvd, 333, aBa, 

Eai-ing Gnove, 160. 

Ealiog School, dluiugtiished pu- 

piL-i, 160. 
Eardley, Sampsoti Gideon, Lord^ 

erects Uelvedere in 1764, 41+ 
Earthwariu, Britiflb luid Komaa, 
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ii, II, 14, 17, 67, tiS, iiQ, i37„ 
191, as9, 331, 33a, 4JO, 418, 544^ 

EasneyTark, 568. 

East Combe, go. 

East Rod House, 336. 

East India Military College, 6. 

East I^dec, iSB. 

EasiburyHou&e, Barking, and tra 
ditionoftheGurtpowderPlot,}3. 

East bury Ijodgt, 314. 

Eastcott, 313, 

Eastcott House, 316, 

Easter Hunt, 64, 194, 343. 

Easter Sepulchres, 97 ; bcqueit 
for, 560, 6qB. 

Eastley End, 610. 

Eastwick Park, 33, 

Eastwood, J. F., residence, KJ7. 

Eastwood, W. B,, residence, 117. 

Eftton, H. W,, residence, 333. 

Ebury, Lord, seat, so6l 

Ecclesficld, 15. 

Eclipse, racehorse, buried, 74. 

Eden, Sir F. MortOn (State of the 
Poor, d, 1S09), buried, 139. 

Eden Park, 56 ; Gibbon** visits ; 
Lorti Aucldand at, 36. 

Edinburgh, Duke and Ducheu of. 
At Gravcsend, 138. 

Edgcombe Hall, 707. 

Edmonds, C., church by, tt3H 

Edmund, St. and Martyr, chantry 
dedicated to, 136: church of, 
34 7^ 

Edmund Ironsides defeats Canute, 
163, 

Edmund de Langley, aon of 
Edwrard UL (1403), bora, 39*; 
moot, 307. 

Edridge, Henry, A,R.A., F.S.A. 
(i&3(}, monL, 68. 

Edward the Confessof , the pilgriia 
ajid the ring, legend of, 331; 
banishes the nightingales, 33a ; 
has house st Windsor, 734. 

Edward 1. at Greenwich, 449 ; at 
Sheen, 489; at Windsor, 71 1; 
corpse rested in Waltham Abbey- 
church, 653. 

Edu^rd II,, sot! bom, 169; at 
Havering,33a;atWind>iOf, 7TI. 

Edward fll. bom at Windsor 
Castle, 711; entertained captive 
Ring of France, 169; founds 
Order of the Garter: splendid 
entertatnmentsat Windsor, 71a ; 
holds John King of Fiance and 
David King of Scotland prison- 
ers, 7ra ; build* Round Tower, 
and makes great additions to 
Windsor Castle, 713 ; death at 
Richmond, 4S9. 

Edward IV. meiat Blackhcath, 47; 
held tournament, 136 ; founded 
Augustinian nunnery, 136; treat- 
ment of Eton College, 309; at 
HaveriJig, 333; at Windsor; 
found!! College of Sl George,, 
and buUds St, George s Chapel, 

J 13: buried, 713 J tomb, 710. 
ward V. met at Homsey Park 
and brought into London, 363. 
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Brentford, SS > fle«t> 141 : uny 
at Greenwich, 248, 349 : tradi- 
tional defeat at Gatton, m8 ; 
defeated at Merton, 436; for- 
tress on the Lea, 671. 

Daniell, E. T., residence, 43. 

Daniel, Wm., R.A. (1837), paint- 
ing by, 151. 

Danson FBrk, 68a. 

D'Antraugnes, Count and Coun- 
tess of, murdered, 37. 

Darbishire, H. A., model village 

lyArbtay, Madame. See Bumey, 

Fanny. 
Darcy, Sir Francis (1635X and 

wife, mont., 381. 
Darent Holme, 556. 
Darenth Wood^ 134. 
Darley. J., residence, 575. 
Damley, £arl of (1567). portrait, 

31a 



puTell, Sir_ Lionel, Jived, 4M. 

esidei 



Darwin, Charles K., residence. 



Dashwood, Maitland, residence, 

DaiUces, S. W., building by, 115. 
D'Aumale, Due and Duchesse, at 
Twickenham, 630 ; portraits, 
587. 
David IL, Kins of Scotland (1370), 
prisoner at Hertford, 339; at 
Windsor, 71a. 

Davidson, Henry (2837), mont, 
by Temough, ^00. 

Davidson, portrait b]^, 356. 

Davidson, M. S., residence, 431. 

Davies, J. S., residence, 549. 

Davis, A., residence, 83. 

Davy, Sir Humphrey (1839), at 
Denham Place, x^. 

Dawe, George, R.A. (1839), por- 
trait by, 307. 

Dawes, Sir Abraham, founds alms- 
houses at Putney, 477. 

Dawley Court, 358. 

Dawley Farm, 1^9. 

Dawson, H., building by, 679. 

Dawson, T., residence. 4. 

Dawson, Nancy, lived, 390. 

Day, John (1632), minister at 
Pinner, mont., 47a 

Day, R. Branton, residence, 547. 

Dav, Thomas (1789), author of 
Sandf(Mrd and Merton, lived, 8, 
991. 570- 

Deacon, Albert,, residence, 374. 

Deacon, W., residence, 113. 

Deane. F. H., residence, 5x5. 

Debenham, F. G., residence, 95. 

Decker, Sir Matthew (1749), seat ; 
entertains George II., 503; 
mont., 503. 

Dee,Dr. John (x6o8),the astrologer, 
lived; visited by Queen Eliza- 
beth ; mob break into house and 
destroy instruments and books, 
441 ; his black-stone, 441; buried, 

Deepdene, X50. 

Defoe, Daniel (1731), at Putney, 
479 ; pantile factory, 6x3 ; founds 
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Independent chapel at Tooting. 
615. 
Deheers, portrait by, 407. 
Delaford, 384. 
De la Mare, Abbot Thomas (x396>, 

splendid brass of, 534. 
Delany, Mrs. Mary (1788X lived. 

331 : makes grotto. 4^ 
De la Rue, Warren, residence and 

observatory, 131. 
Delia Robbia, terra-cotu bufcl^ 

attributed to, 304. 
Delrow, xa 
Denbies, X53. 
Denham Court, 140. 
Denham Mount, X4a 
Denham Place, X4a 
Denham, Sir John (father of the 
poet, d. X638X house, 1x7, xfiy : 
mont., x66. 
Denham, Sir John (x668), poet, at 
Cooper's HUl, xx6; architect i>r 
Greenwich Pakice, 351 : of 
Windsor Castle, 7x5. 
Denholm Lodge, 5^5. 
Denison, Lady, residence, sso. 
Denner, portrait by, 409. 
Denny, Sir Anthony (x 550), mont . 
^654. 

Denny, Sir Edward, created Baton 
of Waltham, afterwards Earl of 
Norwich, 653. 
Derby, The, race at Epsom, its 

origin and character, X99. 
Berby, Alice Spencer, Dowager 
Countess of (1637), entertams 
Queen Elizabeth at Harefield. 
315; Milton writes Arcades for^ 
3x6 ; monument, 316. 
Derby, Edward, nth Eari of, 
purchases the Oaks; entertain- 
ments, 738. 
Derby, Earl and Countess of, por- 
trait, 36^. 
Derham, William, D.D. (X735), 
rector 46 years; wrote Astro 
and Physico Theology ; di^ ; 
buried, without mont., 644. 
Derick, portrait by, 3x0. 
Dermody. Thomas, poet, died 

x8o3, 599 ; buried, 4x7. 
Derwentwater, James Radcliffe. 
3rd Earl of (1716), portrait and 
relics, 363. 
Derwentwater, Lady, resided at 

husband's execution, 4. 
Desmond, George, Earl of, lived, 

46X. 
Desenfans, Noel (X807X collection 
of pictures, 156; mausoleum, 
X56. 
Devaux, Sir Francis, F.R.S. 

(1694), mont, 381. 
Devis, A. W., R.A. (x833X paint- 
ing by, 356. 
Devonshire, Christian Countess of, 
her residence at Roehampton, 
511. 
Devonshire, Georgiana Duchess 

of, lived, 503. 
Devonshire Cottage. 50X. 
De Vos, ptunting by, 406. 
D'Ewes, Geerard, mont. erected 
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iss^ 



by his grandson. Sir 

D'Ewes, 643. 
Dewey, E., reside 
Diamond, Dr. "" 

deuce, 630. 

Dick, W. W. F.. 1 

Dickens, Charles. (1870) 

enham, 619. 
Dickenson, W., ., 
Dickinson, C A., 
Dickinson, J., ; 
Dickinson, L-, 

588. 
Digby, Sir Kenelm(x66s 

Digby, Lady Veoetia (1 

trait, 735. 
Dilkes, Rear-. 



Admiral Si 
rait, 355. 
Baron, seat, 9 



(xTyX portrait, 255. 

Dimsdale, 

707. 
Disraeli, Isaac (1848), 11% 
Disraeli, Benjamin, wrote 

by at, xs3. 
Disney, Admiral Sir Moc 

388. 
Ditchleys, 683. 
Ditton House, 149. 
Ditton Marsh, 149. 
Ditton Park, 576^ 
Dixon, Nicolas, fi»txnder < 

hunt chturch and Ban 

Excheouer (x4f8), recta 
Dobson, C, resKlence, 43 
Dobson, Wm. (1647), pam 

177, 407. 408: of hinxselfa 

DocH Great Western, 3 

toria, 473. 
Dodcyards. Royal, Deptfe 

Woolwich, 740. 
Dodd, Rev. William, D.I 

cutod for forroy, 1777, « 

Doddendge, Jud^e, died 

X67. 
Doddridge, Philip, D.D. 

educated, 535. 
Uodington, Geoive Bublx 

Melcombe, Loitl. 
Dogget, Thomas (coat and 1 

buned (x73xX X7r. 
Dogs' Cemetery, at r-o ftj 

77 ; at Oatlands, (bx. 
Dolce, Carlo, paintmgs bi 

465.'798. 
Dole Day observed, 43^ 



r>olIis Hill, I. 

Dohnan, T. F., churches Tr 

658. 
Domenichino, paintings by 

727; drawings by, 730. 
L>omesday spellmg, 739, not 
Donne, John, poet7x63x),Uve 
Bonnie, T. C, residence, 68 
Donmthome, E. H., resi( 

639. 
Boods, Great, 486. 
Dorchester, Catherine S 
Countess of, mistress of Jam* 
at Ham House, Weybridgc 
d. X7X7 ; mont., 693. 



DORCHESTER. 

Dorcheiitcr Hquk, Highgate, 54^: 

Ladies' Ho&pita] at^ 350- 
IJomiMi's Well, 539. 
DoRel. EptIs of, seat, 404^ 
I>0T5etT Peid broke, ajid MoDt- 

eomery, Aime Countess of 

f 1675)^ ppitt^it, 407. 
Dorset. Chiles, 6th £^1 of 

(J706X porimit, 407, 
Dorset, Edward^ 4th Earl of 

it6$->). portrait, 407. 
Dorseif John Fredenck> yd Buke 

of (i/og), pont^Lt, 407. 
Dorset^ Mary Countess of, portrait* 

725- 
Dorset, Ridhajid, 3jd EarJ of 

(1634), pprtrait, 407. 
Dorset, Robert, and Earl of 

{i6o(j)Hporuraii, 407. 
Dorsei, TTiomas Sickville, istE^r] 

or(t6D0), portnut, 406, 407. 
Dosrji, Dojtsa, painting by, wj. 
Douglas. Lady Frances C^CiSijX 

Diont., 4£8k 
Doiigla^s, GencT^, buried^ 3H9. 
Douglas House, 47a. 
Dougloji, J., midwce, 117, 
Dover Haiuc, sri. 
Doves. The, HamroersniLthr 374, 
Dow^ Gerard, painting by, 156, 
Down Court, 154, 
Downe Hniise, qooL 
Downe, VL*ict.. Umily mont., 33. 
Downey Viscountessi, reflidence, 

'3' 

I>DWTishire Hou&c, ^ei. 

DownshJre, Marchionus of, re- 
sided, ^Ilr 

D'Oyley, Christopher (1795), 

ttiont-T ft6o. 
Drabble, R. R,. midencc^ 503. 
Draina^, Metropolitan, Works^ 

i6t, lot. 
Brake, AdmirnlSirFraodsCtf^X 

portrait, ass. 
Drake^ Richard, eqgeny to Queen 

Etizabcth (if^j), monr., 304- 
Drake, WUham(iSoi>, antiquary, 

vicar of fsleworth, 381- 
Drapej^' Compatiy College: Te- 

male Orphaa Asylum; Alids- 

houseA, &25. 
Drawings by the Great Mastei^, 

the RuyaJ CoUeqtion, 755, 
DrayEon, G.. residence^ So. 
DrayioTij Michael, poet (1631), 

ponraitt iS5 
Drayton Hail, 154. 
Drayton Hou^, 154* 
Drcwj R. W. . church by, 5g& 
DmiJ, last ship launched from 

Deptford Dockyard, 141. 
Drummcnd, Andrewr, purchased 

Belmont, 565. 
Drummond, Edward, shot by mis- 
take fttr Str Robert PeeJj 1^43 : 

tomb. S4. 
Dnimmond, G. H*, coUectioa of 

EnglLiih poTtjait^t 56^. 
Drummond, Lajdy;^ tesidence, 14a, 
Dnmmicmd, Sk, AhRA», pumting 

by, 356. 
Dryden, at Dcdham Court, 140; 
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poni^iit and story of^ at Knole, 
40S- 
DoboiB, — , painting by, 408* 
Dubufe, Mh. portrait by, 5&3. 
Duck, Stephtn<i75(5X 'the Poetical 
Thresher.' rector of Ey-fteet, 

to; at Kew. 390: libmimn at 

Merlin's Cave* 494» 
DudbfDok Uoufie, 445, 
Dudley and Ward, Vtsct., resided, 

60s, 
Dudley, Robert, Rari of Leicester 

(15S&), married to Amy Robuart, 

450. 
Duela on Putney Heath, 478; 

WLinbiedon Common, 705. 
Dulferin, Lord, ttiided, 354, 
Duedale^ John {167a), mont, 709. 
Diifwich College, 155 : Picture 

Gallery, 156 ; new schooU, 1 57. 
Duulop, R H, W., residence. 5 [6. 
Dunmore. Alex. Edward Murrayj 

6th Earl of (1845), cenotaph, S9^ 
Dunraven, Lord, &eat, 116. 
Dunsdale, 687. 
Dkinfitall Priory, 556L 
Dunster. T.. residence, 70a 
Dunion, John (1733^. * Life and 

Em>rs, lived, 316, 
Dupont^ GainEborough(i7^7), por- 
trait by. 736l 
Duppa, Up. (j66a), reaideace uid 

death, 404^ 
Duppa, Richard (Life of Michel 

Angelo, d* iSjiX monu, 415. 
Duppn'it Hill, 13^. 
DuTaat, Mish, sculpture by^ jio, 

Tar. 
Durant, R. residence, 553. 
Durante, iSt. 
Durdans, 199. 
Diirer, Albert, carving after, 339 : 

portrait of tus father, 609 ; draw- 

infis by, 730. 
Durfey, Tom {1 723), at Knole, jog*, 
Durham, J., A. R. A,, sculpture by^ 

486, 7og, 
Durham, John George Lambton, 

Jit Earl of {1840), lived, 707. 
Durolituni, Ronun siation, 93. 
Dusnrt, Ch. painting by, lia. 
Dutch Fleet in Thames, 611. 
D wight , John, M A, (inventor 

of EiiglUh porce!ain),estabtI&hed 

pottery works (1671), 3*7. 
Dyke, F* H., refridence, j6. 
Dyke, Sir W. Hart, Bart., M.R, 

seat of, 411. 
Dyrham Park, 435. 
Dyiftrt, 'Old' Counce-is of, died 

(1840) at Hani House, 371. 
Dysati, Earl of, seal, S70, 
Dy^art, WtUiam Murray Earl of, 

portrait, 17a. 
Dyson, Jeremiah, hved, 333, tBa, 

431 > fi34' 

EAUSCr G»ve, 160. 

Ealing School, distinguished pu- 
pils, [6& 

Eardley, E>ampson Gideon, Lord, 
erects Belvedere In 1764, 41. 

EBrthworfcs, British and Roman, 
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II, la, 14, 17, 67, iiS, if5(, t37p 
19T, T49, aji, aja, 410, 418, 544,. 
^659h 734' , 
Easocy Park, 568. 
Ea&t Oomhe, 50, 
EslSL End House, ^26. 

East India Military Qjllege^ 6. 

E^^t Lod£c. jSS, 

Eaitbury House, Barking, and tra 
dicicMi ofihe Gunpowder Plot, 33, 

Eaatbury Lodge, 514. 

Eastcott, SI 5, 

Eostoott House, 51 &. 

Easter Hunt, 64, 194, 343, 

Easter Sepulchres, 97; be^ust 
for, 560, 6gfl. 

Eastley Entf, 6iOv 

Eastwick Park, 53, 

Eastwood. I. F., resideflc*, 907. 

Eastwood, W, B., residence, 117, 

Eaton, H. W., residence, 553. 

Ebury, Lord, seat, 506. 

EcclesAeld, 13. 

Eclipse, racehor^, buried, 74^ 

Eden, Sir F. Morton (State of the 
Poor,d. 1S09X buried, 159, 

Eden Park, 36: Gibbon's visits; 
Lord Auckland at, 36. 

EdinbuT^gh, Duke and Duchess of„ 
at Cmvesend, 338. 

Edgcombe Hall, jvj. 

Edmonds, C, church by, na. 

Edmund, St. and Martyr, chantry- 
dedicated tOj 136; church or> 
847- 

Edmund Ironsides defeats Canute. 
461. 

Edmund de I^nglcy, son of 
Edward IIL (1403), borti, 396; 
mont, 397. 

Edridge, Henry, A.R.A., F.S.A. 
fi8ji>, mont,. 6S. 

Edward the Confessor, the pilgriin 
and the ring, legend of, 331; 
banishes the nightingales, 33a; 
has house At Windsor, 734. 

Edwanl L at Greenwich, 349; at 
Sheen, 489; at Windsor, 71 1; 
corpse rested m Waltham Abbey 
church, e^a. 

Edward IL, son bom, i6g; at 
Havering. 333 ; at Windsor, 71 1. 

Edward ITL bom at Windsor 
Castle, 7Jtr entertained captive 
Kina of Frajicc, 169: foctuds 
Order of the Garter j -tplendid 
entertainments at Windsor,7i3; 
holds John King of Frartce and 
David King of Scotland prison- 
CiTS, 713^ builds Round Tower, 
and makes great additions to 
Windsor Caritlc, 71a ; death at 
Richmond, 489. 

Edward IV aieiat Blacltheaih, 47; 
held tournament, 136; founded 
Augustinian nunnery, 136: treat- 
ment of Eton College, jog ; at 
Havering, i:^^; m Windsor; 
founds College of St Geor^e> 
and builds St. George's Chapel„ 
Tcj; buried, 713; t[>mb, 719. 

Edward V. met ;tt Homsey Park 
and brought into London, 5^3. 
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Frognal, Chiselhurtt, 105. 
Frornal Hall, HampttouL 088; 

House, a88 ; Lodge, a88 ; Priory, 

988. 
Frognal, Upper, 988. 
Frowyk, Hioinas, lived ; founded 

chaJitry: mont., ^35. 
Fry, Elisabeth ^1845), summer resi- 

dencep 134 : lived, and received 

viiit from King of Prussia, i6a, 

684. 
Fry, JoMph, reiudence, 361 



FrytK, Jonn (1533), colleague of 
Tyndale and teacher of Cranmer, 
bom, 686. 

Fuller, Francis, Qerk of the Es- 
treats (1636), mont.. aa. 

Fuller. Thomas (Worthies, d. 
1661), rector (1658— 1661X and 
mont, lai : curate : wrote 
* Church History' and * History 
of Waltham Abbey,' 654. 

Fuller, Dr. William, Bp. of Lin- 
coln, kept school, 6|i. 

Fuller's Almshouses, 035. 

Fuller's-earth pits, 454. 

Furnace, the ureat, at Woolwich, 
746. 

Fuseli, Henry, R.A- (1825), died. 
478. 

Fychte, Major-Gen., residence, 
333- 

Gabribl, Aid. Sir Thos., Bart., 
residence, 707. 

Gad's Hill, 343. 

Gadbrook House, ^3. 

Gaddesden, G., residence, 474. 

Gadsden, A. W.. residence, 3x3. 

Gainsborough, Thomas(i788^, por- 
traits by, 96, z^6, 178, 356, 365, 
309, 408, 738 ; buried, 388. 

GaJe, Samuel, antiquary, died 
(1754), 387. 

Galton, Captain D., building by, 
556. 

Gambier, Admiral Lord (1833), 
lived, 384. 

Gardiner, CoL T. G., residence, 
638. 

Gardnar,Robartt (1571), brass, 4x5. 

Garofalo, painting by, 408. 

Garrard, Mark(x03s), portraits by, 
363, 53a 

Garrard, Mrs., residenoe, 47a 

Oiurrett, 666. 

Garrett, Mayor of, mock election, 
666. 

Garrick, David (1779), epitaph on 
Hogarth, X07 ; lived, 394 ; held 
manor of Hendon, 337 ; portrait, 
409- 

amck, Mrs. (z833X widowhood, 
394. 

Gamck Villa, 394. 

Garter, Mine Host of the, 7x0. 

Garter, Chapter of the, held at an 
inn, 57. 

Garter, Order of the, founded, 7x3. 

Garth, Sir Samuel, buried (17x9), 
333. 

Garth, Sir Richard, Q.C., resi- 
dence, 438. 
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Garvetts llie, seat of the Brod- 
rick &mily, 666 

Gate HouM, St. Albans Abbey, 
only relic of the monastic build- 
ings, Ki8. 

Gatton House, 998. 

Gatton, Upper, 339. 

Gaussen. K. W., retadence, 4^3. 

Gay, John, poet (1733), at Ham, 
369, 373 ; at Hampstead, 290 ; 
portrait, 409. 

Gaynes Park, 609. 

Gedeney, Aid. John (1449X re- 
unites manors of Tottenham, 6x7. 

Gee, Sir Orlando (X705X monu- 
mental bust of, 381. 

Gell, Admiral John(x8o6X portrait 
of, 356. 

Gellibrand. W. C, seat. 8. 

Gentileschi, Artemisia (x^^), por- 
trait by herself, 308. 

Gentileschi, Orazio (16^7), paints 
ceilings of GreenwicK Palace, 
3^1 ; employed by Charles I. ; 
picture by, 308. 

Gcnx, F. Von (X833), portrait, 309. 

Geology of Thames Valley, 344. 

George Prince of Denmark at 
Epsom Spa, 197 ; portraits of, 
355, 3x1 ; statue, 7x6. 

George I. partiality for Brentford, 
56 : at Gravesend. 338 ; at Hamp- 
ton Court, 303 ; equestrian 
statue at Canons ; removed to 
Leicester Sauare, 73 ; portraits, 
835. a6"i 7«o. 

George II. at Hampton Court, 
303^; at Richmond, 494; por- 
traits, 735. 736, 728. 

George III.: Obelisk, 83 ; last 
meeting with Lord Bute, 159 ; 
visits at Bulstrode, 93X ; with 
Queen Charlotte at Hatfield, 

?28 ; at Thomdon Hall, 36a ; at 
lounslow, 370; at Kew, 389, 



GIL.WXU. PAKK. 



portrait, 737. 
G«rmanus, conference with B 

ginns» 519. 
Gervase of Tilbury (^ 

Henry 1 1, and JohnX mifk 

6X3. 

Ghost at Cranford Houses in. 

Giambelli, Federico. reptin 1 

rebuilds forts at Tilbury (i^ 

6X3. 

Gibbets on Hounsloir Hettt, 
Gibbon, EUlmund, historini (x] 

bom, 477: at school, 401; 

Beckenham, 36. 
Gibbons, Grinlingr (zTSi]^ cm 

by. 73. 74t 77. «««. 31* 30Ji 

609, 707,.7«f»7«5- 
Gibbons, Sir John, seat, STO' 
Gibbs, H., residence, za 
Gibbs, Sir '\acary (xBao\ C 

Baron of the Exchequer, m 

Gibbs, W. A., residence, 549. 
Gibson, Bp. (1745), mont, 1 

portrut, 333. 
GiDson, £dward and Rid 

(painters), 504. 
Gibson, James (1777), tomb, cm 

annual custom at, 594. 
Gibson, J., residence. 43. 
Gibson, William, hi|dhwi|i 

captured at Combe wooa 

hanged (17 SSX "6- 
Gidea Hall, Queen EUabeth 

Mary de' Medici at ; old he 

fulled down and present G 
lall built. 5x3. 
Gifford, Capt. J. W. J., reade 

Giffi)rd John (xSzS), biogrqihi 

Pitt, mont, 6z. 
Gifford, Rev. Richard (Vic 



jo6 ', turned Richmond Old Ark tude. X807J, rector of, 45^ ^ 



fi 



into grazing farm, 494 ; walks 
through Herschel's great tele- 
scope, 558 ; at Sydenhiam Wells, 
^98; reviews volunteers at War- 
ley, 676 ; at Wimbledon, 705 ; 
at Windsor, 7x6; at Windsor 
Theatre, 700; on the Eastern 
Terrace on Sunday afternoons, 
7x6 ; collection of drawings. 729 ; 
portraits, 309, 406, 725, 726 ; 
equestrian statue, 732 ; burial- 
place, 7x8, 72 X. 

George IV. transfers portraits of 
Admirals from Hampton to 
Greenwich, 355; when Prince 
Regent, meets Louis XVI I L at 
Bentley Priory, 564 ; entertains 
Allied Sovereigns at Oatlands, 
689: at Virginia Water, 648; 
at Windsor ; renovates the Cas- 
tle; epigram on the King and 
his architect, 7x6; portraits, 
408, 726, 728 ; statue, 726 ; 
seclusion, 732; death, 728; 
grave, 7x8. 

George's Chapel, St., described, 
7x8 : hours of admission, 73a 



illiam, editor of Q 

teriy Review (1896), lived, 7 
Gieg's Hill, iaq. 
Gilbert. Earl Marshal, killed ) 

tournament (x34x^, 338. 
Gilbert, Josiah, residence^ 45^ 
Giles, J., church by, 455. 
Giles and Angell, bufldiac 

579- 
Giles and Bevan, building by, 
Giles, J. S., residence, 509. 
Gill, K., residence, 15. 
Gill, Westley, sculpture by, s. 
Gillies, Dr. John (HisL ofOro 

d. X836), mont, 1X3. 
Gillman, James (friend of Q 

ridgeX house; Coleridge 1 

Giirs Hill, scene of murder of 1 

Weare, 48a 
Gilpin, Sawrey, painting by, ^ 
Gilpin, John, at Edmonton, 161 
Gilpin, Rev. W. (Forest Scene 

d. X804), master of Cheam Scfac 



87. 

Gilston Park, 466. 
Gilwell Park, 549. 
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Olatinl drift:! of North MiddleHJC* 

<jladmDrc Heathy 30, 966. 
<;;Udstoiae Miirtatry, portraits of, 

5S8. 
Oladstonct WlIlLam, partrait, 

5*7 
OLa^cocke, S^r WLIIiam (i6Ba), 

mgnt-^ 307. 
ClasSj J. W.f pamdjlf by* T5S+ 
Class, painted (old). 16, 64, 88, 

101. 345, 348, 384, 29^ ¥f4t 

4ir, 414, 437, 453, 455, 45(S, 

467, 4^( fia?< 697. 
CrledfOiiiir Hdusc, 267. 
<Jkig, JamtSt residence, 565. 
Olcnn Chess, 509. 
<Jlc>ry, The, Dcepdene^ 15a. 
do&sap, R H., rc^idtnce* 383. 
dcuJCMttr. Humphrey, Duke d^ 

mam.. 53^, 53*, 
Gloucester, Duchss of, Diecc of 

Robert Walpole, portrait^ 587. 
OtoucesteTf Eleajior Duche^ of, 

her ^*ii(Jtrri>maiicy'Vi4io>» 365. 
OJoucester, Mary Duchess of 

(iS^gX meiDDrial, TaOp 
Ciover, Kichard {Ledoidis* d. 

17BJJ, educated, Sj; at Wick- 

hauij 696. 
Ck}bioiiy?» seat of Sirjohn More 

And hi£ son Sir TnoDms, the 

great Lord Chnncellor, 433. 
Godfrey, Peter, M.Ph (1742), mont, 

OodoLphin, Dr.j ProviiEt of Eton, 

built BayU? (1695)^ 57^. 
Codolphift» CqL Sidney (t73fl), 

taoDi., 148. 
Codolphin School, 374, 
Oodstone Court, J33, 
Cod-stotie Road, 677^ 
<;odwin, Wiii[fliQ (Caleb Wi[^ 

Li:ims, d. 183^), luimsterat Ware, 

Coirs Oak, gj. 

OoMie, G , coUege by^ 431, 

Coldiiigs, €j6. 

Goidsmlth, Oliver Ow>)j visits at 
Dawley, 139 : LrviLtkiii respect- 
tng, 397 : At the Kyde^tus 
rooni-s 374 ; portrait, 409* 

Coldsmiths^ AJmshouses, 4. 

Golf Oub, Scottish, head-qiujters, 

GtilUth TTainin^ Ship (burned^ 

GoDuiiie, Sir Bernard de, recon- 

-'itnicts forts at Tilbury* 613. 
Gondornai-. Count, portrait, 30^ 
Gonsatvi, Cardinal, portrait, 7^ 
Good. John Mason, M.D. (1847), 

birthplace^ 191^ 
Good, Williaiti, residence, ia4. 
Goodhart, C E.» residence, 37, 
Goodman, Bp. Godfrey O^SS, 

Memoir^of Court of James f.}, 

held living, 5701, 
Gordon House, jBt 
Gordon, Lord and Lady Frederic, 

Lived, 383. 
GoircLDO^e^ 334. 



Gore, Hon, C A. , residence, 706. 
Gore, LieuL-Gen. H,, mont, 415, 
GoringT Lord, portrait, 264. 
GOAchen, Hcnn;, residence, *oj- 
Gonling, R., reddence, i6- 
Go&lingr Mrs,, residence, ga 
Goatling, George (1799), mural 

mont, 641. 
GofiUinff, MisSj residence, 694. 
Gothic House, 707. 
Gough, Rkhard (rSog), antiquary, 

Livcdt 185: monc, 754, 
Gouch'i Park. 185. 
Goulbnra, Col. Edward, seat, 43, 
Goulbum, Rt Hon. Henry (185^ 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, 



lived, 43. 

s Green, j^ 
Cower, G- W. G; LevesoHj estate, 



Gould's Green, 35S, 



603 ; builds chnrch ; seat, 
614. 

Gmham, A., residence, 514. 

Graham, G. J,, residence, jSflL 

Grandison, W. ViUiers Visct- 
portrait, 264. 

Grange, The, Bushey, 6g : Couli- 
don. 117; Molesey, 438; Seward- 
stone, 549. 

Grantham, Lord, lived, 6^ 

Crattan, Henry, MP., duel with 
Matq, of Londondeiry, 705, 

Gfivcs* W. T., residence, 676. 

Gray, Lady Cathehne, lived, 33^ 

Gray, Rev. John Edward, resi- 
dence, Mt 

Gra.y, lliomas 077t), at Slokt 
Poges : sccneof Long Story and 
Ele^, ^74; cenotiph, 574; 
bun«l With mother and aunt, 
575* 

Gray, Rev, T. Sitt, D.D., res^ 
dence, ftp 

Great Games, 644^ 

Great Nelcnes, 361. 

Green, Valentine (1813I engraver, 
lived, 9^6. 

Green, Mrt, resdence, 267, 

Grften, Sir William (tBii)^ tomb 
and curious epitaph, 473. 

Greenford Green, 146. 

Greenbill, John, portrait by, 1^5, 

Greenhill, 394. 

Grecnsted Hall, 347. 

Creensted Green, 347. 

Greenstieet, 162. 

Green Street Green fDanenth^ 135. 

Green Street Green (Faru- 
boroughX 314- 

Greenwood, James {Virgin Muse), 
schoolmaster, 7^8. 

Greg, W. R., residence, 707. 

Grtiff, Captain W., 5*5. 

Grenadiers first brought into ser- 
vice, 360. 

Grene, waiter (middle of TSth 
cental, tomb, 33^^ 

Gresham, SirThonias(i579), builds 
Osterky House : entertiuns 
Queen Elixabetb : alters the 
courtyard to please her ■ jests 
upou, 46T ; portrait, 614. 

Greuie, painting by, 309, 
Orcville, VbgL, seat, 115, 



Grey, Ejurl, portrait, 587. 

Grey, Lady Jane (tS54)* offertd 

crown al Syon, 600. 
Grilliihs, Ralph (1803)1 editor of 

tJie Atonthfy Review, buried, 

107* 
Grimstone, Sir Edward (1446), 

portrait, 23^. 
Grimstone, ¥ir Harbottle, But. 

(^rfiSs), scat, ^34 : portrait, 235. 
GnmsiDne, James, 2nd iTuct., 

portrait, sij^ 
Grimwood, G. A.^ residence, 638. 
Grindall, Abp. (1583}, portrait, zza, 
rFrtssell, 'I'hos., lived, 439. 
Grocyn, William (1519X Greek 

scholar, rector, 55^ 
Grose, Francis, antiquary (1791), 

lived, 667* 
Grosvenor, Earl, Ibmier seat of, 

Grosvenor, Fic^-MarshA] Thooiu 
(rSsiX tomb, 704. 

Crate, George <ie7i>, birthplace^ 
37; planned, wrote larger part 
and finished HLatory at Ijum- 
haiQ ; built Hlftdry Hut, 67 : hi& 
gue&U, AS ; lived, 463, 485 ; at 
Cheveniug, 96 ; iicholor at, ^49. 

Grottoes i Scott of Am well's, 11 : 
Pope's, 6^sj Oiatlands, 689; 
Cecirs at Wimbledon, 7ds» 

Grove End, Addlcstane, &. 

Grove End, Chiswick, ua 

Grove House, Chiswick, iiq ; 
Woodford, 737. 

Grove House, Twickenham, de- 
signed by Inigo Jones ; resi- 
dence of Philip I>uke of Whar- 
ton, and James Craggs, friend 
of Ptorpe, 63S. 

Grove, The, Burford Bridge, 55: 
Cassiobury, 78 ; Chalfont, 83 ; 
Ctiiswidt, no; Cowley, i»; 
Hanwell,3]3i Harlingtoa, 318 ; 
MuswelL Ml. 443: Northiw, 
449 : SeaJ, 34fl. 

GriJve, Joseph (t?^ Life of 
Wolsey, buried, 504* 

Grove lands, 560. 

Groves, South Ockendon, 4;^. 

GrQner, Prof, decorations of 
RoyiJ Mausoleum, Frogmore, 
73a. 

Guercino, paintings bv, 137, 465, 
7^7, 728 ; dra^vings by, 730. 

Guest, J5r,, on Caesar's passage of 



the Thames, 119, 
Guido, paintings by, 357, m8, 308, 

305, 4^ 'j drawing by, 730. 
Guild or the Virgin, Uxbridge, 

Cuildfcrd, Canntessof, residence^ 

Guudford, Sir Henry, portrait, jrr^ 

GuiUim, John (1621), the her^^ 
lived, 65 8. 

Gtimley House, 381. 

Gtin, the So-ton, nunuiiuture de- 
scribed, 746^ 

Gun cotton, manufactured at^ 

Gun Factory, Wodwich, 7*5, 



m 
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Gundulf, Bp. (1108X church at- 
tributed to, 134; church built 
by. 135- 

Guadry, J., residence, 557. 

GunMrHbtirv Houm, reMdence of 
Princeu Amelia. 159. 

OuniMnbury Park. 159. 

Gunning, the Misses, at Hampton 
Court. 306. 

Gui^Mwder explomons: at I>art- 
ford. 137 : hrith, aoa : Kwell, 
313 : Hanworth, 313; HouukIow, 
379. 

Gunpowder Magaiine, Royal. 475- 

Gunpowder Factory, Royal, at 
Waltham, 655. 

Guns, ancient, 751. 753. 

Gumey, H. E., residence, 299. 

Gumey, Samuel, lived. 471 ; 
memorial to, 579; esute se- 
cured for public iiark, 684. 

Gumey, W. L. , residence, 419. 

Guthne. William, miscellaneous 



oompiler (1770), lived, Ay>. 
Gwyn-JefferyK. John, LL. D.,] 



D.L., 
Fulham, 



residence, 673. 
Gwynne. Nell (1687). 1 

nS : at Highgate, 353. 
GyU, G. W. J., seat, 755. 



Habbkshon, — , churches by, 103 ; 

Hadcett, Bp. (1670), rector, 86. 
Hadden, Gen. W. C, residence, 

Ifi'eld. M. E., building by, 
51X. 
Hadley House, 367. 
Haiffh, Mrs., residence, 589. 
Haileybury College, 13. 
Hainault Forest, fragment of, 99. 
Hakewill, E. C, church restored 



Hidfi 



ice, 548. 



lived, 4. 



Hale, C. G., residence, 

Hale, Sir Matthew (x^l. 

Hales. John (Ever MenuMable, 
1656), tomb, 3ia 

Hales, Stephen. D.D. (Vegetable 
Sutics, d. Z761X curate of Ted- 
dington 51 years ; builds church 
tower, and is buried under it, 

Hah&ay Street, 45. 

Halifax, Charles ^lontague Earl of 

^7x5), built the Lodge, Bushey 

Park, 3X3. 
Haling House and Park, 131. 
Halkett, Baroness, residence, X67. 
Hall, Collison, residence, 683. 
Hall, John, Bp. of Norwich (X655), 

curate of Waltham 33 years. 

Hall, John, vicar of Isleworth, 
hanged at Tyburn (1539) *o*" 
denying the royal supremacy, 
38X. 

Hall Lands, 455. 

Hall, Misses, residence, 696. 

Hall, S. C. lived, 8. 

Hall, William, musician, author 
of 'Triplia (^ncordia (z7oo)» 
buried, 504. 

HaUPlac<b.45- 



Hall. The. 418^ 

Hallam, Henry, historian (1859X 

lived. 99K. 
Hallam, Mrs. Anne(i74oX fiunous 

an Lady Macbeth, mont., 436. 
Hallet's Villa (Canons), 74- 
Halley, Edmund (174a), buried, 

416. 



Halliford House. 554. 

,Adm 

ja : mont., t 
Halstesid Place. 367. 



Hallowell-Carew.^m. Sir Beqj. 
(z83z). ^: mont., 40. 



Halsteads, 550. 

Ham House, Petersham, 370L 

Ham House. West Ham, 684. 

Ham House. Weybridge, built by 
Duke of Norfolk, 69X. 

Ham Walks, lounge of Swift, 
Pope, and Gay, 273. 

Hamilton, Hon. Coaries, resi- 
dence and gardens at Pain's 
Hill, X14. 

Hamilton, Lady, at Mertoo, 438. 

Hamilton, James, ist Marquis of, 
portrait, 307. 

Hammer, the 40-ton, Woolwich, 
746. 

Hammond, Dr., granted the rite 
of ChertseyAbbiBy by James L, 
90^ 

Hampton House, 3^ 

Hanbury, C A., residence, 33. 

Hanbuiv, Osgood, reridence, 683. 

Hancock, Sir S., residence, 97. 

Handel, G. F. (1759), at Bam 
Elms, 36; at Canons, 73, 566 ; his 
ors[an, 566; harmonious black- 
smith. «67 : portrait, 409. 

Handforth, Sir Humphrey, seat ; 
entertains James L, 737. 

Hanger Hill House, xoo. 

Hankey, F. A., residence, 93. 

Hankey, G. B., reridence, 3x6. 

Hanneman, A., portnut by, 364. 

Hanover, Princess Sophia, por- 
trait, 407. 

Hanway.tonas (1786). buried, 3x3. 

Hanwell Park, 3x3. 

Harcourt, Field-Marshal Eari 
(1830), mont, 730. 

Harcourt fiunily tombs, 755. 

Harcourt. Lady Selina, portrait, 
587. 

Harcourt, W. Vemoo, M.P., reri- 
dence. 638. 

Hardenbeig, Prince, portrait, 736. 

Hard wick, Philip, R.A., buildmgs 
by, 666, 604; 

Hardwick, Thomas, church by, 



Hardwicke. Philip Yorke, ist 
Earl of. Lord Chancellor (X764X 
lived, 75. 

Hardy, Admiral Sir Charies (1780), 
portrait, 3^5. 

Hardy, Admiral Sir Thomas 
(Nelson's friend, d. Z839X por- 
trait, 355. 

Hare, Francis, Bp. of (Hiichester 
(d. Z740X rector of Barnes (17x7- 
37), 37 ; buried, 83. 

Hare Hall, 5x4. 

Harefield Grove, 317. 



Harefield House, 317. 

Hanfield Puk, 3x7. 

Harefield Place, 3x6. 

Hariesden Green, 609. 

Harieaden House, ^99. 

Hariington Lodge, 3x8. 

Harlowe, Cburusa, at HaqMn 
383. 

Harman. Adminl Sir Jofai^ fi 
trait, 355. 

Haitdd (ro6o) bmlds dmdi a 
founds College of the Holy Gki 
at Waltham: iririt s h bdt 
marchinff against WiBiaia 
Normandy; buried ; tradiiioi 
his tomb, 651 ; houae at Wii 
sor. 734 : quarrel widi his b 
ther Toatxg, 734. 

Harringay Houae, 164. 

Harrington, Sir W., moot., 341 

Harris, C, reaidence* 154. 

Harris, Mrs., r esi d en ce, 555. 

Harrison, F., residence, 3^ 

Harrison, J. F., residence, it 

Harrison, Sir J. (1669X «■ 
house at BaUsPftrk, 341; ma 
340. 

Harrison, John, 



maker (X776X buried, a86. 
Harrison. T. £.,Tei" 
Harrow Lodge, 36X. 
Harrow School, foiindatOTi, 31 

scholars, 333 ; buildings, 3Q. 
Harry-Graoe>a-Dieu, built, 7^ 

launched in presence of Hci 

Vin., 74X. 
Harsnett. Samuel, Aidibp. 

York (1631). brass, 98 ; nm 

Grammar School, q^ 
Hart, Charles, tragic actor (x68 

buried, 564. 
Hart, Sir George (X587X and wi 

mont. , 43r 
Hart, Sir Pttceval (Z580X ^ 

460 : mont, 433. 
Hartley, David, M.D. (18x3), < 

periments with fireproof boos 

479- 
Hartley, Mrs., residence, 44s. 
Hartopp, Sir J. W. C, ISi 

residence, 40J. 
Hartsboume Manor House, 69 
Harvey, Sir Felton (18x9), moi 

x66. 
Harvey, W. J., residence, 199. 
Hastias, Serjeanty of. 5. 
Hastings, Lord (beheaded 148 

buried, 7x3 ; chapel, 7x0. 
Hastings, Warren (x8x8), bved,7 
Hatch, 87a 
Hatch End, 470. 
Hatcham, 147. 

Hatchard, — , church by, 196. 
Havers, J. Cory, reridoioe, 644 
Havering Park, 333. 
Hawke, Admiral Loni(z78zX p 

trait, 355. 
Hawkesworth, Dr. John (Z773X 

scriptions by; mont , 6z. 
Hawkins, Adml. Sir Jclm (159 



p<»rtrait, 3«5. 

awkins, Sir John (X789), ' H 

tory of Muric,' lived, 35a, 638 



Hawkins, Laedtla Matilda (X835X 

lived, 639 : mont., 641. 
Hawkins, Rhode, building by, 

Nicholas (z73<^, 



.wksmo< 



Hawksmoor, 

mont., 553. 
fEawkwood House, 99. 
!Hawley House, 595. 
JEiawtrey, Ralph (1638), mont, 

5*5- 
Hay, Lord James, lived, 382. 
Haydon, Benj. R. (1846X painting 

by, 151. 
Hayes Court (Kent), 334. 
Hayes Court (MiddUesex), 336. 
Hayes End, 336. 
Hayes Parle, 336. 
Hayes Place, 33^ 
Haynes, W.^ residence, 389. 
Hayter, Bishop (176a), - 

23Z. 

Hay ward, C. F., F.S.A., buikUng 

by, 324. 
Hayward, J. C, residence, 70a 
Hazlewood, 3. 
Head, Sir Francis Bond, ' Bubbles 

from the Brunnen' (Z875X 

buried, 546. 
Headley Grove, 336. 
Headley House, 336. 
Headley, Tanfiekl G., residence, 

47a 
Healy, portrait by, 588. 
Heame, Thos. (1817), *Antiq. of 

Great Britain,^ mont, 68. 
Heart-burial, curious instance of. 

Hearts, 737. 

Heath, Baron J. B., residence, 

502. 
Heath, Robert, and wife, mont, 

55* 
Heath House, 289, 
Heath Row, 3aa 
Heathcote, R. B., residence, 99. 
Heathcote, Lionel, residence, 403. 
Heathfield, G. A. Eliott lord 

(1790), defender of Gibraltar, 

lived, 159 ; died, 637. 
Heathfield Lodge, 6. 
Hedges, Sir Charies, Secretary 

of State to Queen Anne, lived, 

502. 
Heere, Lucas de, painting by. 



309, 310. 
Heidegger, . , . .,„ 

tains George IL at Bam Elms, 



jr. Count (1749), enter- 



36 ; buried, 504. 

Helme, Thomas, residence, 54' 

Helps,Sir Arthur (1875), lived, 392. 

Hemery, Capt. C, residence, 367. 

Henchman, Bp. Humphrey (1675), 
portraits, 223, 365. 

Henderson, Mrs., readence, ^15. 

Hengest and JEac defieat Bntons 
at Crayford, 122. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles 
L (1699), improves Greenwich 
Palace, 251; granted manor of 
Hichmond as dower, 49X : at 
Hanworth, 3x4 ; at CHitlands, 
688; at Wimbledon House, 
70X ; portraits, 264, 725. 
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Henry I., house at Sunbury, 59X ; J 
at Windsor, tto. 

Henry H. at Windsor, 71X. ' 

Henry I IL, sister Isabel married I 
at Dartford to Emp. Frederic 
IL, X36 ; kept Christmas at I 
Eltham, X69 ; built house at 
King's Langley, 396; sdzes 
Kingston (Sstle, 398 ; made 
great alterations at Windsor 
Castle ; founds chapel and builds 
Domus R^is, 7x1 ; last years ; ■ 
his parable, 7zx ; his building, 
7x8, 733 ; contemporary portrait, 
733. I 

Henry IV. met Manuel Palaeolo- I 
gus. Emperor of the East, at 
Blackheath, 46 ; keot Christmas 
at Eltham, X69 ; at Windsor, 713. j 

Henry V. met by I<ord Mayor I 
and citizens on return firom 
Agincourt, 46 ; kept Christmas 
at Eltham, X69 ; rebuilds palace 
and founds monastery at Rich- 
mond, 489 ; at Windor ; holds 
James I. of Scotland captive 
there, 7x3 ; portrait, 2xx. 

Henry VI. met by Lord Mayor 
and citizens at Blackheath, after 
his coronation, 46 ; encamped at, 
47 ; kept Christmas at Eltham, 
X69 ; founds Eton CoU^e, 308 ; 
Statue, 3XO : portrait, sxx ; 
bom and buried at Windsor, 

Henry VII. defieats Cornish rebels 
at Blackheath, 47 ; builds new 
front to Eltham, his favourite 
residence, X69 ; met by Majror 
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and citizens at Homsey Park, 
363 ; rebuilds Richmond Palace; 
died there (X509), 489 ; buildings 



at Windsor, 7x3 ; portraits, 3x0, 
586. 

Henry VIII, bom at Greenwich, 
349 ; nursed at Byfleet, 70 ; dis- 
Ums Croydon, 137 ; at Eltham, 
X69; at Gravesend, 337; resi- 
dence at Greenwich ; his sump- 
tuous festivities ; marries Katha- 
rine of Aragon there; goes 
Maying ; tournaments, 349; at ; 
Hampton Court, 397 ; hunting 
seat at Hanworth, 3x3 ; builds I 
Nonsuch Palace, 440 ; QEitlands, ' 
687 ; at Richmond, 490 ; at 
Tittenhanger Park, 43X ; at I 
Hunsdon, 373; at Tottenham, | 
6x8 ; at Wsutham, 653 ; sfrfendid 
feasts at Windsor, 7x3 ; receives 
Golden Rose, 7x3 ; at Woolwich 
Dockyard, 74X ; pcnrtraits, 309- 
3x0, 408; statue, 309; burial* 
place, 7x4, 7x8. 

Henry IV. of France, portrait, 
33a 

Henry, Prince, son of James I., 
keeps house at Richmond (x6xoX 
49X. 

Henry, Prince, youngest son of 
Charies I., bom, 688. 

Henty, Robert, residence, 445. 

Henuner, German traveller, xsgS^ 



HIGH-STOKB OBELISK. 



at Greenwich, 250: Hampton 

Court, 300 ; Nonsuch, 4^7. 
Hepburn, J. Gooch, residence, 

557' 
Hepdon, Sir John (X670), mont, 

6x5. 
Herbert Hospital, 556. 
Herbert, George, poet (1633), 

lived, 738. 
Herbert, William, 'editor of 

Ames'(x790, buried, 95. 
Hermitage, The (Nordiend), 400. 
Hermitage, The, Waiton-on-the 

Hill, 659. 
Hermits and Hermitages, 136, 

345, 6x6. 
Heme, H. H. B., residence, 69. 
Heme's Oak, 73X. 
Heron Gate, ^x. 
Herrera, painting by, 365. 
Herring, Archbp. ([X757X last 

archl^ buried at Qpoyaon, 6» 

i2g, 
Herringham, Henry (publisher of 

Davenant and Dryden (d. X703X 

mont 75. 
Henrys, Lady Anne (x6x3), x 

97- 
Herschel, Caroline Lucretia(x848X 

nl^el. Sir William, (x833X 

house at Slough, 557 ; hb 40-foot 

telescope, 558 ; mont, 644. 
HerschelTSir T. W. F. (x87xX 

bom at Slough, 557. 
Herschels, 557. 
Hersham, 663. 
Hertford, Marquis of, portrait by 

Vandyck, 364. 
HertfordTLord (Duke of Somer 

set), seat, 487* 
Hertford, Laidy (Duchess of 

SomersetX her description c€ 

Richines. 487 ; died (X754X 488. 
Heston Hall, 343. 
Heston House, 343. 
Hewer, William, Pepys's " man " 

(X7X5X house at Clapham, xxx ; 

mont, XX3. 
Heybome, Sir Ferdinando .(x6x8), 

mont., 633. 
Eieydon, family seat, 680. 
Heywood, John (c. xs6sX wrote 

' Efngrams,' 434. 
Hibbert, J. N. H., residence, 83. 
Hickcs, Sir Michael (x6x2X mont, 

4x9. 
Hickes, Sir WilUam (x68oX 

419. 
I Hickes, Sir William the younger 

(X702), mont. 4x9. 
! Hickman, Walter (x6x7X mont, 
«03. 
Hickman, P. D., residence, 207. 
I Hicks, Francis, residence, 369. 
Higate, Thomas (X576X tomb, 

]H?|h*BcechHiU,343. 
High Canons, 553. 
High Ehns, X54. 
High Grove, 5x6. 
High Leigh, 360. 
High-stone Obelisk, 367. 
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HICHAM COl'RT. 



Hicham Cotirt, 737. 

Highbed, Ittomas. burnt for 

heresy under Q. Mary, 363. 
Hiffhwayman, chase and death of 



(1738). 325. 
nigh way 



Highwaymen, haunt.H of, 116, 174, 
190, 218, 291, 343, 370, 478. 



High wood Hoi 



^ouxe. 43a. 
Hildebert, St., Shnne, visited by 

Canterbury Pilgrims 597. 
Hill. The, 289. 

Hill, Aaron (1750), lived, 473. 
Hill. Herbert, uncle of Southey 

(1828). rector, 590. 
Hill Hall, 609. 
Hill HouK, Chigwell. 98. 
Hill House, Streatham, 590. 
Hill House, Wembley. 682. 
Hill Park, seat of the Cotton 

family, 686. 
Hill, Sir Roger (1670), mont, 140. 
Hill. Rowlaind, at Bruce Castle, 

6x9. 
Hill, Rowland Vucount (1842), 



portrait, 726. 
iilliard, Msgo 



HUliard, Msgor W. E., residence, 
20. 

Hilliard, Nicholas (X619X paint< 
in^s by. 235, 330. 

Hjllingdon Court, 358. 

Hillingdon House, residence of 
the Rockingham family, 358. 

Hillingdon Lodge, 358. 

Hilton. WUliam, R.A. (1839), 
painting by. 152. 

Hmd, John Russell, F.R.S., resi- 
dence, 6t3. 

Hinds, P. L., residence. 70. 

Hirst, T. Hotham, residence, 682. 

Hislop, Sir lliomas, G.CB. 



my, Bp. Benj. (1761), bom. 



(1814), nuniL. 84. 
Hoaaly, Bp. Benj 

686 ; tiolos living at 'Stx>catham, 

590. 
Hoare, Mrs. F. (1799), mont, 84. 
Hoare, Mrs. Gumey, residence, 

289. 
Hoare, Mrs. H. M., mont. (1824), 

590. 
Hoare, Lady (1800), mont, 36. 
Hoare, the Misses, residence, 
, 557. „ . 
Hoare, Pnnce (1834), lived, 37 ; 

mont, T03. 
Hoare, Sir Richard Colt (1838), 

residence, 26. 
Hoare, Samuel, lived, 289. 
Hobbenuu M., painting by, 156. 
Hobbes, Thomas (metaphysician, 

d. 1679), tutor, 511; portrait, 

Hobitouse, Sir Benj., M.P. (1831), 

lived, 694. 
Hodgson, J., residence, 466. 
Hod^n, Kirkman D., M.P., 

residence, 549. 
Hodgson, R., residence, 99. 
Hof!man, A., residence, 6. 
Hofland, Mrs. (1844), * Son of a 

Genius,' mont, 504. 
Hogarth, J. R., residence, 3^2. 
Hogarth, William (1764), nouse 
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and grounds, 108; voyage to 
Gravesend in a tilt-boot, 938; 
tomb. 107: his widow, mother- 
in-law. and sister buried with 
him, 107: original sketch of 
' Beggars' Opera,' 585 ; paint- 
ings by. 265, 421. 465. 

' Hogarth, Mrs. (i7&)X continues 
at Cluswick, and keeps up 
Hogarth's customs, 108; at 
church, 108 : grave, tor. 

Hohenlohe-Langenbarg, rrincess, 
monumental bust, 731. 

Holbein, paintings by or attri- 
buted to, 18, 157, 172, 211, 309, 
310. 362, M36, 408, 602, 691, 727 ; 
drawings by, 73a 

HolcroftV, 224. 

Holford, A., residence, 659. 

Holland, Cluu-les, comedian (Z769X 
mont., X07. 

Holland. Henry Rich, zst Eori 
(beheaded 1649), portrait, 935. 

Holland, Henry (architect, d. 
1806). builds Oatlands, 689; 
Wimbledmi Paric House, 703. 

Holland, Lady, residence, 15. 

Holland, R., residence, 565. 

Hollis, C, church by, 709. 

Holloway Sanatorium, 649. 

H°!!y J^*' Highgate,353. 
Holly Village, 353. 
Holme Lodge, 662. 
Holmes, W., residence, X22. 
Holwell, John Zephaniah,CJovemor 

of Bengal (1798), lived, 470. 
Holwooo, 334. 
Holwood, seat of William Pitt ; 

house enlarged by Pitt; puUed 

down ; new house built ; park, 

and ' Pitt's Oak,' 387. 
Holyfield, 655. 
Holyrood House, 630. 
Home-Drummond-Moray, C , rea- 

dence, 470W 
Homes : Princess Mary's Village, 

7 ; for Little Girls, z6o ; Roman 

Catholic Convalescent, 31^ ; 

Metropolitan Convalescent for 

Girls, 388 ; for Little Boys, 368 ; 

Girls' Industrial Orphan, 625 ; 

Friendless Boys', 666 ; Princess 

Louise, for Young Girls, 671 ; 

Mrs. Gladstone's Convalescent, 

736. 
Hone, Nathaniel, R.A. (1784), 

buried, 337. 
Honthorst, G., portraits by, 364, 

307, 407, 408, 725. 
Hood, Admiral Alexander, Visct., 

of Bridport (18x4), portrait, 255. 
Hood, Thomas (X845), wrote 

•Tylnley Hall' at, 670; Uved, 

708. 
Hook, The, 449. 
Hook, ITieodore Edward (1841), 

residence, 323 ; tomb, 221. 
Hooker, Alice, daughter of the 

author of the 'Ecclesiastical 

Polity,' buried (X649), xoz. 
Hooker, Dr. Joseph Dalton, resi- 
dence, 391. 
Hooker, Sir William (1865), ap* 



Director 
39a- 



of Ki 



pointed 

Gardens, 
Hookwood, 43 z. 
Hoole^ John, translator of Ta 

and Ariotto (X803X ediiak 
^^359 ; lived. 568 ; buned,i«i 
Hooper. Mm. Rowland, roldai 

343. 
Hope, £. Elias, midepce, 114. 
Hojpe, Henry Thomas, ui 

Betchworth Park with Do 

dene^^44. 
Hope, Thomas (Anastatiui^ In 

Deepdene, 151 ; patraoMe 

Thory^dsen. 15X. 
Hope, Mrs., seat, xsa 
Hopkins, Beiuanun Bond (ix 

lived, 706 ; tomb, 704. 
Hopkins, John (Vulture, d. 17: 

mont., 704. 
Hoppner, John, R. A-XxSioXpii 



ing by, 335. 
Hopson, Admiral 



Sir Ihoi 



(X717X monL,'69a. 
Horn Fair. 85. 

Hornby, Sir £., residence, 4861 
Home, C5cor|re, Bp. of Norw 

(x792),tomb, X7X. 
Homeck, Katherine and Mi 

^Goldsmith's Comedy 



346. 

Horns at Homchuxch, 360, 
Homsey Wood, 364. 
Horsington HiU, 467. 
Horticultural Gardens, Chiswi( 

xxo. 



Hortoii, Sir ' Robert 



Wilfli 



Horton House, 
'Torton, Sir *^*n^n 
Governor of Ceylon, 

H<^yns,E., KnL (x664Xmoat,] 
Hotham House, 503. 
Houblon, Mrs., residence, 600.. 
Hounslow Heath, 369. 
Hounslow, Robert de, 369. 

Howard, Catherine (x«4sl 

Hampton Court, 398. 
Howard, Charles, Earl of Nc 

tingham. Lord High Admii 
, («6a4). portrait, 355. 
Howard, Henrietta. Sm Suflbl 

Coimtess of. 
Howard, Henry, Earl of Sum 

treat's r\^9^^ram^ ..^^^ 



O547X portrait, 309. 
loward, Luke, F7R 
lived, 473. 



Ho 



R.S. (x86^ 

Howard,^'MaxTgaret, wife of Ei 

of Orrer]^ buried, 38X. 
Howard, Henry, R.A. (X843 

?ortTsat by, 355. ' 

Howard. Sir Robert, "SirPositr 

Atali;'^698Xliv5i,x7. 
Howard, Hon. Mrs.. residence, i 
Howe, Baroness, lived at Pope 

Villa ; pulled down and rebui 

house, 637. 
Howitt, William and Mary, livet 

353- 
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JOHNSOK. 



Howley, Archbp. (1848), tomb, 6. 

Hudson, Thomas (1779), portraits 
by, 77, 265. 

Hudson, W., residence, 7. 

Huegins, John, founds colI^c at 
Northfleet; mont., 451. 

Hughes, Admiral Sir Edward 
(1704), portrait, 255. 

Hughes, E. Hughes Ball, pur- 
chases Oatlands, 691. 

Hughes, Margaret, actress, lived. 



275 ; buried (1719), 416. 
Huguenots at Wandsworth ; 



their 



Von (1859), 
portrait. 



cemetery, 664. 
Hulse Wood, 700. 
Humbert, A. J., building by, 731. 
Humboldt, Baron " - - v 

visits Cavendish, 

726. 
Hume, Sir Abraham (1838), mont., 

755- 
Humfreys, Sir Orlando (1736), 

mont, 22. 
Hundred Steps, Windsor Castle, 

722. 
Hunsdon House, 373. 
Hunsdon, John Carey, 3rd Baron, 

mont., ^73. 
Hunsdonbury, 374. 
Hunt, Leigh, bom (1784). 560 ; at 

Hampstead, 291 ; died (1859), 

478. 
Hunter, William, martyr (1555), 

obelisk to, 60. 
Hunter, William, M.D. (1783), 

residence, 79. 
Huntingfield, Joshua Vanneck 

Lord, built Roehampton Grove, 

511. 
Huntsmore Park, 384. 
Hurd, Richard, Bp. of Worcester 

(1808), portrait, 309. 
Hurlingham House, 224. 
Hurstwood, 65. 
Hyde, Henry, residence, 267. 
Hylton, Lord (d. 1876), seat, 

425- 
Hynningham, Georse (1536), ser- 
vant of Henry VI 11., residence ; 

founded almshouse, 6x9 ; brass, 

623. 



IcKBNHAM Hall, 375. 

Idiots, Asylum for, 482. 

Ilex, large, 176. 

Imbecile Asylums, Metropolitan 

District, 78, 68a 
Imber Court, 149. 
Impey, Sir Elijah, Indian judge, 

(18^, mont, 274 ; house, 277. 
Ince Gricc, now Ingress Abbey, 

246. 
Incurables, Royal Hospital for, 

477* 
Ind, Edward, re^ence. 676. 
Indian Engineering Collie, 1x7. 
Industrial Schools: for Boys, 

Bamet, 31 ; Agricultural, 60 ; 

Brockham Home, 60; for St. 

Georee's - in - the - East, 162 ; 

Middlesex, 2x6; St. Pancras, 

at Leavesden, 68a 
Infant Orphan Asylum, 558. 



Ingelo, Nathaniel, author of 
"Bentevoglio,' buried, 2xa 

Ingleby, C. M., LL.D., resi- 
dence, 375. 

Ingram, Mrs., residence, 663. 

Ingress Abbey, 246. 

Inns, noted, 57, 165, 19s, 207, 282, 
284» 3". 353i 498> S58, 593» 621, 
656, 709. 

Inwoods, T. E., residence, 452. 

Ireland, George Boulnois, resi- 
dence, 755. 

Ireton, General (1651) house, 351. 

Ironside, Edward, historian of 
Twickenham (x8x3), buried, 
643. 

Isabella, widow of Edward II., 
prisoner at 3'3o. 

Islay, Archibald Earl of, builds 
mansion and plants Whitton 
Place ; epigram on his garden, 
694. 

Isleworth House, 382. 

Isley, John, justice of the peace 
(1484), mont., 593. 

Iver Grove, 384. 

Ivor Hall, 432. 

Jack, Charles, residence, 189. 

Jackson the hiehwayman hung on 
Hampstead Heath (1673), 291. 

Jackson, John, D.D., Bi^op of 
London, incumbent, 443. 

Jackson, H. T., residence, 555. 

James, F., residence, x^o. 

James, John (of Greenwich), build- 
ings by, 72,261, 640. 

James, Kmg, and the Tinkler, 
ballad, X78. 

James, Sir William, captor of 
Sevemdroog (X783), mont., X72 ; 
Sevemdroog Castle erected as 
a memorial Dy his widow, 555. 

James I. at Broxboume, 64 ; at 
Eltham, 170 ; Fulham, 223 ; 
Gravesend, 237 ; Hampstead, 
287 ; Hampton Court, ^00 ; 
exchanges Hatfield for Theo- 
balds, 327, 606 ; at Hatfield, 
Havering, ■■ 

Northfleet, 451 



328 ; at" Havering, 33a ; High- 

Ete, 350 ; Northfleet, 451 ; 
earts, 737; Oatlands, 688; 
Wimbledon, 7ox ; Windsor, 714 ; 
entertains Christian IV., 714 ; 
royal entertainments at Ineo- 
balds, 606; makes it his chief 
hunting seat ; and dies there, 
607 ; portraits, 235, 263, 272, 308, 
310, 3^0, 407, 726 ; statue, 33a 

James II. at Gravesend with 
Queen Mary, 237; with army 
encamped at Hounslow Heath, 
370 ; at Twickenham, 630 ; re- 
ceives Papal envoy at Windsor, 
7x4; converts Wolsey's chapel 
mto a Roman Catholic chapel, 
7x5 ; portraits, 255, 264, 587, 588, 
681, 726. 

James I. of Scotland captive at 
Windsor, 7x2. 

James IV. of Scotland, body car- 
ried to Sheen Convent and left 
unbiuied. 55a 



Jane Seymour, Queen, portrait, 

406 ; grave, 718. 
Janet See Qouet, Fr. 
Jansen, Abraham (1763), tomb, 

704. 
Jansen, Cornelius, portraits by, 76. 

222, 22a 264, 265, 3x0, 407, 465. 
Jansen, Sir Theodore (1748), pulls 

down Wimbledon House, 703 ; 

tomb, 704. 
Jeakes, Mrs., residence, «i. 
Jebb, John, Bp. of Limerick- 

(1833), mont, XX2. 
Jebb, Sir Richard, Bart., M.D., 

baptized at, 684. 
I Jebb, Dr. Samuel (X772), lived, 

684. 
Jeckel, T., church by. 570. 
Jeffreys, Judge (X689), lived, 83, 

^15 ; house, 230. 
Jekyll, Sir Joseph (X738), resi- 
dence ; died, 433. 
Jenkins, Abel, residence, 207. 
Jenkins, H. T., residence, 95. 
Jenkins, Sir Leoline (x685>, died,- 

278. 
Jenner, Sir Thomas, Baron of the 

Exchequer (1707), mont, 468. 
Jennings, Admiral Sir John (x.745y, 

portrait, 255. 
Jerrold, Douglas (1857), lived, 478. 
J ersey. Dowager Countess of, resi- 
dence, 50. 
Jersey, Edward Villiers, xst Earl 

of, portrait^ 265. 
Jersey, William, 3rd Earl, por- 
trait, 365. 
Jervas, Charles (X739), portraits 

by, 7»» 77, 409- 
Jesse, Edward (1868), lived, ^96 ; 

on plants and animals in Rich* 

mond Park, 497. 
Jews, toll on, 56 ; propose to pur« 

chase Brentford, 56. 

Jews' Cemetery, 685, 699. 
ews' Hospital, 453. 
oanna of Navarre, widow of 
Henry IV., earliest autograph 
letter of an English queen, 396. 
Jobson, Edward (xoth cent), 

mont, 709. 
John of Eltham bom (x3x6X 169. 
John, King, hunting lodge, 138; 
at Kingston, 398; at Runni- 
mede, 5x6, 7x1, 755 ; at Windsor, 



John, King of France, prisoner at 
Hertford Castle, 539 ; St Albans 
Abbey, 522 ; at Windsor Castle, 
7X2 ; entertained, 169. 

Jonnson, C. W., residence, 19. 

Johnson.Charles, dramatist (x 748), 
mont, 337. 

Johnson, Hester (Swift's Stella)^ 
baptized, 504. 

Johnson, Joseph, bookseller of St. 



Paul's (x8o9), tomb, 221. 

Si3» 7 . 
Jonnson, Dr. Samuel (178^), yisits 



Johnson, J. F., residence, 755. 
Johnson, J., c* 
704. 



, churches by, 349, 5x2, 



Scott's grotto, 
Greenwich, 259 



, lodged 
wrote 'vanity 
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JOHNSTON B. 



of Human Wuhes' at Hamp- 
stcad, 990 : applies for residence 
at Hampton Court, ^^; at 
Strwtham, 589 ; at 1 wicken- 
ham, 639 ; spent a week at 
Warley Camp, 676: portrait, 
409 : wile's (Tetty's) grave, 61. 

Jonnstooe. James, Sec of State 
for Scotland (1737), house ; De 
Foe's account oi; entertains 
Queen Caroline in, 699. 

Jouville, Prince de, at Twicken- 
ham, 6}!. 

JoUiffe tamily moots, at Merst- 
ham,495. 

Jones, G., R.A.. painting by, 956. 

Jones, Prot Richard (1854), tomb, 

19. 

Jones, R» residence, 695. 

Jones, Sir William, Attorney- 
General to Charles II., lived, 
99a 

Jones, Bp. of Kildare (t8o4X 
mmt, 790. 

Jones, Inigo (1659X buildings by, 
83* 96, 109, 177, 569 : alters 
Syoiv, 600 ; lived, 83 ; buildings 
attributed to, 8, 59. 

JonscMK Ben (1637), at Brentford, 
57; Epithalamium, 510; writes 
'^Masque of the Two Kings,' 
606; masque at Windsor, 7x4. 

Jordan, Admiral Sir Joseph, por- 
trait, 955. 

Jordans, 83. 

, oseph, N. S., church by, 699. 

, oslui, H. , residence, 644. 
'oyden's Wood, 70a 

, oynson, Messrs., paper mills, 194. 

, ^oynson, W.. residence, 195. 

. ubilee (of George III.) Alms- 
houses, 969. 

Juniper tree, 67. 

Juniper Hall, 430. 

Juxon, Bp., (z66o) portrait, 999. 

Kathbrinb of Aragon at King- 
ston, 398 ; son bom at Richmond, 
490 ; lived, after divorce, 699. 
Katherine Howard, Queen, at 



Syon, ^79. 
(can, Edmund, lived, 4<o; 
Richmond Theatre ; plays there 



Kean, Edmund, lived, 4<o; leases 



to empty houses ; died (1833^ 

505 : mont, 503. 
Keate, George (1797), mont., 381. 
Keats, John7i89i), wrote ' Endy- 

mion at Burfonl Bridee, 55 ; 

apprenticed at, 265; at Hamp- 

stead, 989, 99a 
Kederminster, Sir John, founds 

almshouses; builds chapel and 

forms library in Langley church, 

419. 
Kederminster fiunilymonts., 4x9. 
Keeling, £. B., churches by, 334, 

;, 453. 579; ^ . , 

Keeung. Judge, portrait, 965. 
Keir. The, 707. 

Keith, Admiral Visct. (1893), por- 
trait, 955. 
Kelk, Sir John, Bart, seat, 564. 
KeUeyPftrk, 37. 



Kelsev, E., residence, 463. 
KemUe, Mrs. Charles^ buried 

(i8p8), 6. 
Kemble, H., residence, ^94. 
Kemble, John Mitchell (1857X 

lived, 7. 
Kemp, Gen. Sir James, portrait, 

796. 
Kemnal, 105. 
Kempenfeldt, Rear-AdmiraKx 789X 

portrait, 95^. 
Kempton Park, 501. 
Ken. Bp. (i7xxX Bonip 43. 
Kendal, Duchess of, bved, 389. 
Kendal House, 389. 
Kendall, H. £., buildings by, 60^ 

xx^, 696. 
Kenley House, 385. 
Kenrick, Miss, residence. 59. 
Kent. Edward Duke of (x89o), 

residence, X59 ; grave, 718 ; 

memorial chapel and mont., 790. 
Kent, Duchess of (x86xX Mauso- 
I leum, 73X : statue, 73X. 
I Kent, WiUian^ landscape gar- 
I dener, buried (X748), X07. 
I Kent House, Beckenham, 37. 
I Kenton Grange, 385. 
Kenton Lodge, 385. 
Kenyon, Lloyd, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice (x8o9X residence, 509. 
Keppell, Mrs., widow of Bp. of 

Exeter, lived, 389. 
Kerr, Prof» house by. 687. 
Kerr, T. Nixon, residence, 699. 
Kersboom, portrait by, 3x1. 
Kettle, Tilley (X798), portrait by, 

^'55. 

Ke>ington, 195. 

Key, Sir Kingmill Grove, Bart, 

reddence, 590. 
Keyser, S., residence, 565. 
KifDum, 999. 

Killick. Miss, residence, 86. 
Killisrew, lliomas (1689), bom 

in Lothburv, ^14. 
Killigrew, Wilham (dramatist, d. 

1693), bora : lived, 31 

Sivith lliomas Carew^, . ^ 
morey. Earl of, seat, 389. 
King, Dowager Lady, residence, 8. 
King, Edward (Z807X ' Monu- 

menta Antiqua,' mont., 36. 
King. William. LL.D. (X763X 

'Anecdotes,' lived, X59. 
King-game, at Kingston, 40X. 
King Henry's Mount, 406. 
King, Sir John (1599— X637X bom. 

King, Mother or Moll, at, 99a 
King, R. B., church by, 699. 
Kingesley, William^ mont., 547. 
Kings, early Enghsh, crowned, 

398 ; their coronation stone, 400. 
Kingston, Lady Mary (xss7), 

mont, 419. 
Kingswood Lodge, XX7. 
Kingswood Warren, 403. 
Kinmoul, George Hay, Earl of, 

portrait, 964. 
Kippington Park, 549. 
Kippi& Dr. Andrew (1795), ' Bio- 

graphifiBritannica,'inuuster,z5o. 



; lived, 3x3 ; portrait 
^h 7a5- 



(1873X »t E6 

lived, 359, 3& 



Kirbr. Joshtin. F.R.S. (1774) 

architect, buried, 388. 
Kirby, Mrs., residence, 6A 
Kirby, Thoootai, S.T.P. (17x1) 

mont.,66oL 

Kirk, statue by, as& 

Kirlmatrick. Geotg^ nMot, alKi 

Kit-Cat Club pcrtnits, 96^ n 

Kitchin, Joarph, rewdcnce, cly. 

Kitchinff . Rev. W. , raidcaoe, n 

KneUer, Sir Godfrey, baikb tea 

at Whitton ; emplm UgsBi 

to paint it; lives m fttte;!! 

as Justice ; Pdpe^s Unas a 

60s; buried in TwickeiAa 

church (iTeaX 641 ; dkpmt 1 

widow with Pope ; inaaL ■ 

erected, 641 ; portnuts by, 1 

a6. 33. 77. 96, i7«» «35. aSi ^ 

307f 3"f 33g. 399k M40 

K^^ilaS.ii^ Military Scho 
of Music, 605. 

Kniffht, Charles 
school, x6o; 1 _. ^_, 
died, 8; memorial ' buit^ 70 

Knight'i® 454. 

Knighton, Sir Gcorgt (16x3 

mont, 39. 
Knighton House, 737. 
Knockholt Pound, 404. 
Knott's Green, 4x0. 
Knowles. J. T., cAurcbes by, xx 

48X. 
Knowles, T. R., wwawffff.^* \f^ 

403, 565. 
Knyvet, Thomas Lord (ite 

tomb, 569. 
Kooingsmark, Count, aneitwl i 

(1689). 937. 

Labbllibkb, Mi^ Pet«r,bari( 
head-downwarcto (1800), 55. 

Lacey, John, lived; freqoentl 
entertained Queen Frliiabtt^ 
476. 

Lackington, James (x8z6X bool 
seller, countrv honse, 437. 

Lacv House, ^8a. 

Ladbroke, Richard of Frendu 
(X730X mont, 486. 

Ladies* Hospiul. Highgate, fir 
charity school supported b 
voluntary contributions, 349. 

Laguerre, Louis (z79zX r^'w^r*^ 
by, 566, 694. 

Lake, G., residence, 69. 

Lake, Sir Thomas, secretaiv t 
James I., buried (1630), s6dt 

Lake, Lord, lived, 389. 

Laleham House, 4x0. 

Lally-ToUendal, Count (1830] 
lived, ■;o4. 

Lamb Abbey, 45. 

Lamb, Charles (1834), reudence a 
Edmonton ; mont. with inscrif 
tion by Gary. 164 ; lived, x86. 

Lambarde, Mutton, residency 54$ 

Lambarde, William CPemmbula 
tion of Kent '). lived and dk< 
(x6ox), 50 ; college founded by 
buried, 36» ; mont, 548. 
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Xambert, Admiral (X836X mont., 
148. 

I-ambcrt, B., residence, 19. 

Lambert, John, Parliamentary 
General (1694), at Wimbledon 
House, 701. 

Lambert. Colonel, residence, z4a 

Lambert s Oaks, 739. 

Lamorbey, ^. 

Lander and bedells, college by, 94. 

Lanfear, Mrs., residence. 132. 

Lanfranc, Archbp. (1089), church 
founded by, 321. 

Langford, Baron Clotworthy 
Lord (1825), mont, 720. 

Langham, D. E., residence, 568. 

Langhome, Rev. John, poet 

, (1779). curate at, 133. 

Langley Bury, ^ 

Langley, £., residence, 172. 

I^ngley Park, Buckinghamshire, 
411. 

Langley Park, Kent, 37. 

Langton, Bennet(i8oi), at Wariey 
Camp, 676. 

Langton, Lieut-General (1714), 
mont., 4x5. 

Langtons, 361. 

Lansdowne House, Richmond 
HiU, 499. 

Lansdowne, Ladv, portrait, 265. 

Lapidge, £., bridges and buildi^s 
by,3i2, 40^, 477- 

Latchmere House, 270. 

Latimer, Bp. (1555), summoned to 
Windsor, 714. 

Latimer Elm, 266. 

Latjrmer, Edward, schools founded 
by (1624), 274, 

Laud, Archbp. (X645X consecrates 
Roehampton chapel, 5x0 ; held 
living, 6x3 ; portrait, 222. 

Lauderdale, John Maitland Duke 
of(x682), alters Ham House, 
270 ; visited by Pepys at High- 
gate, J52. 

Lauderdale, Elizabeth, Countess 
of Dysart and Duchess of (x6p8), 
her room and relics at Ham 
House, 272 ; buried, ^69. 

Lauderdale House, Highgate, 35X. 

Laurel, Portugal, largest in Eng- 
land, 176. 

Laurels, The, 27. 

Laurent of Paris, painted glass 
by,2. 

Laune, R., residence, 502. 

Lavender grounds, 650. 

Law, John, residence, x88. 

Law, William (x76i), author of the 
* Serious Call, lived, 478. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas (X830), por- 
traits by, X78, 207, 309, 408, 602, 
728 ; Waterloo Portraits, 726. 

Lawrence. W., residence, 515. 

Lawson, Admiral Sir John (X665), 
portrait, 255. 

Lea, The, 676. 

Lea Bridge, 420. 

Leaf, Charles, residence, 1x3. 

Leaf, William, lived, 59a 



Leaves Green, 133. 

Leavesden, 680. 

Le Blanc, Captain, residence, 449. 

Le Brun, painting by, 157. 

Ledgers, 88. 

Lee, C, buildings by, X3, 477. 

Leemput, Remde van, pamtings 

by, 264, 3x0. 
Leesons, Miss, residence, 125. 

!gge. Lady Caroline, residence. 



Legh, Lady Margaret (X603), 

mont, 22X. 
Legrew, mont. by, 78. 
Leicester, Robert Dudley Earl of 



(X588), house, 389 ; portndt, 33a 
eigh Place, 233. 
Leigh, Rev. HT, re^dence, 6xa 



Lear, paintings by, ^87. 
Leathersellers Almshouses, 
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Leigham Court, 590. 

Leith Hill, and the view from, X53. 

Lely, Sir Peter (1680), country seat 

at Kew, 390 ; portraits by, 76, 77, 

96 > 235, 255, 264, 265, 272. 307, 

3XX, 329, 390, 408, 726. 
Lemon, Margaret, portraits of, 

307, 585. 
Lemsford Mills, 326. 
Lennard, Col. J. F., residence, 

696. 
Lennard family monts. , 07. 
Lennard, Sir Samuel (1618), 

mont. , 697. 
Lennard, Sir Thomas Barrett, 

residence, z8. 
Lennox, Lieut. -Col., duel with 

Duke of York, 705. 
Lennox, Margaret Douglas 

Countess of (X578), portrait. 31a 
Lenthall.WiUiam(x662),Speakerof 

the Long Parliament, lived, 639. 
Leonards, Lord St. (died Jan. 29, 

187^), lived, X48. 
Leoni, Giacomo (1746), remodels 

the house at Moor Park, 507. 
Leopold I., King of the Belgians 

(X865), at Claremont, ao6; por- 
trait, 726; mont., 720. 
Lepell, Mary, Ladynervey (1768), 

portrait, 96. 
Lepers' Hospital at Ilford, 376; 

of St Julian at St Albans, 541. 
Lescher, J. F., residence, 682. 
Leslie. C. R., R.A. (X859), paint- 
ing oy, 77. 

Lesness Abbey, history and re- 
mains of, X, 473. 

Lethieullier, Smart, antiquary of 
E^ex (X760), mont., 377. 

Lethieulher family seat, 37; 
monts., 377. 

Leven and Melville, Earl of, seat, 

Lewin, F. M., residence, 45. 

Lewins, 687. 

Lewis, B. L., residence, 8. 

Lewis, David, * Philip of Mace- 
don ' (1700), tomb, 4x9. 

Lewis, £., residence, 70a 

Lewis, J. F., R.A. (X876), resi- 
dence, 662. 

Lewis, John, secures ri^htof free 
sage through Richmond 
K 495- 



Lewis, Matthew Gregory (x8x8), 

lived, 28. 
Leyden, Lucas Van, painting by, 

307. 

Leyton House, 4x9. 

Library, Royal, at Windsor Castle, 

founded by William IV.; re- 

I modelled and extended by 

' Prince Consort, 728 ; contents, 

729. 
Lich Gates : Beckenham, 36; Bex- 
Icy, 4<f . Bromley, 6x ; Chalfont 
, St Giles, 82 ; Quselhurst, X02 ; 
I Hayes, ^36; Heston, 342} 
Limpsfield, 421 ; Sanderstead, 
546; Shoreham,556; Sandridee, 
I 593 J Wickham, 697 i Wyranfis- 

I'^TV, 755- 
LlghtfoQEf Rev, John (iC^g), rab- 
i bi Client diviJie, livedo 364. 
LijjhtriKit, Rev. John (1783;* 'Flora 

ScatJc^/ buried, lao. 
Ligortifit, Lord, Fidd Marshal 

(i77o)> lived, iiv 
Lilbume. Major John (Common- 

wealth), I urns Quaker } died, 

LiWt William (Sidrophel)* resi- 
dence, 663 ; buried (x68x>, 66a 

Lime Lodge, X89. 

Lincoln, Edward Earl of. Lord 
High Admiral (X584), tomb, 
7x9. 

Lincoln House, x82, 

Lindley, Prof. John, F.R,S., 
botanist, died (X865), 5. 

Lindsay, W. Schaw, residence, 
554- 

Linnaeus, trees planted by, 431. 

Linnell, John, landscape pamter, 
residence, 290, 48X. 

Lintott. Bernard (1736). lived, 224. 

Lion, the Northumberland, 6ox. 

Liotard, portrait by, j88. 

Lippi, Fra Filippo, <Lrawings by, 
730- 

Lisle, Lord,inarriedAnne,daughter 
of Protector Somerset, 490. 

Lisle, Samuel, Bp. of St Asaph 
(x749), buried, 452. 

Little EaUng Park, x6a 

Littlebemes, 43X. 

Littlebury, Isaac, translator of 
Herodotus (x7xo), mont, 594. 

Littler, R. D., residence, 560. 

Littleton Park, ^2x. 

Liverpool, Charles Jenkinson, xst 
Earlof(x8o8), lived, 6. 

Liverpool, Robert Banks Jenkinson, 
2nd Earl of ([1828), Prime Minis- 
ter, entertained Prince Regent 
and Allied Sovereigns, 1x6; por- 
trait, 726. 

Liverpool, Louisa Countess of 
(1821), mont by Chantrey, 400. 

Lloyd, Herbert C, residence, 360. 

Lloyd, Lewis, residence, 696. 

Lloyd, William, nonjuring Bp. of 
Norwich (X710), lived, 4, 277. 

Lock, William, builds house a;t 
Norbury ; guests there, 429. 

Locke, John (1704), lived ; died ; 
tomb, ^t^; iBQrtwits^ '»;l<4^ 4p^ 
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Ix)cket, GcorRc, residence, 4ja. 

1/x:k'« Uottom, aiv 

Lockyer, NicholuN, ejected Provost 

of Eton, died (1685). 738. 
LodKC, l*he, Hampton Court, 

residence of Kanger. 69. 
Txxlfie, The, Morden. 438. 
LodKC, Hioouui, poet(i695), lived, 

419. 
London, BiAhops of, Palace at 
Fulham, an : royal visitors, 
233 : portrait*, aaa ; tombs, aai ; 
ancient seat, 36a. 
Londonderry, Robert Stewart 
Ix>rd Castlereagh and Manjuis 
of. Sff Castlereagh. 
London Orphan AsyTiim, 679. | 

London Slcme, Staines, boundary 
of City jurisdiction, and dividint; 
mark of Upper and Lower 
Thames, 561. 
Long, C A., buildinff by, 625. 
Long, Colonel S., residence, 418. 
Long Crass, oa. 
Long, Sir J. rylney(i794), mont, 

669. 
Longden, Mauor-Gen., residence, 

ais. 
Longford, 320. 
Longland, John, Bp. of Lincoln 

(15^7), mont., 210. 
Longley, Archbp. (1868), buried, 6. 
Longman, Thos., residence, 354 ; 

died (1797), aoi. 
Longmore, Philip, residence, 339. 
Lonsdale, Earl of, residence, 27. 
Lothian, Marquis of, lived, 502. 
Lotto, Lorenzo, painting by, 307. 
Loudwater House, 500. 
Loudwater Paper Mills, 500 
Louis Philippe, King of the French 
O850), at Claremont, 206; at 
Twickenham, 630 ; burial-place, 
693. 
Louis XIV., portrait, 310. 
Louis XVIIL, lived, ^. 
Louisa, Princess (of Saxe Weimar), 

d. 1817, mont., 72a 
Loutherboure, Philip James de, 
R.A. (1812), lived, 277 ; his mes- 
meric cures, 278 ; mob break his 
windows, 278 ; mont , 107 ; paint- 
ing by. 256. 
Lovat, Simon Fraser Lord, lived 

before arrest, 627. 
Love, S., residence, 556. 
Lovekyn, Edward (1305), founds 

Grammar School, 402. 
Lovell, Gregory, cofierer to Queen 

Elizabeth (1597), mont., 427. 
Lovelace, Colonel, the poet (1658), 

portrait, 155. 
Lovelace, Earl of, owns manor, 

148. 
Lovibond, Edward, poet (1775), 

scholar at, 402. 
Lowe, Rt. Hon. Robert, M.P., 

residence, 78. 
Lowen, John, one of Shalcspeare's 

' Fellows,' lived, 57. 
Lower Cheam Park, 86. 
Lowth, Robert, Bp. of London 
(J787X portrait, 222 ; mont, 221. 
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Lowiher, Hon. Barbara (1805)* 

mont. by Flaxman, 503. 
Loyd, Jones, residence, 3. 
Lubbock, F., residence, 449. 
Lubbock, Sir John, M.P., seat, 

Lu'fuxrk, Sir J. W. (1865), Uved, 

436- 
I^ucan, Elarl of, seat, ^la 
Lucan, Margaret Countess of 

(1814). mont., 704. 
Lucas, statue by, 318. 
Luch, Mrs. C. C, residence, 389. 
LuUingstone Castle, ^23. 
Lumley, John Lora (1609), the 

great book collector, mont, 86. 
Lunatic Asylum : county of E^ssex, 

60 ; Middlesex 1x5, 31a ; Qty 

of London, 577 ; County of 

Surrey, 615. 
Lupton, Provost of Eton, chapel 

and tomb. , azo. 
Lushington, E. H. , residence, 663. 
Lushington, Mary (1797X mont 

by Flaxman, 417. 
Lushington, Sir Stephen.Uved,7o6. 
Lusk, Aid. Sir A., Bart, M.P., 

residence, 4aa. 
Luti, B., portrait by, 3za 
Lyall, G., residence, 3136, sxa 
Lynd. Sir Humphry, builds Cam- 

bridge House, 63a. 
Lyndhurst, Lord (1863), lived, 706 

buried, 349 : portrait, 587. 
Lyne, oa. 
Lyne Grove, 9a. 
Lyon, John (1592), founder of 

Harrow School, brass, 322. 
Lyonsdown, Bamet, 31. 
Lyttleton, George, 1st Lord (1773), 

'Conversion of St Paul, at 

Wickham. 696. 
Lyttleton, Thomas, and Lord (the 

Bad), died 1779, 199. 
Lytton, Lord. See Bulwer, Sir 

Edward Lytton. 

M ABUSE (Van GossaertX pictures 

by, 309* 310- 
M'Adam, John Loudon (1836), 

the road-maker, lived, 359. 
Macandrew, J., residence, 431. 
Macandrew, J. J., residence, 55a 
Mac Andrew, Mrs., residence, 38a 
MacArdell, James ( 1 765),engraver, 

buried, 286. 
Macartney, Georee Earl of (1806), 

* Embassy to Spain,' residence, 

no; buned, 107. 
MacCalmont, R., seat, 227. 
Macclesfield, Thomas Parker, ist 

Earl of. Lord Chancellor (1732), 

lived, 288. 
M* Do well, p. sculpture by, 256. 
M'Geachy, F. Alleyne, residence, 

55?- 
Macmtosh, D., residence, 333. 
Mackenzie, Ed., gift to British 

Orphan Asylum, 557. 
Mackintosh, George Gordon, seat, 

MacKintosh, Sir James (1832), 
tomb, 285. 
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AfLean, James, the i 
highwayman, executed at Ty- 
burn, X750, at Putney, 479. 

MacLeary, G., resideiioe, ss. 

M'Munray. W., residenoe, 509. 

M'Niven, C, residence, 4^. 

Macpherson, Jas. (1796^ OhNI 
lived, 478. 

M'Queen, Colonel L., readoo^ 
505. 

Maes, N., painting by, 199. 

Magdalen Honutia, 591. 

Maginn,W., LL.D. (iS^XhaM, 

Magna Charta, signed, 5x6. 
Magna Charta Island, 5x6^ 755; 
Magni, statue of the Ra&n 

Gurl^SS. 
Main Drainage, Southen OotU 

Stat, a ; Northern OutfidlStt, 

33; Crossness, ooa, "^ 

ing Stat., 579; No 

Sewer, 685. 
Mall, Chiswick, Z05. 
Mall, Hammersmith, 373, 277. 
MaUet, David (1765), lived, 577. 
Mallet du Pan, Jacques (x8ao] 

buried, 504. 
Malthus, Thomas Robert, pofitici 

economist (1834), birthplace, 153 
Mammalian remains, Tbimt 

Valley, 377 ; VaUey of the La 

658. 
Manchester, Duchess of, Evec 

382. 
Mandeville, Sir John (laooX ^'oA 

place, 52^. 
Mandey. Venturus, learned farid 

layer (i 701), mont., 383. 
Maniung, Cardinal, dotii, 6a6, 
Manning, Francis, translator ( 

Theodosius, lived, 605. 
Manor House, Abbot's Lanc^ 

3 ; Bamet, 33 ; Little BooUiao 

54; Bushey, 69: Crayford,x93 

Ealing, x6o ; Claremont, so] 
Fawlcnam, S15 ; Finchley, sx] 
Hadley, 267 ; H^too, 3P 



High Beech. 343 
470 ; Pinner, 470 



Petershaa 
Sheppertoi 



554 ; Sidcup, 557 : SoutludL 55Q 
Stoke d'Abemon, 573; StOK 
Poges, 574; Streathsun, 589 
Sunbury, 591 ; Swanscomb< 
597 ; Teddington, 605 ; Waltn 
on-Thames. 663 ; Wood^ 
737 ; Woodmansteme, 739. 

Mansfield, Earls of, fanuly moota 
337- 

Mansfield, William Murray Ea: 
of. Lord C^ef Justice (X793 
purchases and enlarges Cae 
Wood, 7x; relics from fire ( 
library ; portrait, 71, 365. 

Mansfield, W., 3rd Earl of (x84a 
mont., 395. 

Mantegna, Andrea, cartoons b; 
31a 

Manuscript, French, from Baikii 
Abbey, 21. 

Mapesburg, 699. 
, Maplescombe. 396. 

Mapleton Lodge, 687. 



MARBLE HILL. 

Marble Kill, biult byCeflrse H. 
for MiTM, Howard, Countess of 
Suffolk ; Pope and Swift at, 
633: rtsicledce of Mre, FltJ- 
herbert, 633. 

Marble HUJpLittie, Mrs.CU'veat; 
taktn dowTi, 633. 

MiTchaiit, Nathaniel, ILA. (ifltfijj 
olunil tnblct by FtaxmoD^ 575. 

Mirden Ash Kousc, 459. 

Maxden ParJc, 533. 

Mflre, Thcunaa dc li, Abbf>C of 
5u Aibani 1345-56, conatmcls 
paiDtcd ceilinffs of nave and 
choir of abbey th-^ 530 ; erects 
Gate HousejSB^ ; his brass, 534. 

Margarets LcH^ee, St., 383. 

Maria, Dontia, Queen of ™tug^, 
Uvedt 4^0. 

Mariners, 687. 

M.irjoribank.'i, F,, residence^ 69* 

M^kHaU,4i3- 

Markbnd, Jeremi^lb, editor of 
Euripides {1776), Livedo 13^; 
mont. J30- 

Mark'fi House, 513. 

Marlborough, Dukeoiri7ia),house 
at ijl. Alham^ 525 ; bust, 717. 

MarlbonDug:h, Sarah Duchess of 
C1T44J, founds alm^ihfjuscs at SEh 
Albans, 5^5 * rtbuilda Wimble^ 
don House, 703 ; portrait, ^65. 

Marlow, Williflin, F.S.A., land- 
scape painter (zGoo), Lived, 639H 

Marocheiti .Baron, memorial statue 
of Prince Consort* 733. 

MarprcJatc press, 437, 

Marryat, Josejjh, ftirP.^ and Mrs. 
Marryatscat, 7o6h 

MarTyat, Capt, F., novelist (134S), 
at stchoolj iSfi ; Qved, 277, 707. 

Mar^h, T. C, residence, 605. 

Marshal, Edward, monunienLat 
sculpture by, 322. 

MarsbalLs* 331, 

Marches, the Thames^ joa. 

Martin^ John 0^54)» painting by^ 
151. 

Martin, Ray, residence, 21 j. 

MarLinl-Henjy Riile, manurkcture 
of, 1813. 

Marvel. Andrew, (Rehearsal 
Transpitjsed, d. 1673): his cot- 
tage at Kifheate. 352. 

Mary, Queen, bom at Greenwich 
(j s J 6), 250 \ perTormfi in a masqtte, 
250 I treaty for her hand, 250 ; 
at Hamplcn Court, 999; at 
Hunsdon House, 37^ ; at Rich- 
mond, 490: at Wanitead, 667; 
at Oatlands, 688 j at Windsor, 
714; service book with auto- 
graph, an : mislikes plays and 
tna-viueSf 327 ; portrait&,335, 310. 

Mary^ Queea of Janies ll., at 
Cravesend. 537* 

Mtry, Queen of William ItL, 
founds Greenwich Hospital^ 
259 ; review!^ troops at Houns- 
low, 370; portrait, 265. 

Mary Q»i«a_of Scots, portjaita. 



3io< ^30, 408^75+ 
■ ury^Quce 



Mary, Qucta Dowager of France, 
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sister of Henry Vllf., married, 

350r 

Mary, Princess,daughter af James 
Ir, died, 570. 

Mary, Princess of Orange^ dangh- 
ter of Charles I., portrait, 264. 

Mary, Pidncessi cif Teck. VjlJage 
Homes, 7 ; at Hatfield, 328. 

Mary of Modena, portrait, 307^ 

Maseres, Francis (iai4X Cur^itor 
llaron of Eirchnluer, tnont., 48^, 

Masham, Sir F^rancis^ M.P. (i6^X 
seat, 413; mont., 41^ 

Masham, Mrs. Abigai], Bed- 
chamber-woman to Queen Anne 
(17^), mnnt,. 413. 

Mashtter, Octaviiis, residence, 5 14, 

Masonic Instiuition for Boys, 62^. 

Masonic Koyal Benevolent insti- 
tution, t3t- 

Master, Rev. William, imthor of 
*Drops of Myrrhe' 0634). 
rector, 73S, 

Master, C. Hoskin, residence, 463* 

Masterman, Edward, residence, 
42a. 

Matilda, Queen of Henry I,, 
bridges built by, 113.57^. 

Matsys, Quentin, painttng by, 

Mathews, Charles (the eldet, d. 

1835), lived, 354 ; first appcaratice 

on the stage. ^05; gaQery of 

dramatic portraits, 351, 
Mathews, Charles, lived, 2t^ 
Matthews, C P,, residence, 333. 
Matthews, 1\, nesidejice, t6a^ 
Maudfllay, Henry, cngineeT(ia3i), 

grave, 740. 
Maudslayj Thomas, died (tS£4), 

Matile, Colonel Francu (1839)1 

mont., 446. 
Maule, Rt. Hon, Sir W. H„ bcm, 

6t(i. 
Maurice, Thomas Indian Anti- 

quitiesn (1624^ curate* 73S. 
Mawbey, Elifa (iSji;i), montn, 90. 
Mayf Hugh, builds Cassiobury 

(1677) for the E;irl of Essex, j6* 
May, W., residence, 120, 
May Place, 123. 
Mayemcj Sir Theodore (16^5), 

lived, 3S3 : portrait, 310, 
Maynora, Sir John. Knt, (1658), 

and son (i6&f}, moots., 6ij. 
Mayuaid, Serjeant (tC^o), died, 

159. 
Maynworidg, Arthur{i7T2), lived. 

Maypole, the Stnnd, carried to 
Waitstead. fiTa 

Maje, Hampton Court, 311. 

Mead, Dr* W, <i65a), totnb, 674. 

Mead Lodge, 374. 

Meadowbank, Mr, Bishop's ob- 
servatory, 633- 

Meadow Lodge, 6^3, 

Meadows, Sir Pbirip (171S}, lived, 
178^ 

Measom, G. S+, residence^ 3B3. 

Medical BenevoieDC Colleger 
Royal* :igi5. 
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Medicinal Spnng!;, 4, 14, 98, 196, 

aSo.454.5Se. ^Sg, 59^^ 
Meekmg, C, residence, 488. 
Melbourne, Viact (1848), scat; 

died, 336, 
Melcombe,Geoi^ Rubb Dodding- 

ton Lord (1762), Icved, 276. 
Mettes. W., rcsiaence, 549, 
Mtllish, William, M.P.. Itved, 707, 
Melton. Sir John (1640), Keeper 

of the Seaw for North of Eng- 
land, mont., €23. 
MelviU, Sir J. Cosmo, K-CU, 

(1S61), buried, 6o3h 
Melville, Henry Dundas, ist Visct. 

(iSij), lived, 706, 707, 
Mendez, Moses^ the wealthy poet 

fi75fl)* lived, ^3^. 
Mcndip, Lond, Uved, C37. 
Merchant Seamen's Orphan Asy^ 

Uim, 553, 
Merchant Seamen's Institution p 

the Royal Alfred, 42. 
Merchant Taylors* Aluushouses, 

4te. 
Merick, John {1749), monL^ 45a. 
Merlin's Cave, 493, 
Merry, Sir Thomas (1632), tnont^ 

657. 
Merstham House, 425. 
Merton Priory, 416. 
Meitou, SutQtes of, 426. 
Merton, Walter de (founder of 

Merton College), founds schools 

at Maiden (t34oh 424; scholar 

at, 426. 
Metropolitan Convalescent Hos- 
pital, 6^3^ 
Mettemich, Prince (ra5g),portrait, 

726. 
Metzu, C, painting by, 177. 
Meulin, Vauder^ painting by, 310, 
Meyer, James, tesidtnce, 177* 
Meyer, Jeremiah* R.A. (1789), 

buried, 38S, 
Meyrick. John (father of Sir 

Sjimuel), residence, 226^ 

[ickleh^jn Hall, 430. 
Micklethwaite, Joseph VJsct- 

(r734), tomb. 267. 



MictlehsmHall,4^ 
"':kletl ' 

734), 
Michel AngelOi painting by* 465 ; 



drawing by, 729. 
Middle Class Cramttiar School. 

Middle Park Stud, 171. 
Middleton* Alan Rroderick, ist 



Visct. {1747), family moots,, 665,. 
Middleton Hall, ^53. 
M iddleton, M rs. ( Windsor Beauty 

lived. 3S3. 
Middlesex* Lionel CranBeld, isc 

Earl of (1645), portraits. 406* 407. 
Mignard, N,, portrait by, 727. 
Mildred, ^tr5.l residence* 739, 
Miles Down House* 431. 
Miles, Dr. Henry, F.R.S. (t763>„ 

minister at, 615. 
Miles, J,, residence, 3i 
Mill, James{ifi36), lived, 431, 4163, 
Mill, John Stuart {187 3>, lived, 463. 
Millboard Mills, 154* 
Mill End, 509. 
MiUH:Uiaoii:iR,i-V, 
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MILL HILL LODGE. 



MUl HUl Lodge, 27. 

Miller, Joe CJest Book), lived and 

died (1738), 577. 
Miller, Arthur T., residence, 4x5. 
MiUfield Lane, Highgate (Poets' 

LancX 354- 
Millicents, 189. 
MiUigan, Kol>ert (founder of West 

IncGa Docks), lived, 288. 
Millington, C S., residence, 5a 
Mills, Sir Charles H., residence, 

Milk, Lady, residence, 358. 
Mills, P., residence, 549. 
MiltcML John (x674),uved and wrote 

at Chalfont, 82 ; at Harefield, 

3x6 ; at Horton, 365. 
Muton, Sara (moUier of the poet), 
, (1637), grave, 366. 
Milton Court, X52. 
Minims Park, North, 1x5. 
Minchenden, 56a 
Minnes, Sir John, Lord Admiral, 

portrait, 204. 
Misboume House, 83. 
Aftsion College, Roman Otholic, 

43'* 
Mistletoe, punishment for gather^ 

Mitchison, A. W., residence, 59X. 

Moat House, 34X. 

Moat Mount, 432. 

Mofltat, W. B., buildmgs by, 79, 
48X, 558. 

Mohun, Lord (X7X2), where buried, 
627. 

Mola, F., paintings by, X57, 308. 

Mole Lodge, 437. 

Molesey drove, 437. 

Molesey Hurst, 295. 

Molesworth, Miss, reddence, XX3. 

Molino, Nicolo, Venetian Ambas- 
sador, portrait, 407. 

Molins, Sir Tohxi, Treasurer to 
Edward III., supposed tomb. 



Moiins, Sir Wm. (x42^), 
JMolyneux, Lady Mana, residence. 



p, brass, 575. 



575' 
Molyneux, Saml., Secretary to 

George II., lived ; erects Zenith 

Sector; Bradley's Observations 

with ; Memorial, 389. 
Mompesson, Henry (murdered 

1723X tomb, 593. 
Monastery of St. Joseph, 354. 
Monk, George. See Albemarle. 



Monkey (Menken) Mead, scene of 
Battle of Bamet, 30, 266. 

Monkhams, 737. 

JMonksofWest Sheen, kept toge- 
ther after suppression, and per- 
sistence on the Continent, 55a 

Monks' Grove, 14. 

Monks' Orchard, 696. 

Monmouth, James Fitzroy, Duke 
of (1685), lived, 407 ; portrait, 
264. 

Afonmouth, Robert Carey, ist 
Earl of (x63x), monL, 506; 
death, 507. 

Monox, Sir G. (i543)» founds 
Grammar School andAlmshouse, 



658; builds clu^l and church 
tower ; mont , 657. 
Monro, John, M.D. (1791X tomb. 



267. 
Monson, Lord (x84x)^ house, 228 ; 

mausoleum, 229. 
Monson, Sir John, portrait, 229. 
Montagu, John Duke of (1749X 

lived, 50X, 575. 
Montague, Sir Charles (X625X 

lived, 376 ; mont, 22. 
Montague (or Mountague), Rich- 
ard, author of ' New (jag for 

an Old Goose,' rector of, ^63- 
Monta^ue, Lady Mary Wortley 

(i762>, at Twickenham, 638. 
Montaa^e House, residence of 

Caroline Princess of Wales, 49. 
Montem, the Eton, 2x2, 558. 
Montfort, Simon de (xs^s)* en- 
camped with Barons, 378. 
Montpensier, Due cle (1807), 

death, 63a 
Montreal, 51a 
Montrose House, 42a 
Monumental slab ot Kentish iron, 

X23. 
Moor House, 42X. 
Moor Park, 506; Sir Wm Temple 

on grounds and gardens, 507. 
Moor Place, ^3. 

Moore, Rev. £dw., residence. 83. 
Moore. John, M.D. ('Zeluco^), 

lived, 500; buried (x8o2X 504. 
Moore, Thomas, poet (1852), lived, 

364, 443; daughter buried (x8x7X 

364. 
Moore, 0>1. Thomas, of Polesden, 

d. 1735 ; mont., 53. 
Moranrs Court, 97. 
Mordaunt of Avalon, John Visct. 

(X675), mont., 22a 
Morden, Sir John (X708), founder 

of Mcnrden College, burial-place; 

statue and portrait 50. 
Morden College, 5a 
Morden Park, 232, 438. 
More, Sir Thomas, Lord Chancel- 
lor (X535X portrait, 407; seat, 433. 
Mores, Edward Rowe, Antiquary 
.(1778), lived, 4x9. 
Morgan House, 27a 
MorUnd, George (1804), paintings 

by, 77- 
Morland, Sir Samuel (X695X lived, 

277. 
Morley, H., residence, 47a 
Morley, Robert, residence, 638. 
Moro, Sir Antonio (x58xX portraits 

by, 6x4, 727. 
Moroni, paintme by, 465. 
Morphew and Green, church by, 

548. 
Morris, Capt. (Charles, song- 
writer of the Regency (x83$, 

lived, 60 ; grave, ^3. 
Morrison, Sir Charles, the elder 

(16x9), mont, 678 ; the younger, 

mont, 679. 
Mortimer, Rev. G. T. W., D.D. 

(X871), mont, 394. 
Morton, portrait hy, 355. 
Morton, Charles, M.D. (Librarian 



of British MuseumX lived, 6; 

buried (x 799X 640. 

Moseley. W., buildings by, 6xs 

Moss, Charles, residence, 571. 

Mosse, G. A., residence, zao. 

Moteland, 9^ 

Motion, the Eltham(puppet-chG 

X7a 
Mottinghain Houses 442. 
Mounsej^^ C, readenoc, X40b 
I Mount, lli^ 549. 
Mount Ararat, 502. 
Mount Clare, 5x5. 
Mount Edgcumbe, Richard I 

of (183QX mont., 468 ; lived, < 
Mount Felix, 663. 
; Mount House, 067. 
Mount Lebanon, 631. 
Mount Mascal, 124. 
' Mount Pleasant (hill at Hona 

364. 
Mount Pleasant (WilmingfooX 
Moyle, Robert, Prothooatoi:] 

Com. Pleas (1638X numt., 6^ 
Moyle, Walter Cx66oX 
Mulberry (Cottage, r 

Grose the antiquary, 667. 
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Mulgnive House, 334. 
Mulgrave, Edmund Eari of (i( 

mont, 374. 
Mulgrave, Countess o^ reade 

502. 
Muncaster, Lord, lived, 383. 
Mundeii^ Admiral Sir Jcma (z^ 

portrait, 255. 
Munster, Count, i>ortxait, 736. 
Mural paintings in churches 

4x, 82, 136, z6z, 3ZO, 438, 

^547. 577, 68j 695- 

Murillo, pautings by, 41, 157, 

307. 
Murphy, Arthur (xSosX reac 

877 ; mont, 374. 
Murray, £. P., bridges by, 66; 
Murray, Gen. Sir Henry 

Lady, reddence, T06. 
Murray, John, resioence, 707. 
Murray, Dr., Provost of £1 

mont, 3XO. 
Murray, R. Hay, reddenoe, 71 
Museum, Royal Artillery, W 

wich, 75X. 
Music, Koyal Military Scfaod 

l|yddleton,Sir Hugh (1631), fii 

X78. 708. 
Myddleton House, X78. 
Myngs. Adnural Sir Christop 

(X656X portrait. 355. 
Mynne, G. (xjs8i), mont, 341. 
Mytens, Daniel, portraits by, s 

307. 309. 3". 330, 407, 408, 3 

Napier, AdmL Sir Charies (x8< 
portrait, 35^. 

Napoleon I., Dust, 68x. 

Naooleon HI., when Prince L( 
Nsupoleon, at Brasted Park, 
at Camden House, X04 ; des 
X04 ; biurial-place and t(»nb, x 
regulations for vidting, 105. 

Nash, Edwin, churches by, i 
I 594t 598- 



jj Nash, John, architect (1835), lived, 

*; N2^'Mill,3. 

" Naval Asylum, Royal, 258 : King 

*J WUliam IV.'s, 467. 

Naval College, Royal, 257. 
^ Naval Museum, 256. 
"* Naval Schoob, Royal, 147, 258. 
1 Naval, Female School, Royal, 383. 
■ Navestock Hall, 445. 

Neave, SirArundel, residence, 514. 
* Neave, Thomas, residence, 288. 
" Neckham,Alexander (1x57—1227), 
♦. bom, 52c 

J Nelson, Admiral Lord (1805), 

' visited, 55 ; residence at Mer- 

ton, 427 ; portraits, 255, 257 ; 

sarcophagus, 721 ; bust and 

f trophy, 726. 

Nemours. jDuke de, lived, 3x2. 
^ Nesselrode, Cotmt, portrait, 726. 

Nether Hall, remains of, 5x5. 
' Nevil, George, Abp. of York 
' (i476)> entertains Edward IV. ; 
' arrested and fined, 507. 

New River, head springs of, 675. 
Newall, T. P., residence. 459. 
Newcastle^ Henry Clinton Duke 
of, rebuilds Oatlands, and con- 
structs grotto, 689. 
Newcastle, "William Cavendish 

Duke of (1676), portrait, 264. 
New Cross, 147. 

Newdegate, or Newdigate, family 
seat, 315; brasses and monts.. 
316. 
Newdegate, C.N., M.P., seat, 316. 
Newffate Street, 326. 
Newiand, Alnraham, Cashier of 
the Bank of England (1807); 
lived, 83, 443. 
Newiand Park, 83^. 
Newman, M. , residence, 336. 
Newman. T. Harding. D.D., 

residence, 36X. 
Newman and Billing, churches by, 

50. 453- 
Newport, Lady Diana, portrait. 

264. 
Newstead, 707. 

Newton, Sir Adam, tutor to 
Henry Prince of Wales (d. 



X629); residence, 83 ; mont.,83. 
!«Iewton, Gilbert Stuart, R.A. 
(183s), mont., 704. 



Newton, Sir Isaac (1727), per- 

traits, 3XX, 408. 
Nicholas, Sir Edward, Secretary 

of State to Charles I., lived, 

6ia 
Nichols, John Bowyer, F.S.A. 

(1863), lived, 5. 
Nickalls, T., residence, 455. 
NicoU, Thomas, residence, 682. 
Nixon, Francis (X768), mont, 427. 
Noad, R. Innes, residence, 8. 
Noad. R. J., re^dence, 92. 
Noak Hill. 5x^. 
Noble, M. (X876), sculpture by, 

474,587. 
Noel, Hon. Mrs., residence, 565. 
Nollekens, Joseph (182^^ mont. 

by, X47 ; takes cast of Pitt when 
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dead. 478 ; popularity of hb bust 

of Pitt, 478. 
Nonsuch Park, 448. 
Norbiton, 403. 
Norbury, 429. 
Norbury, Sir John, erects chantry 

chapel, x52o; mont., ^73. 
Norden, John (X626), lived. aa6 ; 

surveyM \^^dsor Castle and 

Park, 714. 
Norfolk, Thomas Howard, 3rd 

Duke of (X554X portraits, 36a, 

NorfoHe, Henry* 6th Duke of 
(X684), builds Ham House, Wey- 
bridee,69i. 

Nork Park, 19. 

North Cray Race, X24. 

North End, Finchley, 2x8. 

North End, Hampstead, 289. 

North End House, Hampstead, 
289. 

Norm End House, Twickenham, 
639. 

North Hyde. 452. 

North, Frederidc Lord, Earl of 
Guildford (x792),Prime Minister, 
at the Lodge, Bushey Park, 69 ; 
stopped by highwaymen cm 
Hounslow Heath, 370. 

North Mimms Park, 432. 

North Surrey Industrial School, X3. 

North Woolwich Gardens, 754. 

Northall, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and friend of Pitt, killed 
by highwaymen (1776), ^ro. 

Northampton, Henry Howard 
Earl ot (x6x4), foimds College, 
262 ; mont, 262. 

Northampton, James Compton, 
5th Earl of, portrait, 407. 

Northampton, Marchioness of, 
portrait, 587. 

Northaw House, 44^. 

Northey, E. J., residence, 109. 

Northey, Lieut-CoL W. Brook, 
rendence, 549. 

Northumbemnd, Algernon Percy, 
xoth Earl of (x668), portraits, 
2.35, 955, 264, 330; alters 
Syon House, employing Imgo 
Jones as his architect, 600. 

Northumberland, Duke of, seat, 
60a 

Northumberland, Duchess Dow- 
ager of, residence, 502. 

Northwood, 5x6. 

Northwood Hall, 516. 

Northwood House, 5x6. 

Norton, Abbot Roger de (1290), 
heart buried at St Albans, 536. 

Norton, D., residence, 5x6. 

Norton, J., church by, 218. 

Norton, Sir Gregory (X526X buried, 
491. 

Norton, Messrs., College by, «6x. 

Norton, Mrs. Jas., resvaence, 8. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., at Boyle 
Fanii. lAo. 

Norwich, Charles Goring Earl of, 
(X670), mont, 4x9. 

Norwood Houft, 452. 

Norwood Lodge, 453. 



o'kelley. 
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Nott, Major-Gen. F. P., residence, 
39 »■ 

Nottingham, Charies Howard 
Earl of (Armada, d. X624X por- 
trait, 255. ^" ^ 

Nottingham, Heneage Finch, Earl 
of (X682), portrait, 235. 

Noviomagus, site of, 386. 

Noy, Attorney-Gen., lived and 
(X634) buned, 57. 

Nunnery Farm, site of a Bene- 
dictine nunnery, 94. 

Nuns of Syon, inigrate after Sup- 
pression ; their curious history, 

^t379- . 

Nurseries : Paul's, Cheshunt, 95 ; 
ftx)theroe's, Leytonstone, 420; 



390. 



grotheroe's, Leytonstoi 

Turner's, Slougn, 557. 
Nursery, Royal, at Kew, 
Nutfield Court, 455. 
Nutfield Priory, 455. 
Nutwood Lodge, 229. 
Nye, Philip (1672), Kved; his 

Lord's day rides to town, 4. 
Nyn Paric, 449. 

Oak HiU, 5x0. 

Oak Hill Park, 32. 

Oak Place, d^ 

Oak, Queen Victoria's, 733. 

Oakfield, 486. 

Oakhurst, 682. 

Oakington Park, 682. 

Oakmere, 474. 

Oaks, boundary, 7, 453. 

Oal«, great, 7, 266, 33X. 409, 465, 
500, 567, 673, 733. 

Oaks, Queen Elizabeth's, 38, 331. 

Oaks, Woodmansteme, iSte cham- 
p€treat; Maid of the ; origin of 
the race so named, 738. 

Oaks, The. 659. 

Oatlands Parte Hotel, 691. 

Oatlands St Mary, 663. 

Obelisks : to George III., 83 ; Oid* 
nance Survey, for Mendian of 
Greenwich, xox; Bamet, 267; 
Putney, ^79. 

Observatories : Royal, Greenwidi, 
259; Magnetic and Meteoro- 
logical, Kew, 26X, 39^^494: 
Leyton, 4x9; Mr. Bishop's, 
Twickenham, 633. 

Observatory, the Sneen, 55a 

Ockshot^ 573. 

Offa, Kinz of the Mercians, de- 
feats Men of Kent, 462; his 
vision, 519 ; builds church and 
monastery over the relics of St. 
Alban, 520. 

Officers of the Army, Royal School 
for Daughters oVsix. 

Ogle, Admiral Sir Chaloner, Com- 
mander of the Fleet (X750), 
mont, 64X. 

Oglethorpe, Gen. Jabies Edward^ 
founder of colony of Georgia^ 
lived and died (1785), X22. 

O'Keefe, John, dramatic author 
(1833), hved, 605. 

O'Kelley, Dennis, OMmer of the 
racehorse 'Eclipse,' lived and 
buried (1788), 74 
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OLD OAK COMMON. 



PBMBKOKB. 



Old Oak Cnminon, 4. 
Old Park, Knfield. 175. 
Oldenburg, Henry, Secretary to 
Koyal Society, buried (1677X 

Oldfield, Dr., miniiiter at, 615. 

Oldham, John, poet (i68j). usher 
at, 13a 

Oldmixon, John, the historian, 
buned(i74a), 159. 

Oliver']! Mount, 496. 

Oiigar Cattle, 458. 

OnnrHill. 8. 

Oniuow, Arthur, Speaker of House 
of Commons, lived. 149. 

Onslow, Mrs., portrait, 362. 

Opie, John, K. A. (1807;, portrait 

^^ W. 255- 

Orange Court, 154. 

Orange, Prince of, at Hampton 
Court, ^o^ 

Orange, William, Prince of, por- 
trait, 726. 

Orchises, wild, Boxhill, 55 : Dart- 
ford, 137. 

Ornn by Jordan, aao : by Father 
Schmidt, 66a 

Organ, Handel's. 566. 

Orleans House^ 'Twickenham, 629 ; 
residence of Louis Philippe when 
Due d'Orldans; and of Due 
d'Aumale, 630. 

Orme, Robert, historian of India, 
(1801), mont, 158. 

Ormond, lames, Duke of (1745), 
holds H)pposition Court at 
Richmond Lodge, 493. 

Oiphanages : Fatherless Children, 
Reedham, 79 ; National, 270 ; 
St. Mary's, Roman Catholic, 
34a : Alexandra, 365 ; Female 
Orphan Home, 509; British, 
557: Infant, 558: Merchant 
S«imen's, 5^8 ; Metropolitan 
Police, 643 ; London, 679. 

Osborne Park, 474. 

Osidge House, ^60. 

Ossory, Anne Hyde Countess of, 
portrait, 265. 

OMade, paintings by, 156, 157, 408 

Osterley Park, 59. 

Otes, residence of the Mashams ; 
Locke died at, 4x3. 

Ottershaw Park, 8. 

Otter's Pool, 10. 

Otway, Thonm, dramadc poet 
(1685), portrait, 408. 

Ottway, Gen. Charles (1764), 
mont., 6q8. 

Ouseley, Sir Gore (1844), mont, 
341. 

OveroflF, General, portrait 726. 

Owen, Dr. John, died (1633), ^SQ* 

Owen, Prof. Richard, residence, 
496. 

Owen, W., R,A. (1825), portrait 
by, 355. 

Ownsted, John, servant to Queen 
Elizabeth (x6oo), mont, 546. 

Oxenham, H., residence. 358. 

Oxford. Edward Russell Earl of 
(j7a7)»portrait, 255. 



I Oxhey Place, seat of the Heydoos, 

: 68a 

Packs, Major R. C, killed at 
Waterloo, mont., 72a 

Padua. John ofl not the architect 
of Hatfield House, 328. 

Paget, Lord Alfred, reudence, 69. 

Paget, James Baron of the Ex- 
chequer (1638X buried, 623. 

Pagoda, Kew, 394. 

Paune, J. M., residence, 8. 

Paine, James, archt (1789), lived, 
8 : bridges by, 9a, 391, 663 ; 
houses, 326, 505. 514. 

Pune, Richard. Gentlemen Usher 
to Henry VI II. and 4 following 
monarchis (x6o6X mont, 698. 

Pains Hill, 1x3. 

Palaeologus, Emperor Manuel, met 
by Henry IV., 46. 

Palewell Lodge, 5^ 

Pallavidne, Horatio (1648X mont., 

Psulavicine, Jane, daughter of 
Lord Oliver Cromwell (X637X 
mont, 458. 

Pallett, R. H. C. residence, 608. 

Palliser, Admiral Sir Hugh, d. 
1796, mont, 82. 

Palm-houses, Kew^ 39a. 

Palma, Jacopo, pamting by, 307. 

Palmer, Sir Geoflfrey, Attorney- 
Gen, (d. X670X 290: portrait, 365. 

Palmerston, Henry, xst Visct, 
lived, 55a 

Palmerston, Henry John, 3rd 
Visct (1865), lived, 326; por- 
trait, 587- 

Paper Mills, first in England, 137; 
of Messrs. Joynson, 125 ; Saun- 
ders, 13s ; Spalding, 3^ ; Dick- 
en.son, 397, 506; M Murray, 
506, 664 ; Austin, 506 ; Wilmot, 
556 ; Ibetson, 570; T. H. Saun- 
ders, 595. 
apworui, J 
! Paradise Lost, MS. of, ^i 
'Jomte de, at Tw " 
631. 

Park Cottage, 55a 
■m Hoi 



Papworth, J. B., house by, 59a 



ouseby, 
1. of, 36. 



' Paris, Comte de, at Twickenham, 

t 

Park Farm House, 555. 
Park Field, 358. 
Park Gate, 67a 
Park Hill House, 590. 



Park House, Hayes, 336 ; Ruislip, 
^15 : Shenfield, 5» ; Southend, 
Lewisham, 418 ; Wanstead, 670. 



Park, Sir James Allan, d. 1838, 
mont, 704. 

Park Point, 97. 

Parker, Hammond, residence, 474. 

Parker, Sir H. W., residence, 50a. 

Parker, Admiral Sir Hyde (1783), 
portrait, 255. 

Parkfield, 474. 

Parkhurst, John (Greek and Heb. 
Lexicons, d. X797), mont, 196. 

Parkwood House, 596. 

Parliament Hill, 356. 

Parliament, Army of, at Brent- 
ford, 56 ; Fulham, Putney, and 
Turnham Green, 3x9, 476. 



Parliamentary fianchise of a 

voter^ snS. 
Pannifiano, paintiogi fay, 30 
_ 408 ; drawings, 73a 
Pfcmdon HaU, 466: 
Punela, R., residence, sxc 
PlsuT, Catherine, at Haapt 

Court, 998 : lived, 3x3. 
PiuT, Dr. &unL (xSas), keptadtt 

5^ 
Parry, Sir Edward, Uved, s8^ 
Parson's Green, 335. 
Ptowns. James* M.D. (171 

buned, 337. 
Parsons. Vnn., *'m"i*4 iflf!| d. 17 

buried, 416. 
Partridge, T<din, altnatfaf mk 

persecuuon by Swiflaad Stee 

buried (17x5) 44X. 
Pastonnx, paintixig by« 430. 
Patch Pkrk, 41. 
Paterson, Miss, residence, ns. 
Paton, R., paintings by. 256^ 3 
Patriotic Asylum, Royal. 05$. 
, Patteson Court, 455. 
; Paul. Abbot (1077-93), builds 

AltMuis Abbey ch., 5S6. 
Paul's Rose Nurseries, 95, 6^ 
Paull, J., duel with Sur Fni 

Burdett, 705. 
Pawnbrokers' Institute, 685. 
Pawson, J. F. , residence, 431. 
Paxton, Sir Joseph (r86sXEv 

599 ; under-gardener, 703. 
Payne, George, killed in dud, 7 
Payne, Joseph, "Judge" (x8j 
„l»ved,3S3. 
Payne, Thos., bookseller, bor 

Peachaxn, Heiuy (Complete G 

tleman, drc X640X birthpb 

434. 
Pearce, £., buDding by, 6S5. 
Pearce, S., portrut by, 355. 
Pearce, Zachary. Bp. of Rochcrt 

mont, 6x ; educated* and di 

(X774), x6p. 
Pearson, Su* Edwfud, residoM 

707. 
Pearson, J. L., churches by, 61 

693. 
Peche, Sir John (xsasX nw» 

Pecldbam, Abp^ died (laoaX 43$ 
Peckham, Sir Cdxn. (X564X mon 

Pedcham, Sir Robert^ Privy Cou 

ciUor to Queen Mary (<£ 1561 

mont, 41a 
Peeble Combe, 659. 
Peek, Sir H. W^ Bart, M.I 

residence, 706. 
Peel, General, seat, 633. 
Pelasian Conference, cxg. 
Pembertoiu Chief Justice S 

Francis (1625-97)^ horn, 535. 
Pemberton, R, residence, 5x4. 
Pembroke and M ontgomery,l4iil 

Earl of (X650X pot trait, 335, a6 
Pembroke. Henry Herbert, aaa 

Earl of (i6ox), portrait, 330. 
Pembroke, Wm. Herbert, 3xd Ea 

of (X630), portraits, 364, 406. 



PEMBROKE. 



Pembroke (architect). Earl of, de- 
signs Wimbledon House, 703. 

Pembroke, Countess of> lived, 496. 

Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Park, 
496. 

Pen Ponds, 497. 

Pendell, or Pendhill, 52. 

Pendell Court, 52. 

Pen^elljr House, 94. 

Pemtentiary, London Diocesan, 
354 ; Kent, 577. 

Penn family own Stoke Manor, 

574- 

Penn, J., rebuilds Stoke MancM* 
House ; erects cenotaph to 
Gray, and column to Coke, 57^. 

Penn, Mrs. Sebel, nurse to Ed- 
ward VL, mont., 293. 

Penn, AdmL Sir William (1670), 
lived, 670 ; portrait, 255. 

Penn, William, founder of Penn- 
sylvania, educated, 98 ; lived, 
605 ; buried (1718), 83. 

Penrhyn, E. H. L., residence, 550. 

People's Garden, Acton, 5. 

Pepys, Sir Lucas, lived, 431. 

Pepys, Samuel, visits Ashtead, 
17 ; Bam Elms, 25 ; Bamet 
Wells, 30; Deptford, X42; Evelyn 
at Saye's Court, 144; Epping, 
190 ; Epsom Wells, 196 ; Hat- 
£eld, 331 ; Swakeley, 375; Non- 
such, 447 ; Dagnams, 5x4; 
Walthamstow, 656; Wanstead, 
€68 ; as Qerk of the Acts at 
Woolwich Dockyard, 741 ; died 
(1703) at Clapham, ixx. 

Perceval, Rt. Hon. Spencer (1812), 
lived, x6o, 280; mont., 84. 

Perceval, Miss, residence, x6o. 

Percy Lodge, 487. 

Perks, Thomas, residence, 659. 

Perrers, Alice, lived, 377. 

Perrina Lodge, 556. 

Perrott, George. Baron of the Ex- 
chequer (X780). mont., 4x0. 

Perry, James (d. x82x), mont 
erected by Fox Club, 704. 

Perry, Capt, closes Dagenham 
breach, X33. 

Perry Oaks, 570. 

Perryfield, 463. 

Perryn, Sir Richard, d. X803, 
mont, 64X. 

Persia, Shah of, at Gravesend, 
238 ; visits A^rginia Water, 649. 

Perugino, paintine by, 464. 

Peter the Great of Russia at Dept- 
ford, X43 ; hires Saye's Court ; 
his conduct there, X45 ; portrait, 

307. 330* 

Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt 
Earl of (x 735), at Parson's Green; 
his guests, 325 ; assists Pope in 
his gardenine, 635. 

Peterborough House, 22J. 

Petersham, Wm. Staimope, xst 
Visct., house built for, 469. 

Petersham House, 47a 

Petersham Lodge mimed ; re- 
built; pulled down, 469. 

Petitot, J. (x69x), enamels by, 178. 

Petley, C R. C, residence, 510. 
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Peto, Sir Morton, Bart., residence, 
97- 

Petre, Lord, seat ; George III. at, 
362. 

Petre, Hon. F., residence, 683. 

Petre, Sir Wm., portrait. 362. 

Pett, Peter, navy smpwright 
(X652), mont, X40. 

Phelps, A. J., church by, 402. 

Phelps, C J., residence, 374. 

Philanthropic Soa, Reformatory 
Farm, 48X. 

Philip I., King of Castile, enter- 
tained at Richmond, 489. 

Philip IL of Spain, husband of Q. 
Mary, at Hampton Court, 299 ; 
Oatlands, 688 ; Windsor, 714. 

Philip IV. of Spain, portraits, 307, 
727. 

Philipott, Thos., topographer of 
Kent (x682)2 buried, 262. 

Philipps, Fabian, the Loyalist, d. 
x6^, buried, 643. 

Philipps, Fabian, the younger, d. 
X658, mont, 643. 

PhilUps, Augustme, Shakspeare's 
fellow-actor (X605), lived, 442. 

Phillips, Aid. Sir Benj. S., resi- 
dence, 687. 

Phillips, Rev. F. P., residence, 573. 

Phillips, Thos., R.A. (X845), por- 
trait by, 409. 

Phipps, C. J., F.S.A., building by, 

Pickersgill, H. W., R. A., portraits 
Pickhurst. 334. 



ty, 25s, 726. 
urst. 334. 
Picton, Sir Thos. (18x5), portrait, 

726. 
Pigott, Nathaniel, d. X737, mont. 



483 ; at West Thurrock, 6x0; 
chapel at Brentwood, S9» 683 ; 
to the Holy Cross at Waltham 
Abbey, 654; to Our Lady of 
Willesden, 699. 

Pilgrims' Hall, 683. 

Pilgrims' Hatch, 683. 

Pilgrims' Road, old British track- 
way, 44. 97, 385, 603. 

Piimer Hill, 47a 

Pinner Park, 470. 

IHnner Place, 470. 

Pinner Wood House, 47a 

Piozzi, Mrs. Hester Lynch (x83x), 
lived, ^90. 

Pistrucci, Benedetto, medallist, 
lived, and (1855) died, 89. 

Pitt, George Morton, lived, 630. 

Pitt William, see Chatham, Earl 

Pitt, William, bom and baptized 
at Hayes, '334; designs saloon 
for Henry Tnomton, xxx ; lived, 
387 ; arranges with Wilberforce 
measure for Abolition of Slave 
Trade, 387 ; the oak and me- 
morial, 388 ; residence ; death 
(x8o6) ; cast taken by Nollekens, 
478 ; duel with William Tiemey, 
M.P., 478; at Wickham, 696; 
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at Wimbledon. 706; portrait, 

235. 
Pin)5 VT I,, portrait, 736. 
PlaistQw Ilall, 63. 
PL^hct, 163. 
Piashet House, 163. 
Plate, silver, at Windsor Castle, 

Platoff, Count, portrait, 736. 

Pluck nctt, J. P., residence, 2x7. 

Pliimben R., church by, 579. 

Pochinj H. D., residence, 26. 

Pw^Qcki N., painting by, 256. 

Pocock. W. F., church by, 649. 

Pocotkt, Sir George, alters Or- 
leans House, 630. 

PoimtT-a, 1x3. 

Pointer's Grove, 626. 

Pairtt2 family seat, chapel, monts. 
and memorials, 456. 

Pole* Cardinal, lived, 550. 

Polcsdctin 53. 

Polhill, (Jtiarles, mont, 463. 

Polict Orphanage, 642. 

Pollock, .Sir F., Bart., lived, 41. 

Pollock, Lady, residence, 41. 

Pc cnpadciir, Madame, portrait,309. 

Ponders End, i8x. 

Poniatcntski, Joseph Michel Xa- 
vier Frangais, Prince (1873X 
bcincd, xos. 

Ponsboume Park, 326. 

Pontes, Roman station, 561. 

Pope* Alexander, lived with pa- 
rents at Chiswick, xo6; fatner 
dies {17x7), 107 ; mont to father 
and mother, 640; at Lord Boling- 
brokc's, X39 ; at Ham Walks, 
273^ leases villa at Twicken- 
ham; dies (X744), 636; mont, 
640 : crave opened, 64X. 

Pope's Villa, purchase and im- 
provcntents ; contents, 634 : gar- 
dcns laid out by Bridgman and 
Kent ; the grotto, 635 ; sokl to 
Sir W. Stanhope, 636 ; takea 
down and new house built by 
Bm-oness Howe; her parties, 
637 : her house taken down and 
present Pope's Villa built, 637. 

Pope, Sir Thomas (x 559), has cus- 
tody of Princess Elizabeth at 
Hatfield, 327 ; at Tittenhanger, 

Pope's, 326. 

Fopham, Lord Chief Justice, red- 
den t at Friem Bamet in 1592, 

, Poplar, Lombardy, first planted in 
I England, 83. 
I Pordenone, painting by, 307. 
Portet Peter de U, director of 
I Sonth Sea Company, lived, 662. 
Porter, Aima Maria (X832) and 
Jane (1B50), lived with their mo- 
llier, 304, 
Portern Sir R. Ker(x842), presents 
altarpiece of his own paintings 
to E^sher churchj 204. 
Porter^ Walsh, residence, 333. 
Partciw. 553. 

PortciLs, Bp. Bdlby, lived, planted 
tree; in churchyard, and buried 
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PORTLAND. 



(1808X 593 : portrait, aaa ; mont, 

991. 

PortUnd. Richard Weston Earl 
fif, xiately livinK at Roehampion, 
510 ; portraits. 235, 264. 

Portland, Jerome Weston, and 
Earl of O663), monL, 660. 

Portman, Sir Hugh, at Kew, 389. 

Portmore, Earl of, family teat, 
691 ; monts., 69a. 

Portnal Park, 189. 

Portugal, Donna Maria, Queen of. 
lived, 410. 

Potter, E.. seat. 207- 

Potter Thomas, (161 1), mont., 686. 

PotterellK, 433. 

Potter's Park. 8. 

Pottery Works : at Fulham, 237 ; 
Mortlake, 44a 

Poulel Lodge. 634. 

Poulton, Francis (1643), mont,64i. 

Pound. Dr. James (1734), rector, 
669 : obitervatory : erects larse 
telescope, with Strand Maypole 
for support, 670. 

Pousun, Caspar, paintings by, 157, 

Poussin, Nicolas, paintings by, 
«57. 465 : drawings by, 730. 

Powell, portraits by, 587. 

Powell, Susanna (1630), mont ,665. 

Powell. William, the Harmonious 
BlacKsmith, (1780), parish clerk : 
forge ; grave, 567. 

Power, Fred., residence, 368. 

Powis, C, residence, 69. 

Powis Lodge, 69. 

Pownall, H., buildings by, 86, 387. 

Poyle, 570. 

Praed, Winthrop Mackworth, resi- 
dence. 430. 

Pratt. Chief Justice Sir John 
(170^, mont. . 547. 

Pratt, Ladies, residence, 548. 

Premonstratensian 
founded, 466. 



Monastery 



Prescott, I^y, residence, 9^. 

Prescott, George, buys Theooalds, 
destroys what remained of pa- 
lace, and builds Theobalds Park 
(1765-70}, 607. 

Presbytenan Church, founded 
Z573, the first in England. 665. 

Prns, for printing the Martin Mar- 
prelate pamphlets, 437. 

Prestwich, Prof., residence, 556. 

Prevost, Major-Gen. Augustin 
(1786), tomb, 31. 

Pnce, George Ralph, residence, 
361. 

Pnce, Lieut. -Col, residence, 503. 

Price, Dr. Richard (1791), minister 
at, x66. 

Price, Sir Rose, Bart., lived, 503. 

Priestley, Mrs., residence. 83. 

Priests, 5x4. 

Princess Louise Home for Young 
Girls, 671. 

Printers' Pension Society Asylum, 
635. 

Printing Press, one of first, set up 
at St. Albans (1480). 532. 



Priory of the Hol)r Trinity, Houn- 
slow.369; Dominican, at Kiof's 
Langtey. 397 : Augustinian. at 
I Alton, ^13 ; at Tandridge. 6oa : 
Kenedictine, at Lewisham, 417. 

Priory, The, Hadley, 267 : Frog- 
nal. 288 : Leathio^ead, 4x5 ; 
Reigate, 484 : Romford, 5x4 : 
Old Windsor, 73c 

Pritchard, Mrs. Hat 



(1768X lived, 614. 
Pntchett, John. Bp. of Gloucester 

(1680). mont, 317. 
Proverbs, Local : 1 ottenham, 620 ; 

Ware and Wade's Mill. 675 : 

Woolwich. 739. 
Provosts of Eton, their dignity. 

2X1 : portrautSj 2xx. 
Prowett. R., residence, xxa 
Pryor's Bank, 223. 
Puckering, Sir John. Lord Keeper, 

visited by Queen Elizabeth, 389. 
Puckridge, F., residence, 737. 
Piiget, John (1805), mont by 

Bacon. 626. 
Pugin, F. Welby . buildings by, 375, 

3«3- 
Puleston, J. H., residence, 832. 
Pullman, J., residence, no. 
Pulteney, William Earl of Bath 

(X764), lived, -^82. 
Punchwl. W. A. , residence, 6^4. 
Purchas, Samuel(x628), wrote 'Pil- 
grims' at, 4x6. 
Purley Lodge, 79. 
PumLsh, 189, ^ 
Purser's Cross Jiighwayman buried 

at. 225. 
Purvey. Wm.. Auditor of the 

Duchy of Lancaster (x6x7). 

tomb, 754. 
Putnev Park, 5x0. 
Pynacles. 565. 
Pyne. J. B., landscape painter 

(X870), lived. 450. 
Pyrgo, 333. 

QuARLES, Francis (X644), *Book 
of Emblems.' bom at, 5x4; 
family seat, 5x4. 

Quebec House, early residence of 
Gen. Wolfe, 686. 

8ueen's Lodge, 39a 
ueensbury, Catherine Hyde 
Duchess of, (1777) residence, 
369, 273 ; portrait , 265. 
Queensbury, Duke of (Old Q., d. 

x8xo), at Richmond, 50a 
Queensbury House, 50a 

Radcliffb, John, M.D., founder 
of Library, residence and death 
(X7X4), 75 ; at Hammersmith, 

Radnor House. 637. 

Radstock, Lord (i825),mont, 445. 

Radstock, Lord, seat, 55a 

Raffles, Sir Thomas Stamford 
(X826); died. 432. 

R^;man's Castle .residence of Lady 
Falkland: of John Duke of 
Montague, and of Dowager 
Lady Pembroke ; purchased and 



oy BuSh PitiMii; 
occupied by Sarlof Cboiaoife 
ley: Sir C Warwick Bt^di, 
by George Hardinge, JcRMk 
Dyson, etc. : taken dom ^ 
Lord Kilmorey, 634. 

Railway, Surrey Iroo. fat a & 
of England. 406. 

Ruimhach. Abraham (1843)^ » 
graver, buried. 337. 

Raleigh, Sir W^ter. vidttd M 




Ral|£, Jainei (z7(b] 



portnuta, as^, 407. 
^--. ^ — s» (1769^ biuMa,n^ 
'^amryge. Abbot Thonai {ipA 

builds chantry chapel at Sl 

Albans, 587 : chantry, 53A. 
Ramsay, Allan (Z784). poftnttH, 

406, 588. 
Randall Park, 415. 
Ranelagh, Margaret CodiCm 

tess of (z7«8X buried, io6l 
Ranelash House; 3*4. 
Ranger^s Lodge, Groenwidi M 

Ranmore Coounon, 153. 
Raphael, paintings by, 751, m 

»8« 3ZO, 464; cabmeC, n 

drawings, 709. 
Ravensboume, source of, 386. 
Ravensboume, 388. 
Ravensbuiy Park, 438. 
Ravenscron, 977. 
Ravenscrofk, James, founds Jem 

Hospital, so, 
Ravenscroft. Thos. (1630), mont 

ag. 
Ravens wood, 606. 
Ravensworth, Eari of, seat, as4. 
Ravensworth Hotise, 934. 
Rawdon House, Hoddesdon, 338 
RawUnson, Sir W. (Z703), moot 
«337. 

Ray House. 737. 
Raymond, Lord Chief Jnitia 

(1732), mont. . s. 
Raynton, Sir Nicholas (tS^ 

mont. x8a 
Read. Thomas, residence. 937. 
Reading Girl, statue of, c88. 
Reay, Martha (murdered by Rev 

T. Hackman, X779), buried, 168 
Redland, 687. 

Redman, J. B., pier built by, 94s 
Reed. Dr. Andrew (z86aX fotmdec 

asylums, 79, 489. 
Reed. Isaac (Z807). Shakqiean 

Commentator, buried; za. 
Reedham, Asylum for Fatherlesi 

Children, 70. 
Reeve.Chief Justice (Z735X moot 

709. 
Reeves, J. R., residence, 707. 
Reformatory, Hertfordshire, 49. 
Reichmann, portrait by, 7961 
Rembrandt, paintings by, z56^ Z57 

465, 727. 
Remingham House, 755. 
Rennie, G., bridge by. 56a. 
Rennie, Sir John, wcincs at Wool- 
wich, 742. 
Repton Cottage, 514. 
Repton, Humphrey (landscape 



— . RESERVOIRS. 

2 gardener), lived and died (1818), 

■ V Reservoirs : New River Company, 
** 92 ; Regent's Canal Co., Ruis- 
-*' lip, 515 ; Grand Junction Canal 
f^ Co., Elstree, 168 ; Kingsbury, 
^' 395 ; East London, 658. 

^ Rey, George (/. James I.), mont, 

• 364- 

■.' Reynardson, Aid. Abraham, scat, 

'• 619 ; mansion converted into 

* .' Friends' boarding-school; pulled 

■ down, 619. 

^ Reynardson, Nicholas, founds 
" almshouses, 624, 

'' Reynolds, Abp., died (1327), 439. 
» Reynolds, Barclay, residence, 737. 
t Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1792), house 
on Richmond Hill, 498; pictures 
by, 17, 71, 77, 151. 156. 157. 178, 
229, 235, 255, 256, 329; 330, 407, 
408, 409, 411, 462, 583, 586, 587, 
588, 590, 602. 
Rhododendrons at Deepdene, 152. 
Ricardo, F. , residence, 735. 
Ricardo, Henry, residence, 385. 
Ricardo, Percy, residence, 70. 
Ricci, Sebastian, paintings by, 

Rich,' Robert, Earl of Warwick 
and Holland (1658), portrait by 
Vandyck, 256. 

Rich, John, first English harle- 
quin (1761), mont, 357. 

Rich, Lord Chancellor, summer 
residence ; entertained Queen 
Mary and Elizabeth, 667. 

Richard IL at Eltham, 169; at 
Havering, 332 ; kept Christmas 
at King's Langley ; buried, but 
corpse removed, 396 ; at Rich- 
mond, 489 ; at Wmdsor Castle, 
712. 

Richards, Hon. M., Surveyor- 
General of the Ordnance (1721), 
mont, 84. 

Richardson, F., seat, 43a 

Richardson, Jonathan (i745),paint- 
ings by, 25s, 465. 

Richardson, Samuel (novelist), 
resided ; died (1761), 226 ; wrote 
' Clarissa Harlowc,' 450. 

Richelieu, Due de, portrait, 726. 

Richings Park, 488. 

Richmond, James Stuart Duke (^ 
(1655), portrait, 264. 

Richmond, Mary Duchess of, por- 
trait, 725. 

Richmond Hill, Lass of, 499 ; \'icw 
from, 498. 

Richmond Theatre, celebrated 

{>layers at, 505 ; Edmund Kean, 
essee, played at ; died at, 505. 

Richmonds, now Richmond 
House, 634. 

Richter, H,, painting by, 262. 

Rickards, E. H,, residence, 154. 

Rickmansworth Park, 509. 

Ridgway, 707. 

Riding House, the Royal, Wind- 
sor, 730, 

Ridley, Bp. (1555), portrait, 222 ; 
at Windsor, 714. 
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Rifle Association, National, at 
Wimbledon, 705. 

Rifle, Martini-Henry, manufac- 
ture,Enfield, 183 ; cap fcictory, 
Woolwich, 744 ; bullet fietctory. 

Rifles, early, 751. 

Ripley, Thomas, architect (1758), 

buned, 294. 
Ritchie, H,, residence, 610. 
Riverhead House, 510. 
Rivcrhill House, 549. 
I Riversdale, 634. 
Robin Hood, 403. 
Robins, E. C., building by, 242. 
Robinson, Anastasia (Countess 

Peterborough, 1750), lived, 225. 
Robinson, Anthony G. , residence, 

676. 
Robinson, Bp. (1723), mont., 221. 
Robinson, Elizabeth (1652), mont, 

55?- 

Robinson, Mrs., residence, 342. 

Robinson, Mrs. Mary (Perdita), 
residence and death (1800), 189 ; 
tomb, 734- 

Roche, Henry Count de la, Bas- 
tard of Burgundy, reception by 
Garter King at Arms and 
citizens of London, 237. 

Rochester, fornler residence of 
Bishops of, 62. 

Rochester, Jane Countess of, 
portrait, 265. 

Rochester, Joseph Cotton Wigfram, 
Bishop of (1867), mont., 413. 

Rochester Lawrence, Earl and 
Countess of, portraits, 265. 

Rochford, Earls of, first title of 
Baron Enfield from, 172. 

Rockhill, 599. 

Rockingham, Charles W. W., 
Marquis of. lived and died (1782), 
706. 

Rodney, CJeorge Brydges, Admiral 
Lord, (1792) portrait, 255. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, oriental tra- 
veller and ambassador, birth- 
place, 419 ; owns manor ; buried 
(1644), 736.,^ 

Roehampton House, 5x1. 

Roehampton Park, 511. 

Rogers, John, residence, 644. 

Rogers, J. Thornton, residence, 
549- 

Rogers, Samuel, poet (1855), at 
Hampstead, 289 ; tablet and 
tomb, 364. 

Rokeby, Lord, residence, 2. 

Roldham, Sire Thos. de, mont, 

Rolls Park, 98. 

Romain, G., residence, 735. 

Roman and Romano-British re- 
mains, 14, 17, 23, 37, 46, 52, 96, 
118, 126, 149, 161, (Sulloniacse) 
163. 228, 229, 243, 268, 279, 359, 
366, 376, 385, 388, 394, 398, 418, 
4S5» 541, 543, 544, 555. 559. 565. 
614, 650. 659, 663, 667, 674, 735. 

Roman theatre discovered on 
site of Verulamium, 544. 

Roman tiles used for building St 
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Albans Abbey church, 528 ; 
St Michael Church, 537: St 
Stiiphen's, 541 ; character oi" 
those of Verulamium, 541. 
Roman wall of Verulamium traced, 

54'- 
Romano, Giulio, paintings by, 

308. 
Romelands, 655. 
Romney, George (1802), portraits 

by, 255, 256 ; lived, 284. 
Ronaldson, Thomas, residence, 

595- 
Rook, Robert (1485), tomb, 684. 
Rook^s Nest, 603. 
Rooke, Admiral Sir George 

(1709), portrait, 255. 
Rookery, The, 125. 
Roper, Margaret, daughter of Sir 

Thomas More, lived, 172 ; por- 
trait, 406. 
Ropers, Great, 682. 
Ros, Sir George Manners, Lord 

(1513), mont., 720. 
Rosa, Salvator, paintings by, 156, 

308, 465, 602. 
Rose, Edward (1653), mont, with 

rose trees, at Barnes, 27, 
Rose, Wm., LL.D,, translator 

of Sallust, l«ept school, and 

buried (1786), 107. 
Rosedale House (the poet Thorn 

son's), 502. 
Rosoman, Thos., proprietor of 

Sadler's Wells Theatre (1782X 

buried, 293. 
Ross, George, friend of the poet 

Thomson, lived, 502. 
Ross, Admiral Sir James Clark 

(1862), portrait, 256. 
Ross, W. Munro, residence, 576. 
Ross, SirW. C, R.A. (miniature 

painter, d. i860), bom, 647. 
Rossi, J. C. F., R. A- (1839), sculp- 
ture by, 574. 
Rosslyn, Alexander Wedderbum, 

Earl of (1805), lived, 188, 288, 

576. 
Rosslyn House, 288. 
Rostock, Mrs., residence, 659. 
Rotchetts, 681- 
Rotheram, Lady Katherine (1625), 

mont, 679. 
Rothschild, Baroness Alphonse de, 

portrait, 587. 
Rothschild, Baron Lionel, M.P., 

seat, 160. 
Rothschild, Sir Anthony de (1876), 

buried, 699. 
Rothschild, Baron Meyer de (1874), 

buried, 69^. 
Rothschild family mausoleum, 685. 
Rotunda, Woolwich, 751. 
Roubiliac, Louis Francis (1762), 

sculpture by, 294, 341, 660. 
Roiimieu, R. L., church by, 515. 
Round Oak, 180. 
Round Tower, Windsor Castle, the 

building of, 722. 
Rous, Francis (1659), Puritan 

Provost of Eton, portrait, 211 ; 

mont, 210. 
Rousseau, J. J. (1778), lives, and 
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I<r.irii<« Kii>;lls)i at KriH'ci 'n shop, 

1 hi'twic k. 1117 
Kouaii. William, K.(i (1767), 

nil lilt . «ii{. 
K'lWf. J., rvstili'iicr. »8rt. 
k<>Mf, NiihdJjN, ti.iii-.l.iliir of 

l.iti.in (1718), k> hiil^r at. \iii. 
Koxdh. 324. 
Kixfonl. 441- 

Piival l>Ml}ie, Winds' ir, 731 
K'<val P:itrioli(' Asvliini, tAi^. 
Kiibens, I*. P., paintiiiKH hy, 77. 

I ^6, 177, 3i>), 310, 4(rf>, Ml . the 

Knbvns Kixmi «l Windtor 

i'.i"»lle, 7»7 : ceiling. 46^ : pur- ; 

trait, 737 : at OrecnwiLh, 251. j 
kiuLholt Himse, ah). \ 

Kiiiliux, KoKcrs (Annals of the 

imnuKc, d. iStu), virar, 424. : 
KiiL;enii;i!t, paintingK hy, joO. I 

Kuitlip I'arlc, 515. | 

KiimlM)ld, Wm. (1667), mont., a2i. | 
Kunnimede House, 735. 
Kiinnimcde Park, 180. 
Kn(>ert. IMncc, defeats P.irlin- 

nienlary forces at Hrciitfoni. 

56 : encamped at 'riirnh.im 

(ireen, 637: in comniaiui at 

Woolu'ich, ^41 : p^irtrait. 255. 
Rush, W., residence, 453. ! 

Kiishey Green, 418. 1 

Kusscll, Earl, residence, 406:' 

portrait, 587. 1 

Kushell of 'fhomaugh, Wm. I.nnl, | 

entertains Q. Klizabeth at Corncy ; 

House, 100. I 

Russell of Thomaugh, Dame 1 

Klizabeth, mont., 678. j 

Russell, Rachel I^dy (1733). lived. , 

433 : retirement after her hu>- ^ 

ixind's execution, 636. 
Russell, C Bramfell, residence, 

Russell, J., residence, 595. 
Russell, Rev. J " " 
246. 
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Sacharissa (Dorothy, daughter of 
Sir Rultert Sidney), born, 381. 

Sarheverell. Dr. Henry (i7a4)> 
died. 35 V 

S.ickville.I^yMary, portrait, 406. 

S;ukville, I^rd (ieorge. portrait, 

4-.S. 

Sacred Heart, Roman Catholic 
C'lm^-ent nf. Roehanipton, 511 : 
St. Jui^ph'h College c^ the, Mill 

Hill. 4^1- 
Saddlers' Comp. Almshouses. 561. 
Sadleir. ]ohn. M.P., commits 

suicide (1856). 384. 
Saffron thrown. 362. 
Sailmakers' Cump. Almshouses. 

625. 
Sailors' Daughters* Home, 987. 
St. Aubyn. P., church by, 181. 
St. Vincent. Adml. John jervis, xst 

Earl, portrait. 355 ; lived and 

died (1823). 68a. 
Salis. (»eronie Fane, Count de 



(1836), mont., 318. 
H. T. 

iS.>. 



S.dis. Rev. 



de. residence. 



Fuller, residence, 



Russell, John, of Stubbers (1825). 

mont., 456. 
Russia, Emperor of, atGravesend. 

238. 
Ru.state, Toby, erects equestrian 

statue of Charles II., 724. 
Futherwyke, Abbotlohn <le (1347). 

erects chancel of Great Booknam 

church, 53 ; refouods Chertsey 

Abbey, 89-; builds chancel, Eg- 

ham, 166. 
Rutter, D., residence, 358. 
Ruxley, or Roxeley, 124. 
Ruxley Lodge, 113. 
Ru>'sdael, p^ntings by, 156, 157. 
Rye House Plot, 517. 
Ryland,Wm. Wynne, line eij^^raver 

to George III., executed for 

for:gery, 1783, buried, 216 : lived, 

450- 
Rysbrack, Peter (17x6), sculpture 

by, 254, 326. 
Rj-ves, Bruno (Mercurius Rusti- 

cus,d. 1677), rector, 4 ; vicar, 569. 

Sacchini, musical composer (1786), 
portrait. 409. 



Salis. Peter de. purchases Dawley, 
140. 

Salis. W. Fane de. residence, 358. 

.Salisbury Marquis of. seal. 327. 

Salis'iury. Robert Cecil, ist Lari 
of (i6i2\ exchanges Theobalds 
for Hatfield. 337,606; buijds 
Hatfield House, 327 : entertain.s 
James I., 327, 606 : mont., 325 : 
portraits, 329, 330, 336. 

Salisbury, James. 1st Marquis of 
(1823), portrait, 330. 

Salisbur)-, Margaret, Countess of 
0>eheaded 1^43), lived, 578. 

Salisbury Hall, 422. 

.Salmon Rshery at Putney, 476. 

Salt Hill, 212, 558. 

Salter. Lady Mary (1631), mont. 



liters' Comp. Almsr 
Saltmarsh, John. Puritan divine. 



1 Salters' Comp. Almshouses, 679. 



buried (1647), 670. 

Saltonstall, Sir Richard. Lord 
Mayor (d. 1601), mont, 457. 

Salusbury, Mrs. (1773), mont., 
590- 

Salviati. mosaics by, 223. 335, 732. 

Salvin. A., church by, 553 ; im- 
provements at Windsor Castle. 
717, 726. 

Salwey. Mrs.^ residence, 189. 

Sambrooke, Su: Jeremy, lived, 433. 

Sambrooke family seat, 707. 

Samuda, J. D'A., M.P., residence, 

509- 
Samuel, Margaret Lydia (daughter 

of Ettrick Shepherd, d. 1847), 

mont., 623. 
Sanchez. Balthazar, srand ma.ster 

of the Comfit-makers, founds 

almshouse at Tottenham. 624. 
Sandby, Thomas, R.A. (1798). 

bridge by, 562 ; designs Virginia 

Water, 6^8. 
Sanderstead Court, 546. 
Sandon Hospital, Esher, 303. 
Sandown House, 307. 



Sandown Pftrk Race-ground, si! 
Sands, J., residence, 514. 
Sandwich. Edw. Montafue, 1 

Eari of (1673), portndt.ajs. 
Sandwich. John, 4th Earl 01(17; 

portrait, 856. 
Sandycombe Lodge, readoa 

Tumer.'639. 
Sandys, Abp. Edwin {isXI, p 

trait, aaa. 
Sant, James, R.A.. portnitil 

587- 
Santelowe, Hester, actiai,fif 

lao. 
Sarratt Hall, 547. 
Sarto, Andrea del, paindngi 

465 : drawings, 730. 
Sassoon. Mrs. , residence, 66l 
Saunders, Admiral Sir Cb 
„ (1775X portrait. 355. 
Saunders, Sir Edward, LordC 

Justice (i68a), lived, asd. 
Saunders, Richard, residence,; 
Savage, J., buildings by, 6^ . 

623. 
Saville House, residence of I 

Mary Wortley Montague, 63 
Savory. Albert, residence, 8. 
Saxon Kinffs, coronation stone, 
Say, Sir William (isapX m 

and inscription outude dm 

63. 
Sayeand Sele, Lord, residence, 
Saver, Admiral (Z760X moot 

NoUekens, 147. 
Saye's C>>urt, Addlestone, 8. 
Saye'sC>>urt, Deptfotd, Eve! 

seat ; his improvements : ^ 

the Oreat at, 145 ; what lef 

it converted into a recreat 

ground, 1461 
Scadbuiv House, 559. 
Scarth, H., residence, 97. 
Scawen, Sir W. (1733), mOL_. 
Schalch, Andrew (Z726X diie 

of Woolwich Gun Foundry, 

gend of his appointment, j 

grave, yyx. 
SchaaflTelem, puntings by, 609 
Schomberg, Meinhardt, ust D 

of, house, ^6. 
Schoreel, pamtings by, 60a. 
Schroeder, F. A, residence, 44 
Schwartzenberg, Prince, pom 

736. 
Scott, E. J., residence, 63. 
Scott, Vice-Admiral Sir (3eo 

(1841), mont, 468. 
Scott, John (son of Lord CI 

cellor Eldon), raont., 94. 
Scott, John, of AmweU (17 

house ; grotto, xa. 
Scott, Hon. Mrs., residence, 6 
Scott, Sir G. G., R.A. archi 

tund worics by, 68, 99, 239, ] 

153. a3ai 3»^ B^S. 333. 335. ; 

358, 4«7, 504. 515. 541, 547. ! 
^ 560, 6o|, 682, 7x9, /ax, 734, 3 
Scott and Moffatt, buildings 

159, 3x2, 40a, 558,^703. 
Scott, Samuel, landscape pwn 

(1773), lived 639. 
Scott,Su-Walter (1833), at Qusw 
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SCOTfi. 

House, 109 ; at Gill's Hill, 480 ; 
Bentley Priory, 564; portrait, 

409- 
Scots, Mary Queen of, portraits, 

310. 33o» 408, 724. 
Scudamore, Thomas (1626), mont., 

395. 
Seamen, Hospital for, founded by 

Q. Mary at Greenwich, 252. 
Seamen, Free Hospital for Sick, 

258. 
Seamen, Asylum for Aeed, 43. 
Seamen, Asylum for Orphans of, 

558. 
Searle, Messrs., church by, 218. 
Seaton House. 382. 
Sebastian del Fiombo, painting by, 

228. 
Seddon, J. , church by, 99. 
Sedley, Catherine. See Dorches- 
ter, Catherine Countess of. 
Sedley, Sir Charles (1701), died, 

293; S(t4 f.re to HareAeld House, 

316 ; portrait, 409. 
Sedley, John, mont. , 559, 
Seghers, Daniel, paintings by, 156, 

440. 
Selhurst, 126. 
Selsdon, 132. 
Selwyn, John, keeper of Oatlands 

Park, curious brass of, 660. 
Selwyn, Wm. (1817), mont., 103. 
Senhouse, Bp., rector, 86. 
Seven Dials column, erected at 

Weybridge, 692. 
Seven Sisters at Tottenham, 622. 
Sevenoaks, or Sennocke, Sir Wil- 
liam, founded Grammar School 

(1418), 548. 
Severn, pamtmgs by, 228. 
Severndroog C^tle, 555. 
Sevier, sculpture by, 720, 727. 
Seward, Wm., author of Anecdotes 

(1799), mont., 217. 
Sewardstone Lodge, 549. 
Sewell, Geo., M.D. (author of Sir 

Walter Raleigh), buried (1726), 

286. 
Seymour, Jane, died, 298 ; por- 
trait, 406. 
Seymour, Sir Thoma.s lived, 313, 
Shabden Park, loi. 
Shackle, E. H., residence, 336. 
Shackle, T., residence, 3^6, 
Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor Sir 

Lancelot (1850), lived, 26. 
Shadwell, Thomas (1692), wrote 

' Squire of Alsatia,' 190. 
Shaftesbury. Anthony Earl of 

(Characteristics, d. 1713), at 

Reigate, 483. 
Shaftesbury, Ountess of, lived, 

502. 
Shaftesbury, Emily Clountess of, 

portrait, 587. 
Shand, A. H., residence, 687, 
Shannon, Field-Marshal Richard 

Boyle Lord (1740), mont., 660. 
Sharp, Daniel, residence, 3x8. 
Sharp, Granville (1813), Uved, 224. 
Sharp, Richard (Conversation, d. 

1835), at Fredley Fauna ; guests 

there, 43a 
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Sharp, William (1824), line en- 
graver, mont., 107. 

Sharpe, B. , residence, 3i3._ 

^haw, Huntingdon, artist in iron, 
buried (17 10), 293; gates by, 306. 

Shaw, Norman, A. R. A., mansion 
by, 606. 

Shaw Well, 549. 

Sheen House, 5501. 

Sheen Lodge, 496. 

Shecrwater, 70. 

Sheldon, Abp. (1677), mont.. za8 ; 

portt^t, 321. 

Shelley, Percy Byshe (1823), visits, 

291 ; wrote ' Aiastor,' 733, 
Shelvocke, Captain George, cir- 
cumnavigator (1743), mont. , 146. 
Shelvocke, George, F.R.S., Secre- 
tary to Post ()mce(x76o), mont, 
146. 
Shenfield Place, 552. 
Shenley Hill, 553. 
Shenley Lodge, 553. 
Shepherd, J. , residence, 189. 
Shepherd, Jack, highwayman, at 
Finchley, 3i8 ; pretended ex- 
ploits and bunal at WiUesden, 
698. 
Shepperton Deeps, 553. 
Sheppcrton Creek, 554. 
Sherard, Dr. James (1739), his 

bounic garden, its. 
Sheridan, Charles Brinsley (1843), 

monl. , 734. 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (18x6), 
lived, 53, 382 : brought bis bride 
home, 67. 
Sheridan, Mrs. (Miss Linley), por- 
trait, X56. 
Sheridan, Wm., Bp. of Kilmore. 

died (17x1), 278. 
Sherlock, Bp. (1761), mont, 33x. 
Sheme Hal^ 658. 
Sherrick Green, 699. 
Shiers family monts. , 5^ 
Shillitoe, Thomas, Quaker philan- 
thropist (X836), Uved, 634. 
Shipley, Hon. George. Uved, 

637. 
Shipley, Col. R. Young, residence, 

556. 
Shirley, Lady Fanny, Uved. 639. 
Shirley House, 554. 
Shootneld, 593. 
Shore, Jsne, portrait at Eton 

wrongly described as, 3xx. 
Shoreham (Castle. 556. 
Shoreham Place, 556. 
Shome, 3^3. 

Shome, Sir John, shrine of, 6x9. 
Shorter, Catheriite (wife of Sir 
Robert WalpoleX portrait, 588. 
Shortlands, 37. 

Shot and shell manufacture, Wool- 
wich, 745. 
Shovel, Sir (^oudesley (X707), 
seat, X33 ; portrait, 355 ; mont 
to widow. 133. 
Shower, Sir Bartholomew (170X), 

seat; mont, 47a 
Shrewsbury, Countess of (1568), 

mont, 30X. 
Shrewsbury, Earl of, kiUed in duel 
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by Duke of Buckingham (1678). 

30. 

Shrewsbury, Charies Talbot Duke 
of, seat ; died (1718), 383. 

Shrewsbury House, 50. 

Shrimps, the Gravesend fishery, 
24a 

Shrubbery, The, Shooter's Hill. 
555 ; Woodford, 737. 

Shnibhurst, 463. 

Shuttleworth, Mrs., reddence, 63. 

Sibthorpe, Coningsby, residence. 



Sidcup,S57. 
Sidcup Place, 557. 



Siddons, Mrs. (1755—1831), lived, 
479 > portrait as Tragic Muse. 

Sidmouth, Henry Addington,Vist. 
(1757— X844), at White Lodge, 
Richmond, 495 ; mont, 440. 

Sidney, gir Henry (1586), lived. 
X06. 

Sidney. Alderman, residence, 560. 

SignoreUi, Luca, drawings by, 730. 

Silver Hall, 382. 

Silverlands, 93. 

Silvermere, 663. 

Silversides, R. H. . residence, 47a 

Sim, Alexander, residence. 324. 

Simpson's Manor House, ruins of, 
62. 

Singer, Sam. Weller, Uved, 431. 

Skippon, General Philip, lived, 4. 

Sknne, Heiuy (Rivers of Great 
Britain, d. X803), mont., 660. 

Slade, A. F., residence, 105. 

Sladen, J., residence, 69. 

Slater and Carpenter, buildings 
by, 87, xSx. 

Slave Trade AboUtion, meetings 
on, at Clapham, 113 ; Wilber- 
force and Pitt, dedsive conver- 
sation respecting. 388. 

Slee, C. W., residence, 4x8. 

Slines Oaks, 88. 

Slyfield family seat, 54 ; monts. , 
53- 

SmaU Arms Factory, Royal, de- 
scribed, x8r 

Smallpox andVaccinationHospita!, 

354- 

Smee, J. H., i:esidence, 609. 

Smirke, Sir Robot (1867), church 
by, 665. 

Smith, Albert (i860), lived, 450. 

Smith, Augustus, residence, 590. 

Smith, Sur C. Cunliffe, Bart., 
residence. 571. 

Smith, Charles E. residence. 
662. 

Smith, G. R. , residence, 132. 

Smith, Harrison, residence, 737. 

Smith, H. A., residence, 334. 

Smith, Alderman Henry, bene- 
factor to Surrey (X6375, mont, 

Smith, Alderman James (1667), 

mont , 374. 
Smith, Admiral Sir Jeremy, por- 



trait, 355. 
Smith, J. D., r 
Smith, John, residence, 373. 



, residence, 385. 
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Smith, Rrv. Siiliiry (1771 - 1845), 
Nirn. y\H : marrini. 86, 

Smiih. Sir 'ni«'m.-is. siatrsinAn. an<l 
i'mviiM cif KidM (il ts7?X builiU 
mansl'in ui Ankcrwxkr. i^: 
liiiiltls Hill Hall : niniiU. of, 
■ml itf Smith nnd Smijth family 
at Thevilon. f't^). 

Smith, Sir Th..ma* («l. ifitX 
(fovemcif of the K. }. C'omiauy. 
amluiKsat'fir to Fmpcror of 
Kii«.«.ia. rhief undertaker of the 
(lisi-overy of the Nonh-Wrst 
r:i*-aL'e. ami patron of Pijn'has 
rebuilds Sutton Ilace : mont., 
5 '5- 

Smith. Sir Thomas (d. if>o:\ 
mont., 721. 

Smith. Thomas Southwood, M.D. 
^i788--i8Ai). lived. 354. 

Smith, W. H.. M.R.fe^idcnre, a. 

Smithson, Sir Hugh. anre'it<»r of 
DukeK of Northumberland, seat, 
610. 

Smvth. Ci.. rertor of Chelsfield 
(d. lOftfi), mom., 687. 

Smvth, Sir J.imes, Ix)rd Mayor 
(d. 1706), morrt.. ^84. 

Smvth, Sir Tame*. Bart. (d. 1717), 
and wife Mirabella. mont., 684. 

Snayers. painting by, 156. 

Snower Hill, 4^. 

Snyders, paintinc bv, 60a, 

Soane. Sir John, R.A. (1877^, a 
bricklayer s boy. 8 ; buildings 
hv, 155. 564. 

Soldiers'" Dauchters* Home, 287. 

Soldiers' Widows, Cambridge 
Asylum for. 403. 

Solomon, Walter, residence, 550. 

Somers. John. I/ord Chancellor 
(171O). lived. 95. 433 ; mont., 
4?4 : P'^rtrail, 406. 

Somers. Earls of. family seat, 485. 

Somerset, Roliert Carr Earl of 
(1645), hoiisr, 106 : mortgaged 
for daughter's dower, 106. 

Somerset, Countess of dicd(i632X 
106. 

Somerset, Duke of. I^rd Protector 
0>eheaded 1552). builds Syon, 
600 : forms earliest botanic 
garden, 602 ; at Hampton Court 
with Edward VI., 290: at 
Windsor Castle, arrest and im- 
piisonment, 714. 

Somerset, Dowager Duchess of, 
founds Tottenham Grammar 
School, 624. 

Somerset, Duke of, seat, 2^0. 

Somerset, Col. A. P., residence, 
185. 

Somerset Lodge, 707. 

Sophia, Princess, of Glouce.ster, 
lived and died (1844), 49. 

Sophia, Princess, of Hanover, por- 
trait, 407. 

Sopwell Nunnery, foundation. 538 ; 
origin of name : ruins, 539. 

Sorby, T. C, building by, 62. 

Sotheby, C. W. H.. residence, 343. J 

Sotheby, William (1833), author of 
* Orestes/ lived, 343. I 



South Lodce, Rnfield, 188. 

South Weald Hall. 681. 

Southall Park. 559. 

S4iuthampton, I.onl, lived, 354. 

Scnithliorough, 63. 

Southcotes, 7. 

Southctiit, Joanna (1814), lived 
an<l taught. 64a 

.*v>uth irate House, 560. 

Southlands, ^3. 

Spanianls, llie, 284. 

Spearman, Rt. Hon. Sir H. G., 
residence, 313. 

Spcctr.il monster, 65. 

Spence, Joseph (Anecdotes), lived ; 
drowned (1768), 70. 

Spence. Major, residence, ifig. 

Spencer. Earl, rebuilds Wimble* 
don Hon.se, 703. 

Spencer, Countess, portrait, 587. 

Spencer, CapL L., residence, 
56S. 

Spencer Grove, residence of I.4uly 
Di Reaurlerk, etc., 633. 

Spencer House, 59a 

Spenser, Henry, warlike Bp. of 
Norwich, lived, 411. 

Spicer. J., residence, tkj. 

Spilman. Sir John (1626), jeweller 
to Q. Elizabeth, owns manor of 
Bexley, 44 : establishes paper- 
mills at Dartford. 137 : mont., 
137. 

vSpite Hall, 637. 

Spoon, great, at Tlfonl, 375. 

Spottiswoode, W., F.R.S., resi- 
dence, 593, 

Sprat. Thomas, Bp. of Rochester 
(171 3), and the Flower-pot Con- 
spiracy. 62. 

Spring. The. 313. 

Spring Grove, 561. 

v^pring Parle, 6. 

Springfield, Northaw, 449 ; We&- 
terham, 687 

Springhead, 247. 

Springs. The Hnmpstead, 979. 

vSquerryes 686. 

Stables, the Ro>'al, at Windsor, 
730. 

Stada. J. I., equestrian statue of 
Charles IT., 724. 

St&el, Madame de, at Mickleham, 
4.^o- 

Stafford, Marchioness of, portrait, 
587- 

Stagbury, 739. 

Stahrem'berg, Prince, Austrian 
minister, at Twickenham, 630. 

Stakes found in the Thames, 118. 

Standen, Anthonie (161 1), cup- 
bearer to Henr>'Earl of Damley, 
King of Scotland, mont., 437. 

Stanfield, Clarkson, R.A. (i'867X 
lived, 290. 

Stanhope, James, ist Earl (1721), 
mont., 97. 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, 5th Earl 
(d. 1875), the historian, seat, 96. 

Stanhope Countess Fredenca 
Louisa, d. 1823, mont, 97. 

Stanhope, Eugenia, widow of 
Philip Stanhope, and publisher 



or Lord Chesterfield's Letn 

to his Son, lived : mont, 4aa 
Stanhope, Sir Wm.. purcla 

and alters Pope's Villa, 636. 
Stanislaus, St., Roman Cilk 

College of, 7V. 
Stanley, Sir John, lived. 4501 
Stanley, Lady Lucy (arc 161 

mont. , 6«7. 
Stanmore Manor. 565. 
Stanmore Park, 565. 
Stanstead Hall, 568. 
Stansteadbiiry, 568. 
Stanwell Place. 560. 
Stapleton, H. C. Chetwynd.r 

dence. 553. 
Star and Garter. Ridwc 

dinners : Ixniis Philippe 1 

Napoleon III. at. 498. 
State Apartments, WindsorCai 

rules of admission, 724. 
Statutes of Eltham. Z7a 
Staunton. Dr. Edward (16 

ejected minister, and pr^ 

of Corpus Christ! College, 1 

ford. 400L 
Stawell House. 50a. 
Steamboats first 'introduced on 

Thames, ajp. 
Steams, A. C , residence. 638. 
Stedall, H.. residence. aSg. 
Steele, Sir Richard (1799), at 1 

verstock Hill, 290 ; at Ham| 

Wick, 312. 
Steele, statue by, 256. 
Steen. Jan, pointing: by, 727. 
Steenwyck. painting: by. 727. 
Steer, Thomas (1760). mont.. 4 
Steevens. Georgre. editor of Sh 

speare. lived and died at (x& 

383 ; his walks to town. 283. 
Stella (Swift's), bom. 504. 
Stenning, Mrs., residence. 233. 
Stephens, Lyne. mausoleum, 51 
Stephens, Mrs. Lyne. lesida 

5". 
Stevens, George Alexander (T 

ture on Heads, d. 2784;, kImI 

402. 
Stevens, W. E., church by. 67^ 
Stewards, 514. 

Stifford Hall, 571. 

Stigand, Ahp. (1070), at head 

Men of Kent mfeets William 

596 ; at Old Windsor, 734. 
Stocks, the Village, 1 1*0.333. * 
Stoke Court ; Farm ; 'Place. 57' 
Stokes, Gregory de, killed at i 

Albans, 531. 
Stondon House, 576. 
Stondon Place, 576. 
Stone, the London, 561. 
Stone Hall. 463 : House: 8 

Park, 576. 
Stone, Henry (Old Stone, i6| 

portrait by, 256. 
Stone, T., residence, ^31. 
Stone, Nicholas (164 7I, monts. fa 

83. a«7. 569. 657. 678. 679 ; c 

tower and porch by, 564. 
Stonebridge Park, 609. 
Stonor, Hon. Mrs., portrait, 387 
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Stoop, P., portrait by, 264. 

Stopford, Admiral Sir Robert, 
residence, 502 ; portrait, 355. 

Stothard, Thos., R.A. (1834), a 
day with Constable in Combe 
Wood, 116. 

Stourton House, 224. 

Strafford, Thos. Wentworth Earl 
of (1641), portrait, 462. 

Strafford, Earls of, family seat, 
435 ; moots., 474. 

Strange, Sir John, Master of the 
Rolls (1754), tomb, 419. 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, por- 
trait, 587. 

Straw-plaiting, village industry, 
10, 466, 546 ; at St. A,lbans, 524. 

Strawberries largely grown, 214, 
694. 

Strawberry Hill, Little (Clive- 
den), Mrs. Clive at ; the Miss 
Berrys' residence ; Alderman 
Wood's, 638. 

Streatfield, Mrs., residence, 687. 

Streatham Place, residence of 
Mr. Thrale ; Dr. Johnson at, 
589 ; pulled down (1863), 590. 

Street, E. G., R.A, buildings by, 
83, 140, 266, 477, 509, 557, 576, 
604, 645. 

Strong, Edward (1723), master 
mason of St. Paul's, buildings 
by. 50, 72 ; mont. , 54a 

Strutt, Sir Denner (/, Chailes I,), 
mont., 676. 

Strype, John (1737), minister at 
for 68 years, 418 ; buried, 419. 

Stuart, Lady Arabella (1615X ^^ 
Eas>t Bamet, 31. 

Stuart, James, the Old Pre- 
tender (1766), portrait, 310. 

Stuart, James (Athenian, d. 1788), 
chapel by, 253. 

Stuart, W. , residence, 10. 

Stubbers, 456. 

Stubbs, George (1806), painting 
by, 263. 

Stukeley, Rev. Wm., M.D., anti- 
quary, buried (1765), 161. 

Sturt, Lady Augusta, portrait,587. 

Sturt, Mrs. , house and parties,276. 

Stydolfs family seat; visited by 
Evelyn, 429 

Style, Sir Humphrey, d. 1552, 
mont., 36. 

Styles family seat, ^7. 

Styles, Benj. Hoskins, costly ad- 
ditions to Moor Park, 507 ; his 
vista ; quarrel with Sir James 
Thomhifl, 508. 

Suckling. Sir John (1609-41), poet, 
born 694. 

Sud brook, seat of John Duke of 
Argyll, d. 1743, now a hydro- 
pathic sanatorium, 469. 

Sudbury, 364. 

Suffolk, Charles Brandon Duke 
of (1545). lived, 389 ; grave, 719. 

Suffolk. Henry Grey Duke of, 
portrait, 330. 

Suffolk, Henrietta Howard 
Countess of (1767), mistress of 
George II., lived at Marble 



Hill, built for her by George 

II., 633. 
Suffolk, Countess of, wife of Lord 

Treasurer, portrait, »3S. 
Sullivan, Miss, residence, 224. 
Sumner, Abp. (1862), mont. , 6. 
Sumner, Dr., master of Harrow 



School (1771), mont, 322. 
dundridge Park, 63. 
Surrey, Henry Howard Earl of 



(1^47), at Hampton Court, 398 ; 

prisoner at Windsor, 713 ; por- 
traits, 109, 407. 
Sussex, Augustus Frederick Duke 

of (1843), at Hammersmith, 27^. 
Sussex, Bridget Countess of (1600), 

tomb and effigy, 678. 
Sutherland, Duchess of, portrait, 

587. 
Sutherland, R., residence, 189. 
Sutton, Charles Manners, Abp. of 

Canterbury (1828), mont., 6. 
Sutton, Manners. See Canterbury, 

Visct. 
Sutton House, 34a. 
Sutton Place, seat of Sir Thomas 

Smith, 593. 
Suttons, 571. 
Swakeley, house built by Aid. 

Wright, 1638, 375. 
Swanley, 595. 

Sweyn's Camp, tradition of, 596. 
Swift, Jonathan (1745), at Ham, 

273; with Sir Wm. Temple at 

West Sheen, 55; ; at Twicken- 
ham, 633. 
Sydney, 1*1100135, ist Visct. (1800), 

mont., 102. 
Sydney, Earl of, seat, 104. 
Syllinger (St. Leeer), Sir Thomas, 

chapel and tomb, 720. 
Synod at Hertford (673), 338. 
Syon Monastery, 3;^8. 
Syon, Nuns of, their wanderings, 

379- 

Tadworth Court, 403. 
Talbot, Charles, Lord Chancellor, 

house ; died (1737), 6. 
Talbot, William Earl (1782), mont, 

Talbot, Col. the Hon. Wellington, 

residence, 682. 
Talleyrand at Juniper Hill. 430. 
Tallis, Thomas, musical composer 

(1585), buried, 261. 
Tal worth, 148. 

Tandridge Court, 603 ; Hall, 603. 
Tankerfield, George, burned for 

heresy (1555). 522. 
Tankerville, Bennets Earls of, 

family seat, 317 ; monts. , 318. 
Tankerville, Charles Earl of (1767), 

mont, 318. 
Tapestry : at Ham House, 272 ; 

Hampton Court, 305, 308 ; 

Knole. 407 ; Bradbourne Hall, 

510; Copped Hall. 626 i Wind- 
sor, 724, 726, 737. 
Tapestry Works : at Fulham, 227 ; 

Mortlake, 439. 
Tarver, Ed. J., church restored by, 

698. 



Tasker, Countess, seat, 552. 

Tasker, F. T. , residence, 700. 

Tasker, F, W., monastery by, 354. 

Tate, Nahum (17 15), vicar, 165. 

Tattam, Dr. Henry, rector, 563. 

Taunton, Henry Labouchere Lord 
(1869), owns Stoke Manor ; his 
collection of paintings, 574. 

Taylor, Brook, LL.D. (Perspec- 
tive, d. 1731), bom 1685, 165. 

Taylor, Sir Henry (Philip van 
Artevelde), residence, 550. 

Taylor, Isaac, engraver (1807). 
buried, 164. 

Taylor, Isaac, of Ongar(i829), 
and family, lived ; graves, ^59. 

Taylor, Isaac, of Stanford Rivers 
(Ancient Christianity, d. 1865). 
residence ; grave, 563. 

Taylor, Jane TOriginal Poems, d. 
1824), Duriea. 459. 

Taylor, Joseph, the original 
Hamlet, buned (Z652X 504. 

Taylor. Mrs. P. A., resiaence. 288. 

Taylor, Sir Robert (1716), build- 
ings by, 147 234, 415, 560, 682. 

Taylor, W., resiaence, 27. 

Teck, Duke and Duchess of, resi- 
dence. 496. 

Teignmouth, John Lord (1834), 
lived, Z12. 

Temple, Sir John, Master of the 
Rolls, Ireland (1674), lived, s5o. 

Temple, Sir William (1698)^ at 
West Sheen, 551. 

Temple Grove, 550. 

Temple Hatton, 41. 

Tenchleys, 421. 

Teniers, D., paintings by, 56, 
177, 408. 

Tennyson, Alfred, resided at, 343, 
639. 

Tenterden, Charles Abbott, Lord 
Chief Justice (1832). lived, 337. 

Terrick, Bp. of London (d. 1777), 
rebuilds part of Fulham Palace, 
222 ; mont., 221 ; portrait, 222. 

Teulon, S. , residence. 421. 

Teulon, S. S., churches by. 158, 
286, 314, 474, 594. 679. 681, 704, 
709. 

Thames, fortress on, 6ii. 

Thames, ships sunk in the, 741. 

Thames Conservancy Works, 578 ; 
preserve, 662. 

Thames, section of ancient bank, 
202. 

Thames Bank, 223. 

Thames Valley, mammalian re- 
mains of, 377. 

Thames wall, breaches in, 202. 

Thames Royal Yacht Club, head- 
quarters, 240. 

Thatched House "in Hodsdeu," 

359- 
Thatched Lodge, 496. 
Theed, W. , sculpture by, 256, 318, 

720, 728, 731. 
Theobalds Park, 93, 607. 
Theydon HalL 608 ; Place, 609. 
Thicknesse, C^apt. Pldlip (1793), 

lived, 4. 
Thomas, J., sculpcun \ 
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'Mil ::i|>soii.(iiic>'.lii). orCiIuucester 

(i'P:»X nmnt., 7^0. 
'rhiiniri»on, Memory ■O'rner.hfiuse, 

'I li.iii>|>Non. W. J., rvsiilcme. 549. 

'rhi'nisuii, Janie.«(i74M). iKiel. tutor 
ut Maiuir House, liarnrl, .{i: at 
ilammer»nith, 374- rvsidciue 
and death at Kicliinond, 5ui ; 
k^rave and omnt., 503. 

'rhorntroft, 415. 

'I'hornd'm Half.r.eorge 1 1 1. 01.3^2. 

'Ihorne, Robert, founder i>f lirisiol 
(•rammar Schcjol. I'uilds (1535) 
a. aUleof Walthainstww ch., 657. 

'I*h»rney Hroad fishery, 154. 

'rhurnhili. Sir James (17J4). paint- 
\n^s l»y, 6, 72, 254, aOi, 308, 507, 
511, 560. 716. 

Thornton, Jlenry (1815), lived; Pill 
designs sah>on to house, iii. 

Thfrnt >n, John, mont. , 112. 

'I'hf>rnton Heath, 126. 

Tl.on.ld, Dr. . lived, 646. 

Thorpe, John, architect of Holland 
H(i;ise.buildincsby,72, 513.701. 

Thori)c House : Place : I-ee, 6ia 

Tii.kell, Richard (1793), mont., 293. 

Tile Hou&e, 140. 

'liliet, J., residence, 6. 

Tillot. - , hospital by, 453. 

Tillot.son, Abp. (1694), resided at, 
165. 

Till boats, Gravesend, 238. 

'I'inion's Villa. Canons ; Pope and 
the Duke of Chandos, 72. 

Tintoretto, painlin{;.s by, 307, 727. 

Tipping, \V., scat, 55. 

Tiptoft, Lady Jocosa (1446), re- 
markable brass of, 180. 

Tissot, portrait by, 588. 

Tite, Sir W., F.S.A. (1873), church 
by, 23a 

Titian, paintings by, 307, 308, 465, 
727. 

Titscy Place, 614. 

Tittenhangcr Park. 11^, 421. 

Titus, Capt. Silas (Killing no Mur- 
der), buried (1667), 68. 

'I'od, A. , residence, 498. 

Toland, John (deistical writer), 
lived, wrote Pantheisticon, died 
(1722) and buried at, 477. 

I'oll levied on Jews at Brentford, 56 

Tolmc, J. H., bridge by, 226. 

Tol.son, Anne (i 750), founds alms- 
houses ; monumental bust of, 
381. 

Tomson, Lawrence (1608), mont., 
90. 

Tonge, J. W. , residence, 97. 

Tonson, Jacob (1735). lived ; 
formed collection of kit-cat por- 
traits, and died at Barn Elms. 
26 ; lived, 450 ; portraits and 
other Tonson relics at Bayford- 
bury, ^3. 

Tooke, John Home (1812), curate 
of Brentford, 58 ; lived and 
wrote ' Diversions of Purley,' 
79 ; house at Wimbledon ; Sun- 
day parties ; death ; burial, 706 ; 
tomb, X58. 



Ti>oke. l'hnma!t(HiKtory of Prices, 

d 185S), lived. 7^07. 
Tooke, W. A., residence. 47a 
Topiary work at Bedfont, 40: at 

Harhngton, 318. 
Torrens. Capt. A., residence, 334. 
Tottenham Wood, proverb* re- 

sfterting, 620. 
Toiteridge Park, 6a6. 
'i'(»urnament held at Dartford, 136 : 

on Hounslow Heath. ^69 ; mock 

tournament at Tottenham, 620. 
'i'ovi. l>anish Thane, hunting seat; 

founds Church of the Holy 

Cross ; legend of. 651. 
T«)wer .Christopher, residence, 384. 
Tower. The, Nutfield. 455. 
Tower. C. J. Hume, residence. 681. 
TowHshend, Maruuis, seat, ^41. 
Townshend. Alderman James 

(1789), lived. 618; buried, 619. 
Toy. Hampton Court. 312. 
Tracy, (j. M., residence. 687. 
Traflord, Sir Sigismund (i7*3)» 

mont. . 657. 
Tranquil Dale, 43. 
Tnij)p, Profes.sor Joseph, D.D. 

(1747). rector: mont., 318. 
Travis, Archdeacon George (1797), 

buried, 286. 
Treaty of Peace between Charles L 

and Parliament, meeting for, at 

Uxhridge, 645. 
Treaty House, seat of the Bennets; 

residence of Wentworth Gumey; 

C. Gostlin : Sir Christopher 

Abdy : and Dr. Thorold. 646. 
Trecothick, Aid. (1775), mont.. 6. 
Trcdwell, J., residence, 590. 
Trenchard. Ashf<Mrdby, residence, 

449. 
Trent Park; 188. 
Tresilan, John, the King's smith 

(/. Edward IV.), screen by, 719. 
Trevereux, 421. 

Trevithick, Richard (1833), in- 
ventor of locomotive steam en- 
gine, died, 137. 
Trew, J. P. , residence, 501. 
Trimcn. A., building by. 504. 
Trinity. Corporation of the, at 

Deptford. 141. 
Trinity House, Deptford, 147. 
Trioueti, Baron, tarsia-work at 

Windsor. 721. 
Trotter, Captain F,, residence, 

435- 
Trumpington, Abbot William de 

(1235), rebuilds west end of St. 

Albans Abbey, 526 ; erects St. 

Cuthbert's Chapel. 531. 
Iruro, ITiomas Wilde Lord (d. 

1855). Lord Chancellor, lived, 560. 
Tryon. Lieut. -Gen. William (1788), 

tomb, 647. 
Tucker, Abraham (Light of Na- 
ture), lived and died (1774), 44 ; 

mont., 150. 
Tuckett, Capt. H., duel with Lord 

Cardigan, 705. 
Tulip trees, fine, no, 114, 152. 
Tunnel, proposed, from Gravescnd 

to Tilbury, 239. 



Tunsudl. Cuthbert. Bp. of D 

ham (x5«9), portrait, m. 
Turchl, AJessandro, pustiogs 1 

«57- 
Tumbull. Sir W., Secrewy 

State, friend of Pope, lived, 1 
Turner, J. M. W. (xSsiXpmri 

^> 77> 356: builds houK 

Twickenhajn, 630. 
Turner, Mrs. . resiaence, S33. 
Turner, Sharon (1847), lived, 7 
Turner, Thomas, tomb with yt 

657. 
Turpin. Dick, at, 174, 190, ty 
Tuipin's Oak, 3x8. 
Twells, Philip, M.P., reade 

»75- 
Twickenham Park, 631; Fn 

Bacon lived at, 631. 
Twickenham House, resideno 

Sir John Hawkins, and of I 

Vaiflant. bookseller, 638. 
Twyford Abbey, 643. 
Tyddiman, Admiral Sir T 

(i668)._portrait, asS- 
Tyers, Tom (Tom Restless 

Jonnson, d. X787X lived. 17. 
Tyler, T. . residence, 419. 
Tyler. Wat, encamped, 46: h« 

136; outbreak of insurrection, 
Tylney, Sir Richard Child. 

Earl, rebuilds Wanstead Ma 

House, 668. 
Tyrrel , Capt. G. , R. N. ,resideno 
lyrrel, Edward, residence, 361 
Tyrrel, Sir J. (1423). m(Mit, 36 
Tyrone, Hush O'Neil Earl 

lodged at Wanstead. 668. 
Tyson, Rev. Michael, antiqu 

buried (1780), 4.x z. 

Udal, "Pious Mr." puritan divi 
ejected for ' Demonstratioa 
Discipline * (159a), 40a 

Umfreville, S. C, residence, % 

Under River, 548. 

Under River House, 548. 

Universities' Boat Race startJ 
place,and head-quarter5,997,< 

Unwin, W., residence, 45a., 

Uplands, 550. 

Upminster Hall, hunting seal 
monks of Waltham, 643. 

Upshire, 655. 

Upton, 684. 

Upton Courtj64s. 

Urswyk, Sir Thomas, Recordei 
London and Chief Baron of 
Exchequer (1470), 133^ 

Urswyk, Dean, erects Deanery 
Windsor, 722. 

Uvedale, Dr. R., his acade 
noted ; plants cedar, one of 
first in England,. now a fiimi 
tree ; gardens ; hortus siccus p 
chased by Sir Robert Walpc 
and now in British Museum, i 
176. 

Uxbridge, Henry Paget, Eari 
(i743)» mont» 357- 

Vachb, The, 8a. 

Vaillant, Paul, bookseller, liv( 
638. 



* Volentiiic^, 3J5, 

t Vanbnigh, bir John (i;a6), archi- 
tect, building by, 49; house ac 
' Eshtr, ifi^ ; buiUling atLnbuted 
i to, 6. 

''. Vaobru^h Castle and House, 49. 
I Vancouver, CapL George (i79aX 
I inDnE.^468, 

I Van Clec/p j- portrait b^, m. 
; Vandergutiit. Bcnj, (t794>, pre- 
atiiis picture ftjjr alt^-piece ; 
drowned in croi^sin^ the Thames; 
buried, 44CL 
Vanderguchtj M.^ pEuntin^by,^^. 
VandcrwerT, painting; by, 1^7. 
Van der Weyer^ M^, porirait, 58^ 
VaudevclJc^paintiDjjfi by, 156, 372, 

311. 
Vandyck, lived, 173; portrait of, 
27a; ponrditsbVt ifl,77<'^3.i57. 
335* 3^^K a7»' 3^7* 3^5^ 3313, 407^ 
^otl, 400, 46s, 465. 58^; (the 
Van dyct Room, Windsor Castle J 
7SS; ^of himself,) 735. 7?*. 
Vane, isir Henry (the elder, d. 

1^54), portrait ofj 373. 
Vane, Sir Henry (ihe younger, 
beheaded i6fia), arrcited at^ 

Vanhuysum, painting by. 15^. 
Va.n Milden, Wm., Bp. of Durbam 

{iB3*)Jived, 706. 
Van Orley, dciiiens by, 305 ; pamt- 

injjuby, 603,717. 
V^nsittart, NicbotaJL, 5tff Bejiley, 

Lt>rd, 
Vaniomer, portrait by, 263, 307, 

305,309.310,350.4*5, 
Vatcheff George, residence. 605. 
Vnuffhan. Sir Simott {i^ Edward 

ni-)> Ai^tl wife^ mont., T33. 
Vaugban. Dr,, head nuuter of 

Harrow School ; library erected 

to comcoemorate. t^i. 
Vaux, Guido ^i6o6), house fre- 

quent«d by, 178. 
Vaus, Lady, porttaJt by Holbein, 

310. 
VelasquQ, paintings by, 157, 178. 

307.465. 
Vctiible*. Mrs., residence, 670. 
Venner and Fifih Monarchy in- 

^unfcnEfr in Highgatc Wood 

<i66i), 71. 
Veidcrers' Forest Courts held, 5S, 
Vernon, W. F,. reEidence, 317. 
Veronese, R, paintings by, 151, 

1 S7. 307t 4*5- 
Vtrria, Antonio (1707), de&i^ for 

staircaHe of Sir Stephen FoKfi 

house at Chiswiok, 106 ; summer 

Jofigej 15a ; ceiliitgA by, 199; 173 ; 

paintings at' Hampton Court, 

306. 308, ™ ; at Windsor, resi- 
dence and works. 715, 734. 736, 

717, 
Verulamj Earl or, seat, 333. 
Vemlammm, site of, 541; coins 

found at, 5)9 ; waJI, 541 ; relic3, 

543,; theatre, 544 
Vestns, Maxiamc (Mrs. Charles 

Mathews), died {1856), 334. 
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Vicar'* Oak, at meeting of four 

parish e^H 4S3- 
Vicars, Capi. HedJey, S, J, {i^s^X 
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Victoria Docks, 47a, 
Victoria. Oueen. visits at Ravens- 
worth HouEe, 334 : at Hatfield, 

^36, 3qT ; Hcnford. ^39? at 

West Hill, Highgate, 333 : 

Richmond, 501 : sutue of* 73^ ; 

and Prince Consort, 7=S, 
Victoria, Princess Koyal (Princess 

Imperial of Germany), paintin^f 

by, 733. 
Victualling Yard, Royal Victoria, 

Deptford^ 143. 
Villa Carey. 315. 
VtUiers.Lord Frands^kiSed (1648), 

399 \ portrait. 735. 
Vine Cottage, Fulham, 323. 
^'""^ .great, at Hampton Cotjrt.3tt. 
Vincent. £iarah Lady (160S), moni., 

573. 
Vincent. Sir Thomas C1&13). ind 

wife, mont., 573. 
Vinc^, Leonardo da, paintings by, 

aaS, 737,dr5iwini;4 by, 739. 
Vismc. Gerard de(i797), lived, 706, 

moni.^ 704. 
Voltaire visits Lord Boliugbrcke 

at Dawley . ^ 39: at Wandsworth , 

664- 
VoKterman, Jan, paintings by. 357, 

717. 
Vulhamy. C , buildings by, 113.387. 
Vidliamy, Lewis, churches by, 346, 

504h mansion remodeUed, 633, 
Vyse; CoL R. H, R. Howard, re^ 

sidence, 575. 

WADR,Ficld-MarshaI{j748),tived, 

Waders, or water birdst ivre, 

Kingsbujy. 395, 
Wade's Mill (local prtsverb). 673. 
Waddon. i3€. manor of, 133. 
Waddon Coun, iji 
Waddon Mill, 37. 
Wagener. J,, residence, 361. 
Waidj Christopher, burned for 

heresy (1555^ ^3^^ 
Wakefield, Gilbert (iBoi), monL, 

50 J. 
Wakefield, Rev. GeorEe,mont:. ,303, 
Wakefield, Thomas (i3o6), mont.. 

503^ 
Waldegmve, Henry, iiit Lord, 

porlnxit of. and wife. 588. 
Waldegrave,James.iEt tarlti74i), 

builds Navestcck Hall j inont., 

445 ; portraits, 587, 3&S. 
Waldcgravc. Jamti, and Ear) of 

(t76jX portrait, 587 : mont. 445 ; 

portrait of wife, Maria Walpole, 

5S3 % of three daughters, 387. 
Waldegrave . J oh n J imcs , 6Lh Eirt 

of, portrait, 56(8. 
Waidegrave, Frances. Coimtc^s 

of, seat 445 T restores aad en- 
larges Strawberry Hitl. 586 ; 
V portrait, 587, 5B8 ; statnen ss6, 
aldegrave, WilU^m (ifiio), 

mont., 377^ 



Waldegrave family seat. 445 ; 

monLS., 445. 
Wales, FieJcrick Prince of, at 

Epsom, i59i at Jtew, 389. 
Wales, Pnnoess Dowager of, 

Carms exotic i^arden et Kew, 

Wales, Albert Edward Prince 
of, villa at Chiawick, tid; at 
Gravesend, 338; at Hacfield, 
338; Hertford, 339; Highgate, 
35J ^ Littleton, 431 \ lodge at 
Windsor, 73a, 

Walford, R. C., residence, 358. 

Walker and burgess, bridge by, 

WeJker, J. S., residence, 374. 

Walker, Roben, portraits by 
(himself^ 309 ; ffJromwellji, 40&. 

Walker, S.. residence, 470. 

Walker^ John, residence, 560, 

Wallace, Sir William (4305), story 
of, at Homsey, 363. 

Waller, Edmund, poet (1687), 
portraits of, 3*4, 409, 

WaJler,Sir William, Parliamentary 
General (1688X lived, 461- 

Wallington, Roman remaJos at, 

. 37 

Walmealey. Sir Joshua, seat, j6o, 
580. 

Wilpole, Sir Robert, ist Earl of 
Orford (17-15J, builds White 
Lodge, Rtchmimd ; enterlains 
George IL , 405 \ portrait, 588. 

Walpole, Sir Edward, Lived, 383. 

WalpolCi Sir Robert, seat, 437. 

Walpole, Horace (Earl of Orford) 
('7^7^ at Ham House, s/t ; at 
Kuole, 406; at Osterley, 461; 
buys estate at Twickenham^ 
builds Strawberry Hill, 5S0 : hi^ 
account of it^ 581 j of the con- 
tents, 583 ; his residence there, 

Waipole, Rt. Hon. Sptnccr Hhj. 
M.P., re^dence. 158, 

WaJpole, Rev. T., residence, 739. 

Wals^n>ve Houisc. 343- 

Walsmgham, Sir Francis (1390), 
birthplace, loa ; bouse at Barn 
Ebns, ss ; viiiled by ijueen 
Elizabeth, 33, 

Walsingbaflis, family seaj, to* ; 
monts, loa. 

Walter, Lord Chief Baton (1630), 
lived, tf^ 

Walter, John, founder of the 
* Times ' (iBia) ; monc, 604. 

Walton, F., residence* 381, 

Walton, liaak (1683)* iavouritc 
fishing-ground. 138; at Totten- 
ham, 61&: scene of Complete 
Angler, 675. 

Walton Place, 6sg. 

Walworth, W^dliami Lord Mayor 
of London, keeper of Croydon 
Park ; endows grammar-school, 
40a. 

Wandie, source of. tad 

Wanst^d Flats, rendekVOUB of 
EipHiys,67oj secured fot military ^ 
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Wvbecki PcrluD. laufhL nfuje 

Wand, TftniM,K.A (ies5XJ«dH«' 
Warf,Xicut.-Col. G., iwat.6a6. 
Ware, GfMt Bed of, 518, 6^^. 
Wart» limac, architect <i766)jlived. 

Ware P»t)i, 673- 

Wart, WiUiam of (ijlh cmt-X 

teacher of Dua4ScDtu>,Uv0d,674. 
^Van«idtf, 675. 
WiireKou^ennjij a (itl Clerks' SchooU 

for t>rphan!i. 79 
^Vftring and BUke, buHdin^ by.^a, 
Warihg, H., rcflidencc, 65. 
Waring, W,, rcildence, 87, 
Wnitj Hou«. 67^ 
Warloy Common, cainpK ot] : 

George lU- And Dr Jotuxwn at, 

676. 
Warley Bamcbi, 676. 
Warlcy Place, 67^. 
Wamer, Mrs,, residence, jfo. 
WameFj Richard {1775), aeat j 

wrkes ' FJinut Woodford ieiuis,' 

Warrer, WilliaiR^ author of' Eng- 
land a Albiimn" buried (1609), «. 

WaTTcn, Jamc^ rMiderce, 1S5. 

Warren, AimL Sir J. B. (tSg^, 
portrait, 35J. 

Wamcti House, Lewtaham, 41^. 

Warren Hoiifre, StHnmorc^ t^^s, 

Warspite Tracing Shipbumi. 753. 

Wamick, ArabroM Dudley Rarfof 
(t59Q), buiMt houi^uNarthaw^ 
taken down 1775^ ^4^. 

WarwicJt. Sir Philip (t^3\ ' Me^ 
moirs of (Jhatles I,' house, 105; 
mojii., 103. 

Wat Tyicr, ac Blackheaih, 46 ; 
hfiujve at Dartibrd^ tjiA- 

Watchinii'loft, eunou>, at St. 
Albans, i^^, 536, 

Wawr Hnuic, 556^ 

WatcT-worit (FalstafTs) wall de- 
caraiin^Ti^, ftsg, 737. 

Waterfield, Ottiwd, C, residence, 

Waterhoose, A,, church restored 

by- 55^ 

Wftterland. DanieT, D.D. Cr74oJ, 
vicar^ fi^o ^ montn* 730, 

Waterloo Gallery ajid Portraita, 
Wjudwr Ca-itTc, 7361. 

Waterlow^ A. J., residence, 486. 

Wftteriow, Aid. Sir Sidney H,, 
M,P,, remdcnce, 35s. 

WaterloWj Mrs., Oiout., 486. 

Waremttn'i SchooJ^ 477, 

Watermen's and jlighlermen^s 
Asylum, 467. 

Waterworks: MlddJcHX FlUenng 
Beds, aS i Engine House of 
West Kent, 37; Bictley. 45; 
Grand Ttinction.sS: Eampstefld, 
71; New River pumping sta- 
tion, tTSi Chdttea Aqueduct, 
236 ; West Middlesex, and 
Southwark and Vauxliall, 394; 
L.iinbeth, and Ea*i London, 
t^5 ; Rejiervoiri of Eatt Loudoit, 
G35, ^^^ 
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Walling Street, line of, 45 , t63, 

Wainey, J,, residence, ijia. 

WatsoD, P., residence. J4J. 

Watteau, painting by, 157. 

Watt*, I iliac, D.D (174^), 
preached, 196 ; re$Ld«d. 607. 

Way, Albert (andquaiy, d. 1874), 
lived, 43. 

Way, E, H. W., reeidence, 140. 

WaynfleetCi Wm, , Bishop of Wid- 
chestcr and Lord Chancellor 
(t^fl^), builds Efihcr PEace, ta*. 

Weald Park, 3*4, 

Weart, William, buried (iSaO; 
venea on* t6B; murderod oy 
I'll urteir, 484) ; Scott viut^ scene 
of the murder, 4A0. 

Weaver*' ComiJHiiy, almsbousea, 
67(. 

Webb, architect of Greenwich 
Palace (1660), 3^1. 

Wedd, K, A, i^i^dcncCt 7j> 

Weenix, J. B., painting by, \%^ 

Wtir, J, G. residence, aSfl. 

Welch, Tk, residence, ^ss- 

Weldt Sir John {ajiceator of Welds 
of Lulwotth Coptic); builds 
chapel ; hous«, s^o, 

Weldon, Sir Anthony (Court of 
Kiflg James l.\ moDL, s^, 

Weldan, ijir Ralph (tfiog^X ™<>ii^j 
597- 

Well Hall, 17a. 

Well, Anne Bole^ne^s, 74^ TKacnu 
fc Becrket'»j 463- 

WclJ esley, Richard Manquis(iS42>, 
lived, 55-^33 ; mont., 210. 

Weltingtoii^ Duke offtS^j), por- 
traits, 330, 7?6 ; statue^ 750; 
bust, 7^7. 

Wellingtonia giennlea, planted by 
Prince of Wales, 561. 

Welle (inedicin^X noted : Acton, 
4; Bamet, :y>\ Bromley, 6a ; 
Carsb;dton, 74? Chifi well Row, 
9^ ; Epsam, 196 : Oodstone. 
2^1 \ Hampstead, 379, =3o, 3S2 ; 
Kilburu. a^iti MuswelJ Hill, 
443 ; Beul^ Spa, Nor^vood, 
454 : Otford, 45j ; Richmond, 
500 I Streatham, 5&9 \ Syden- 
ham, 598 ; Woodford. 737. 

Welsh Charity School^ i6l 

W>lih Harp, Old, 395. 

Wembley Hou^, dBa, 

Wembley Parkn €3^ 

Wtfltwufth KodEc, 501. 

Wesleyau Iheologjcal Institution, 

West, BenjaiTun. P.R,A. (18*0), 
paint injjii and decorations by^ 

West, Liilbcrt (175^), translator of 

Pindar, lived, ^. 
W«i, NichoUa, Bp. of Ely, builds 

chantry chapel in native place, 

4r7^ 
West, Richard, Gray'j friend^ 

(1743), buried, 3?6, 
Wett, Hon. Mortimtr Saclcville, 

Lord SaokviJIe, scat, 404. 
W»t Bedfontn 370* 
West Combe, 49. 



WHITTAKER. 



West End, aji* 

Wcit End LoJije, CUiremont, 3 

Weftt End Loage, Stoltc Poj 

Gniy'-'i houBc, 575. 
West Ham Pork, 47^1 ^4* 
Wuat Lea, 755- 
Weflt Lod^e, t38, 
Wtat London District SchooUr 
West Wickham Court, 606, 
Wejit WitikhAin Hoii,se, bg/L 
WestalL Richard, R.A. (lA^ 

paintings by, 151, 167^ 257. 
Wrtiall, William, A.R.A. (iS. 

painting;^ hy, 151. 
Weittot, or Westgaie, 151- 
Westfieid, Thos., Bp, of Brii 

(1644), held living, 364. 
Weiifield, 360. 
Westhall Lodjfe, 70, 
WcFiihamble, 431* 
Westmacott. Sir R., R,A. (iH* 

sculpture by^ 113, 436^ 474^ 6^ 

73a. ?3+. „_ .... 
Wi;stmacott, Richard (junu 

R A, 0^7=). bas-reliefbv, tv- 
We^lminsLer, Abbots 0^ oc 

ijional residence, 337, 
W^estmtnster, Duchess of, portn 

5S7. 
WtttminslnrTThirlby, only Bp 

{i. Henry V11L>, 545. 
Weston. Edward, rtiidence, 55 
Wtston, Jerome, splendid weddLi 

Weston. Sir Richfltd, LordWes 

and Earl of Portland (1&3 

lived, 510, 
Weston Green, 149. 
Westwfood Houau^ 55^ 
Wtfthtrall, N. Th, residence, 351 
Wetherell, Sir Charles (1S4 

Jivtd, 8, 
Wharton, Philip, Duke of (171 

at Twickenhnm, 5^8. 
Wharton, Philip, Lord, di 

a9ft 
Wharton, Sir Michael, livtd, a 
Wheeler, T. R., reziidence, 593- 
Whethampstcad, Abbot John 

(t4fo), builds chantry cha 

and other works at Stn Alba 

537 J mont-, 534, 
Whtunone, Adml. SirW*, poTtr 

Whichcord, L, church by, 333. 
Whincop, u'honiai, author 

' Scandcrbcrg.' buHed (171 

6»7. 
While herchc, Richard, en 

shrine of St. AmphibAltui, S3* 
White, W. O., residence, 57^. 
While Hall, Cheam, 86. 
W^hite Hall, Toitenhnm, 6x^^ 
Whitebait ministeHid dlnr 

origin of, 1^4. 
WhiLcEiead, Paul, poet (17; 

hved, 639 ; buried, 604. 
Whiti; Lodge, Richmond. 49G, 
White Webbs Hnuie, T78* 
WhitEifi's HospimL 130. 
Whittiiore, Lsdy Frances (i6i 

mont., 641. 
WhiuaUcr, MrSn, residence, 63 
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Whittingham, Charles (1841), 

printer, mont., 107. 
Whittingham, M., residence, 514. 
Whittington Almshouses, 355. 

Whittington Stone, 355. 
Whitton Place, built by Duke of 
Argyll; altered by Sir W. 
Chambers, 694. 

Whitton Park, 604. 

Whyte, Rowland, readence, 226. 

Wick House, 498. 

Wickham Hall, 696. 

Widmore, 63. 

Wigan, J., residence, 442. 

Wiggington, W., churches by, 85, 
^19. 

Wigram, Joseph Cotton, Bp. of 
Rochester (1867), mont., 413. 

Wigfram, Money, seat, 205. 

Wigram, Vice-Chancellor Sir 
James (1866), mont., 413. 

Wigram, W. K.nox, residence, 383. 

Wigsell, A. D. , residence, 546. 

Wilberforce, Samuel, Bp. of Win- 
chester (1873), bom, III ; por- 
trait, 587. 

Wilberforce, William (1833), resi- 
dence at Clapham, 11 1 ; at 
Highwood Hill, ^^32; builds 
church at Mill Hill, 431 ; at 
Wimbledon, 706. 

Wilbraham, Sir Roger (1616), 
mont., 266 ; almshouses, 267. 

Wild, J. W., churches by, 49, 590. 

Wilde, C N., residence, 421. 

Wildemesse, 547. 

Wildman, Lady Margaret (1825), 
mont, 641. 

Wilds, A. H.. building by, 241. 

Wildwood House, 280. 

Wilkes, John (1797), 45 agitation, 
scene of, 56 ; at Highgate, 353 ; 
at Teddington, 605. 

Wilkie, Sir David (1841), at 
Hampstead, 290 ; paintings by, 
77. 33o> 726. 

Wilkins, John, Bishop of Chester 
(1672), rector of, 121. 

Wilkms, William, R.A. (1839), 
building by, 13. 

Wilkinson, Conrade. residence, 37. 

Wilkinson, H., residence, 178. 

Wilkyson, Thos. (1504), Pre- 
pendary of Ripon, brass, 460. 

WiUes, Hon. Sir J. S. (1872), 
lived, 10. 

Willes, Mr, Justice (1787), mont., 
66. 

Willesden, Our Lady of, pilgrim- 
ages to, 698. 

WilTett, W, residence, 609, 

William I. at Windsor, 710; at 
Old Windsor, 7^4. 

William IL at Wmdsor, 710. 

William IIL, buildings at Green- 
wich Hospital, 253 ; at Hampton 
Court : throAvn from his horse 
(1702), 302 ; visits Sir W. Temple 
at Sheen, 551 ; plot for assassi- 
nating, 627 ; at Windsor, 715 ; 
plants Long Walk, 716 ; por- 
traits, 265, 330. 

William IV. at Richmond, when 



Duke of Clarence, 501 ; at 
Roehampton, 51 z ; place of 
death, 728 ; grave, 718 ; portraits, 
25s, 726, 728. 

William III. of Prussia, portrait, 
726, 

Williams, John, apostle and mar- 
tyr of Polynesia (1796—1839) ; 
Ijom, 624. 

Williams, Lady Mary (1824), 
mont, 660. 

Wilmington House, 700. 

Wilmingtbn Manor House, 700. 

Wilmot, J. Eardley, lived, 6i^ 

Wilson, Christopher, Bp. of Bristol 
(1792). mont, 221, 

Wilson, Edward, residence, 334. 

Wilson, Prof. Erasmus, bom ; 
restores church, 597. 

Wilson, James, bridge by, 562. 

Wilson, Sir Maryon, residence, 84; 
manor, 270. 

Wilson, Richard (1782), paintings 
by, 157, 178. 

Wilson and Nicholl, church by, 

154- 

Wilton, Grey Earl of. Henchman 
to Henry VIII,; mont., 210. 

Wilton, Joseph, R.A., sculpture 
by, 411 ; buried, (1803), 670. 

Wimbledon,Ed. Cecil Visct (1638), 
lived, 702 ; family mausoleum, 
703. 

Wimbledon Common, 704. 

Wimbledon House, 701. 

Wimbledon Lodge, 706. 

Wimbledon Park House, 703. 

Winchelsea, Abp. died (1313), 462. 

Winchester, Bps. of, residence, 
204. 

Winchester Hall, 351. 

Windmill Hill, 242. 

Windus, Benjamin Godfrey, resi- 
dence ; collection of water-colour 
drawings, 621. 

Windsor, Andrews 1st Lord, com- 
pelled by Henry VIII. (1543) to 
exchange his family seat, 569. 

Windsor, Thomas (i486), tomb ; its 
use for Easter Sepulchre, 569. 

Windsor Forest. 733. 

Wintringham, Sir Clifton, M.D. 
(1794), resided at, 278. 

Wjnwood, Sir Ralph, secretary to 
James I. (161 7), lived, 383. 

Wirlamceaster, or Watlingceaster, 
§20. 

Wiseman, Nicholas Patrick 
Stephen, Cardinal (1865), lived, 
^10; 658. 

Wisnart, Admiral Sir James (1723), 
portrait, 256 ; mont., 415. 

Wissing W., paintings by, 77, 264, 
265. 

Witches, Brentford, 58 ; Edmon- 
ton, 165. 

Wobum Park, 7. 

Wodehouse,W. H., residence, 341. 

Woffington, Margaret (Peg. d. 
1760), mont, 604. 

Wolfe, Gen. James (17M), lived at, 
49 ; birthplace, 686 ; buried, 262 ; 
• memorial in Westerham church ; 



column in SquerryesPark ; relics, 
686. 

Wolsey, Cardinal (1530), received 

, manor of Moteland,97;atEltham, 
170 ; prisoner at Esher, 204 ; at 
Gravesend, 236, 237 ; at Green- 
wich, 250; purchases Hampton 
manor, 295 ; builds Hampton 
Court ; splendid style of living 
there; grand banquet to French 
Ambassador, 296 ; transfers 
Hampton Court to Henry VIII., 
297 ; rested at Hendon, 337 ; 
received French Commissioners 
at Richmond (1526), 490 ; at 
West Sheen, 493; elected 
Abbot of St. Albans, 527 ; builds 
chapel at Windsor, 721 ; por- 
traits, 305. 

Wolsey's Tower, 205. 

Wolsey's Well, 204. 

Wolstenholme, Sir John (1639), 
builds church ; mont. , 564. 

Wolverton, Lord, seat, 565. 

Wonham Manor House, 43. 

Wood.CJen.W. M., lesidence, 411. 

Wood Green, 625. 

Wood Green Park, Cheshunt, 95. 

Wood Hayes, 707. 

Wood Hill, 326. 

Wood, Miss, residence, 548. 

Wood, Robert, M.P., and Secre- 
tary of State (1771), author of 
'Ruins of Palmyra,' lived at, 478. 

Wood, Thomas, residence, 421. 

Wood, Western (d. 1863), M.P. for 
London; mont., 124. 

Woodcock Lodge, 43. 

Woodcote House, 199. 

Woodcote Park, 199. 

Woodd, C H. L, residence, 288. 

Woodd, S. Basil, residence, 288. 

Wooden Anglo-Saxon church, 247. 

Woodford Bridge, 737. 

Woodford Green, 736. 

Woodford Hall, 736. 

Woodford Wells, 737. 

Woodhatch, 486. 

Woodlands, Blackheath, 5a 

Woodlands, Chelsfield, 87. 

Woodlands, Hoddesdon, 360. 

Woodlands Park, 573. 

Woodriding, 470. 

Woodside, Sundridge, 593. 

Woodside, Wanstead (Princes* 
Louise Home), 671. 

Woodyer, H., churches by, 3, 33, 
42, 70, 150; colleges, 210, 2X1. 

Woolaston, 98. 

Woolley, J. T., residence, 682. 

Woolloton, T., residence, 455. 

Woolmers, 341. 

Wootton, John, painting by, 406. 

Worcester, Charles Somerset Earl 
of, lived, 389. 

Worcester Park, 446. 

Worcester Training Ship, 246. 

Worcester s, 176. 

Wordsworth, Wm., at Hampstead, 
289. 
midge. 



Worlidge, Thomas, 

(1766), mont, 274. 
Wormleybury, 755. 
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Wonnley House, 755. 

Worms Heath, 88. 

Worsley,Sir Richard (1603), mont., 

720. 

Woithincton, C. J., residence, 91. 
Worton Manor House. 381. 
Wotton, Sir Henry (1639), built 

fishing-house at Datchet, 138 ; 

mont., 210. 
Wotton, lliomas Lord, lived, 280. 
Wouvermans, paintings by, 156, 

XS7, 408. 
Wraiten, J., residence, 43. 
Wren, Sir Christopher (1723), 

lived, 3x2 ; buildinn by, at 

Eton, 209 ; Greenwich Hospital, 

252 ; works at Hampton Court, 

303 ; Windsor, 708, 715. 
Wressell Lodge, 707. 
Wright, E. Carrington, residence, 

384. 
Wright, Sir George (1631), and 

Lady, mont., 503. 
Wright, Sir James, Governor of 

Virg[inia, and Minister at 

Venice, establishes (1770) manu- 

fecture of artificial slates, 737. 
Wyatt, Sir Digby, buildings by, 

117. 685. 
Wyatt, James (i8i3>, buildings by, 

76, 5n, ^74, 69X; bridge by, 511, 
Wyatt, Matthew Cotes (1862), 

mont. of Princess Charlotte by, 

720. 

yatt, M. D., church by, 676. 



Wy 



Wyatt, R. J,, sculpture by, 151. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, crosses 
Kingston Bridge (1554), 399. 

Wyatt, T. H., church restored by, 
248. 

Wjrattville, Sir Jeffrey (1840), man- 
sion by. ^48 ; restores and re- 
models Windsor Castle ; extent 
and character of the works, 718 ; 
epi^p-am on, 7x6 ; designs Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, 
753- 

Wyke House, 59. 

Wykeham, William of (1404), owns 
manor, 320 ; architect of Windsor 
Castle, 711, 718, 724. 

Wyllie, James, residence, 373. 

Wynne, Sir Richard (1649), mont,, 
704. 

Wvnyffe, deposed Bp. of Lincoln 
(1654), mont..4ix. 

Wyre Hall, 166. 

Wythes, George, residence, X90. 

Yacht Club. Royal Thames, 

head-quarters, 240. 
Yardley House, 549. 
Yarrell, William (1856), mont., 

33- 
Yates, James, F.R.S. (1871), lived, 

352. 
Yates, Mary Ann, tragic actress 

(1787), mont., 503. 
Yates, Richard, actor (1796), 503. 
Yew avenue, 62. 



Yew trees, lai^e or noteworthy, 
13, 54, 88, lox, XX3, X32, 154, 161, 
214. 3»8, 366, 385, 396. 404, 412, 
430. 460, 546, 553. 575, 598, 603, 
626,734,735,736,755. 

Yew trees. Queen Elizabeth's, 688. 

Yonge, John, Bp. of Rochester 
(1605), grave, 6x. 

York, Edward Duke of, taken 
prisoner, 47. 

York, Gen. Fred. Aug., residence, 
555- 

York, Frederic, Duke of (1827), 

Eurchases Oatlands and rebuilds 
ouse, 689 ; life there, 689 ; duel 

with Lieut. -Col. Lennox. 705 ; 

grave, 718 ; portrait, 726. 
York, Anne Hyde Duchess of 

(X671), portrait, 264. 
York, Frederica Duchess of 

(1820), parties at Oatlands: 

dogs' cemetery, 690 : mont., 692. 
Young, C. Baring, residence, 32. 
Young, J., residence, 585. 
Young, the Misses, residence, 634. 

Zeeman, portrait by, 726. 
Zoete, S. H. de, residence, 334. 
Zoffany, J., R.A., paintings by, 

S7, 256 ; lived and died at, 577 ; 

buried ^i8io), ^89. 
Zuccarelli, paintings by, 725, 728. 
Zucchero, paintings by, 255, 263, 

306, 310, 329, 330, 408. 
Zucchi, paintings by, 71, 461. 



kazell, Watfeon; and Viney, Printers, London and Aylesbuty* 



CORRECTIONS. 



Page 2, col. 2, for Lord Abbot ^ read Lord Raymond. 

„ 6 „ 1, 1- 35, for 1848, read 1845. 

„ 8 „ I, 1. 13, for Payne, read Paine. 

„ 10 „ 1, 1. 38, for division^ read brigade. 

„ 15 „ 2, last line, for 1644, read 1664. 

„ 17 „ 2, I, 21, for 1736, read 1733. 

„ 19 „ 2, . 33, for Maudesleyy read Maudslay. 

„ 27 „ 2, 1. 22, for 1712, read 1727. 

„ 29 „ I, The restoration of Bamet church was completed, and the church re-opened, 

May 25, 1875. 

*» 38 n 1, 1. 42, for Elizabetkj read Queen Mary. 

„ 57 „ 1, 1. 43, for Poole, read Peele. 

*$ 73 I, «» !• 45> for ^ar/ of Abercom, read Duke. 

„ 74 „ 1, 1. 30, for 1747, read 1744. 

t} 77 » 2, 1. 34, for Gibbon, read Gibbons. 

„ 92 „ X, I. 29, for Payne f read Paine. 

„ 106 „ X, 1. 3X, for xst Earl, read ^th. 

„ X28 }, X, Croydon pleasure fair was prohibited October 1875. 

M 148 „ 2, 1. 42, I>ord St. Leonards died Jan. 29, 1875. 

»> ISO »f 2, 1. 51, for Mason Good^ read 5^M« MasOn. 

„ 166 „ 2, 1. 20, for 1437, read 1347. 

„ t74 „ X, 1. 31, for Hatfield Hall, read Hatfield House. 

„ 24s „ f, 1. 22, The Goliath Training Ship was destroyed by fife, December 23, 1875, but 

has been replaced by a larger ship. The Exmouth. 

„ 278 „ 1, 1. 25, for Sir Christopher, read Sir Clifton. 

»» 337 »» 2. *• 4'» for Sir John, read Sir Joseph. 

„ 407 „ 2, last line but one, for 4/A Duke, read 3«/. 

„ 427 „ 2, 1. 18, for George Lovell, read Gregory, 

„ 45X „ 2, 1. 6, for 1710, read 1707. 

„ 508 „ 2, 1. 14, for Rospigliari, read Rospigliost, 

„ 639 „ 2, 1. 34, for John, read William. 

„ 64X „ 2, 1. 47, for 1758, read 1785. 

„ 648 „ X, 1. 37, for Paul Sandby, read Thomas, 

„ 7x4 „ X, 1. I, for 1547, read X457. • 

,. 732 »f i» I. 49» dele " in 1791." 
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BUCKLEY (Arabella B.) Short History of Natural Science, 
and the Progress of Discovery from the time of the Greeks to the 
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BURGON (Rev. J. W.). Christian Gentleman; or, Memoir of 
Patrick Eraser Tytler. P«>8t 8vo. 9«. 
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Ideas of the Day. 8vo. 5s, 

BURCKHARDT'9 (Or. Jacob) Cicerone ; or Art Guide to Paint- 
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BTLES' (Sib John) Foundailuns of Religion in the Mind and 

Heart of Man. Post 8vo. 6s. 
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CART WEIGHT (W. C). The Jesuits: their Constitution and 
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CAMPBELL (Lord). Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Great Seal of England. From the Barliest Times to the Death of Lord 
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— Chief Justices of England. From the Norman 

Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden. 4 Vols. Crown 8vo. Bs. each. 
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OUST (Gbhbral). Warriors of the 17th Century— The Thirty Years* 
War. 2 Vols. 16«. Civil Wars of Frauce and England. 2 Vols. 16«. 
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the Fine Arts. With Memoir of the Author, and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Ladt EasttiAKB. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24«. 

EDWARDS' (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amazons, including a 

Visit to Para. Post8vo. is. 
BIGHT MONTHS AT ROME,' during the Vatican Council, with 

a Dally Account of the Procet-diugs. By Pomponio Lbto. Trans- 
lated from the Original. 8vo. 12i. 

ELDON'S (Lord) Public and Private Life, with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horaob Twibs. Portrait 8 
Vols. PoBt8yo. 21«. 

ELQIN'S (Lobb) Letters and Journals. Edited by Theodore 

Walsomd. With Preface by Dean Stanley. 8vo. 14«. 

ELLESMERE (Lord). Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

Translated from tiie German. Post 8vo. 2«. 

ELLIS (W.). Madagascar Revisited. Setting forth the Perse- 
cutions and Heroic Sufferings of the Native Christians. Illustrations. 
8vo. 16«. 

- Memoir. By His Son. With his Character and 

Work. By Rkv. Henbt Allon, D.D. Portrait. 8vo, 10». 6d. 
(RoBiMsoK) Poems and Fragments of Catullus. 16mo. 68, 
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BLPHINSTONB (Hon. Mountstuart). History of Indiar— the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Edited by Pbofessos CowIell. 
Map. 8vo. 18«. 

(H. W.) Patteras for Turning; CompriBing 

Elliptical and other Figures cut on the Lath«t without the use of any 
Ornamental Chuclc. With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 15<. 

ENGLAND. See Calloott, Cboksr, Hume, Mabkham, Smith, 

and Stanhopb. 
ESSAYS ON CATHEDRALS. With an Introduction. By 

Dbah Howson 8vo. 12«. 

ELZE (Karl). Life of Lord Byron. With a Critical Essay on his 

Place in Literature. Translated from the German. With Portrait. 8to. 16«. 

FERGUSSON (Jambs). History of Architecture in all Countries 
from the Earliest Times. With 1.600 Illustrations. 4 Vols. Medium 8vo. 
Vol. L & II. Ancient and Mediaeval. 6d8. 
Vol. III. Indian and H^asteru. 42«. 
VoL IV. Modem. ZU,6d. 



— Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries; their Age 

and Uses. With 280 Illustrations. Medium Svo, 24«. 

Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem. 



Woodcuts. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

FLEMING (Professor). Student's Manual of Moral Philosophy. 
With Quutatious and References. Post 8vo. 7a. Qd. 

FLOWER GARDEN. By Rev. Thos. Jambs. Pcap. 8vo. 1*. 

FOUD (Riohard). Gatherings from Spain. Post Svo. 8«. 6d 

FORSYTH (William). Life and Times of Cicero. With Selections 

from bis Correspondence and Orations. Illustrations. 8to. 10«. 6d» 

. Hortensius; an Historical Essay on the Office 

and Duties of an Advocate. Illustrations. 8vo. 12«. 

History of Ancient Manuscripts. PostSvo. 28, 6d. 

Novels and Novelists of the 18 th Century, in 



Illustration of the Manners and Morals of the A ge. Post 8vo. 10«. 6d, 
The Slavonic Provinces South of the Danube; a 



Sketch of tbeir History and Present State. Map. Post 8vo. 5«. 

FORTUNE (Robert) . Narrative of Two Visits to the Tea Countries 

of China, 1843-52. Woodcuu. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 

FORSTER (John). The Early Life of Jonathan Swift. 1667-1711. 
With Portrait 8vo. 16*. 

FOSS (Edwabd). Biographia Juridica, or Biographical Dictionary 
of the Judges of Eui^^land, from the Conquest to tbe Present Time. 
10661870. Medium 8vo. 21«. 

FRANCE (Histort of). See Markham — Smith — Student's. 

FRENCH (The) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion-— 
and the Prisoners ef Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Dcrv Goedov. 
PostSvo. 28. 

FRERB ( Sir Bartle ). Indian Missions. Small 8vo. 28, 6d, 
Eastern Africa as a field for Missionary Labour. With 

Map. Crovrn 8vo. 5«. 

Bengal Famine. How it will be Met and How to Prevent 

Future Famines in India. With Maps. Crown Svo. Bs. 
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QALTON (Frahois). Art of Travel ; or. Hints on the Shifts and 
Contnvances available in Wild Countries. Woodcuts. Post 8to. 
7a. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. (Published Yearly.) 

GEORGE (Ernkst). The Mosel ; a Series of Twenty Etchings, with 
Descriptive Letterpress. Imperial 4to. 42«. 

Loire and South of France; a Series of Twenty 

Etchings, with Descriptive Text. Folio. 42«. 

GERMANY (History of). See Markham. 

GIBBON (Edward). History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Edited bj Milmam and GnizoT. Edited, with Notes, 
by Dr. Wm. dHiTH. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60«. 

(The Student's Gibbon) ; Being an Epitome of the 

above work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. By 
Dr. Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. Fost 8vo. 7$. 6d. 

GIFFARD (Edward). Deeds of Naval Daring ; or, Anecdotes of 

the British Navy. Fcap. Svo. 8«. 6d. 

GLADSTONE (W. E.). Financial Statements of 1853, 1860, 68-65. 

8vo. 12$, 

Rome and the Newest Fashions in Religion. 

Three Tracts. 8vo. 7«. Sd. 
GLEIG (G. R.). Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 

and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2$. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 8«. 6d, 

Narrative of Sale's Brigade in Affghanistan. Post Svo. 2«. 

— ; Life of Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

Sir Thomas Munro. Post 8vo. 8«. 6d, 



GLYNNE (Sir Stbphbh). Notes on the Churches of Kent. 

With Illustrations. 8vo. lln Preparation. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Oliver) Works. Edited with Notes by Peter 

CuHHivoBAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 80«. 

GORDON (Sir Alex.). Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 

from the War of Liberatimi. Post Svo. 3$. 6d. 

(Lady Duff) Amber- Witch ; A Trial for Witch- 
craft. Post 8vo. 2«. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Post 8vo. 2s, 

GRAMMARS. See Curtius ; Hall ; Hutton ; King Edward ; 

atthia; Mabtznsr; Smith. 
GREECE (History of). See Qrotb— Smith— Student. 

GREY (Earl). Parliamentary Government and Reform ; with 
Suggestions for the Improvement cf our Representative System. 
Second Edition. Svo. ds. , 

GUIZ0T(M.). Meditations on Christianity. 3 Vole. Post 8vo. 30*. 

GROTE (George). History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Oreat. Library Edition. Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 10 Vols. Svo. 
120«. Cabintt Edition. Portrait and Plans. 12 Vols. Post 8vo. 6«. each. 

Plato, and other Companions of Socrates, 8 Vols. 8vo. i5s. 
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CROTE (Geobqb). Aristotle. 2 Vols. Svo. 32«. 

Minor Works. With Critical Remarks on his 

Intellectual Character, Writings, and Speeches. By Alkx. Bain, LL.D. 
Portrait, 8vo. 14«. 

Fragments on Ethical Subjects. Being a Selection from 

his Ponthnmoas Papni-s. With an Introduction. By Alexakdbs 
Bain, M.A. Svo. Is. 



Letters on the Politics of Switzerland in 1847. 6«. 

Pergonal Life. Compiled from Family Documents, 

Private Memoranda, and Original Letters to and from Yarioos 
Friends. By Mrs. Grotb. Portrait. Svo. 12«. 

HALL (T. D.) AND Dr. Wm. SMITH'S School Manual of English 
Grammar. With Copious Exercises. 12mo. Zs. 6d. 

Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. 

Based on the above vrork. 16mo. Is. 

Child's First Latin Book, including a Systematic Treat- 



ment of the New Pronunciation, and a full Praxis of Nouns, Adjec- 
tives, and Pronouns. 16mo. Is. 6d. 

HALLAM (Henbt). Constitutional Histoiy of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Library EdiHon. 3 Vols. Svo. 30s* Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols. Post Svo. 12«. 

Student's Edition of the above work. Edited by 

Wm. Smith, D.C.L. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Library 

Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 90s. Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols. Post Svo. 12s, 

Student's Edition of the above work. Edited by 

Wm. Smith, D.C.L. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Literary History of Europe, during the 15th, 16th and 

17th Centuries. Library Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. S6s. Cabinet Edition, 
4 Vols. Post Svo. 16*. 



(Arthur) Literary Remains; in Verse and Prose. 

Portrait. Fcap.Svo. Ss. 6d. 

HAMILTON (Gen. Sir F. W.). History of the Grenadier Guards. 
From Original Documents in the Rolls' Records, War Office, Regimental 
Records, &c. With lilustrations. 3 Vols. Svo. 63a. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. {Published Quarterly and AnnuaUy.) 

HAT (Sir J. H. Drummond). Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes 

and Sayage Animals. Post Svo. 2s. 

HEAD (Sir Francis). Royal Engineer. Illustrations. Svo. 12«. 

■ Life of Sir John Burgoyne. Post Svo. Is. 

■ Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post Svo. 2s. 

' Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. Illustrations. 

Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 

Railway. Post Svo. 2s. 

— ' (Sir Edmund) Shall and Will; or, Future Auxiliary 

Verbs. Fcap. Svo. 4«. 

HEBER'S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 7s. 

Poetical Works. Portrait. Fcap. Sro. Bs. 6d, 

Hymns adapted to the Church Service. 16mo. Is, 6d, 



14 LIST OP WORKS 



FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAVEL-TALK. EDglish, French, German, and 

Italian. 18mo. »«. M. 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map and Plans. 

Post 8vo. 6*. 

NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE,— 



Tbe Blftok Forest, the Hnrts. ThtlrinfffirwAld. Saxon Switzerland, 
Ktt^en itie Oiftnt Monntainrt, TaiinuN. Odtnwald, Elass, and Lotli- 
riiigfn. Mmp and I'lana. Post 8vo. 10«. 

SOUTH GERMANY, — Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 

AuDtria, ^tjria, Salshurg, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, Tfrol, Hun- 
gary, and thf Danube, from Ulm to tbe Black Sea. Map. PostSvo. 10«. 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 

Illttstrationfi. 9 Vols. Post 8vo. 24«. 

LIVES OP EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. By 

CftOWB and CAVATX3A8RLLS. IllustrationB. PostSvo. lOs.ed. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Maps. Poet Bto. 9«. 

-FRANCE, Part L Normandy, Brittany, the French 



Alps, the Loire, the Seine, the Garonne, and Pyrenees. Post 8vo. 7s. Bd, 

Part n. Central France, Auvergne, the 

Cevennes. Burgundy, the Rhone and Saone, Provence. Nimes, Aries, 
Mar^ellles, tbe French Alps, Alsace, Lorraiue, Champagne, &c. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 7«. M. 

MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS— Malta, Corsica, 

Sardinia, and Sicily. Maps. PostSvo. [InthePreu, 

ALGERIA. Algiers, Constantine, Oran, the AtJas 

Fange. Map. PostSvo. 9s, 

PARIS, and its Environs. Map. 16mo. 8«. 6d, 

*«* Mubbat's Plan of Paris, mounted on canvas. Ss. M. 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 



Leon, The Asturias, Galioia, Ehtremadura, Andalusls Honda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
&C.&C. Maps. 2yolii. PostSvo. 24«. 

PORTUGAL, LisBOH, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, &c 

Map. Post Svo. 12s. 

NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Cremona, the 



Italian Lakfts, Bergamo, Bresc'a, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Kaveiina, Rimini, PiHCcnza, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Venice, ParroH, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post Svo. 10«. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, The 

Marche8,Umbria,and late Patrimony of St. Peter's. Map. PostSvo. lOs, 

ROME AHD ITS Bhvirows. Map. Post 8vo. 10«. 

SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 

Herculanenro, and Vesnvius. Map. PoHt Svo. 10<. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. 16mo. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Illustrations. 



3 Vols. PostSvo. 80». 

LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, from Cimabui 

to Basbano. By Mrs. Jameson. Portraits. PoHt Svo. 12«. 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem. The 

FJtflds and Fj.»rd8. Map. Po-tSvo. 98. 

»WEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, the 

Shoresofthn Baltic, &c. P«Bt8vo. e*, 

DENMARK, Slenwig, Holstein, Copenhagen, Jut- 



land, Iceland. Map. PostSvo. 6<. 
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HAND-BOOK— RUSSIA, St. Pktkesburo, Moscow, Poland, and 

FiHLAHD. Maps. PostSvo. 18«. 

— ORB KGB, the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, 

Atbens, the PeloponneRUS the IslandB of the ^gean Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedooia. Mapfl. Post 8vo. ]5«. 

TUKKEY IN ASIA— CoHSTASTiHopLi, the Bos- 



phonis, Dardanelles, Broufia, Plain of Troy. Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
EpheHUS, the Seven Churchen, Consts of the Black Sea, Armenia, . 
Mesopotamia, &o. Map.i. Post 8vo. 15«. 

EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Course of 



the Nile through Eprypt and Nubia, Alexandria; Cairo, and Thebes, the 
Suez Canal, the Pyramids, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the 
Fyoom, Ae. Map. Post 8vo. i6«. 

-.HOLY LAND — Stria, Palestine, Peninsula of 



Sinai Edem, Syrian I)<>ii(>rtB,Pe'r>«, DnmaHcun .and Palmyra. Maps. 
PostSvo. 20«. %* Travelling Map of Palestine. In a ease. 12«. 

Il^DIA— BoMBAT AND Madras. Map. 2 Vols. 



Post 8vo. 12«. each. 



ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— MODBKN LONDON. Map. 16mo. Zs.U, 

ENVIRONS OP LONDON within a circuit of 20 

miles. 2 Vols. Crown 8vn. 21 9. 
EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, Col- 

cheater, Maldon. Canibridfre, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, &o. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 12«. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 



Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 18«. 

KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Sheemess, 

Bochester, Chatham, Woolwich. Map. PostSvo. 7a. M, 

SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 



Lewes, Arundel, Ac. Mitp. Poet Svo. 6«. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rel- 



gate. Guildford, Dorkirg, Boxhill, Winchester. Southampton, Ne<r 
Forest, Portsmouth, and IsLK OF Wight. Maps. PostSvo. 10*. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

Reading, Ay leKbury. Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the Thames. Map. 
PoatSvo. 7«.W. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
Ac. Map. PostSvo. 10«. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Extter, Ilfracombe, 



Linton, Sidmourb, DawliMh, Teignmouth, Plymouth. Devonport, Tor- 
quay, LaunceHtnn, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, the Lizard, Land's End, 
Ac. nape. Pont Svo. 12«. 

-CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 



Wells, Chichester. R.«h*^ter. C*nt«rhury, and St. Albans. With 130 
Ilinstrations. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 86«. St. i^lbaos neparately, croan 
Svo. e«. 
GLOUCESTER. HEREFORD, ahd WORCESTER, 

Cireneeafer, Cheltenham. Strond. Tewkf'shury, I.«ominster, Rom, Mal- 
vern, KidderminHtftr, l>iidl*;y, Bromnf^rovM, Evesham. Map. PostSvo. 9«. 

CATHKDRALS of Brintol, Gloucester, Hereford, 

Woreester,and Lichfield. With 60 illustration. Crown Svo. 16f. 
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HAND-BOOK — NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumam, 

Snowdon, Llanberia. Dolgelly, Gader Idris, Conway, &c. Map. Post 
8yo. 7r 

SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 

Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarihen, Tenby, Swansea, The Wye,&e. 
Map. Post 8vo. 7«. 

CATHEDRALS OP BANGOR. ST. ASAPH, 



Llandaff, and St. DavKl'g. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 15s. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

Matlock. Bakewell, Chatswortb, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove 
Dale, Ashborne. South wt-U, Mansfield. Retford, Burton, Bel voir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhauiptou, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. Map. 
Post 8vo. »«. 

SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE and LANCASHIRE 



— Shrewsbury, Ludlow, BriH^nnrih, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe. Alderley, 
Stockport, Birkeiiht^ad, Warrin^tnn, Bury, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Burnley, Clitherne, Bnlton, Blackburn, Wigac, Preston, Rochdale, 
Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &c. Map. Post 8vo. lOt. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 



Scarborough, Whitby, Harrog>ite, Kipon, L<>eds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersflflld, Sht'ffield. Map and Plans. PostSvo. 12«. 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Dorham, Carlisle, 

Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 



caHtle, Darlington. Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderland, Shields, Herwick-on-Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, &c. Map. Post 8vo. da. 

WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND— Lan- 



caster, Fumess Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, 

Keawick, Grasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Cockermonth, Penrith, Appleby. 

Map. PostSvo. 68. 
*»* MaRBAY's Map OF thb Lakr District, on canvas. St.Bd. 
ENGLAND AND WALKS. Alphabetically arranged 

and condensed into one volume. Post 8vo [In the Press, 
— SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, 

Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Suther- 
land, &c. Maps and HNns. Post 8vo. 9s. 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 

Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, Munster, Ac Maps. 
Post 8vo. 12». 

HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Noteg 

and Essays, historical, ethnographical, and geographical, by Canok 
Rawlinbon, assisted by Sir Hkkrt Rawlinson and Sib J. Q. Wii- 
KIMSON. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. Svo. 48«. 

HERSCHEL'S (Carolinb) Memoir and Correspondence. By 
Mrs. John Ukbschbl. With Portraits. Crown 8vo 12<. 

HATHERLEY (Lord). Continuity of Scripture, as Declared by 
the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. Svo. 
ds. Popular Edition. Post Svo. 2». 6d. 

HOLLWAT (J. G.). A Month in Norway. Pcap. Svo. 2«. 
HONEY BEE. By Rev. Thomas James. Fcap. Svo. Is. 
HOOK'S (Dean) Church Dictionary. Svo. 16». 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 
adapted for all circles and classes of Readers, having been selected 
for their acknowledged interest, and ability of the Authors. Post 8to. 
Published at 2s, and S». 6d. each, and arranged under two dlstinctiTe 
heads as follows : — 



GLASS A. 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

1. SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. y 

JoHxr DBnrKWATXB. 2«. 

2. THE AMBER- WITCH. By 

Ladt Duft Gobdon. 2s. 

8. CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 

By ROBBBT SOUTHRY. 2«. 

4. LIFE OF Sib FRANCIS DRAKE. 
By John Babbow. 2s. 

6. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. By Rir. G. R. Glbig. 2s. 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Lady Duff Gobdoh. 2s. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

28, 

8. LIVONIAN TALES. 2t. 

9. LIFE OF CONDfi. ByLoBD Ma- 

HON. 8s. 6d. 

10. SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rbv. 
G.R.Gleig. 28. 



AND HISTORIC TALES. 

11. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 

By Lobd Ellesmbbb. 2«. 

12. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 

Gapt. Milmak. 2m, 

13. SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFB. 

By Sib A. Gobdom. 3s. 6d. 

14. THE BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

By Rkt. G. R. GLBia. 3$.6d. 
16. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEP. 
FENS. 28. 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Thomas Cahpbbll. 8«. 6d. 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

Lobd Mahon. 8s. 6dL 

18. LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 

Rbv. G. R. Glbio. Ss.ed, 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. By Sib F. B. Hbad. 8«. 

20. LIFE OF MUNRO. ByRxy.O. 

R. Glbio. ds. 6d. 



CLASS B. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 



1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Gbobob 

BoBBOW. 8s. 6d. 

2. GYPSIES OF SPAIN. By Gkobok 

BoBBOW. 3s. 6d. 
8&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Hbbbb. 2 Vols. 78. 

6. TRAVELS IN THK HOLY LAND. 
By Ibby and Mamolbs. 2s. 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Dbummond Hay. 2«. 

7. LETTERS FROM thb BALTIC. 

By a Lady. 
& NEW SOUTH WALES. ByMBS. 

Mbbbdith. 2s. 
9. THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. 

Lbwis. 2s. 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

Sib John Malcolm. 3s. 6d. 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 
2s. 

12 & 13. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
Hebmanh Mblyillk. 2 Vols. 7s. 

14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Rev. J. Abbott. 2s, 



16. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Lady. 28. 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Chablbs St. John. 3s. Bd. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sn 

F. B. Hbad. 25. 

18. GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 

By RiCHABD FoBD. 3«. 6dL 

19. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 

W. H. Edwabds. 28. 

20. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA. By Ret. C.ACLAND. 2«. 

21. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. RuxTON. 8«. 6A 

22. PORTUGAL AND GALICIA. 

By Lord Cabnauvon. 38, 6(L 

28. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Rev. H. W. Hayoabth. 2*. 

24. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 

Baylb St. John. 28. 

25. SIERRA LEONE. By A Ladt. 

3s. 6d. 



Each work may be had separately. 



18 LIST OP WORKS 



HOOK'S (Thiodobe) Life. By J. G. Lookhakt. Fcap. Syo. l*. 
HOPE (T. C). Abohitkotubs of Ahmedabad, with Historical 

Sketch And Archirectural Notes. With Maps, Photographs, and 
Woodcuts. 4to. 6i.6«. 
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nettes, &c. Edited, with Notes, bf Rev. Tbos. Jambs. Medium 
8vo. 18a. cloth ; 31». 6d. calf; 36«. morocco, 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OP WALES. A Brief Memoir. 

With Selections from her Correspondence and other unpublished 
Papers. By Lady Rose Weioall. With Portrait. 8vo. 8». W. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations. By Otto Speokter. 
16mo. 1«. 6d. Or coloured, 2s. 6d. 

PRIYY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS in Ecclesiastical Cases re- 

lating to Doctrine and Discipline. With Historical Introduction, 
by G. C. Bbodbick and W. H. Fehmaktlk. 8vo. 10#. bd, 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (The). 8vo. 68. 

RAE (Edward). Land of the North Wind; or Travels among 
the Laplanders and Samoyedes, and along the Shores of the White 
Sea. With Map and Woodcuts. Post8yo. 10«. 6<1. 

The Country of the Moors. A Journey from Tripoli in 

Barbary to th€f City of Kairwan. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 

RAMBLES in the Syrian Deserts. Post 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

BANKE (Leopold). History of the Popes of Rome during the 
16th and 17th Centuries. Translated from the German by Sabah 
Austin. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30«. 

BASSAM (Horhuzd). Narrative of the British Mission to Abys- 
sinia. With Notices of the Countries Traversed from Massowah to 
Magdala. Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 288. 

RAWLIN SON'S (Canon) Herodotus. A New English Ver- 
sion. Edited with Notes and Essays. Maps and Woodcut. 4 Vols. 8vo. 48«. 

Five Great Monarchies of Cbaldsea, Assyria, Media, 

Babylonia, and Persia. With Maps and Illustrations. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42/. 
(Sir Henrt) England and Russia in the East ; a 



Series of Papers on the Political and Geographical Condition of Central 

Asia. Map. 8vo. 12«. 
REED (B. J.). Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel; a Practical 

Treatise, giving flill details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture, 

and Building Arrangements. With 6 Plans and 250 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
— — Iron -Clad Ships; their Qualities, Performances, and 

Cost. With Chapters on Turret Ships, Iron-Clad Rams, &c. With 

Illustrations. 8vo. 12s, 
Letters from Russia in 1875. 8vo. 5s. 



REJECTED ADDRESSES (The). By Jambs and Horaob Smith. 

Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 3s. Sd. ; or Popular Edition, Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir Joshua) Life and Times. By 0. K Lbslii, 

R.A. and Tom Tatlob. Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
RICARDO'S (David) Political Works. With a Notice of his 

Life and Writings. By J. R. M'Culloch. 8vo. 16s. 
RIPA (Father). Thirteen Years' Residence at the Conrt of Peking. 

Post8vo. is. 
ROBERTSON (Cahoh). History of the Christian Church, from 

the Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1517. Library Edition. 4 Vols. 

8vo. Cabinet Edition. 8 Vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each. 
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ROBINSON (Rby. Dr.). Biblical Researchea in PaleBiine and the 

Adjacent R«tgfonH,lB!W--5S. Maps. SYoIr. 8vo. 42«. 

Physical Qeography of the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 

10«. BcC 

(Wm.) Alpine Flowers for English Gardens. With 

70 IlliutratioiM. Crown 8to. lit. 

Wild Gardens; or, oar Groyes and Shrubberies 



made beautlftil hy the Naturalisation of Hardf Exotic Plants. With 
Frontispiece. Small 8vo. 6«. 
Sub-Tropical Gardens ; or, Beauty of Form in the 

Flower Garden. With lllustratlonB. Broall 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ROBSON (ES. R.). School Architeoturb. Being Practical Re- 
marks on tlie Planning, Designing, Building, and Furnishing of 
School-houies. With 30U IHustratioDS. Medium 8vo. 18s. 

ROME (History op). See Liddbll and Smith. 

ROWLAND (David). Manual of the English ConsUtutlon. 

Its Rise, Growth, and Present State. Post 8to. 10s. 6d. 

Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals. Post 8vo. 6*. 

RUNDELL'S (Mrs.) Modem Domestic Cookery. Fcap. 8vo. 6». 
RUXTON (Gborob F.). TraveU in Mexico ; with Adventures 

among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rooky Moan- 

tains. PostSyo. Ss.M. 
SALE'S (Sir Robbrt) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 

the Defence of Jellalabad. By Riv. G. R. Glvio. Post 8vo. Ss. 
SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY; and the Reasons for It. By 

Ybbifibr. Grown 6ro. 6s. 

SCHLIEMANN (Dr. Hbnrt). Troy and Its Remains. A Narra- 
tive of Researches aad Discoveries made on the Site of Ilium, and in the 
Trojan Plain. With Maps, Views, and &00 lUuKtrations. Medium Svo. 49«. 

— — Discoveries on the Site of Ancient MycensB. 

With numerous Illustrations, Plans, Ac Medium 8vo. ^In Preparation, 

SCOTT (Sir G. G.). Secuhur and Domestic Architecture, Present 
and Future. 8vo. 9«. 

(Dbar) University Sermons. Post 8vo. Sa, 6d, 

SCROPE (G. P.). Geology and Extinct Yolcanoes of Central 

France. Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 80*. 
SHADOWS OF A SICK ROOM. With a Preface by Canon 

LiDDOH 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

SHAH OP PERSIA'S Diary during his Tour through Europe in 

1873. Translated from the Original. By J. W. Rbduousb. With 

Portrait and Coloured Title. Crown 8vo. 12<. 
SMILES' (Samubl) British Engineers; from the Earliest Period 

to the death of the Stephenson^. With Illustrations. 6 Vols. Crown 

8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

George and Robert Stephenson. Illustrations. Medium 

8vo. 21#. 

Boulton and Watt Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21^. 

Life of a Scotch Naturalist (Thomas Edward). With 

Portrait and IIlustrAtfODS. Crown 8vo. \0ii6d. 
■ Huguenots in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 78, 6d. 

Self-Help. With Illustrations of Conduct and Persever- 
ance. Post 8to. 6», Or in French, bs, 

Character. A Sequel to " Sblp-Hblp." Post 8vo. 6*. 

Thrift. A Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo. 6«. 

Industrial Biography; or. Iron Workers and Tool 

Makers. Post 8vo. 6«. 
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SMILES' (Samuel) Boy's Voyage round the World. With Illustra- 
tions. Post Svo. 6$. 

SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) Dictionary of the Bible; its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Illostrations. 8 Vols. 
Svo. 105«. 

Concise Bible Dictionary. With 300 Illustrations. 

Medium Svo. 21a. 

Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Illustrations. Post 

8vo. 7*. 6<L 

Christian Antiquities. Comprising the History, Insti- 
tutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. With Illustrations. 
Vol. 1. 870. 31*. W. 

Biography, Literature, Sects, and Doctrines; 

from the Times of the Aposdes to the Age of Charlemagne. Vol. I. 8to. 
31«. ed. 

Atlas of Ancient Geography—Biblical and Classical. 

Folio. 61. 6s. 

Greek and Roman Antiquities. With 500 lUustra- 

tions. Medium 8vo. 28«. 
-^— — Biography and Mythology. With 

600 Illustrations. 8 Vols. Medium 8vo. 4^ 4< 
, Geography. 2 Vols. With 500 

Illustrations. Medium 8to. 56«. 

Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, and 

Geography. 1 Vol. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo. 7». W. 

Smaller Greek and Roman Antiquities. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. Grown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Complete Latin-English Dictionary. With Tables of the 



Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. 8vo. 21«. 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 12mo. 7«. Qd, 

Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. Svo. 



2l». 



Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 12mo. 78, 6d. 
School Manual of English Grammar, with Copious 

Exercises. Post Svo, 8«. 6d. 

Modem Geography, Physical and 



Political. Post 8vo. 5«. 

Primary English Grammar. 16mo. Is. 

History of Britain. 12mo. 2«. 6d. 

French Principia. Part I. A First Course, containing a 

Grammar, DelectuR, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 12mo. Bs. M, 

Part H. A Reading Book, containing 

Fables, 8torif>s, and Anecdotes, Natural Hibtory, and Scenes from the 
History of France. With Grammatical Questions, Motes and copioofl 
Etymological Dictionary. 12mo. 4«. 6d. 

Part 111. Prose Composition, contain- 
ing a Systematic Gour8e of Exercises on the Syntax, with the Prinoipal 
Rules of Syntax. 12mo. [/« the Prtu, 

Student's French Grammar. By C. Hekon-Wall. With 

Introduction by M. Littre. Post Svo. 1$. 6d. 

Smaller Grammar of the French Language. Abridged 

from the above. 12mo. 3s. Sd. 

German Principia, Part I. A First German Course, 

containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and VocabnlaziflS. . 
12mo. S«. 6d. 
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SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) GennnQ rrin;:ipi», Part II. A Beading 

Book ; containing K*l>Mii, li^tr^rlert. tiini ,A i^- cil&tus. Natural History, and 
Scenes J^^im iif^ Jtiji[uTy nf tii»rtiianv» Wt^b Grammaucal Quesiions, 
NoteM, aaU Ok^tEouar;. 11 mo. ^.fltL 

— - - Part III. An Introduction to 

Oennan Prose Com poHit ion ; containing a ^yi4tf»inBtip Catirwd of Kier- 
ciseii on thm Sjulax. wlLli tlie Principal fEult»a of S|nEa£. l^m^K 

[/n the Press. 

Practical German Grammar. Post Svo. 3s. 6d, 

I'rincipia liatiiiu — Part I. First Latin Couna*, con- 
raining a Or^ainiArt JJe^eclu*, nud£xuru]» O*>oltt wIUj Vocabularies. 
12mo. Ss.iiL 

•»• In tliii EdliioLith^Cun^iirif tlie NmiUH, AdjffCttTPfl, and Pronouns 
*ro iLrriLu^i a hitth. aaIfi t^ie opi^njlat GvjLVJfAH^ anfl ai In Elie Public 
BcuuuL t&ist^Hf lO}*ni[»it villi liiti corrtu^mdm]; Exrrcideii, 

Part II. A llctiiiing-lkook of Mylho- 

l"gT, CJflofjTfcphf , Romau Antlquitiea, and History. With Notes and 
Dictiiniry, ISian, H»^ r^i^ 

Part III. A Poetry Book. Hex- 
ameters and Pentameterd; Eclog. Ovidianse; Latin Prosody. 12mo. 

Part IV. Prose Composition. Fules of 

0yntjL£ vitb E^xampltJB, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises 
on the Syntax. 12m [». Zt.M. 

PriQcipia Litina— Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 

tor TraoBLahau Inro L.ahn» Emo. 8s, 

Latin-En^diali Vocabulary and First Latin-English 



Dictioamry for eitjojnia, Comeniii Napoa, and Caesar. 12mo. 3». W. 

- Stndeot's Latin GnmnDiir, Post 8vo. 6«. 
Smaller Latin Grammar 12rao. Zs. 6d, 

Tacitus, German ifl, Agrlcola, ice- With English Notes. 

12ai<i. Ht. 6d. 

InLtia Graeca, Part I. A First Greek Course, cen- 
tal nir»g A Grammpr. Delectus, and Exercise-boolc Witli Vocabu- 
Imriea. i2tti<i. :J«.GJh 

Part II. A Reading Book. Containing 
Short Taliei, AueciJar«^ti, Fables, Mythology, aud Grecian History. 
12mo. a*, id^ 
— Part in. Proso Composition. Containing 

thfl Rules of fiyutAX, vUh eopiouu Exnmplb:* and Exerdses. Uedd, 
5s. ed. 

~ — Student's Greek Grammar. By Cuktittb. Pest 8to. 6*. 
^ Smaller Greek Orammar. 12mo. 3j. 0<i, 

- Qretk Accidt?ace. I'iuio. ^s. G^L 

Plato, Apology of Socrat«p, Lc, with Notes. l£mo. 

SM.Gd. 

Smaller Scripture HiBtory. Woodijnta, 16mo, 3*. (Jrf, 

Aai;ii!Qt Hielory. Woodcnta. 16mo. 3s. 6d, 

— ^ Geop-aphy. Woodcuts. 16mo, 3*. Sd, 

Borne. Woodcuts. Iftmo. 3*. 6rf. 

— ■ — Greetre. Wood<;uU. 16rao. S*, 0il 

Classical Mythology. Woodcuts, lemo. 3*. Off. 

History of KugUnd, Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. Gi. 

English LitcTtiiure. 16mo. 3^. 6(i, 

Specimens of Kiigliah Literature. 16rao. 3*. 6rf. 
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SHAW (T. B.). Student's Manaal of English Literature. Post Svo. 

1$. 6A 

Specimens of English Literature. Selected from the 

Chief Writers. Post Svo. It. Sd. 

(Robert). "Visit to High Tartary, Tarkand, and Eashgar 



(formerly Chinese Tartary), and Return Journey over the Karakonun 
Pass. With Map and Illustrations. Svo. 16«. 

SHIRLEY (Evelyn P.). Deer and Deer Parks; or some Account 
of English Parks, with Notes on the Management of Deer. Illas- 
trations. 4to. 21«. 

SIERRA LEONE ; Described in Letters to Friends at Home. By 

A Lady. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 
SMITH (Philip). History of the Ancient World, from the 
Creation to the Fall of the Roman Empire, a.d. 476. Fourth Edition. 
3 Vols. Svo. 81». 6d. 

SIMMONS' (Capt.) Constitution and Practice of Courts-Mar- 
tial. Seventh Edition. Svo. 15». 
SPALDING (Captaim). Tale of Frithiof.' Translated from the 

Swedish of Esias Tkgnkr. Post Svo. It. 6d. 

STANLEY (Dban). Sinai and Palestine, in connexion with their 

History. Map. Svo. 14*. 
. Bible in the Holy Land ; Extracted from the above 

Work. Weodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 2t.6d. 

Eastern Church. Plans. Svo. 12«. 

Jewish Church. \st <& 2nd Series, From the Earliest 



Times to the Captivity. 2 Vols. Svo. 24«. 

TJiird Series. From the Captivity to the 



Destruction of Jerusalem. Svo. lis. 

Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. Svo. 18s. 

Life of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. With selections from 



his Correspondence. With portrait. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 12s. 

Church of Scotland. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral. Woodcuts. 

Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Westminster Abbey. With Illustra- 
tions. Svo. 15«. 

Sermons duriug a Tour in the East. Svo. 98. 

■ Addresses and Chakoes or the late Bishop Stajtlit. 



With Memoir. Svo. 10». W. 

STEPHEN (Rev. W. R.). Life and Times of St. Chrysostom. 

With Portrait. Svo. 16*. 

ST. JAMES LECTURES. Companions for the Devout Life. 
2 Vols. Svo. 7«. 6deacb. 



Firtt Series, 1875- 
Imitation OP Christ. Canon Farrar. 

pBNsfiES OF BLAISB PASCAL. DSAM 

Chukch. 
S. Francois db Sales. Dean 

GOULBUBN. 

Baxtkr's Saints' Rest. ARcnsisnop 

Trench. 
S. Augustine's Confessions. Bishop 

Alexander. 
Jerkmt Taylor's Holy Living and 

Dying. Rev. Dk. Uumphbt. 



Sccotvi SerieSf 1S76. 
Tbkologia Gbrhanica. Canon 

Ashwrll. 
F^selon's ffiuvBES Spibituellbb. 

Rev. T. T Carter. 
Andrrwes' Devotions. Bishop or 

Ely. 
Christian Ybab. Canon Babbt. 
Paradihb Lust. Rev. £. U. Bickbb- 

stbth. 
Pilgrim's Pr.ooRBRR. Dean IIowson. 
Prayeb Book. Dean Buboon. 



ST. JOHN (Charles). Wild Sports and Natural History of the 

Highlands. Post Svo. 3«. 6d. 
(Batlb) Adventures in the Libyan Desert. Post Svo. 2s. 
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STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY; from the Creation 
to the Return of the Jaws from Gaptiyity. Map* and Woodcuts. Post 
8to. 7«. ft/. 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Intro- 

daction connectinR the HiAtory of the Old and New Testaments, Maps 
and Woodcuts. Post Sto. 7a. 6d. 



ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. A History of the 

Chriatian Church from its Foundation to the Eve of the Protestant 
Reformation. Post hvo. 7*. M. 

- - MANUAL OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY, 

from the Reformation to th« Present Time. By Rev. O. Q. Pkbbt, 
Prebendary ot L*no<>ln and Recror of Waddmgton. Post 8vo. 

ANCIENT HISTORY OP THE EAST; Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia. Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8to. 7«. 6d. 

-GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bbvak. 

Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7a. ed. 

HISTORY OP GREECE; from the Earliest 

Times to the Roman Gonqnest By Wm. Smitu, D.C.L. Woodcuts. 
Grown Syo. 7b. 6d. 
\* Questions on the above Work, 12mo. 8«. 

HISTORY OP ROME; from the Earliest Times 

to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dbav Liddbll. Woodcuts. 
Crown »vo. 7a. 6d. 

GIBBON'S Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire. 

Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7$. M. 

HALLAM'S HIbTORY OP EUROPE during the 



Middle Akcs. PostSvo. 7«. 6'f. 

--- HALLAM'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND; from the 

Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d, 
HUME'S History of England from the Invasion 



of Julius Cesar to the Revolution in 1688. Continued down to 1868. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7». 6d. 
*«* Questions on the above Woik, 12mo. 2s. 

HISTORY OP PRANCE; from the EarHest Times 

to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1862. By Rbv. H. W. 
Jbbvis. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. T«. 6d, 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Geo. P. Mabsh. 

Post 8vo. 7a, ed. 

LITERATURE. By T. B. Shaw, M.A. 

PostSvo. 7a. ed. 

SPECIMENS of English Literature from the Chief 

WriUrs. By T. B. Shaw. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY; Mathematical, Physi- 
cal, and Descriptive. By Rev. W. L, Bbvak. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d, 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By William Fleming, 

D.D. Post 8vo. 7a, 6d. 

BLACKSTONE'S Commentaries on the Laws of 

England. By R. Malcolm Kkkb. LL.D. PoHtSvo. 7a, ed, 
SUMNER'S (Bishop) Life and Episcopate during 40 Years. By 
Rev. G. H. SuMNKR. Portrait. 8vo. iia. 

STREET (G. B.) Gothic Architecture in Spain. From Personal 
Observations made during several Journeys. With Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 80«. 

Italy, chiefly in Brick and 

Marble. Witb Notes of Tours in the North of Italy. With 60 Il- 
lustrations. Royal 8vo. 26«. 
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STANHOPE (Eael) England from the Reign of Queen Anne to 

the PeAce of Versailles, 1701-83. Library RHtum, 8 vol?. 8vo. 
Cabinet EdUum^ 9 vols. Post 8vo. 6^. each. 

British India, from its Origin to 1783. 8vo. Za. 6d. 

History of "Forty-Five." Post 8vo. Ss. 

Historical and Critical Essays. Post 8vo. Ss, 6d. 

French Eetreat from Moscow, and other Essays. 

PostSvo. 7b. 6d. 

Life of Belisarins. Post 8vo. 10«. 6rf. 

Cond6. Post 8vo. Zs, 6d. 

-William Pitt Portraits. 4 Vols. 8vo. 24«. 



Miscellanies. 2 Vols. Post 8to. 13«. 
- Story of Joan of Arc Fcap. 8vo. 1», 
-Addresses on Various Occasions. 16mo. Is. 



STYFFB (Knut). Strength of Iron and Steel. PJates. 8vo. 12«. 

80MERVILLB (Mart). Personal Recollections from Early Life 
to Old Age. With her Correspondence. Portrait. Grown 8vo. 12f. 

Physical Geography. Portrait. Post 8vo. 9*. 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Portrait. 

Post 8yo. 99. 

Molecular and Microscopic Science. Illustra- 
tions. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21». 

SOUTHEY (Robsrt). Lives of Bunyan and CromwelL Post 

8vo. 2». 

SWAIN80N (Canon). Nicene and Apostles' Creeds; Their 
Literary History ; together with some Account of '* The Creed of St. 
Atbanasius." 8vo. IBs. 

SYBEL (Von) History of Europe during the French Revolution, 

1789—1795. 4 Vols. 8vo. 48». 

SYMONDS' (Rev. W.) Records of the Rocks; or Notes on the 

Geology, Natural History, and Antiquities of North and South Wales, 
Siluria, Devon, and Cornirall. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12«. 
THIBAUT (Antoinb) On Purity in Musical Art. Translated from 
the German. With a prefatory Memoir by W. H. Gladstone, M.P . 
Post 8vo. [/« preparation. 

THIELMANN (Baron) Jouruey through the Caucasus to 
Tabreez, Kurdistan, down the Tigris and Euphrates to Nineveh and 
Babylon, and across the Desert to Palmyr*. Translated by Cuas. 
Hbnbaqb. Illustrations. 2 Yuls. Post 8vo. 18*. 

THOMS' (W. J.) Longevity of Man; its Facts and its Fiction. 
Including Observations on the more Remarkable Instances. Post 8vo. 
10». Sd. 

THOMSON (Archbishop). Lincoln's Inn Sermons. Svo. 10«. 6d, 

. Life in the Light of God's Word. Post 8vo. 68, 

TITIAN. His Life and Times. With some account of hig 
Family, chiefly from new and nnpubli-hed Records. By J. A. Grows 
and G. B. Cavaloabellb. With Poi trait and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 42«. 

TOCQUEVILLE'S State of Sociely in France before tlie Bcvolulion, 
1789, and on the Causes which led to that Event. Trawltted by Hkvbt 
Rbevb. 8vo. 14«. 

TOMLINSON (Charles); The Sonnet; Its Origin, Structure, and 
Place in Poetry. With translations from Dante, Petrarch, &e. Post 
8vo. 9s. 

* 
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TOZER (Rev. H. F.) Highlands of Turkey, with Visits to Mounts 
Ida, Athos, OlympUH, and Pelion. 2 Vola. Crown 8vo. 24*. 

Lectures ou tlie Geography of Greece. Map. Post 

8to. o«. 

TRISTRAM (Canon) Great Sahara. IllustrationB. Crown 8vo. 16*. 
I^and of Moab ; Travels and Discoreries on the East 

Side of the Dt-adSeaand the Jordan. Illustrationa. Crown 8vo. 15a. 
TWISLETON (Kdward). The Tongue not Essential to Speech, 

with Hhistratioimof the Power of fip«ecU in the case of the Afiriean 

Confessors. PohtSvo. 6a. 

TWISS* (Horaob) Life of Lord Eldon. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 2U. 
TYLOR (E. B.) Early History of Mankind, and Deyelopment 

of civilization. 8vo. 12*. 

Primitive Culture ; the Development of Mythology, 

PhiloRophy, Religion. Art, and Custom. 2 Vola. Svo. 24*. 

VAMBERY (ArmINIUS) Travels from Teheran across the Turko- 
man I)esert on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian. Illustrations. Svo. 21«. 

VAN LENNEP (Henry J.) Travels in Asia Minor. With 
Illustrations of Uiblical Literature, and Arcbaralogy. !|flth Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. Post Svo. 24«. 

Modern Customs and Manners of Bible Lands, 

in illustration of Scripture. With Maps and 303 Illustrations. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 21*. 

WELLINGTON'S Despatches during his Campaijms in India, 

Denmark, Portugal, Spain, the Low Countries, and France. Edited 
by CoLOMKL GuBWOOD. 8 Vols. Svo. 20*. each. 

. - Supplementary Despatches, relating to India, 

Ireland, Denmark, Spanish America, Spain, Portugal, France, Con- 
gress of Vienna, Waterloo and Paris. Edited by his Son. 14 Vols. 
Svo. 20«. each. %* ^n Index. Svo. 20*. 

Civil and Political Correspondence. Edited by 

his SoK. Vols. I. to V. Svo. 20*. each. 

Vol. VI., relating to the Eastern Question of 

1829. •RuBslan Intrigues, Turkish Affairs, Treaty of Adrianople, Ac. 
Svo. 

Speeches in Parliament. 2 Vols. Svo. 42«. 



WHEELER (G.). Choice of a Dwelling ; a Practical Handbook of 
Useful Ii.formation on Building a House. Plans. Post Svo. 7*. 6d. 

WHITE (W. H.). Manual of Naval Architecture, for the use of 

OflScer'». Illustrations. Svo. [In the Press. 

WILBERFORCE'S (Bishop) Life of WilUam Wilberforce. Portrait. 

Crown Svo. 6t. 
WILKINSON (SiE J. G.). Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Ecyptians, their Private Life, Government, Laws, Art"*, Manu- 
factures, Keligion, &c. A ne«r edition, with additions by the late 
Author. Editi'd by Samuel Bibch, LL.D. Illustrations. 3 Vols. Svo. 

— Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. With 
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